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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  publication  of  the  present  volume  has  been  de- 
layed some  months  after  it  was  ready,  in  consequence 
of  the  political  events  which,  during  that  period, 
have  absorbed  so  large  a  share  of  the  public  atten- 
tion. As  so  large  a  work  would  necessarily  be  im- 
perfect without  an  Index,  and  the  size  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  being 
contained  within  its  limits,  it  has  been  deemed  ad- 
visable  to  throw  the  three  concluding  chapters  of 
the  work — which  will  embrace  the  last  Campaign  in 
France — the  American  War — the  Hundred  Days — 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo — and  Concluding  Reflec- 
tions— into  the  same  volume  with  the  Index,  which 
will  be  published  early  in  December  next.  How- 
ever much  the  Author  may  regret  the  length  to 
which  the  work  has  extended,  he  cannot,  on  a  retro- 
spect, discover  any  thing  that  could  have  been 
omitted  in  consistency  with  its  general  plan ;  and 
he  trusts  to  the  indulgence  of  the  public,  if,  in 
portraying  the   magnificent   concluding  events  of 


VI  ADVERTISEMENT. 

the  contest,  in  which  this  country  took  so  promi- 
nent and  glorious  a  part,  he  has  endeavoured  occa- 
sionally, by  minute  painting,  to  convey  an  impres- 
sion to  the  reader's  mind  commensurate  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  events  which  were  described. 

A.  ALISON. 


Fossil  House,  Lanarksiiibje, 
July  15,  1841. 
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The  Russian  Empire,  which  had  thus  repelled 
siow  but    {he  most  formidable  armament  ever  arrayed  against 
growth  of   the  liberties  of  mankind,  and  defeated   the  whole 
Empire?1111  f°rces  of  Western  Europe,  led  by  \he  most  consum- 
mate commander  of  modern  times,  is  a  state  of  such 
vast  strength  and  boundless  resources,  that  it  is  ob- 
viously destined  to  make  a  great  and  lasting  impres- 
sion on  human  affairs.     Its  progress  has  been  slow ; 
but  it  is  only  on  that  account  the  more  likely  to  be 
durable.  It  has  not  suddenly  risen  to  greatness — like 
the  empires  of  Alexander  in  ancient,  or  Napoleon  in 
modern  times— from  the  force  of  individual  genius,  or 
the  accident  of  casual  fortune;  but  has  slowly  advanced 
and  been  firmly  consolidated  during  a  succession  of 
ages,  from  the  combined  influence  of  ambition  skil* 
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fully  directed,  and  energy  perseveringly  applied.     It    chap. 

LXVIII* 


received  its  greatest  development  from  the  French  Re- 
volution— the  experience  acquired,  and  the  spirit  call*  1812* 
ed  forth  during  the  contest  for  its  existence,  doubled 
its  power ;  and  the  cloud  which  had  hitherto  over* 
shadowed  in  obscure  and  gloomy  grandeur  the  north 
of  Europe,  now  emerged,  like  the  genie  in  the  east- 
ern fable,  an  armed  giant,  from  the  stroke  of  Napo- 
leon. 

There  is  no  example  in  the  annals  of  the  world  of 
an  empire  thus  slowlyand  steadily  advancing  to  great-  Analogy  in 
ness,  which  has  not  long  endured,  and  left  indelible  of  ^ph* 
traces  of  its  power  on  the  monuments  of  histoiy,J^ft°*rld 
The  probable  length  of  life  may  be  anticipated  with 
tolerable  certainty  to  national,  not  lefts  than  indivi- 
dual existence ;  it  is  in  the  duration  of  growth  and 
adolescence,  that  the  measure  of  future  maturity  and 
decay  is  to  be  found.  Experience  proves  that  this  is 
not  a  mere  fanciful  analogy,  suggested  by  the  obvi- 
ous resemblance  of  the  growth  of  communities  to 
that  of  single  men,  but  a  fixed  law  of  nature— a  part 
of  that  mysterious  unity  of  design  which  runs  through 
every  pert  of  creation,  and  blends  together  the  mi- 
nutest object  in  the  material,  with  the  sublimest  com- 
binations in  the  moral  world.  If  we  compare  the 
winged  insect,  which  is  called  into  perfect  being  with 
the  first  rays  of  the  summer's  sun,  and  runs  through 
its  brilliant  span  of  existence  before  his  orb  has  set 
in  the  west,  with  the  majestic  growth  of  the  oak, 
which  beholds  successive  generations  of  men  expire 
under  its  increasing  boughs,  and  stands  forth  after 
the  lapse  of  seven  centuries  a  still  undecayed  rem- 
nant of  the  olden  time— we  shall  have  a  lively  image 
of  those  ephemeral  dynasties  which  glitter  awhile  in 
4he  rays  of  fortune,  "  a  moment  bright,  then  lost  for 
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chap,   ever,*  contrasted  with  those  more  durable  powers— 
Lxvin.  jjke  Rome  in  ancient,  or  Britain  and  Russia  in  mo* 


1812.  ^ern  times — which  slowly,  but  steadily  advancing-, 
through  a  long  course  of  ages,  derive  only  additional 
strength  from  prosperous,  and  increased  fortitude 
from  adverse  times. 

The  extent  and  fertility  of  the  Russian  territory 

Extent  and  are  such  as  to  furnish  facilities  of  increase  and  ele- 

th^RuMian ments  °^  streng^,  which  no  other  nation  in  the 

Empire,     world  enjoys.  European  Russia,  that  is,  Russia  to  the 

westward  of  the  Ural  mountains,  contains  150,400 

square  marine  leagues,  or  about  1,500,000  square 

geographical  miles — being  above  sixteen  times  the 

surface  of  the  British  islands,  which  contain  91,000. 

Great  part,  no  doubt,  of  this  immense  territory  is 

covered  with  forest,  or  lies  so  far  to  the  northward 

as   to    be   almost  unproductive   of  food ;    but  no 

ranges  of  mountains  or  arid  deserts  intersect  the 

vast  extent,  and  almost  the  whole,  excepting  that 

which  touches  the  arctic  snows,  is  capable  of  yield-* 

ing  something  for  the  use  of  man.     The  boundless 

steppes  of  the  south  present  inexhaustible  fields  of 

pasturage,  and  give  birth  to  those  nomad  tribes,  in 

whose  numerous  and  incomparable  horsemen,  the 

chief  defence  of  the  empire,  as  of  all  oriental  states* 

is  to  be  found :  the  rich  arable  plains  in  the  heart  of 

the  empire,  produce  an  incalculable  quantity  of  grain* 

capable  not  only  of  maintaining  four  times  its  pre*. 

sent  inhabitants,  but  affording  a  vast  surplus  for 

exportation  by  the  Dnieper,  the  Wdlga,  and  their  tri- 

i  Maite      butary  streams,  which  form  so  many  natural  outlets 

?oron,*oo    *nt0  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  while  the  cold  and  shi- 

638,  oJy. 

Haswr*  vering  plains  which  stretch  towards  Archangel  and 
RuMiIn°  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  are  covered  with  im- 
Empire.     mense  forests  of  oak  and  fir,1  furnishing  at  once  inex- 
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haustible  materials  for  shipbuilding  .and  supplies  of  chap* 
fuel,  which,  for  many  generations,  will  supersede  the    xvni* 


necessity  of  searching  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for    1812# 
the  purposes  of  warmth  or  manufactures  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  empire.* 

It  is  stated  by  Humboldt-— and  the  fact  gives  us 
almost  an  overpowering  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  surprizing 
savannas  of  the  New  World — that  while  one  end^^°^d 
of  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ay  res  is  charged  with  theextent  of 

,.     f  .     ,         i  ,  .  ,       latitude  in 

snows  of  the  antarctic  circle,  the  other  is  oversha-  RUMia. 
dowed  by  the  palm-trees  of  the  tropics.1  .The  do- '  Humboldt, 
minions  of  the  Czar,  even  in  Europe,  afford  an  ex-V1' 67, 
ample  of  a  boundless  extent  of  almost  level  surface, 
stretching  over  an  equally  broad  space  of  the  globe. 
While,  in  its  northern  extremities,  the  cold  is  so  in- 
tense, and  vegetation  in  consequence  so  stunted,  that 
a  birch-tree,  full  grown  and  of  perfect  form,  can  be 
carried  in  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  in  its  southern 
latitudes,  the  richest  fruits  of  the  vine,  the  apricot, 
and  the  peach,  ripen  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  Cri- 
mea, and  fields  of  roses,  which  perfume  the  air  for 
miles  around,  flower  in  luxuriant  beauty  on  the  shores 
of  the  Danube.     In  the  northern  provinces,  corn 

*  The  extent  of  the  forests  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Russia  is 
almost  inconceivable.  From  actual  measurement,  it  appears  that,  in 
the  three  governments  of  Vologda,  Archangel,  and  Olonitz  alone,  there 
are  216,000,000  acres  of  pine  and  fir — being  about  three  times  the 
whole  surface  of  the  British  islands,  which  contain  77,000,000.  In 
one  government  alone,  there  are  47,000,000  acres  of  forest.  It  appears 
irom  M.  Hermann's  calculations,  that  there  are  in  thirty-one  govern- 
ments in  the  north  of  Russia  8,195,295  firs,  well  adapted  for  large  masts, 
each  being  above  thirty  inches  in  diameter— a  number  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  a  long  supply  of  all  the  fleets  in  the  world,  besides  86,869,000 
fit  for  building  houses.  In  twenty-two  governments  only,  there  are 
-374,804  large  oaks,  each  more  than  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
229,570,000  of  a  smaller  size.— See  Trans,  de  V  Acadevxie  Imperiale  de 
&  Petersburg,  viii.  172-184  ;  and  Maltk  Bbun,  vi.  632,  and  Breh- 
«a*s  Russia,  ii.  31. 
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chap,  withers,  pasture  is  scanty,  and  the  marshy  meadows 
Lxviii.  yle|d  onjy  a  cr0p  of  m08geg  an(j  rushes ;  trees  dwindle 


1618.   to  shrubs,  and  at  last  entirely  disappear  on  the 

plains  ;   the  plants  are  stunted,  and  the  whole  of 
vegetable  nature  proclaims  the  vicinity  to  the  pole. 
Further  to  the  south,  vast  forests   of  pine  over- 
spread the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but  "  winter  still 
lingers  in  the  lap  of  spring."    Masses  of  ice  in  caves, 
or  under  the  shade  of  rocks,  diffuse  a  perennial  chill 
around  ;  innumerable  lakes  and  marshes  render  the 
soil  cold  and  unfruitful  even  in  the  height  of  summer  ; 
and  the  earth,  hidden  from  the  sun  over  nineteen- 
1  Maito      twentieths  of  its  surface  by  the  dark  shade  of  the  fir, 
443°444   *an  hardly  be  made  to  bring  scanty  crops  of  oats 
457.         and  barley  to  maturity.1 

It  is  only  on  approaching  the  latitude  of  Moscow 
Luxuriant   that  grain  crops  are  universal,  and  the  country,  as 
c°!\Z?Mdf*r  M  the  e7e  can  rctch,  exhibits  a  noble  unbroken 
southern     gheet  of  luxuriant  harvests.   Still  further  to  the  south, 
proTwcei.  jrom#nge  gteppes  of  verdant  turf  afford  rich  pastu- 
rage, even  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasian  snows ;  while 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Crimea,  along  the 
southern  front  of  the  Taurida  range,  the  climate 
hardly  differs  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Anatolia 
and  Asia  Minor.    Winter  is  there  hardly  felt ;  the 
primrose  and  the  crocus  appear  above  the  earth  in 
the  month  of  January,  and  the  oak  retains  its  green 
foliage  through  the  whole  year  ;  the  ever-verdant 
laurel  grows  beside  the  olive,  the  fig,  and  the  date- 
tree,  brought  in  former  times  to  these  mountains  by 
the  Greek  colonists ;  the  walnut,  the  peach,  the  nec- 
tarine, and  apricot,  flourish  in  the  hanging  woods,  or 
rather  natural  gardens,  in  the  valleys ;  the  wild  vine 
reaches  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and'  descending 
again  to  the  ground,  forms,  with  the  viburnum,  fes- 
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toons  and  garlands.     "  High  hills,  masses  of  rock,   chap. 
streams  and  cataracts,  verdant  fields  and  woods,  and  Lxvni* 
the  sea  that  bounds  the  landscape,  render  the  scene,*9    1812- 
says  Pallas,  u  equal  to  any  imagined  or  described  by 
the  poets.  The  simple  life  of  the  good  Tartars,  their 
cottages  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  concealed  by  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  surrounding  gardens  ;  the  flute 
of  the  shepherd,  his  flocks  scattered  on  solitary  hills,  >  panM,  Ta- 
remind  the  traveller  of  the  golden  age.    The  travel- bIeau  ?h?m 

0  °  sique  de  la 

kr  leaves  the  people  with  regret,  and  envies  the  des-Tauride,37. 
tiny  of  mortals  ignorant  of  war,  the  frauds  of  trade, ^389™"* 
and  luxury  accompanied  with  all  its  vices."  1 

The  productive  powers  of  a  country  of  such  ex- 
tent, and  so  diversified  in  natural  advantages,  may  capabilities 
be  considered  as  almost  inexhaustible.     Russia  in?f^U8aU 

,  for  future 

Europe  contains  a  twenty-eighth  part  of  the  terres*  ;««*•#, 
trial  surface,  and  numbers  among  its  subjects  a 
fifteenth  part  of  the  human  race.*  If  its  European 
territory  were  peopled  as  Germany  is,  it  would  cout 
tain  150,000,000  souls ;  if  aa  densely  as  Great  Bri- 
tain, which,  considering  the  great  proportion  of 
Scotland  which  is  mountain  waste,  is  perhaps  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility,  it  would  contain 
311,000,000.f  The  population  of  the  whole  empire, 
in  Asia  as  well  as  Europe,  at  present  (1840)  about 
sixty  millions,  adds  nearly  a  million  of  souls  annu- 

*  The  globe  contains  37,000,000  square  geographical  miles  of  terri- 
torial surface,  of  which  Russia  in  Europe  alone  occupies  1,500,000, 
or  about  an  eigbt-and-tweotieth  part. — Maltb  B&un,  vi.  028. 
t  In  Great  Britain  there  are  acres : — 

England,         .         .        32,342,400 
Wales,  .         .  4,752,000 

Scotland,       .        .        19,738,030 


56,833,330 
of  which  22,000,000  at  present  are  wastes,  and  13,000,000  irrecove* 
ably  so.— See  Pouter's  Prog.  o/Naiiotu,  i.  177. 
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chap,   ally  to  its  number,  and  doubles  in  somewhat  above 
lxviii.  faalf  ft  century#*   Thus,  before  the  year  1900,  Russia 


1812.    vii^  t0  aji  appearance,  contain  120,000,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  by  the  year  1950,  nearly  200,000,000 — 
a  rate  of  increase  which,  how  great  soever,  appears 
by  no  means  incredible,  when  the  prodigious  extent 
of  fertile  land  still  uncultivated  is  taken  into  consi- 
1  Maite      deration,  and  the  corresponding  and  still  more  rapid 
^3%X,  increase  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  savannas 
628.  Has- 0f  the  New  World.     Nothing  more  is  requisite  to 

•el's  Stat.  ,.i. 

Tabi«s  of  demonstrate  the  ascendancy  which  these  two  great 
i&sSH9  families  of  mankind  have  acquired,  or  the  durable 
Baibi'a      impress  which  they  have  communicated  to  human 

Table*.  . 

affairs.1 

Dominions  so  vast,  resources  so  boundless,  might 
vast  extent  appear  sufficient  even  for  the  greatest  monarchy  on 
bmtie?of  earth»  But  great  as  they  are,  they  are  inconsiderable 
Asiatic  when  compared  with  the  extent  and  capabilities  of  the 
Asiatic  possessions  of  the  empire.  These  amount  to 
no  less  than  5,250,000  square  miles,  or  above  an 
*  HumTi  eighth  part  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  terraqueous 

1823.8'  globe>  and  are  thinly  peopled  with  11,000,000  of 
MaiteBrun,gouls,  being  only  at  the  rate  of  two  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile.1  Setting  aside  two-thirds  of  this 
immense  region  as  sterile  and  unproductive,  there 
will  remain  about  1,700,000  square  miles  capable  of 
being  cultivated,  and  yielding  food  to  man.  If  these 
1 ,700,000  square  miles  were  peopled  as  Scotland  is, 
they  would  support  nearly  200,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  if  as  densely  as  the  whole  British  isles,  above 

*  Mr  Tooke  states  that,  in  his  time,  (1796,)  the  population  of  the 
empire  was  doubling  in  forty-nine  years.     Dupin  now  states  it  as  dou- 
bling in  sixty-seven  years.     Probably  the  medium  of  fifty-four  or  fifty, 
five  years  is  about  the  mark. — See  Tooke's  Russia,  ii.  146,  and  Dupin 
Tour  Commerciate  de  la  France,  i.  30. 
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500,000,000,  or  about  half  the  whole  present  inhabit   cha 

tants  of  the  globe.     Without  supposing  that  so  im 1 

mense  a  portion  of  the  earth  is  to  be  permanently    1812 
retained  under  one  dominion,  or  that  Europe  is  to 
be  ever  threatened  with  subjugation  by  a  second 
irruption  of  barbarians  from  that  great  qfficina  gen- 
tium, it  is  at  least  worth  while  to  contemplate  the 
vast  room  here  afforded  for  the  future  expansion  of '  Maite 
the  species,  and  interesting  to  enquire  into  the  power  387, 388 
which,  even  at  present,  retains  the  cradles  of  so  many 
future  nations  under  its  sway.1 

From  the  chilly  and  desert  character  of  more  than 
half  its  extent,  and  the  melancholy  associations  con*  Future  ca- 
nected  with  the  whole,  as  the  scene  of  European  Siberia!"  ° 
exile  and  suffering,  we  are  apt  to  regard  Siberia  as 
a  region  of  perpetual  night  and  desolation,  incapable 
of  being  ever  converted  into  the  habitation  of  happy 
and  industrious  man.  But  though  this  is  doubtless 
true  of  a  large  portion  of  its  surface,  yet  there 
are  districts  of  immense  extent  in  its  southern 
provinces,  watered  by  large  and  navigable  rivers, 
which  equal  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the  fertility  of 
their  soil,  and  exceed  it  in  the  grandeur  and  sublimity 
of  their  scenery.  .  Thus,  the  stupendous  rocks  which 
enclose  the  spacious  waters  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  the 
romantic  range  of  the  Altai  mountains,  approaching 
the  Alps  in  elevation  and  beauty,  are  hardly  excelled 
by  the  most  celebrated  scenery  in  Europe ;  while  the 
immense  plains  which  stretch  to  the  eastward,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Amour,  are  capable  of  containing  all 
the  nations  of  Christendom  in  comfort  and  affluence. 
Traces  are  not  wanting  of  a  much  more  dense  po- 
pulation having  formerly  inhabited  these  remote 
regions  than  is  now  to  be  found  in  them ;  but  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  crossing  the  boundless  steppes 


*  *« 
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chap,   by  which  they  are  separated  from  the  oilier  abodes 

LXVUL  of  man,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  greater  part  of 

1812.    their  numerous  rivers  flowing  into  the  Frozen  Ocean, 

have  hitherto  prevented  the  human  species  from 

spreading  in  any  considerable  number  into  these 

vast  reserves  of  humanity.    It  is  steam-navigation 

which  is  destined  to  effect  the  transformation.    The 

river  Amour,  which  flows  from  the  mountains  of 

Mongolia  into  the  ocean  of  Japan,  by  a  course  1200 

miles  in  length,  of  which  900  are  navigable,  in  a 

deep  channel,  shut  in  on  either  side  by  precipitous 

rocks,  or  shaded  by  noble  forests,  is  the  real  outlet 

of  eastern  Siberia ;  and  though  the  Chinese  are  still 

*  Maite      masters  of  this  splendid  stream,  it  is  as  indispensable 

489/490.  to  Asiatic,  as  the  Wolga  is  to  European  Russia,  and 

TravehTfn  erelong  it  must  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  Czar, 

Siberia,  ii.  an(j  constitute  the  principal  outlet  of  his  immense 

236,  260.  .    r  *^ 

oriental  provinces. 

Formidable  as  the  power  of  Russia  is,  from  the 
character  boundless  extent  of  its  territory,  and  the  great  and 
jJeo'pie,  and  rapidly  increasing  number  of  its  subjects,  it  is  still 

vhrtaHhi~  tmore  so  ^rom  *^e  military  spirit  and  docile  disposi- 
for  con-  tion  by  which  they  are  distinguished.  The  prevail- 
que8t*  ing  passion  of  the  nation  is  the  love  of  conquest ;  and 
this  ardent  desire,  which  burns  as  fiercely  in  them  as 
democratic  ambition  does  in  the  free  states  of  Wes- 
tern Europe,  is  the  unseen  spring  which  both  retains 
them  submissive  under  the  standards  of  their  chief, 
and  impels  their  accumulated  force  in  ceaseless  ad- 
vance over  all  the  adjoining  states.  The  energies  of 
the  people,  great  as  the  territory  they  inhabit,  are 
never  wasted  in  internal  disputes ;  domestic  grievan- 
ces, hqw  great  soever,  are  overlooked  in  the  thirst 
for  foreign  aggrandizement ;  in  the  conquest  of  the 
world  the  people  hope  to  find  a  compensation,  and 


-#v- 
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more  than  a  compensation,  for  all  the  evils  of  their  chap. 
internal  administration.     Revolutions  of  the  im«rf.  LXV1!I* 


violent  kind  have  frequently  occurred  in  the  palace,  1812# 
and  the  order  of  succession,  as  in  all  eastern  dynas- 
ties, has  been  often  turned  aside  by  the  bloody  hand 
of  the  assassin;  but  no  republican  spirit  has  ever 
animated  any  considerable  part  of  the  population. 
The  troops  who  returned  from  Paris  in  1815, 
brought  with  them  a  strong  admiration  for  the  in- 
stitutions of  Western  Europe ;  and  a  large  part  of 
the  officers  who  led  the  victorious  armies  of  Alex- 
ander, were  engaged  for  ten  years  afterwards  in  a 
dark  conspiracy,  which  embittered  the  last  days,  and 
perhaps  shortened  the  life  of  that  great  monarch, 
and  certainly  convulsed  the  army  and  the  capital  on 
the  accession  of  his  successor.  But  the  nation  were 
strangers  to  that  political  movement;  the  private 
soldiers  who  engaged  in  it  were  entirely  ignorant 
alike  of  political  rights,  or  the  forms  by  which  they 
are  to  be  exercised  ;  *  and  the  authority  of  the  Czar 
is  still  obeyed  with  undiminished  oriental  servility 
in  every  part  of  his  vast  dominions. 

If  the  belief  in  the  ability  of  one  Englishman  to 
fight  two  Frenchmen  is  universally  impressed  upon  universal 
the  British  peasantry,  and  has  not  a  little  contributed  R^nthat 
to  the  many  fields  of  fame,  both  in  ancient  and  mo- **»<>"  daJ 
dent  times,  where  this  result  has  really  taken  place, ttewora 
it  is  not  less  true  that  every  Russian  is  inspired  with 
the  conviction,  that  his  country  is  one  day  to  conquer 

*  At  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  to  put  Constantiue  on  the  throne, 
in  1825,  which  Nicholas  only  stemmed  by  extraordinary  courage  and 
presence  of  mind,  the  cry  of  the  party  in  the  army  who  supported  him 
was,  u  Co— lantina  and  the  constitution."  Some  of  the  soldiers  being 
asked  what  was  meant  by  the  "  constitution,"  replied,  they  knew  per- 
fectly well.  "  It  was  the  new  carriage  in  which  the  Emperor  was  to 
drive." 
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chap,    the  world,  and  that  the  universal  belief  of  this  result 

LXVIII 

~  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  rapid  strides  which 

1812.    Russja>  0f  iate  years,  has  made  towards  its  realiza- 
tion.    The  passion  for  conquest,  the  thirst  for  ag- 
grandizement, are  among  the  strongest  natural  pro- 
pensities of  the  human  mind :  they  need  neither  the 
schoolmaster  nor  the  press  for  their  diffusion  ;  they 
are  felt  even  more  strongly  in  the  rudest  than  in 
the  most  advanced  and  civilized  ages  ;  and  have,  in 
almost  every  age,  impelled  the  wave  of  conquest  from 
the  regions  of  poverty  over  those  of  opulence.     The 
north  is,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  seat  of  this  de- 
vouring ambition,  and  the  fountain  from  whence  it 
floods  mankind ;  for  there  are  to  be  found  at  once 
the  hardihood  which  despises  danger,  the  penury 
which  pants  for  riches,  and  the  churlish  soil  which 
denies  them  but  to  the  sword  of  conquest.  The  meanest 
peasant  in  Russia  is  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
his  country  is  destined  to  subdue  the  world ;  the 
rudest  nomad  of  the  steppes  pants  for  the  period 
when  a  second  Timour  is  to  open  the  gates  of  Der- 
bend,  and  let  loose  upon  Southern  Asia  the  long  pent 
up  forces  of  its  northern  wilds.     The  fearful  strife 
of  1812,  the  important  conquests  of  1813  and  1814, 
have  added  immensely  to  this  natural  disposition ; 
the  march  through  Germany,  the  capture  of  Paris, 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  have  spread,  on  grounds 
which  can  hardly  be  denied  to  be  just,  the  idea  of 
their  invincibility ;  while  the  tales  recounted  by  the 
veteran  warriors  of  the  deeds  of  their  youth,  the 
wines  of  Champagne,  the  fruits  of  Lyons,  the  women 
of  Paris  and  Italy,  have  inspired  universally  that 
mingled  thirst  for  national  elevation  and  individual 
enjoyment,  which  constitute  the  principal  elements 
in  the  lust  of  conquest. 
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The  institutions  and  government  of  Russia  are  chap. 
calculated  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  foster  in  Lxvm- 


all  ranks  this  ambitious  spirit,  and  turn  it  in  a  per-    1812' 
manent  manner  to  the  purposes  of  national  elevation.  Ran*  de. 
Though  property  is  hereditary  in  its  descent,  and^JT0Bemw 
titles  follow  the  same  destination,  rank  is  personal  pioyment,  or 
only,  and  depends  entirely  upon  military  grade  or  theroJ»tgTft! 
emperor's   employment.      Thus,  a   general   of  the 
emperor's  creation  takes  precedence  of  a  prince  or 
count  by  birth ;  and  the  highest  noble,  if  he  has  not 
a  commission  in  the  army,  finds  himself  without 
-either  a  place  or  consideration  in  society.      This 
curious  combination  of  the  European  principle  of 
the  hereditary  descent  of  honours,  with  the  Asiatic 

9 

maxim  that  all  rank  is  personal  only,  and  flows  from 
the  gift  or  office  under  the  sovereign,  leads,  how- 
ever, to  hardly  any  of  the  embarrassments  in  prac- 
tice which  might,  a  priori,  be  expected  ;  for  as  the 
necessity  of  military  office  for  personal  rank  is  every 
"where  known,  and,  from  the  warlike  turn  of  the 
people,  cordially  acquiesced  in,  it  is  universally  sought 
after,  and  no  one  thinks  of  aspiring  to  any  place  in 
society  who  is  not  either  actually,  or  by  the  emperor's 
gift,  in  the  imperial  army.  The  necessity  of  this 
real  or  fictitious  military  rank  creates  a  multiplica- 
tion of  military  honours  and  designations,  which  is 
not  a  little  perplexing  to  foreigners,  and  sometimes 
excites  a  smile  even  in  the  Russians  themselves  ;* 

*  "  There  is  another  distinction  in  Russia,  the  frequency  of  which 
puzzled  us  not  a  little — that  of  General.  We  had  heard  several  people* 
.distinguished  neither  by  warlike  looks  nor  dress,  spoken  of  as  generals; 
some  of  whom  were  treated  by  the  young  officers  with  very  little  defer- 
ence. One  proved  to  be  the  director  of  a  theatre*  who  held  the  office- 
by  gift  of  the  emperor,  as  many  do  who  have  never  been  in  the  army. 
It  is  lavished  in  a  way  which  makes  it  perfectly  worthless.  We  heard 
of  an  apothecary  who  is  a  general,  and  the  empress's  accoucheur  may 
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chap,   but  it  is  admirably  calculated  to  foster  a  warlike 

LXVIIL  spirit  in  the  people,  and,  by  keeping  alive  the  feeling 

1812.    that  distinction  is  to  be  won  only  by  military  hon> 

>  Brtnmtr'iours,  to  coin  for  the  nation  the  reality  of  military 

Ronia,  i.  i 

a  10, 2i2«  success. 

In  consequence  of  this  universality  of  the  military 
Military  tpi- gpirit,  and  all-prevailing  sway  of  military  ambition, 
imperial6  the  whole  energies  of  the  nation  are,  to  an  extent 
pau«.  which  appears  almost  incredible  to  one  of  the  demo- 
cratic states  of  Western  Europe,  absorbed  in  the 
profession  of  arms.  From  the  emperor's  son  to  the 
peasant's  child,  the  career  of  ambition  lies  in  the 
same  channel ;  the  same  objects  of  desire  inflame  and 
animate  the  heart.  In  the  first  years  of  infancy,  the 
mind  of  the  young  Caesarowitch  is  warmed  by  the 
recital  of  the  exploits  of  his  father's  warriors  ;  the 
long  series  of  Russian  victories  is  ever  present  to  his 
mind ;  his  earliest  feeling  of  exultation,  his  proudest 
day  in  life,  is  when  he  is  first  arrayed  in  the  mimic 
garb  of  the  invincible  grenadiers,  who  have  carried 
the  Muscovite  standards  in  triumph  to  Paris,  Erivan, 
and  Adrianople  *    He  grows  up  under  the  influence 

be  lieutenant-colonel.  A  penniless  lieutenant,  with  bis  epaulettes  on 
bis  shoulders,  will  get  horses  instantly  in  travelling,  when  a  merchant, 
who  has  thousands,  must  wait  for  hours,  so  universal  is  the  respect  paid 
to  military  rank." — Brimnee's  Russia,  i.  210, 211.  These  are  trifles  ; 
but  they  are  straws  which  show  how  the  wind  sets ;  and  Europe  will 
find  it  a  pretty  stiff  north-east  wind  which  has  set  in  from  the  plains  of 
Muscovy. 

*  "  In  the  interior  of  the  saUe  blanche  of  the  imperial  palace  at  St 
Petersburg,  on  each  side  of  the  door,  were  placed  two  of  the  finest  gre- 
nadiers of  the  regiment,  measuring  at  least  six  feet  two  or  three  inches. 
When  we  had  passed  these  in  the  outer-hall,  to  our  amazement  we  be- 
held the  two  little  grand-dukes  standing  as  sentinels,  and  dressed  with 
minute  exactness  as  privates  of  the  regiment,  with  their  knapsacks, 
greatcoats,  and  haversacks,  all  in  marching  order.  To  the  inexpressible 
amusement  of  every  body,  the  emperor  himself  then  put  the  little  princes 
through  the  manual  and  platoon  exercises,  which  they  both  did  incom- 
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of  the  same  feelings;  the  troops  salute  him,  not   chap. 
with  the  title  of  emperor,  but  "  father;99  and  his  LXVlum 
familiar  and  uniform  appellation  to  them  is,  not  sol-    181*- 
diers,  but  *  children."*    The  empire,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Muscovite  peasant,  is  a  vast  family,  of  which 
the  Czar  k  the  head ;  the  chief  interest  of  all  its 
members  is  to  enlarge  the  possessions  and  extend  the 
glory  of  the  domestic  circle  ;  and  their  first  duty,  to '  Lond.  i. 

198  208. 

obey  the  imperial  commands,  and  sacrifice  themselves  Brem.  i. 
or  their  children,  when  required,  to  the  imperial360* 36K 
will.1 

When  fiueh  ie  the  tone  of  mind  which  pervades 
the  palace  and  the  peasantry,  it  may  be  readily  be- 1*  general 
lieved,  that  the  spirit  of  all  the  intermediate  classes,  th^Pug°h 
and,  in  effect,  of  the  whole  empire,  is  essentially  mili-the  EmP*ire- 
tary,  and  that  their  energies  are  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  warlike  pursuits.     In  truth,  this  object 

parably.  The  universal  delight,  from  the  oldest  general  to  the  lowest 
subaltern  of  the  guards,  was  something  I  cahnot  describe." — London- 
derby's  Tour  to  Russia,  i.  248.  The  author  has  the  satisfaction-  of 
giving  an  entire  confirmation  to  this  statement,  if  any  were  wanting, 
from  the  evidence  of  his  highly  respected  friend,  General  Tcheffkine, 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  chief  of  the  mining  engineers 
of  Russia, 'who  has  frequently  seen  the  little  grand-dukes  on  mimic  duty 
on  these  interesting  occasions. 

*  fe  The  troops  do  not  salute,  hut,  as  every  division  passes,  the  em* 
peror  bails  them  with  the,  accustomed  cheer  of  '  How  are  you,  my 
children  9'  To  which  they  reply,  in  enthusiastic  roar, '  We  thank  you, 
father?  The  corps  having  defied,  the  emperor  again  touches  his  hat  to 
all  the  officers,  saying, '  Adien>  messieurs ;  *  and  then,  walking  from  the 
regiment,  lie  exclaims, '  I  am  satisfied  with  your  zeal  and  conduct,  my 
children.*  *  Well  do  better  ne^t  time,'  is  then  the  cry  from  the  batta- 
lions ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  shout,  his  imperial  majesty,  accompanied 
by  the  little  Csesarowitch,  mounts  his  little  open  phaeton,  and  drives  off." 
— Londowdzeby*8  Travels  in  Russia,  i.  244.  The  first  time  that  the 
author  heard  these  striking  expressions  used  by  the  Czar  and  his  troops 
was  at  Paris  m  May  1814,  when  Alexander  reviewed  his  guards  on  the 
road  from  the  barrier  of  Neuflly  to  St  Cloud.  He  will  never  forget  the 
impression  which  these  words,  repeated  by  thirty  thousand  voices,  in 
accents  of  rapturous  enthusiasm;  produced  on  his  mind. 
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chap,  entirely  occupies  their  thoughts,  and  every  thing  else 

-is  comparatively  neglected.   Commerce,  though  flour- 

181^'  isbing,*  is  held  in  little  estimation,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  engrossed  by  the  merchants  of  the  English 
factory.  Agriculture,  though  not  less  than  in  the 
American  states  the  main  source  of  the  national 
strength,  is  left  to  the  boors,  who  prosecute  it  as 
their  fathers  did  before  them ;  and,  in  consequence, 
make  little  advance  in  improved  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion. Judicial  or  other  civil  employments,  save 
diplomacy,  are  held  in  utter  contempt  :f  the  whole 
youth  of  the  empire  who  aspire  to  any  station  in 
society,  are  bred  for  the  army.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  em- 
pire, comprising  ten  thousand  officers,  among  whom 
are  found  almost  all  its  talent  and  energy,  are  con- 
stantly at  the  public  seminaries,^:  where  military 
education  is  taught  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  the 

1835.  1836. 

*  Exports  of  Russia,     .         107,033,563         129,601,862  rubles. 
Imports,  .         .         .         165,686,702         180,913,929    do. 
•—  Lond.  ii.  145. 

f  "  Nothing  astonishes  the  Russian  or  Polish  noblemen  so  much  as 
seeing  the  estimation  in  which  the  civil  professions,  and  especially  the 
bar,  are  held  in  Great  Britain.  The  judicial  profession,  and  the  whole 
class  of  legal  practitioners,  are  every  where  despised  and  wretchedly 
paid ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  taking  of  bribes  is  all  but  uni- 
versal."— Bremner,  i.  344,350 — A  young*  Polish  nobleman  once  ener- 
getically expressed  to  the  author  how  much  he  had  been  •«  effrayeV' 
when  he  heard  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  an  avocat;  and  if  these  pages 
should  fall  under  the  eye  of  any  similar  military  youth,  he  will  probably 
be  not  less  horrified  at  rinding  the  author  has  been  bred  to  the  profession 
of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes. 

183G. 
X  Military  pupils  at  military  schools  under  G.  Duke  Michael,      8,733 

Pupils  at  Navy- Board  schools, 2,224 

Pupils  at  schools  under  Minister  ut  War,      .        .         .     169,024 


179.981 
— Krusensteru,  79 ;  and  Lo*d.  ii.  158. 
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whole  knowledge  communicated  is  of  a  kind  to  be  chap 
available  in  warlike  pursuits.     Europe  has  much  LXvnL 


need  to  consider  well  how  the  pressure  of  sixty  mil-  *812- 
lions  of  men,  doubling  every  half  century,  directed 
by  the  whole  talent  of  the  nation,  educated  at  such '  Knuen- 
seminaries,  is  to  be  averted ;  and  those  who  believe  traction  " 
that  a  pacific  era  is  arising — that  commercial  inter- r^w^- 
ests  are  to  rule  the  world,  and  one  great  deluge  oftt"»  iw. 
democracy  to  overwhelm  all  other  institutions,  would  1 66, 159. 
do  well  to  contemplate  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  y  "™^" 
this  state,  which  now  possesses  an  eighth  part  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe*1 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  warlike  spirit, 
and  of  the  military  institutions  in  the  empire,  military  Univeru% 
honours,  badges,  and  other  insignia,  are  universal,  uoniu^ii 
and  distributed,  both  to  civil  and  military  servants,  ^IJJ0^din 
with  a  profusion  which,  to  an  Englishman,  appears  milium  em- 
injudicious,  and  materially  lessens  their  real  valuep°7mcnt" 
as  a  badge  of  merit.     In  the  midst  of  these  nume- 
rous decorations,  however,  there  is  one  which  none 
Can  wear  but  those  who  really  earned  it,  which 
cannot  by  its  nature    be   prostituted   to    unwor- 
thy objects,  and   of  which   the   emperor  is  more 
proud  than  of  the  English  order  of  the  Garter— 
the  medal  given  to  all  the  soldiers  who  had  served  * 
in  the  campaign  of  1812.     With  this  exception, 
however,  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  attempts 
to  create  distinctions  by  classes  in  the  orders,  they 
appear,  at  least  to  an  English  eye,  exceedingly  com- 
mon; and  Talleyrand  expressed   this  feeling  with 
his  usual  felicity,  when,  on  seeing,  at  a  Russian 
party,  the  English  ambassador  enter  the  room  in  a1  sitde, 
plain  blue  coat,  amidst  the  galaxy  of  stars  with  which  1^  174. 
he  was  surrounded,  he  exclaimed — "  Ma  foi !  il  est 
bien  destingue  1 "  l 

vol.  IX.  B 
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chap1.       The  military  strength  of  the  empire  is  propor- 
lxviil  d0Qe^  to  its  va6t  physical  resources,  and  the  strong  war- 


1812.  jj^e  disposition  which  distinguishes  its  inhabitants. 
Military  Jt  consists  at  present,  (1840,)  according  to  the  infor- 
Ra»b.  mation  of  Marshal  Marmon  t  and  the  Marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry, who  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation, of  six  corps,  or  separate  armies  of  the  line, 
comprising  seventy-two  regiments  of  infantry,  twenty- 
four  of  light  cavalry,  ninety  batteries  of  foot,  and 
twelve  of  horse  artillery.  Each  regiment  of  infantry 
consists  of  seven  battalions  of  a  thousand  men  each  ; 
of  which  six  are  always  on  active  service,  and  the 
seventh  at  the  depot  in  the  interior;  so  that  the 
infantry  of  the  line  musters,  at  least  on  paper,  above 
five  hundred  thousand  men.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  are  twelve  regiments  of  infantry  and  twelve  of 
cavalry,  twelve  batteries  of  foot,  and  four  of  horse 
artillery,  in  the  Guards ;  twelve  regiments  of  grena- 
diers on  foot,  four  on  horseback,  and  seventeen  gre- 
nadier batteries.  There  are  also  twenty-four  regi- 
ments of  heavy  reserve  cavalry,  and  twelve  batteries 
of  reserve  horse  artillery;  and  the  corps  of  the 
Caucasus,  of  Orenburg,  of  Siberia,  Finland,  and 
the  interior,  which  number  among  them  no  less  than 
a  hundred  battalions  of  a  thousand  men  each,  forty 
regiments  of  horse,  and  thirty-six  batteries  of  artil- 
lery. In  addition  to  these  forces,  the  emperor  has 
at  his  disposal  one  hundred  and  forty-six  regiments 
of  Cossacks,  each  eight  hundred  strong,  and  of 
which  fifty-six  come  from  the  steppes  of  the  Don, 
and  are  superior  to  any  troops  in  the  world  for  the . 
service  of  light  cavalry.  If  these  immense  bodies  of 
men  were  complete,  they  would  number  above 
850,000  infantry,  and  250,000  horse.  But  the  ranks 
are  far  from  being  complete :  innumerable  officers  in 
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every  grade  have  an  interest  in  representing  tbe   chap. 
effective  force  as  greater  than  it  really  is,  as  they  LXVHI* 


draw  pay  and  rations  for  the  whole,  and  appropriate    ""• 
the  allowances  of  the  men  of  straw  to  themselves  ; 
and  in  no  service  in  tbe  world  is  the  difference  so 
considerable  between  tbe  muster-rolls  of  an  army  on 
paper,  and  tbe  real  nnmber  of  sabres  and  bayonets  it 
can  bring  into  tbe  field.     Still,  after  making  every 
allowance  for  these  well-known  deficiencies,  it  is  not 
going  too  far  to  assert,  that  Russia,  without  weaken* 
ing  her  establishments  in  the  fortresses  and  the 
interior,   can    produce    400,000  infantry,   100,000  !Mtrm<mt, 
horse, and  50,000 artillerymen,for  offensive  operations  ^84***9!' 
beyond  her  frontier,  though  it  would  require  more*,alttBni,,> 
than  one  year  to  bring  even  the  half  of  this  immense 
force  to  bear  on  any  point  in  Europe  or  Asia.1 

The  total  revenues  of  the  empire  at  this  moment 
do  not  exceed  L.1 4,000,000,  (140,000,000  of  florins,)  Revenues  of 
and  are  derived  from  a  capitation  tax,  to  which  j^^"' 
alike  every  individual  in  the  empire,  whether  serf  or  cost  of  th a 
free,  is  subjected ;  'a  tax  on  the  capital  of  merchants ;  rmy' 
the  crown  domains,  which  yield  a  large  part  of  the 
public  income,  and  proceed  from  the  obrok,  or  per- 
sonal duty  paid  by  the  peasants  of  tbe  crown,  and  the 
rent  of  the  lands  which  they  cultivate ;  tbe  custom- 
house duties ;  the  tax  on  the  sale  of  heritable  pro- 
perty, which  is   rated  at  five  per  cent ;  the  duty 
on  spirits ;  the  salt  monopoly ;  and  the  produce  of  the 
imperial  mines.    It  may  appear  surprising  how  forces 
so  immense  can  be  maintained  by  revenues  so  incon- 
siderable ;  bat  the  marvel  ceases  when  the  extremely 
small  sums  which  suffice  for  the  pay  of  the  troops 
are  taken  into  consideration.     Dr  Johnson's  celebra- 
ted saying,  "  that  eggs  are  a  penny  the  dozen  in 
the  Highlands,  not  because  eggs  are  many,  brtt 
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chap,   because  pence  "are  few,"  was  never  more  strongly 

I  X  VIIT  "• 

-L 1  exemplified.     The  cost  of  a  foot  soldier  for  a  year  in 

J  612.    Russia  ]S  little  more  than  a  third  of  what  it  is  in 
France,  and  a  fifth  of  his  cost  in  Great  Britain  ;  in 
the  cavalry  and  artillery,  the  difference  is  still  more 
striking.*      The    nominal    pay  of    the    soldier- 
nearly  a  ruble  (or  about  8d.)  a-day — is  not  inconsi- 
derable ;  but  so  much  of  it  is  stopped  off  by  rations 
and  other  deductions,  some  of  which  go  to  enrich  his 
officers,  that  he  has  not  half  a  farthing  per  diem  to 
spend  on  his  own  comforts — a  pittance,  small  as  it  is, 
which  is  nearly  double  of  what  is  enjoyed  in  the  sea 
„   service.     The  Cossacks  receive  8s*  6d.  of  clear  pay 
annually,  out  of  which  they  are  obliged  to  furnish 
themselves  with  starched  neckcloths.     As  some  com- 
pensation, however,  for  the  limited  amount  of  his 
i  Marmont,  paj%  every  Russian  soldier  becomes  free  on  entering 
Ti?o^h£iL  ^e  army  5  and  he  is  entitled  to  his  discharge  after 
iir«nner,  i.  twenty  years*  service,  on  which  occasion  he  receives 
'      '  four  or  five  hundred  rubles  (L.16  or  L.20)  to  stock 
a  farm  assigned  to  him  on  the  crown  domains.1 
Predial  slavery,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  general 
Slavery  of  in  Russia,  with  the  exception  of  the  crown  domains, 
easan-  ^^  ^e  territories  of  the  Cossacks  and  Malo-Russians 
in  the  south,  where  personal  freedom  has  been  long 

Francs.       j£.    *. 

*  Cost  of  a  foot  soldier  for  a  year  in  Russia,     120  or   5    0 
»  „  in  Austria,    212  or    9    8 

„  „  in  Prussia,    240  or  10    0 

,»  ,,  in  France,    340  or  14     6 

„  „  in  England,  538  or  21   14 

The  magnitude  of  tliis  disproportion  is  not  to  be  alone  explained  by 
the  difference  in  the  yalue  of  money  in  each  of  these  states  when  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  for  between  some  of  them, 
especially  France  and  Great  Britain,  this  difference  is  inconsiderable. 
"Much  more  is  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  habits  of  enjoyment  and 
good  living  in  the  working  classes  in  the  European  states ;  and  in  this 
respect  the  British  soldier,  as  well  as  citizen,  stands  far  a-head  of  all 
the  rest. — See  Mabmont,  Voyages,  i.  169,  190. 


try 
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established.     This  sullen  line  of  demr rcation,  how-   chap. 

LXVIIL 


ever,  is  much  less  strongly  marked  there  than  in 
many  other  countries,  from  the  custom  which  prevails    *812' 
of  the  master  allowing  the  serfs  who  have  a  turn  for 
commerce  or  the  arts,  to  engage  in  such  lucrative 
employments,  and  realize  their  gains  for  themselves, 
upon  paying  him  a  certain  obrob,  or  capitation  tax, 
annually — a  practice  which  almost  lets  in  to  the  in- 
dustrious slave  {he  blessings  of  freedom.     Even  to 
those  who  remain  at  their  pristine  occupations  of  the    • 
axe  and  the  plough,  the  bond  which  attaches  them  to 
the  soil,  though  often  felt  as  galling  at  one  period  of 
life,  proves' a  blessing  at  another:  the  labourers  on 
an  estate  constitute,  as  they  formerly  did  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  chief  part  of  its  value ;  and  thus  the  pro- 
prietor is  induced  to  take  care  of  his  slaves  by  the 
same  motives  which  prompt  him  to  do  so  with  his 
buildings  or  cattle.     Relief  in  sickness,  care  of  or- 
phans, maintenance  of  the  maimed,  or  in  old  age,  are 
important  advantages  to  the  labouring  classes  even 
in  the  most  favourable 'circumstances  ;  and  with  all 
the  facilities  for  rendering  themselves  independent, 
which  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  and  the  powerof  accu- 
mulating and  preserving  capital  arising  from  the  inter- 
change of  commerce,  afford ;  in  rude  periods,  when  these 
advantages  are  unknown,  and  the  means  of  providing 
during  the  vigour  for  the  weakness  of  life  do  not  exist, 
they  are  of  inestimable  value.   The  long  want  of  such 
maintenance  and  care  for  the  poor,  is  the  true  secret 
of  the  misery  of  Ireland ;  it  would  be  a  real  blessing  to 
its  inhabitants,  in  lieu  of  the  destitution  of  freedom,  to 
obtain  the  protection  of  slavery.*  Stripes,  insults,  and 

•  "I  have  no  hesitation,  in  saying,  that  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
in  Russia  is  far  superior  to  the  same  class  in  Ireland.  Provisions  are 
plentiful,  good,  and  cheap  ;  good  comfortable  log-houses  are  to  be  seen 
in  ever}*  village;  immense  droves  of  cattle  are  scattered  over  unlimited 
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chap,  compulsory  labour  are  no  light  evils ;  but  they  are  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  wasting  agonies  of  famine, 
•  1812#    the  violence  of  ill-directed  and  ungovernable  passions, 
which  never  fail  to  seize  upon  prematurely  emanci- 
pated man.     The  servitude  and  forced  industry  of 
the  serf  fill  up  the  interval,  the  long  and  important 
interval,  between  the  roving  independence  of  the 
savage,  who  lives  by  the  chase  or  the  milk  of  his 
herds,  and  the  voluntary  toil  of  the  freeman,  around 
'  Clarke's  whom  artificial  wants  have  thrown  the  unseen  but 
Jo  and'i  70. "  vet*ng  chains  of  civilized  life.    But  for  its  existence, 
Cox's  Tn-  this  wide  chasm  could  never  have  been  passed ;  for 
183.  Heber  man  will  never  labour  voluntarily  till  he  h&s  acquired 
u  no**'  ^e  hah**6  an(* desires  of  an  advanced  stage  in  society ; 
Tooke's     and  those  habits,  when  generally  pervading  the  com* 
iv.  c8.  V.  '  munity,  can  exist  only  from  the  effect  of  previous 
centuries  of  compulsory  labour.1 

The  army  is  kept  up  by  a  compulsory  levy  of  so 
Mode  of  many  per  hundred  or  thousand,  levied  by  govern- 
trJopI!? the  ment  under  the  authority  of  an  imperial  ukase.  In 
general,  five  in  a  thousand  is  the  annual  quota  which 
is  required ;  but  on  pressing  occasions,  two  or  three 
per  hundred  are  demanded ;  and  on  occasion  of  the 
French  advance  to  Moscow,  ten  in  that  number  were 
voluntarily  voted  by  the  Russian  nobles.  Each 
proprietor  is  obliged,  in  addition  to  the  man,  to  fur- 
pastures  ;  and  whole  forests  of  fuel  may  be  had  for  a  trifle.  With  ordi- 
nary care  and  economy  the  Russian  peasant  may  become  rich,  especially 
in  those  villages  situated  between  the  two  capitals.  In  Siberia,  scarcely 
any  full-grown  man  is  to  be  found  among  the  convicts  who  has  not  two 
or  three  horses,  and  as  many  cattle ;  and  they  yield  him,  from  the  price 
paid  for  their  labour  at  the  government  prices,  a  sum  adequate  to  the 
purchase  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of  meat  and  three  of  bread  daily, 
in  addition  to  the  produce  of  the  land  allotted  to  the  convicts.— 
Cqchrane'b  Travels  t»  Mussia  and  Siberia,  i.  79  and  190.  It  would 
be  a  happy  day  for  the  Irish  peasantry,  the  slaves  of  their  own  heedless 
and  savage  passions,  when  they  exchanged  places  with  the  Siberian  con- 
victs, subjected  to  the  less  grievous  joke  of  punishment  and  despotism* 
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nish  his  outfit  to  government,  amounting  to  thirty-   chap. 
three  rubles  (L.1,  5s.  lOd.)     The  day  of  drawing     xvm- 


the  men  on  the  several  estates  is  one  of  universal  1815* 
mourning  and  lamentation ;  the  conscript  leaves  his 
paternal  home,  with  scarce  a  hope  of  ever  seeing  it 
again ;  his  mother  and  sisters  make  the  air  resound 
with  their  shrieks ;  chains  are  often  necessary  to 
secure  his  appearance  at  the  appointed  place  of 
muster ;  and  his  companions  in  tears  accompany  him 
for  miles  on  the  road  to  his  destination.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  other  cases,  where  a  separation  from 
old  habits  is  induced  by  irresistible  necessity,  the 
human  mind  bends  to  the  force  of  circumstances  : 
with  his  military  dress  and  the  first  use  of  arms,  the 
young  soldier  puts  off  the  recollection  of  former  days ; 
a  new  career  of  ambition,  fresh  rewards,  hitherto  un- 
known desires,  stimulate  his  mind ;  he  feels  the  dig- 
nity  of  a  freeman,  the  elevation  of  a  superior  profes- 
sion, and  not  unfrequently  the  most  painful  moment  in  * 
life  is  afterwards  found  to  have  been  the  nativity  of  a 
more  elevated  state  of  existence.  In  one  instance 
only,  the  natural  feelings  of  grief  at  the  separation  of 
the  young  conscript  from  all  that  are  dear  to  him, 
were  overcome  by  a  still  holier  feeling.  When  the 
regiments  were  raised  in  pursuance  of  the  great  levy 
which  followed  the  French  advance  to  Moscow,  tears 
were  shed  in  abundance  when  those  on  whom  the  lot 
had  fallen  took  their  departure :  but  they  were  tears 
of  joy  and  exultation  upon  the  part  of  their  relatives,1  Bremner, 
not  of  sorrow ;  and  the  only  houses  in  which  real  grief  fi7°ioS*gur' 
was  felt,  were  those  whose  sons  were  not  called  on?™'*  "j- 

1  I         M  11     f"^H 

to  join  their  comrades  in  the  sacred  duty  of  defend- 
ing their  country.1 

Vast  as  are  the  military  resources  which  this  sys- 
tem of  regular  conscription,  in  a  country  so  immense, 


colonies. 
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chap,  and  containing  a  population  so  rapidly  increasing, 

places  at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian  emperor,  they 

1812.  form  by  no  means  the  whole  of  those  on  which  he 
Military  has  to  rely.  Whole  nations  of  soldiers  are  contained 
in  the  Muscovite  dominions,  and  are  ever  ready  to 
start  into  activity  at  a  signal  from  the  Czar.  The 
military  colonies  constitute  an  important  and 
rapidly  increasing  part  of  the  imperial  possessions* 
and  furnish  no  small  addition  to  the  warlike  strength 
of  the  empire;  They  owe  their  origin  to  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander,  who,  being  struck  with  the  advan- 
tages which  similar  establishments  on  the  frontiers  of 
Transylvania*  had  long  afforded  to  the  Austrians  in 
warding  off  the  incursions  of  the  Mussulman  horse, 
resolved  in  1817  to  establish  them  on  a  great  scale 
in  different  parts  of  his  dominions ;  and  the  same 
system  was  extended  and  enlarged  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  able  general  De  Witt,  in  the  southern 
provinces,  in  1821.  Several  divisions  of  cavalry 
were  colonized  in  this  manner ;  and  a  floating  popu- 
lation of  seventy  thousand  wandering  tribes  located 
on  the  districts  allotted  to  them,  to  furnish  recruits 
to  the  troops.  The  holders  of  these  lands,  which 
they  receive  from  the  crown,  are  bound,  as  the  only 
payment  they  make  for  them,  to  lodge  and  maintain  a 
soldier ;  and  to  labour  for  forty- four  days  in  the  year 
for  the  public  works  in  progress  in  the  country. 
There  are  already  in  the  military  colonies  twelve 
thousand  men,  constantly  ready  and  equipped,  as  a 
depot  for  the  twenty  regiments  which  are  distributed 
in  this  manner ;  and  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  youth 
from  whom  the  recruits  are  furnished,  is  perpetually 
kept  alive  by  the  recital  of  glories,  perils,  and  plun- 

*  See  for  the  Austrian  fronfer  military  colonies,  Mabmont*s  Voyages, 
i.  226— 223;  Walsh's  Con. tintinoplo,  287;  and  Clabke's  Travels. 
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der,  which  they  hear  from  the  veterans  who  ate  set-  chap. 
tied  on  the  lands.    The  military  spirit  thus  comes  to  - 


animate  the  entire  population :  the  esprit  de  corps  is    1812' 
felt  not  by  regiments  alone,  but  the  whole  flourish* 
ing  colony  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.    As  the 
experiment  has  met  with  entire  success,  and  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  extent  of  waste  land  which  may  be 
appropriated  in  the  Muscovite  dominions  to  these 
purposes,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  bounds  to  the 
addition  which  may  thus  be  made  to  the  power  of 
the  Czar,  by  a  system  which  superadds  to  the  mili-'Marmont, 
tary  tenure  of  the  feudal  ages  the  regular  organi-^0^1' 
zation  and  powerful  control  of  modern  government. l 
The  Cossacks  are  another  race  of  colonized  war- 
riors,£who  all  hold  their  lands  by  military  tenure,  The  Cus- 
and  are  able,  when  occasion  requires,  to  furnish  the  "£*','  tv  . 
whole  male  population  capable  of  bearing  arms  for  **7.  <**«•- 
the  service  of  the  state.     The  Cossacks  of  the  DonL^crt. 
inhabit  a  territory  of  immense  extent:  it  spreads  over 
no  less  than  57,600  square  geographical  miles  in 
extent :  a  surface  nearly  two-thirds  of  that  of  the 
whole  British  islands,  and  incomparably  more  level 
and  fertile.    Some  part  of  it  is  as  fruitful  as  the  Uk- 
raine, and  it  is  all  destitute  of  hills ;  but  a  consider- 
able portion,  though  covered  with  a  velvet  carpet  of 
turf,  is  probably  destined  to  remain  for  ever,  from  the 
want  of  rivers  or  brooks,  inhabited  only  by  nomad 
herdsmen.    Unlike  the  peasants  of  the  greater  part 
of  Russia,  the  people  of  this  district  are  entirely  re- 
lieved from  the  fetters  of  servitude.     "  Free  as  a  Cos* 

m 

sack,"  is  a  common  proverb  through  all  the  south  of 
the  Muscovite  dominions ;  their  political  privileges, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  Russian  empire,  approach  to 
those  of  democratic  equality ;  and  the  active  roving 
habits  of  the  race  are  strongly  exemplified  even  in 
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chap,  those  situations  where  they  are  fixed  in  one  situation. 

L.XVIII 

. Land  permanently  engaged  in  the  labours  of  agricul- 

1812-  ture.  Though  their  industry  there  is  very  conspi- 
cuous, the  Tillages  clean  and  thriving,  the  houses 
white  and  comfortable,  and  the  produce  of  their 
fisheries  on  the  Don  very  considerable ;  *  yet  the  dis- 
positions of  the  people  are  still  those  of  their  Scythian 
forefathers.  Horses  comprise  their  chief,  often  their 
only  luxury ;  equestrian  races  or  games  their  great 
delight ;  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  stallions  consti- 
tute the  studs  of  the  great,  three  or  four  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  poor ;  boundless  pastures  furnish  to 
i  Maite  all  the  means  of  ample  subsistence ;  and  all  are  alike 
402.°'  *#    ready,  at  the  call  of  their  beloved  hetman,  to  follow 

428m446."%  ^1S  fortline8  to  *he  scenes  of  European  plunder  or 
glory.1 

Under  a  pure  and  cloudless  heaven  are  spread  out 
Description  the  boundless  steppes  of  the  Ukraine,  of  which  it  was 

Ukraine,     l°ng  ag°  Sa^  that  "  the  sky  is  ever  serene,  and  storms 
and  the      amj  hurricanes  are  unknown.**    One  who  has  been 

character  of 

its  inhabi-  accustomed  to  the  gloomy  forests,  dark  clouds,  sterile 
tant>>  lands,  and  marshes,  of  the  north  of  Russia,  can  hardly 
figure  to  himself  the  'boundless  fields  waving  with 
corn,  the  valleys  strewed  with  the  fresh  down  of 
blooming  vegetation,  the  meadows  whose  luxuriant 
covering  conceals  from  the  eye  the  waters  of  the 
streams.  Still  less  can  the  habitations  of  the  people 
in  Great  Russia  convey  an  idea  of  the  cottages  in  the 
Ukraine,  built  of  carved  trees  covered  with  white- 
washed  clay,  with  smooth  polished  earthen  floors. 
The  dirty  peasant  of  Great  Russia,  with  his  long 
tangled  hair,  bespeaks  the  Tartar  rule ;  while  the  vil* 

*  The  export  offish  and  caviare  from  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks 
is  no  less  than  500,000  rubles,  or  about  L. 25,000  annually :  a  sum 
equivalent  to  at  least  L.  100,000  a-yearin  this  country,— Ma ltb  Brun, 
Ti.  402. 
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lager  of  the  north,  with  his  dear  blue  eyes  and  light  chap. 
brown  hair,  attests  the  Sdavonian  blood.  But  in  the  LXYm* 
Ukraine,  the  serious  reflecting  countenance  of  the    1812. 
man,  his  tall  figure,  half-shaven  head,  long  musta- 
ches ancl  abrupt  speech,  discover  the  mingled  descent 
of  the  ancient  Russian  and  savage  Asiatic.     His  dress 
bears  marks  of  the  Lithuanian  and  Polish  rule  of  four 
centuries.     He  is  slow,  taciturn,  and  of  few  words ; 
but  shrewd,  intelligent,  and  rigorous  in  the  observ- 
ance of  promises,  both  given  and  received.  While  the 
one  lives  entirely  in  the  present,  the  other  dwells 
chiefly  on  the  past.   Remind  the  Cossack  of  his  former 
glories,  his  recent  historical  achievements,  and  you 
Lave  found  the  passport  to  his  heart :  his  counten-'  p0i«woy, 
ance  will  brighten,  his  eye  kindle,  you  will  hear  the  R„£jaof  ii# 
song  of  the  steppe,  and  be  astonished  at  the  cheerful-31 7* 
ness  of  his  disposition.1 

The  origin  of  this  singular  people  accounts  in  a 
considerable  degree    for  their  peculiar  -character,  incredible 
Nature  and  man  bare  stamped  an  impress  upon  their  ^^ 
minds,  which  can  never  be  effaced.  Placed  on  the  fron-  *"  *"*>" iQ 
tiers  of  Europe  and  Asia,  they  have  always  dwelt  inRU1«a  i, 
the  plains  which,  from  the  earliest  ages,  have  been  the^ 
highway  by  which  Scythian  violence  passed  on  to  civil- 
ized plunder.    Amidst  tombs  which,  rising  on  either 
hand  amidst  the  boundless  wastes,  marked  the  blood- 
stained passage  of  the  multitudinous  nations  whose 
names,  as  Chateaubriand  has  said,  "  are  known  only 
to  God ; "  amidst  walls  raised  by  unknown  hands,  and 
cemeteries  whitening  with  the  bones  of  Russians, 
Hungarians,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles,  the  Tartar  still 
discerned  the  tracks  which  led  from  his  far  distant 
steppes  to  the  seat  of  civilized  man.     Flights  of 
rapacious  birds  announced  their  approach,  and  the 
itaournful  omen  was  confirmed  by  the  glowing  sky 


former 
timet. 
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chap,   that  reddened  as  their  torches  consumed  the  villages. 

LXVIII. 

The  barbarian  hordes/  in  their  sadden  attacks,  over- 


1 812,    powered  the  inhabitants,  and  seized  the  fruits  of  their 
toil  before  the  warlike  proprietors  could  assemble 
from  their  castles  for  their  defence.     Prompt  in  ag- 
gression, prompter  still  in  flight,  they  dragged  into 
Captivity  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  driving  off  the 
herds,  and  leaving  behind  them  only  the  silence  of 
ashes  and  the  corpses  of  the  slain.     Notwithstanding 
this  ceaseless  havoc,  the  population  still  sprang  up 
1  Gnorow*  afresh  upon  that  beautiful  soil ;  cut  up,  as  it  was, 
Jection8of"  Says  a  Sclavonian  poet,  "  by  the  tramp  of  horses, 
Poland  in    fertilized  by  human  blood,  and  white  with  bones— ^ 

1830-31,  * 

47,48.       where  sorrow  grew  abundantly."  ' 

It  was  amidst  the  misery  and  from  the  effects  of 

Origin  of    this  constant  devastation,  which  continued  for  several 

sacks  in*"     centuries,   that   the  Cossack   nation  took   its  rise. 

the*  disas-  ^wo  corners  of  land,  overlooked  in  the  great  streams 
of  conquest  to  the  south-west,  remained  as  places  of 
refuge  for  the  fugitives — one  beyond  the  Don,  to- 
wards the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  the  other  beyond  the 
islands  of  the  Dnieper,  towards  the  Black  Sea — and 
these  were  the  cradle  of  this  singular  people,  as  the 
Lagunae  of  the  Po  were,  from  a  similar  cause  and 
at  the  same  period,  of  the  Venetian  Republic.    About 
sixty  miles  below  Kiow,  the  Dnieper  forms  a  variety 
of  islands,  upwards  of  seventy  in  number.     The 
banks  of  the  river,  here  fringed  with  wood,  there 
steep  or  marshy — the  deep  caverns  in  the  rocky 
islands,    concealed   by  spreading   trees   or   tangled 
thorn  bushes,  offered  a  favourable  place  of  refuge, 
when  the  open  country  was  overrun  by  the  bar- 
barians.    At  the  epoch  of  the  first  general  invasion 
of  the  Tartars,  and  again  during  the  Lithuanian 
wars,  many  persons  found  shelter  here ;   and  their 


1812. 
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number  was  subsequently  increased  by  tbe  arrival  chap. 
of  adventurers,  guided  by  necessity  or  tbe  love  of ■ 
change ;  by  deserters  from  the  Lithuanian,  Polish, 
Hungarian,  and  Walachian  ranks ;  by  fugitives  from 
Tartar  bondage;  or  by  serfs  escaping  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  lords.     Tbe  motley  crew  was  at  first 
held  together,  and  prevented  from  overstepping  its 
limits,  by  a  rule  enforcing,  during  the  common  cala- 
mity, celibacy,  fishing,  and  hard  labour.  Gradually, 
a%  the  danger  rolled  away,  these  restrictions  were 
forgotten,  and  they  ventured  upon  secret  excursions 
to  tbe  neighbouring  plains,  which,  by  degrees,  ex- 
tended down  the  Dnieper  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  very  walls  of  Constantinople.    In 
more  peaceable  times,  they  spread  over  the  adjoining 
plains,  fed  vast  flocks  on  the  steppes,  and  cultivated 
the  earth  ;  and  then,  in  huts  built  of  clay,  they  led 
a  rude  life,  mindful  only  of  the  subsistence  of  the 
moment.    But  they  retained  the  character  imprinted 
on  them  by  their  origin,  their  necessities,  and  their 
situation  :  fishing  in  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper  ever 
remained,  and  still  continues,  a  favourite  occupation 
of  the  people,  and  a  principal  source  of  their  wealth ; 
the  necessity  of  flight  to  existence  was  constantly 
felt ;  and  the  nation,  true  to  its  origin,  still  looked  for 
its  riches  in  prosperity,  its  refuge  in  adversity,  to 
the  swiftness  of  its  steeds.     "  Let  the  flame  of  inva- 
sion," said  they,  "  consume  our  huts  :  in  a  week  we 
shall  plant  new  hedges,  fill  up  our  ditches  with  earth, 
cover  our  thorns  with  reeds — soon  others  shall  arise. 
Sooner  shall   the  foe  be  wearied  with  destruction 
than  we  with  restoration."     Independence,  amidst  a 
world  of  6erfs,  gave  charms  to  this  precarious  exist- 
ence ;  freedom  sweetened  the  toils  and  lightened  the 
dangers  of  these  unfettered  rovers.    Their  own  in- 
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chap,  dustry,  the  spoils  of  others,  brought  them  plenty : 
mounted  on  swift  chargers,  free  as  the  wind  of  the 


1812#  steppes,  they  enjoyed  their  liberty ;  and  generations 
grew  up  amidst  the  clashing  of  swords  and  the  song 
of  battle.  Singing  the  airs  of  his  native  wilds,  the 
Cossack  of  former  days  left  his  home  on  a  cruise  to 
Azoff,  Sinope,  or  Constantinople;  a  beautiful  cap- 
tive often  became  his  wife,  the  riehest  stuffs  his 
attire,  his  enemies9  best  weapons  his  arms.  He 
returned  borne  with  his  trophies,  distributed  his 
spoils,  and  took  no  charge  of  the  morrow ;  but  the 
trophies  of  his  prowess  were  religiously  preserved ; 
his  children  played  with  his  sword,  or  arrayed  them- 
selves in  the  panoply  of  his  enemies.  These  habits 
still  continue,  though  the  objects  and  scene  of  his 
warfare  are  changed  ;  and  the  Cossack  youth  point 
to  the  cuirasses  of  the  French  horsemen,  or  the 
standards  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  preserved  in  their 
i  Gnorow-  churches ;  and  honour  these  prizes  of  recent  valour, 
land,  i.  74,  as  their  ancestors  did  the  trophies  of  Trebizond  or 
75<  the  spoils  of  Constantinople.1 

Nearly  the  whole  Cossacks  of  the  Don  capable  of 

influence  of  bearing  arms,  attended  the  standard  of  Platoff  to  the 

^Glrmlny  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  and  by  their  indefatigable 

*°dt£eFQ^_  activity  as  light  horse,  mainly  contributed  to  the 

Backs.        astonishing  results  of  the  campaign;  and  nothing 

now  arrests  so  certainly  the  volatile  youth  of  the 

plains  of  the  Don  as  the  recital,  by  the  old  warriors, 

of  their  exploits  on  the  fields  of  Germany  and  France, 

the  marvels  of  Paris,  the  wines  and  the  women  of 

the  south.    The  shining  armour  of  the  cuirassiers  of 

the  Imperial  Guard,  the  trophies  of  the  hard-fought 

field  of  Eylau  ;*  the  eagles  and  standards  which 

were  won  amidst  the  cannonade  of  Leipsic,  hang,  the 

•  Ante,  vi.  77. 
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objects  of  universal  veneration,  in  the  church  of  chap. 

Lxvm. 
Tcherkask,  the  principal  town  of  their  country;  and 


1812 

though  their  institutions  are  so  free  as  almost  to 
rival  the  ruinous  democracy  of  Poland,  the  turbu-1  Malte. 
lence  of  pastoral  republicanism  is  gradually  yielding  402, 403. 


to  the  seductions  and  the  address  of  the  Imperial S^w"" 
court,  and  on  all  important  occasions  it  is  effectually  ciwi»t 
drowned  in  the  indelible  passion  for  warfare  and.283, 296. 
plunder.1 

Above  a  hundred  thousand  Cossacks,  distributed 
in  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  regiments,  are  now  toTke"  *p~ 

*  °  pearance, 

be  found  in  the  Muscovite  armies ;   their  physical  manner., 
force,  and  the  vast  influence  which  they  exerted  in" l^g. 
the  later  years  of  the  war,  render  them  an  object  of 
serious  importance  and  interest  to  all  the  European 
states.     The  word  "  Cossack"  means  a  volunteer  or,.Kar?m- 

gin,  vi. 

free  partisan  ;*  their  whole  service  is  voluntary ;  one  476. 
of  their  most  highly  valued  privileges  is,  that  they 
cannot  be  chained,  when  enrolled  and  on  the  march 
to  the  military  stations,  as  the  other  conscripts  of 
Russia  are,  when  they  prove  refractory.  They  hold 
their  lands  by  military  tenure ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  it,  every  individual  is  obliged  to  serve  four  years 
in  the  Russian  armies,  and  this  they  do  in  time  of 
peace  for  a  mere  nominal  pay.  This  service  is  to 
them  rather  an  amusement  and  delight  than  a  duty. 
Trained  from  early  childhood  to  the  use  of  the  lance 
and  sword ;  familiarized  to  the  management  of  the 
small  but  active  horse,  which  can  undergo  almost 
any  fatigue,  and  seldom  falls  even  in  the  roughest 
country,  the  young  Cossack  joyfully  mounts  the 
playfellow  and  companion  of  bis  infancy,  and  wends 
his  way,  exulting,  to  the  unknown  but  oft  imagined 
scenes  of  distant  plunder.  At  home  he  is  kind* 
gentle,  and  domestic  in  his  habits ;  but  when  called 
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chap,   to  foreign  warfare,  he  assumes  at  once  the  ferocious 

LXVIIf 

'  habits  of  his  Scythian  ancestors.     Pillage  is   their 


1812. 


principal  object,  and   the  whole  produce  of  their 
marauding  which  will   admit  of  being  carried,  is 
stowtd  away  between  the  saddle  and  the  girths ;  so 
that,  after  a  long  campaign,  they  sit  fully  a  foot  above 
1  pcrwMi  the  backs  of  their  horses.     They  seldom,  in  former 
turn."™"    wars,  gave  quarter ;  but  in  the  campaign  of  1812, 
Na°"ieon    an(*  ***e  subsequent  years,  Alexander  promised  them 
v.  363.      a  ducat  for  every  French  prisoner  they  brought  in, 
432^4 40."'  which  soon  produced  a  plentiful  harvest  of  captives.1 
Like  other  Asiatic  horsemen,  to  whom  they  belong 
Their  mode  by  descent,  if  not  by  birth,  the  Cossacks  do  not  attack 
anAabiu  *n  a  cl°se  body  l^e  the  European  cavaliers,  but  in  a 
ia  war.      swarm,  or  loose  charge,  where  each  man  selects  his 
individual  antagonist ;  and,  with  a  loud  hourra,  they 
bear  furiously  down  upon  their  opponents.     In  the 
course  of  the  war  in  Germany,  however,  in  1813, 
they  came  to  act  in  a  more  regular  and  systematic 
manner ;  and  both  then,  and  in  the  campaign  in  the 
following  spring  in  France,  frequently  and  success- 
fully charged  squares,  and  performed  all  the  duties 
of  regular  cavalry.     But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  service 
of  light  troops  that  the  Cossacks  are  seen  to  advan- 
tage, and  then  their  services  are  invaluable.     Never 
had  an  army  such  eyes  as  they  furnish  ;  none  ever 
possessed  a  host  capable  of  drawing  such  a  screen 
before  the  observation  of  the  enemy.     Mounted  on 
their  hardy  little  horses,  they  have  frequently  been 
known   to  march  a  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours,  loaded  with  arms  and  plunder ;  and  in  their 
heaviest  marching  order,  they  plunge  into  rivers, 
thread  morasses,  explore  thickets,  and  cross  the  most 
fearful  deserts,  whether  parched  by  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer or  charged  with  the  snows' of  winter.    No  army 
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with  the  Cossacks  in  its  front  need  fear  a  surprise ;  chap. 
none  with  them  heading  the  pursuit  can  be  secure  LXVin- 


against  it.     Their  velocity,  activity,  and  courage,    1812* 
render  them  peculiarly  dangerous  to  a  retreating, 
often  fatal  to  a  flying  enemy.     When  the  rearguard 
halts,  and  a  respectable  force  collects  to  oppose  their 
incursions,  they   never  hazard  an  attack,  but  fly  1  Personal 
without  hesitation,  like  the  Parthians  of  old,  till  a 


Scott's  Na- 

more  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  the  pursuit  poi«m,  T. 
occurs ;  and  when  the  enemy  again  retires,  they  press  wiwi Ra 
upon  his  retreating  golumns,  inundate  the  country  on  f]J|J!f"££ 
all  sides  of  his  line  of  march,  and  are  frequently  to  be  as.  Br«m. 
seen  a  hundred  miles  in  advance  of  the  pursuing  force.1  '     ' 

The  naval  force  of  Russia,  though  far  from  being 
inconsiderable,  and  now  an  object  of  well-founded  Hani  for» 
and  serious  alarm  to  Great  Britain,  is  not  the  direc-  0M1*' 
tion  which  the  national  spirit  naturally  takes,  nor  in 
which  durable  danger  to  other  states  is  probably 
to  be  apprehended.  At  present,  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las has  thirty  ships  of  the  line  and  twenty-two  strong 
frigates  at  Cronstadt ;  besides  sixteen  of  the  line  and 
twelve  frigates  in  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  been  main* 
tained  nearly  at  that  level  for  the  last  thirty  years ; 
and  what  renders  it  peculiarly  formidable  to  Eng- 
land is,  that  this  large  force  is  not  distracted  by  the 
defence  of  any  colonies  or  distant  possessions ;  that  it 
is  kept  constantly  on  the  war  establishment,  and  with 
stores  and  provisions  on  board  ready  for  immediate 
operations ;  that  the  Baltic  fleet  in  summer  manoeuvres 
for  some  months  with  thirty  thousand  men  on  board ; 
that,  though  extremely  deficient  in  nautical  skill,  the 
Russian  sailors  are  admirably  trained  to  the  practice 
of  gunnery,  and  stand  with  devoted  resolution  to 
their  pieces  alike  in  naval  as  military  war ;  *  and 

*  "  Lay  yourself  alongside  a  Frenchman ;  but  outmanoeuvre  a  Rus- 
sian."—Nelsoit. 

VOL.  IX,  C 
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chap,  that,  under  protection  of  the  bastions  of  Cronstadt, 


and  the  castles  of  the  Dardanelles,  they  possess  alike, 
*8    ;    in  the  north  and  the  south,  impregnable  places  of 
375,376.  refuge.1 

Still,  though  the  danger  to  England  is  doubtless 
General  dis.  great  while  such  a  force  lies  within  a  fortnight's  sail 
ofX'alrtkm  of  London,  with  hardly  any  fleet  at  the  disposal  of  the 
*•  *•*****•  British  government  to  protect  the  English  shores,* 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  from  the  naval  power  of 
Russia  that  the  liberties  of  Europe  are  permanently 
to  be  endangered.     The  spirit  of  the  nation  is  essen- 
tially military :  territorial  conquest,  not  commercial 
extension  or  distant  colonization,  is  her  destined 
path :  the  despotic  nature  of  the  government,  the 
closing  of  the  Baltic  by  ice  during  half  the  year,  and 
of  the  Enxine  by  the  gates  of  the  Dardanelles  during 
the  whole,  are  alike  inconsistent  with  naval  greatness. 
If  England  were  animated  with  her  ancient  national 
spirit,  and  her  government  were  of  sufficient  strength 
to  direct  a  part  of  her  vast  maritime  resources  into 
the  public  service,  she  might  behold  with  contempt 
the  plaything  of  the  Czar  performing  its  mimic  evo- 
lutions on  the  Baltic.     In  the  words  of  Demosthenes 
to  the  Athenian  people,  to  whose  situation  in  regard 
to  Philip,  that  of  Britain  to  Russia  in  these  times 
'  Demcst.  bears  a  striking,  even  a  fearful  resemblance — "  It 
B^mnet's  is  y^r  weakness  which  is  bis  strength ;  and  he  owes 
3758i376    k*8  present  increase  of  power  infinitely  more  to  your 
indolence  than  to  his  own  exertions.8 " 

There  is  one  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Russian 
empire,  which,  to  the  people  of  the  British  isles,  is  a 
subject  of  particular  interest  and  importance.     Rich 


*  u 


"  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  Great  Britain  is  utterly  unprotected. 
She  has  three  ships  of  the  line,  and  three  guard-ships  afloat,  to  pro- 
tect the  shores  of  England."— Speech  of  Si*  Charles  Adam,  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  House  of  Commons,  March  8,  1839.     Pari,  Debates, 
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her  territories  are  in  agricultural  productions,  there  c ti  a  fr. 

is  one  mineral.  Without  which  she  can  never  attain  to ^- 

manufacturing  greatness,  which  is  almost  altogether    ***** 
wanting*    Coal  is  scarcely  to  be  found  to  the  west  want  of 
of  the  Ural  mountains  \  at  least,  where  it  is  disco- ^j^1* 
Vered.it  exists  in  such  inconsiderable  strata  as  to"*1**"*- 
be  not  worth  working.     The  lid  of  the  box  in  which  effect.. 
this  valuable  tnineral  is  found  iti  the  British  islands 
is  there ;  the  bottom  of  red  sandstone  is  there  also : 
but  the  intermediate  seams  of  coal  and  ironstone  are 
▼ery  rarely  found.#     The  latter  occurs  indeed  in 
some  places ;  and  nt  Toula,  extensive  ironworks  exist 
for  the  internal  supply  of  the  empire ;  but  without 
eoal  she  can  never  compete,  hi  the  supply  of  great 
manufactories,  with  those  of  countries  where  fuel  is 
•applied  from  the  spontaneous  bounty  of  nature  in 
the  mineral  regions  of  the  earth.   Thus  the  destinies 
of  England  and  Russia  are  as  clearly  traced  out  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  in  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
two  tountries,  as  they  are  in  the  moral  character  and 
disposition  of  their  respective  inhabitants. 

They  are  obviotttfly  intended  for  greatffess  in  diff* 
ferent  lines  J  they  are  calculated  to  grow  with  each 
other's  growth,  and  strengthen  with  thdr  strength. 
The  world  is  large  enough  for  both j  and  each  will 
discharge  its  duty,  and  perform  its  mission  best,  by 
avoiding  interference  with  the  path  of  the  other. 
Destitute  of  cod,  and  scantily  fifupplied  with  iron* 
stone—with  its  principal  harbotfrs  blocked  up  half 
the  year  by  ice,  afnd  the  greater  part  of  its  population 
far  removed  from  the  ocean  in  the  midst  of  vast  agri- 

*  • 

*  This  important  feet  I  had  from  my  highly  vakted  friend  Mr 
Murchisoo,  President  of  (he  Geological  Society  of  London,  whose 
recent  tratels  in  Kussia  hate  elicited  so  tmich  valuable  information 
in  r*g*d  to  the  mmerri  riches  of  that  empire.. 
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chap,  cultural  or  pastoral  plains — the  people  of  Russia  are 
LXVI1L  gg  manifestly  disqualified  from  attaining  commercial 


1812.  or  manufacturing  greatness,  as  they  are  calculated  by 
their  vast  numbers,  enduring  valour,  and  submissive 
obedience  to  their  chief,  to  attain  the  summit  of  mili- 
tary greatness.  Abounding  with  coal,  richly  endowed 
with  ironstone — encircled  by  the  storms  of  theGerman 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  placed  midway  between  Euro- 
pean civilization  and  American  increase — Great  Bri- 
tain is  as  clearly  marked  out  by  nature  to  be  the 
workshop  of  the  world,  as  she  is  evidently  fitted,  by 
the  industrious  habits,  active  character,  and  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  her  inhabitants,  to  perform  the  great 
work  of  maritime  colonization  throughout  the  globe. 
Justice  is  venal  throughout  the  whole  Muscovite, 
venality  of  as  all  oriental  dominions.    The  judges  are  numerous, 

&toL  and  abundant  mean*  °f  aPPeal>  ostensibly  calculated 
dominion,  to  check  injustice,  are  provided ;  but  the  one  thing 

needful  is  every  where  wanting  —  a  conscientious 
spirit,  strict  discharge  of  duty  on  the  bench,  and 
public  respect  for  their  functions.  This  is  the  natu* 
ral  consequence  of  the  military  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  the  almost  exclusive  direction  of  the  national 
resources  to  warlike  preparations.  The  salaries  of 
the  judges  of  all  grades  are  so  miserably  small,  that 
they  are  driven  almost  by  necessity  to  eke  them  out 
by  presents  from  the  suitors ;  and  so  low  is  the  judi- 
cial office  held  in  common  estimation,  that  this  is 
considered  at  once  natural  and  unavoidable  in  such 
functionaries.  Nothing  surprises  the  Russians  so 
much  as  to  find  that  it  does  not  equally  stain  the 
English  ermine.  An  equal  and  impartial  adminis- 
,  Bremner  tra^on  °f  justice,  is  the  appropriate  and  peculiar 
i.  272, 284.  blessing  of  a  free  government ;  it  can  neither  exist 
tl  378.  ""'in  a  despotic  monarchy  nor  a  democratic  republic  ;l 
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for,  in  the  first  case,  there  is  nothing  to  counterba-  chap. 
lance  the  frowns  of  the  sovereign ;  in  the  second,  to  LXVIiL 
withstand  the  passions  of  the  people.  1812- 

But,  for  the  same  reason,  the  Russian  monarchy 
is,  in  the  general  case,  greatly  superior  to  the  British  OnaM 
in  external  negotiation ;  and  the  diplomacy  of  the  ruuuim  in 
cabinet  of  St  James's  or  the  Tuileries  has  seldom  d,plomtcy* 
proved  a  match  for  that  of  St  Petersburg.  This 
is  the  obvious  result  alike  of  the  independence  of  the 
government  of  popular  control,  the  strong  ambitious 
spirit  by  which  the  nation  is  animated,  and  the  con* 
centration  of  nearly  the  whole  of  its  civil  talent  in 
this  one  department.  No  seats  in  parliament  are 
there  to  be  won,  no  votes  in  the  peers  secured  by 
promoting  titled  frivolity  or  influential  imbecility 
over  the  head  of  unconnected  talent  or  diplomatic 
address.  The  cabinet  feels  that  territorial  aggran- 
dizement is  the  principal  bulwark  of  the  throne,  and 
that  a  reign  which  steps  from  acquisition  to  acquisi- 
tion, is  never  likely  to  feel  the  want  of  popularity  ; 
while  the  nobles,  aware  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
abilities  to  secure  these  advantages,  overlook  the 
elevation  of  merit,  even  from  the  humblest  ranks,  to 
situations  where  they  may  thus  advance  the  national 
fortunes.  It  is  the  constant  practice  of  the  Imperial 
ministers  to  promote  young  men  of  distinguished 
talent  from  the  military  or  ecclesiastical  schools  into 
the  civil  offices ;  and  as  almost  the  whole  youth  of 
the  empire  who  receive  any  education  are  to  be 
found  at  one  or  other  of  these  seminaries,  and  their 
number  exceeds  two  hundred  thousand,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  vast  mass  of  talent  is  thus  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  destinies  of  the  state.  The  example 
of  Maria-Theresa,  whose  discerning  eye  discovered  a 
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chap,  future  Thugut  in  the  clever  answers  of  a  boy  of  four- 
lxvin.  togn  jn  ft  pU}}]jc  hospital  at  Vienna,  has  found  many 


1812.  imitators  in  the  Muscovite  rulers ;  and  in  the  search 
of  talent  they  are  limited  to  no  localities,  and  will- 
ingly draw  diplomatic  ability  from  foreign  states,  or 
even  the  ranks  of  their  enemies. 

It  is  the  comparatively  unrestricted  power  of  doing* 
this,  which  constitutes  one  great  source  of  the  strength 
of  absolute  monarchies :  it  is  the  necessity  of  sacrifi- 
cing talent  to  influence,  in  ordinary  times,  in  almost 
every  department  of  the  state,  which  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  acknowledged  inferiority  of  the  public 
servants,  whether  civil  or  military,  in  constitutional 
moparchiest  But,  for  the  same  reason,  the  rulers  of 
a  free  government,  when  public  danger  or  the  neces- 
sities pf  the  times  have  compelled  them  to  overlook 
the  ordinary  sources  of  influence,  and  seek  for  talent 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  have  an  incomparably 
wider  field  to  search,  and,  in  genera],  will  in  the 
end  bring  a  greater  and  more  wide-spread  mass 
of  talent  to  sustain  the  national  fortunes-  Jn  the 
first  case,  the  foresight  and  energy  of  government 
supply  the  want  of  vigour  and  animation  in  the  in- 
ferior ranks  of  society \  }p  the  latter,  the  ability  and 
information  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  com- 
pensate, in  the  end,  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of 
government.  In  the  first  instance,  the  government 
forces  greatness  upon  the  people  ;  in  the  latter,  the 
people  force  greatness  upon  the  government.  Hence 
the  despotic  state  will  be  generally  successful  if  a 
contest  occurs  in  the  outset;  but  the  democratic 
community,  if  it  withstands  the  shock,  is  more  likely 
to  prove  victorious  in  the  end  :  and  hence  a  nation; 
which,  like  the  Roman  in  ancient,  or  the  British, 
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in  India  in  modern  times,  unites  the  foresight  of  chap. 

LXVIIL 

patrician  direction  with  the  vigour  of  democratic 
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execution,  can  hardly  fail  to  obtain  the  empire  of 
the  world. 

But  while  the  steady  persevering  policy  of  the  Im- 
perial cabinet,  joined  to  the  remarkable  succession  of  Universal 
able  sovereigns,  who,  from  the  time  of  Peter  the^JJ*^" 
Great,  have  swayed  the  Russian  sceptre,  has  hither- yuku th« 
to  at  least  drawn  forth  talent  in  a  surprising  manner,  authorise* 
both  in  the  civil  and  military  career,   from  the 
inferior  ranks  in  the  state ;  yet  a  latent,  but  almost 
incurable  source  of  weakness  is  to  be  found  in  the 
all  but  universal  corruption  which  pervades  inferior 
functionaries  in  every  part  of  the  empire.     Doubtless 
there  are  some  exceptions  even  in  humble  stations ; 
and  in  the  dignified  situations  of  governors  of  pro- 
vinces or  fortresses,  or  high  commands  in  the  army, 
many  of  the  mpst  upright,  patriotic,  and  honourable 
men  in  Europe  are  to  be  found.     But  these  are  the 
exceptions,  not  the  rule.     Generally  speaking,  cor- 
ruption is  universal  in  all  but  the  higher  officers  of 
government,- and  even  among  them  it  is  far  from 
being  unusual.     The  vast  extent  of  the  empire ;  the 
helpless  condition  and  ignorance  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  its  inhabitants ;  the  habits  of  abject  sub- 
mission to  authority  which  they  have  imbibed  from 
their  religion,  or  derived  from  their  eastern  origin ; 
the  viceregal  pomp  in  which  the  governors  of  the 
principal  provinces  live ;  the  distance  of  their  go- 
vernments from  the  central  power ;  and  the  bound- 
less authority  which  they  enjoy — all  conspire  to 
render  abuses  easy,  detection  difficult,  and  punish- 
ment dangerous.     The  salaries  enjoyed  by  the  per- 
sons in  authority  are  in  general  small,  and  their 
expenses  considerable:  it  is  perfectly  understood, 
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chap,  what  is  almost  universally  practised,  that  they  make 

-  up  the'  difference  in  perquisites,  presents,  or   fees, 

1812-  which  soon  degenerate  into  absolute  corruption.  The 
denunciation  of  crime  is  often  followed  by  the  dis- 
1  sude't  covery  and  punishment  of  the  criminal,  seldom  by 
?8sq?r?  restitution  or  redress  to  the  injured  party ;  the  offi- 
370,  S7i.  cial  robber  comes  in  place  of  the  private  depredator, 
344, 350.  and  the  last  state  of  the  injured  party  is  often  worse 
than  the  first.1  * 

In  every  country,  however,  except  the  most  de- 
Efficacy  of  graded,  and   those   bordering   on  immediate  ruin, 
Poii^Twd  *^ere  is,  practically  speaking,  some  check  on  the 
of  the  Em-  abuses  of  government.     This  check,  which  in  Tur- 
JeMce1. Ten"  key  was  long  found  in  the  religious  sway  of  the 
ulema,  or  the  armed  terrors  of  the  janissaries,  who, 
though  no  small  abuse  themselves,  were  the  chief 
restraint  on  abuses  in  others,  has  hitherto  in  Russia 
been  found  in  the  unwearied  activity,  moral  courage, 
and  impartial  severity  of  the  emperors.     A  secret 
police  is  established  through  all  parts  of  the  Musco- 
vite dominions :  they  are  to  Russia  what  the  Lion's 
Mouth  was  to  Venice,  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  sup- 
ply the  want  of  that  perpetual  check  upon  all  but 
democratic  corruption,  which  the  unfettered  press  of 
free  countries  occasions.  The  members  of  this  police 
are  known  to  every  one,  and  are,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, an  object  of  apprehension  to  persons  in  autho- 
rity.    They  collect  information,  receive  secret  com- 
plaints, accumulate  evidence,  and  are  in  constant 
correspondence  with  the  emperor,  by  whom  the  stroke 

*  Informations  as  to  crimes  are  often  avoided  from  their  only  super- 
adding the  vexation  of  a  prosecution,  to  no  purpose,  to  the  loss  already 
sustained.  It  is  seldom  that  stolen  property,  though  often  recovered, 
*  reaches  the  private  sufferer.  The  head  of  the  police  at  Odessa,  on  a 
salary  of  L.250  a-year,  makes  L.3000.— Sladb's  Germany  and  Ruuia 
in  1838-9,  385-339.— Bremnir,  i.  40. 
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of  justice  is  to  be  dealt  out.  When  a  victim  is  select-  chap. 
ed,  against  'whom  the  evidence  is  clear,  and  whose  LXvm- 
enormities  loudly  call  for  a  public  example,  an  order    1812- 
suddenly  arrives  for  his  seizure,  degradation  from 
office,  and  dismissal  to  Siberia ;  or,  if  he  is  of  so 
high  rank  or  station  as  to  render  such  punishment 
difficult  or  dangerous  to  subordinate  functionaries, 
the  emperor  himself  sets  out  in  his  britchska,  travels 
post,  with  almost  railway  speed,  a  distance  of  a 
thousand  or  two  thousand  miles ;  calls  the  delin- 
quent out  at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  terrible    example   is    exhibited   of    a 
governor,  holding  almost  royal  dignity  and  authority, 
being  seized  unexpectedly  when  surrounded  by  his 
soldiers,  his  epaulettes  torn  from  his  shoulders,  his 
head  shaven,  and  himself  sent  off,  in  the  dress  of  a 
convict,  to  the  fortresses  of  Poland  or  the  mines  of 
Siberia.     Alexander,  notwithstanding  his  natural 
gentleness  of  disposition,  and,  still  more,  the  present 
Emperor  Nicholas,  whose  moral  courage  no  dangers 
can  daunt,  have  been  particularly  remarkable  for  the1  sude, 
vigour,  celerity,  and  impartiality,  with  which  they^emnL%. 
exercised  this  awful  but  necessary  attribute  of  sove-860» 35K 
reignty.1 

This  system,  however,  though  it  may  and  does 
establish  an  important  check,  at  least  upon  the  higher  Eviii  and 
class  of  functionaries,  when  carried  into  execution  by  thT/tystem. 
the  justice  of  an  Alexander  or  the  energy  of  a  Nicholas, 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  travel  from  one  end  of  the  em- 
pire to  the  other,  to  inflict  punishment  on  a  powerful 
delinquent,  isattended  with  obvioushazardandliability 
to  abuse.  Personal,  and,  still  more,  moral  courage  can* 
not  always  be  reckoned  on  on  the  throne ;  the  disso- 
lute days  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  may  return,  and 
the  functionaries  of  the  empire  may  be  delivered  over 
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chap,   to  impunity  or  connivance,  to  enable  a  voluptuous 
monarch  to  continue  undisturbed  the  pleasures  of 


16 12*  the  court  or  the  seraglio  at  St  Petersburg.  It  is 
impossible  to  contemplate,  without  shuddering,  die 
probable  condition  of  the  empire  if  such  a  state 
of  things  should  arise ;  if  a  modern  Sejanus  were 
to '  wield  the  powers  of  the  secret  police,  only  to 
denounce  the  virtuous  or  induce  the  confiscation  of 
the  wealthy  ;  if  the  numerous  spies  throughout 
the  Muscovite  dominions  were  to  be  employed,  as 
the  infamous  informers  whom  the  pen  of  Tacitus 
has  consigned  to  the  execration  of  ages,  in  ransack- 
ing the  provinces  for  worth  to  oppress,  or  ini- 
quity to  reward ;  and  the  obedient  millions  were, 
as  then,  to  hail  alike  a  Trajan  or  a  Nero.  Reflec- 
tions of  this  kind  arise  unbidden  in  the  mind  upon 
the  contemplation  of  the  Russian  empire ;  they  re- 
call at  every  step  the  mournful  recollection,  that  in  its 
annals,  if  a  Caligula  may  be  succeeded  by  a  Nerra, 
an  Antoninus  may  give  place  to  a  Commodus ;  and 
they  are  fitted  to  inspire  a  deeper  thankfulness  for 
those  institutions  which,  in  the  free  states  of  Western 
Europe,  amidst  all  their  concomitant  evils,  establish 
public  prosperity  on  a  broader  basis,  and  strengthen 
the  forces  with  which  virtue  combats  the  inroads  of 
wickedness. 

In  this  eternal  conflict  between  the  principles  of 
Extraordi-  good  and  evil,  there  is  one,  and  one  only,  sheet  anchor 
«wof  Re- to  which  Russia  has  to  trust,  and  it  constitutes  the 
Runt*"1     grand  distinction  between  European  and  ancient 
civilization.— Religion  is  all  powerful  with  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  ;  it  forms  the  true  national  bond 
of  the  empire ;  the  foundation  at  once  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  throne  and  tbe  morality  of  the  people. 
When  Alexander,  amidst  the  terrors  of  the  French 
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invasion,  issued  proclamations,  breathing  devout  chap. 
confidence  in  Almighty  protection,  and  invoking  the  LXV!IL 
prayers  of  the  Church  to  the  throne  of  grace  to  aid  1812# 
the  warriors  in  the  deliverance  of  their  country,  he 
appeared  to  the  astonished  French  to  have  gone  back 
to  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  and  to  utter  an  incom- 
prehensible jargon  of  mysticism  and  sujferstitfoii. 
He  spoke  the  language,  however,  of  all  dthers  the 
most  calculated  to  rouse  the  national  eflbrts;  he 
touched  a  chord  which  vibrated  alike  in  the°feearts  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor ;  he  inspired  that  lofty  spirit, 
that  sublime  patriotism,  which,  looking  for  its  reward1 
in  another  world,  is  superior  to  all  the  dangers  and 
temptations  of  the  present.  Nor  was  his  policy  mis* 
taken,  even  with  reference  to  worldly  success.  The 
lever  was  well  worth  the  wielding  which  broke  the 
power  of  Napoleon ;  the  enthusiasm  not  to  be  de- 
spised which  fired  the  torches  of  Moscow. 

The  Greek,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  Established 
Church  of  Russia,  and  to  which  nineteen~twentieth's  sute  of  the 
of  the  people  adhere.  Its  doctrines  coincide  in  the^^* 
main  with  those  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  and  the 
mass  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  their  public  wor- 
ship ;  but  it  differs  from  the  Church  of  Rome  in  two 
essential  particulars— the  marriage  of  the  parish 
priests,  and  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope.  The 
first  is  enjoined,  instead  of  being  prohibited ;  the 
second  denied,  instead  of  being  obeyed.  The  worship 
of  figures,  statues,  or  graven  images  of  any  kind,  is 
unknown ;  but  ample  amends  is  made  in  the  innume* 
rable  crosses  which  are  on  almost  every  occasion  made 
on  the  breast,  and  the  devout  adoration  bestowed  on 
painted  or  other  fiat  representations  of  our  Saviour, 
or  their  favourite  saints.  Among  the  dignified  clergy 
are  many  men  of  profound  learning  and  enlightened 
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chap,  piety  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  parochial  priests  are 
— r^Tg^-little,  if  at  all,  elevated  above  the  peasants  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded,  whose  labours  they  share,  and 
to  whose  manners  they  are  generally  assimilated. 
Drinking  and  other  gross  vices  are  very  frequent  among 
them  ;  and  not  a  few  are  to  be  found  among  the  con- 
vict's of  Siberia,  suffering  the  just  punishment  of  their 
crimes.  Still  the  elements  of  incalculable  usefulness 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Russian  clergy.  They  are 
all  supported  by  land  of  their  own,  which  renders 
them  independent,  at  least  so  far  as  subsistence  is 
concerned.  The  profession  of  the  clergy  is  in  a  man- 
ner hereditary,  the  sons  of  serfs  not  being  permitted 
by  their  landlords  to  enter  a  profession  which  would 
deprive  them  of  their  services  as  labourers  ;  and  they 
are  looked  up  to  with  unbounded  veneration  by  their 
flocks.  The  most  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
church,  purgatory,  dispensations,  indulgences,  as  well 
as  predestination,  election,  and  other  doubtful  Cal- 
vinistic  tenets,  are  unknown.  In  the  gradual  eleva- 
tion and  cultivation  of  this  established  body  of  spi- 
ritual labourers,  the  true  secret  of  Russian  ameliora- 
tion is  to  be  found.  All  the  efforts  of  its  government 
should  be  directed  to  this  object.  Doubtless,  in  the 
present  age,  much  that  may  be  turned  by  unbelief 
into  ridicule,  is  to  be  found  in  their  customs ;  but  the 
experienced  observer,  versed  in  the  ways  of  human 
wickedness,  surrounded  by  the  profligacy  of  civilized 
heathenism,  and  acquainted  with  the  necessity  of  im- 
pressing the  mass  of  men  by  considerations  or  acts 
which  strike  the  senses,  will  not  slight  even  the  count- 
less crossings  on  the  breast,  and  bowing  to  the  ground, 
of  the  Russian  peasantry.  He  will  acknowledge,  in 
these  sites,  the  invaluable  marks  of  spiritual  sway 
which  are  thus  testified  by  an  illiterate  people ;  he 
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will  hope  that  an  antidote  to  the  temptations  of  the  chap. 
senses  may  thus  be  provided  ;  and  expect  more  from  LXVI1L 
a  people  thus  impressed,  than  from  the  orgies  of  In-  * 

fidelity  or  the  altars  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason.1         g.  nsT^ 

The  policy  of  the  Russian  cabinet,  from  the  ear- 129a 
liest  time  that  the  Muscovite  power  has  stood  forth  Peculiar 
an  object  of  alarm  to  the  surrounding  nations,  hasS^f  tb«"~ 
been  governed  by  one  ruling  principle,  which  differs  ^JJ^ 
widely  from  that  of  any  people  who  have  hitherto 
made  a  great  impression  on  human  affairs.     It  is 
neither  founded  on  the  haughty  maxim  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  spare  the  submissive  and  subdue  the  proud, 
nor  the  more  politic  system  of  the  English,  whether 
in  Europe  or  Asia,  to  support  the  weak  against  the 
strong..     It   rests   on   a  combination  of   physical 
strength  with  diplomatic  address,  of  perseverance 
in  object  with  versatility  in  means,  which  was  never 
before  exhibited  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.     Its 
leading  characteristic  has  been  explained,  perhaps 
with  more  candour  than  prudence,  by  the  eloquent 
Russian  historian  Karamsin  :— "  The  object  and  the 
character  of  our  military  policy  has  invariably  been, 
to  seek  to  be  at  peace  with  every  body,  and  to  make 
conquests  without  war ;  always  keeping  ourselves  on 
the  defensive,  placing  no  faith  in  the  friendship  of 
those  whose  interests  do  not  accord  with  our  own, 
and  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  injuring  them,  without 
ostensibly  breaking  our  treaties  with  them."*     The'SeeBjomi- 
slightest  survey  of  Russian  history,  must  be  sufficient^?*  ™ 
to  show  that  this  character  is  well  founded;  andinE*»*» 

244. 

that,  formidable  as  the  military  power  of  the  state  is, 
it  has  prevailed,  in  every  age,  rather  from  pacific  en- 
croachments than  warlike  subjugation. 

It  has  been  observed  that  Russia  can  hardly  fail 
in  the  end  to  obtain  the  victory  oyer  all  her  enemies, 
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chap,  for  she  has  two  powerful  allies  always  on  her  side— - 
Lxvm  time  and  space.    Relying  with  well-founded  confi- 


1812.   dcnce  on  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  Muscovite 
iu  iratiw*  territory -—  secured  from  attack  on  the  north  and 

2££U  cart  by  the  ices  rf  tbe  Pole  and  the  deserte  of  Tar- 
formhft  tary— open  to  attack  from  the  European  powers 

999  '  only  on  the  frontier  of  Poland,  and  capable  there  of 
wearing  out  even  the  greatest  armies  of  tbe  western 
world,  by  simply  retreating  until  the  invader  is 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  Asiatic  horse,  or  finds  his 
winding-sheet  in  the  snows  of  an  arctic  winter— the 
cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  has  the  means,  without 
material  danger  to  itself,  of  profiting  by  the  weak- 
ness  and  dissensions  of  it*  enemies,  and,  by  never 
provoking  war  till  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs 
of  prosecuting  it  to  advantage,  of  marching,  without 
ever  receding,  from  one  acquisition  to  another.  The 
Russians  never  originate  a  contest,  but  are  always 
ready  to  carry  it  on.  Passion  never  makes  them  antici- 
pate the  period  of  action ;  success  never  relaxes  tbe 
sinews  of  preparation.  So  formidable  is  their  weight, 
when  fairly  roused  to  exertion,  that  the  powers  with 
whom  they  are  engaged  in  war,  despairing  of  making 
any  durable  impression  on  such  a  colossus,  are  gene* 
rally  glad,  even  after  victory,  to  purchase  a  respite 
from  hostility  by  a  cession  of  territory;  and,  surpris- 
ing to  say,  Russia  has  reaped  greater  advantages  from 
her  defeats  than  other  nations  from  their  victories. 
Even  the  defeat  of  Friedlafid  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  an  important  acquisition  of  territory; 
and  the  conferences  of  Tilsit  brought  her  frontiers 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  and  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia*  He  must  be  little  read  in  Euro- 
pean annals,  who  is  not  aware  how  steadily  this 
system  has  been  pursued  by  the  Russian  cabinet, 
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and  how  signal  has  been  the  success  with  which    chap. 

LXVIII 

it  has  been  attended.     Never  since  the  god  Ter 1 

minus  first  receded  with  the  Roman  eagles  in  the  1812* 
provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates,  has  so  steady  and 
uninterrupted  an  advance  been  made  by  any  em- 
pire towards  universal  dominion ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  say,  whether  it  has  prevailed  most  by  the  ability 
of  diplomatic  address,  or  the  vigour  of  warlike 
achievement. 

When  Peter  the  Great  mounted  the  throne  of 
Russia  in  1689,  she  had  no  seaport  but  the  Jjalf-  successive 
frozen  one  of  Archangel ;  and  his  first  naral  cffcrtBSS 
was  the  construction  of  two  small  vessels,  which  !**ei"*r~ 

ly  history. 

were  floated  down  the  Don  to  the  Sea  of  Azoff. 
Secluded  in  boundless  solitudes,  the  Muscovite  ter- 
ritory was  hardly  known  to  the  European  nations, 
and  the  Muscovite  power  estimated  as  nothing  by 
the  European  cabinets.     His  successes   over  the 
Swedes  gave  him  the  first  harbour  which  Russia 
possessed  on  the  Baltic,  but  Smolensko  was  still  the 
frontier  town  towards  Poland  ;  and  Moscow,  dimly 
descried  through  the  haze  of  distance,  was  imper- 
fectly known  by  having  been  twice  taken  and  once 
burned  by  the  victorious  squadrons  of  the  Lithuanians, 
The  battle  of  Pultowa  and  treaty  of  Neustadt  first  30th  Aug. 
gave  the  Russians  the  province  of  Livonia,  and  the1721' 
site  where  Cronstadt  and  St  Petersburg  now  stand ; 
the  disasters  of  the  Pruth  did  not  permanently  check 
the  progress  of  the  empire;  the  partition  of  1772, signed 
brought  its  frontier  on  the  side  of  Poland  to  the8,pt1778* 
Dwina  and  the  Dnieper;  by  the  treaty  of  Kain-1774. 
ardgi,  the  Muscovite  standards  were  brought  down 
to  the  Crimea  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff;  vast  acquisitions  i78i. 
from  Tartary,  larger  than  the  whole  German  empire, 
next  spread  their  dominion,  over  the  boundless  tracts 
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cfiap.    of  Central  Asia ;  the  ukase  of  1783,  extended  their 

f  V  VIII 

'  sway  over  the  Crimea,  and  the  vast  plains  which 


1812-    stretch  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  as  far 
i78i  to     as  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  ;  the  treaty  of  Jassy  ad- 

1792.  vanced  their  frontier  to  the  Dniester,  and  brought 
the  now  flourishing  harbour  of  Odessa  beneath  their 

1793.  rule ;  the  infamous  spoliation  of  1793,  gave  them  the 

1794.  command  of  Lithuania ;  the  conquests  of  Suwarrow, 
in  1794,  extended  their  frontier  to  the  Vistula,  and 
the  provinces  embracing  nearly  half  of  the  old  king- 
dom of  Poland  ;  even  the  disasters  of  Friedland,  and 

1  Martb't  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  rounded  their  eastern  frontier, 
RwiiL  wc#ky  no  inconsiderable  province,  at  the  expense  of 
their  ally  Prussia.1 

Great  and  alarming  as  these  encroachments  were, 

Their  pro.  they  yet  yield  in  magnitude  and  importance  to  the 

fmtertbies.  prodigious  extension  which  subsequent  events  have 

given  to  the  Russian  empire.     By  the  conferences 

at  Tilsit,  she  acquired  the  liberty  of  pursuing  with- 

out    molestation    her  conquests  over    the  Swedes 

Sep**  i79    and  Turks  ;  and  the  treaties  of  Stockholm  in  1809, 

1809.  *  * 

June  i,  and  Bucharest  in  1812,  gave  her  in  consequence 
1612a  the  whole  of  Finland,  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  and  extended  her  southern  frontier  to 
the  Pruth,  so  as  to  confer  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  including  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  in 
her  dominions.  The  astonishing  victories  of  1813 
and  1814,  and  her  formidable  attitude  at  the  close 
1815.  of  the  war,  secured  for  her,  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  not  only  a  recognition  of  these  important 
conquests,  but  the  still  more  valuable  acquisition  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  brought  her 
frontier  to  within  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  both 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  without  the  intervention  of  any  de- 
fensible frontier  to  either :  various  conquests  over  the 
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and  Persians  carried  the  Muscovite  eagles,  char 

Lxvur 
between  1800  and  1814,  across  the  Caucasus,  and 


added  the  beautiful  province  of  Georgia  to  their  do-    181i?- 
minions;  while  that  of  Turkaman  Chai,  in  1828, m^^ 
brought  the  bastions  of  Erivan  and   the  peak  of  J^f 
Ararat  within  their  grasp,  and  rendered  the  waters  1805. 
of  the  Araxes  the  southern  frontier  of  their  Asiatic  1  gu". 
territories.      If  the  war  so  imprudently  provoked 182d# 
by  the  Turks,  in  1828,  has  not  ostensibly  added  to 
the  dominions  of  Russia,  it  has  done  more :  it  has 
given  security  to,  and  rendered  unassailable,  those 
which  she  already  enjoyed.    Walachia  and  Moldavia] 629. 
are  now  her  tributary  subjects;  the  Danube  is  in 
reality  her  southern  European  boundary ;  her  eastern 
provinces  almost  encircle  the  Black  Sea ;  while  by  the 
infatuation  of  England,  in  refusing  the  Turks  aid 
against  Mehemet  Ali,  a  few   years  after,  she   has 
acquired  the  exclusive  command  of  the  Dardanelles  :i834. 
the  Euxine  can  be  navigated  only  by  her  vessels  of 
war;  and  her  navy  in  the  south  has  acquired  the1  p«v«» 
immense  advantage  of  possessing  a  vast  inland  lake^nthcEut, 
where  navigation  is  difficult,  and  seamanship  may^4' 
be  acquired,  while  access  to  enemies  is  excluded,  isl- 
and foreign  attack  may  be  defied.1 

It  is  impossible  to  deny,  and  fruitless  to  attempt 
to  disguise,  that  an  empire  of  such  extent  and  re- Napoleon's 
sources,  is  in  the  highest  degree  formidable  to  the^pow 
liberties  of  Europe,  and  from  its  rapid  increase  of of  Ru,§ia' 
numbers  is  daily  becoming  more  so.  What  Macedonia 
was  to  Greece,  that  Russia  is  to  Europe :  happy  if 
it  could  be  said  that  the  resemblance  stopped  there,     % 
and  that  the  inconstancy*  imprevoyanee,  and  impa- 
tience of  taxation  in  the  Athenian  people,  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  the  similar  characteristics  by  which  the 
democracy  in  the  British  islands  is  now  distinguished. 

VOL.  IX.  D 


1812. 
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chap.  Napoleon  has  left  a  graphic  and  warning  picture  of 
'  the  capability  of  Russia  to  repel  alike  foreign  inva- 
sion, and  conduct  external  aggression,  if  led  by  an 
able  and  enterprizing  chief.  "  Backed,"  said  he, 
"  by  the  eternal  ices  of  the  pole,  which  must  for 
ever  render  it  unassailable  in  rear  or  flank,  it  can 
only  be  attacked  even  on  its  vulnerable  front  during 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  while  it  has  the 
whole  twelve  to  render  available  against  us.  It 
offers  to  an  invader  nothing  but  the  rigours,  suffer- 
ings, and  privations  of  a  desert  soil,  of  a  nature  half 
dead  and  frozen ;  while  its  inhabitants  will  ever  pre- 
cipitate themselves  with  transport  towards  the  deli* 
cious  climates  of  the  south.  To  these  physical 
advantages,  we  must  join  an  immense  population, 
brave,  hardy,  devoted,  passive ;  and  vast  nomad 
tribes,  to  whom  destitution  is  habitual,  and  wander- 
ing is  nature.  One  cannot  avoid  shuddering  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  mass,  unassailable  alike  on  the 
flanks  and  rear,  which  can  at  any  time  with  impu- 
nity inundate  you ;  while,  if  defeated,  it  has  only  to 
retire  into  the  midst  of  its  snows  and  ices,  where 
pursuit  is  impossible,  and  reparation  of  loss  easy. 
It  is  the  Antaeus  of  the  fable,  which  cannot  be  over- 
come but  by  seizing  it  by  the  middle,  and  stifling  it 
in  the  arms ;  but  where  is  the  Hercules  to  be  found 
who  will  attempt  such  an  enterprize?  We  could 
alone  attempt  it,  and  the  world  knows  what  success 
we  have  had.  Show  me  an  Emperor  of  Russia,  brave, 
able,  and  impetuous :  in  a  word,  a  Czar  who  is 
worthy  of  his  situation,  and  Europe  is  at  his  feet. 
He  may  begin  his  operations  at  the  distance  only  of  one 
hundred  leagues  from  the  two  capitals  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  the  sovereigns  of  which  are  the  only  obstacles 
he  has  to  apprehend.    He  gains  the  one  by  seduc- 
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tion,  subdues  the  other  by  force,  and  he  is  soon  in  chap. 

LXVIII 

the  midst  of  the  lesser  princes,  of  Germany,  most  of 

whom  are  his  relations  or  dependants.    A  few  words   1812# 
on  liberation  and  independence  will  set  Italy  on  fire.  i  N«p.  in 
Assuredly,  in  such  a  situation,  I  should  arrive  at£"8^£ 
Calais  by  fixed  stages,  and  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe.19* 

St  Petersburg,  the  capital  of  this  boundless 
dominion,  is  not  less  surprising  as  a  work  of  art,  Description 
than  the  empire  of  which  it  is  the  head,  is  as  tbe^®^ 
growth  of  nature.  Little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the 
site  of  this  noble  metropolis  was  a  salt  marsh,  lying 
between  the  lake  Ladoga  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  which 
the  natural  sterility  of  the  north  was  enhanced  by 
unhealthy  swamps  and  a  wretched  soil.   It  is  now  one 
of  the  most  splendid  capitals  in  the  world,  contain* 
ing  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  excel- 
ling any  metropolis  in  Europe  in  the  grandeur  of 
its  design  and  durability  of  the  materials  of  which  its 
public  edifices  are  composed.    The  discerning  eye  of 
Peter  the  Great  first  appreciated  the   commercial 
advantages  of  its  situation ;   and,  at  an  enormous 
expense  of  life  and  treasure,  his  despotic  power  over- 
came the  formidable  obstacles  of  nature,  and  amidst 
the  marshes  of  Livonia  erected  a  noble  gateway  to 
European  civilization.    Vessels  of  heavy  burden, 
indeed,  cannot  come  up  to  St  Petersburg;  but  its- 
outwork  of  Cronstadt  possesses  a  spacious  harbour, 
where  fifty  sail  of  the  line  can  lie  in  safety,  defended 
by  stupendous  and  impregnable  bulwarks  from  exter- 
nal assault;  while  the   vast  power  of  the  Czars,  . 
guided  by  European  skill,  but  inspired  by  oriental  182. 
imagination,  has  constructed  the  metropolis  of  their  Jjjjj*  vi. 
empire  on  a  scale  of  solidity  and  magnificence,  to510* 
which  no  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  modern  times.8 

More  than  any  other  capital  in  Europe,  its  public 
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chap,   edifices  are  built  in  a  style  which  seems  to  aim  at 
*  eternal  duration :  the  Russian  emperors  have  ran- 


1812.  gacked  au  the  parts  of  their  immense  dominions  to 
its  public  obtain  the  most  costly  materials  for  its  construction. 
tdificw.  Yfje  granite  which  is  scattered  in  huge  masses  through 
the  marshes  of  Livonia,  the  marble  which  lies 
buried  in  the  mountains  of  Taurida,  compose  the 
columns  which  decorate  the  exterior  of  these  edifices ; 
while  the  malachite  of  Siberia,  the  lapis  lazuli  of 
the  lake  Baikal,  and  the  porphyry  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, confer  a  matchless  lustre  on  their  interior  apart- 
ments. The  level  surface  on  which  it  stands  must 
ever  prevent  St  Petersburg  from  vying  with  Rome, 
Moscow,  Naples,  Edinburgh,  or  Constantinople,  in 
the  beauty  of  its  situation,  or  the  imposing  character  of 
its  distant  aspect ;  and  the  construction  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  private  buildings  of  brick,  is  a  bar  to 
the  metropolis  acquiring  that  historic  interest  which 
arises  from  the  sight  of  the  dwellings  of  many 
successive  generations,  standing  side  by  side,  like  tbe 
shadows  of  the  dead  to  impress  the  living :  but  the 
sublime  public  edifices,  which  the  magnificence  of 
successive  sovereigns  has  erected  in  different  reigns, 
will  remain  eternal  monuments  of  the  vast  power  and 
great  achievements  of  the  Czars.  The  quays  of  gra- 
nite will  for  ever  attest  the  prophetic  conceptions  and 
far-seeing  sagacity  of  Peter  the  Great  ;*  the  imperial 
palace,  the  fayade  of  the  admiralty,  the  colonnade  of 
the   Church  of  Cazan,f  are  durable  monuments  of 

*  These  quays,  built  of  vast  masses  of  solid  granite,  arc,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  finest  in  Europe.  All  the  principal  buildings  in  the  metro- 
polis are  assembled  on  their  sides — the  winter  palace,  the  admiralty, 
the  English  quay. — Bremneb,  i.  82-83. 

f  The  dome  of  this  noble  church  resembles  that  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome, 
and  it  has  a  splendid  converging  colonnade  in  front,  like  its  great  proto- 
type, of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  pillars.   The  interior  rests  on  fifty- 
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the  lofty  spirit  and  grand  ideas  of  Catharine ;  while   chap. 
the  Church  of  Isaac,  destined  to  rival,  if  it  cannot  ' 


equal,  St  Peter's  itself  in  magnitude  and  splendour,11    1812* 
and  the  noble  pillar,  which  exceeds  the  columns  of 'i^ShF'" 
Trajan  and  Antoninus  in  elevation,  and  will 'equal  82, 84. 
the  obelisks  of  Egypt  in  durability,  seem  destined  92, 93. 
to  convey  to  the  latest  generations,!  a  faithful  image  *j**£Qf rttn> 
of  the  warlike  achievements  and  religious  character  507. 
which  have  secured  immortal  celebrity  for  the  name 
of.  Alexander.1 

The  preceding  sketch  of  the  empire  which  has 
arisen  to  such  an  extraordinary  eminence  in  recent  importance 
times,  will  not  be  deemed  misplaced  by  the  reflecting  ^Jjj  of 
reader  even  in  a  work  of  general  history ;  and  it RuMia- 
becomes  the  more  appropriate,  as  it  will  be  followed  in 
a  future  chapter  by  a  similar  description  of  the  pro- 
gress and  institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in 
America  :  exhibiting  thus,  in  the  close  of  the  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution,  portraits  of  the  two  mighty 

four  beautiful  pillars  of  grey  granite,  each  of  a  single  stone. — Bremseb, 
i.  98. 

*  The  columns  which  support  this  gigantic  cathedral  are  to  be  fifty- 
eight  feet  long,  each  of  a  single  stone  of  polished  granite.  There  are 
also  to  be  forty-eight  stairs  of  the  same  polished  material.  These  co- 
lumns are  exactly  the  size  of  the  celebrated  ones,  so  well  known  to  tra- 
vellers, in  the  interior  of  the  baths  of  Dioclesian  at  Rome.— Sec  Lon- 
don dike  y,  L  92. 

t  This  column  is  one  hundred  and  fifty- four  feet  high,  including  the 
figure  at  the  top,  and  its  diameter  is  fifteen  feet.  It  is  composed  of 
mottled  red  granite,  like  that  at  Peterhead  in  Scotland,  but  susceptible 
of  a  higher  polish.  The  column  in  the  Place  Vendome  is  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet,  that  in  St  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  with  the  figure, 
one  hundred  and  fifty- two  feet.  The  column  of  Alexander  stands  on 
massy  blocks  of  granite,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  severe  and  awful 
simplicity.  The  shad  of  the  stone  is  eighty- four  feet  high,  and  on  its 
top  stands  a  statue,  not  of  Alexander,  but  of  Religion,  blessing  the  sur- 
rounding city.  It  has  a  pedestal  and  capital  of  bronze,  made  from  can- 
non taken  in  the  war  of  1828  and  1829  from  the  Turks.— Beemner,  i. 
88. 
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chap,   families  of  mankind  who  have  risen  to  exalted  desti- 
nies during  the  strife,  and  which,  for  good  or  for  evil, 


1812#    have  now,  in  an  indelible  manner,  affixed  their  im- 
press upon  the  history  of  the  species. 

Almost  outstripping  even  his  couriers  in  speed, 
Arrival  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  traversed  Poland  and  Ger- 
!tTeeon    many  *n  fourteen  days,  and  regained  the  capital  of 
Tuiierie*.    France  before  the  Imperial  Government  was  even 
aware  that  he  had  quitted  the  army.     On  the  5th 
December,  in  company  with  Caulaincourt,  he  quitted 
d«c.  10.     Smorgoni  in  Lithuania  ;*  on  the  10th,  as  already 
mentioned,  he  passed  through  Warsaw,  and  had  his 
celebrated  conversation  with  the  Abbe  de  Pradt :  t 
Dec.  H.     0Zi  the  14th,  he  was  at  Dresden,  and  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  "  that  in  spite  of  his  great 
fatigues,  his  health  was  never  better,"  and  urging 
him  to  augment  his  auxiliary  force  to  sixty  thousand 
Dec.  is     men  >  an(*  on  the  18th  December,  at  eleven  at  night, 
he  arrived  at  the  Tuileries.     He  had  written  fre- 
quently to  the  empress,  but  without  ever  announcing 
his  return,  and  he  was  totally  unexpected,  insomuch 
that,  in  his   humble  equipage,   he  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  gates  opened.     Melancholy  and 
dejected,  the  empress  had  just  retired  to  rest ;  and 
her  attendants  were  about  to  do  the  same,  when  the 
voices  of  men  were  heard  in  the  ante-chamber,  and 
immediately  after,  two  figures  wrapped  in  travelling 
cloaks  entered.     The  maid  of  honour  in  attendance 
instantly  rushed  forward  to  secure  the  door  which 
led  to  the  empress's  apartment,  when  Caulaincourt 
drew  aside  the  cloak  of  the  foremost  of  the  strangers, 

*  Ante,  viii.  802.  t  Ante,  viii.  806. 
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and  the  Emperor  was  recognized.  A  cry  of  astonish-  chap. 

xuent  from  the  lady  made  the  empress  aware  that - 

something .  extraordinary  was  passing  in  the  ante-  1812, 
chamber,  and  she  had  just  leaped  out  of  bed  when  the 
Emperor  caught  her  in  his  arms.  Their  interview 
was  tender  and  affectionate ;  and  although  Duroc  and 
Count  Lobau,  who  had  left  Sraorgoni  a  few  hours 
later  than  the  Emperor, did  not  arrive  with  his  papers 
for  two  days  after,  yet,  early  next  morning,  he  com-rand,  173V 
menced  his  labours  in  the  cabinet,  and  a  new  impulse  ?ain' ^s*. 

*  *  de  1813,  L 

was  communicated  to  every  branch  of  the  adminis- 1, 9. 

iration.1  ■       S2T* 

At  nine  o'clock  a  levee  was  held,  and,  as  the  news?*f-  u» 

*  *  1813, 

of  the  Emperor's  unexpected  arrival  had  spread  like 
wildfire  through  the  metropolis,  it  was  very  numer- 
ously attended.     The  29th  bulletin,  containing  the  universal 
account  of  the  disasters  of  the  retreat,  had  not  yet  JJ^t"*" 
arrived,  though  it  had  left  the  army  before  the  Empe-  Pa™  on  the 
xor,  and  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  surprise  at  his  retreat,  and 
sudden  return  was  felt  by  the  persons  present.  In  the  ^•iE3Jii 
course  of  the  forenoon,  however,  it  came,  and  was  im-  being 
mediately  published.  No  words  can  paint  the  feelings  *"** 
of  stupor,  consternation,  and  astonishment,  which 
pervaded  the  metropolis  when  the  disastrous  news 
was  promulgated.    The  calamity,  great  as  it  was,  and 
truly  as  it  had  been  revealed  in  that  celebrated  paper, 
was  exaggerated  by  the  public  terror :  it  was  thought 
that  the  old  system  of  concealment  had  been  pursued 
on  this,as  on  all  previous  occasions ;  that  the  army  had 
been  totally  destroyed  ;  and  that  the  sudden  return 
of  the  Emperor  was  owing  to  his  being,  literally 
speaking,  the  sole  survivor  of  his  followers.     Gloom 
and  disquietude,  accordingly,  pervaded  every  coun- 
tenance at  the  levee  on  the  morning  of  the  succeeding 
day,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  principal  officers 
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« 

chap,  of  state ;  and  the  utmost  anxiety  was  universally  felt 

LXV1II.  J  J 

to  hear  what  details  the  Emperor  himself  might  fur- 


1812. 


nish  as  to  the  extent  of  the  calamity.  Napoleon 
appeared,  however,  calm  and  collected ;  and  so  far 
from  seeking  to  evade  the  questions  which  all  were 
so  anxious  to  put,  he  anticipated  the  wishes  of  those 
present,  and  himself  began  the  conversation  on  the 
disasters  of  the  retreat.  u  Moscow,"  said  he,  "  had 
fallen  into  our  power ;  we  had  surmounted  every 
obstacle ;  the  conflagration  even  had  in  no  degree 
lessened  the  prosperous  state  of  our  affairs  ;  but  the 
rigour  of  winter  induced  upon  the  army  the  most 
frightful  calamities :  in  a  few  nights  all  was  changed ; 
„  .      cruel  losses  were   experienced;    they   would  have 

1  Montour,  r  J 

Dec.  20,  broken  my  heart,  if  in  such  circumstances  I  had  been 
Fib?';,  e  accessible  to  any  other  sentiments  but  the  welfare  of 
10-  my  people."1 

The  undisguised  admissions  and  intrepid  counte- 
Reiteration  nance  0f  the  Emperor  had  a  surprising  effect  in  re- 
confidence  storing  public  confidence,  and  dissipating  the  impres- 
thiTjSnpSn.  Ri°n  produced  by  the  greatest  external  disasters 
recorded  in  history.  The  old  confidence  in  his  for- 
tune returned  ;  his  star  appeared  to  emerge  from  the 
clouds  by  which  it  had  been  obscured,  and  again  to 
shine  forth  the  lord  of  the  ascendant.  His  words, 
eagerly  gathered  and  repeated,  were  soon  circulated 
in  the  public  journals  through  the  empire;  addresses, 
containing  assurances  of  undiminished  loyalty  and 
unshaken  confidence,  were  speedily  presented  by  all 
the  public  bodies  in  Paris,  and  followed  by  similar 
ones  from  the  chief  towns  of  France ;  and  soon  the 
whole  cities  of  the  empire  approached  the  throne  with 
eloquent  protestations  of  eternal  loyalty  and  unchange- 
able devotion.  The  cities  of  Rome,  Milan,  Florence, 
Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  and  Turin,  particularly  distin- 
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guished  themselves  by  the  fervour  of  their  enthusiasm    chap. 
on  this  occasion.*    Their  addresses  would  be  worthy  LXvni* 
of  the  highest  admiration,  as  indicating  a  dignified    1812. 
constancy,  in  misfortune,  if  the  praises  of  servitude 
were  not  always  suspicious  ;  and  if  the  subsequent l  Fain,  i 
conduct  of  the  same  functionaries,  when  the  winds  of  J^0]^or 
adversity  reached  them,  had  not  demonstrated  that1*"-25* 
their  present  overflowing   loyalty  was   rather  the  jao.  20, 
result  of  anticipation  of  future  and  prosperous,  than 1813a 
of  superiority  to  past  and  adverse  fortune.1 

But,  though  not  insensible  to  these  striking  marks 
of  devotion,  and  fully  alive  to  the  necessities  of  his 
situation,  it  was  neither  by  the  one  nor  the  other 
that  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  was  now  riveted. 
It  was  treason  at  Paris  which  occupied  his  thoughts 
— it  was  on  the  conspibacy  of  Malet  that  his 
eyes  were  fixed. 

This  extraordinary  event,  of  which  the  Emperor 
received  intelligence  shortly  before  he  left  the  army  conspiracy 
in  Russia,  might  well  arrest  his  attention;  for  it ofMllet- 
placed  Jieyond  a  doubt  the  sandy  foundation  on 
which,  amidst  so  many  protestations  of  fidelity  and 
devotion,  his  authority,  and  the  prospects  of  succes- 
sion in  his  family,  were  rested.  An  obscure  but 
most  able  man,  of  the  name  of  Malet,  whose  restless 

*  "  Our  kingdom,  sire !  is  your  handiwork :  it'owes  to  jou  its  laws, 
its  monuments,  its  roads,  its  prosperity,  its  agriculture,  the  honour  of 
its  arts,  and  the  internal  peace  which  it  enjoys.  The  people  of  Italy 
declare,  in  the  face  of  the  universe,  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  which  they 
are  not  prepared  to  make,  to  enable  your  majesty  to  complete  the  great 
work  entrusted  to  you  by  Providence.  In  extraordinary  circumstances, 
extraordinary  sacrifices  are  required,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  unbounded. 
You  require  arms,  armies,  gold,  fidelity,  constancy.  All  we  possess, 
sire  1  we  lay  at  your  majesty's  feet.  This  is  not  the  suggestion  of 
authority — it  is  conviction,  gratitude—the  universal  cry  produced  by  the 
passion  for  our  political  existence.",— ^tftfrew  from  Milan,  27 ih  Dec* 
1812,  Faist,  I  12. 
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chap,   and  enterprising  character  bad  caused  him  to  be  de- 
,LXVI1L,  tained  four  years  in  custody  at  Paris,  had  conceived, 

1812.    in  the  solitude  of  his  cell,  the  project  of  overturning 
the  Imperial  dynasty;  and,  what  is  still  more  extraor- 
dinary, he  all  but  carried  it  into  execution.4   He  had, 
with  two  accomplices — Lafon,  an  old  abb£,  a  prisoner 
with  himself,  and  Rateau,  a  young  corporal  on  guard 
in  the  place  of  detention— for  long  been  preparing  the 
means  of  effecting  his  object ;  and  the  whole  rested  on 
a  fabricated  story  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor.     To 
support  this  assertion,  he  had  forged  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  by  which  the  Imperial  government  was  abo- 
lished, General  Malet  created  governor  of  Paris,  and 
a  provisional  government  established ;  and  various 
orders  on  the  treasury  were  also  prepared,  calculated 
to  dispel  the  doubts  or  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  chief 
persons  to  whom  the  train  was  to  be  first  applied. 

Oct.  22.  Having  taken  these  precautions,  Malet  with  ease 
eluded  the  loose  surveillance  under  which  he  was 
detained,  and,  dressed  in  his  uniform  of  general  of 
brigade,  presented  himself  at  the  gate  of  £he  bar- 
racks of  the  2d  regiment  and  10th  cohort,  and  being 
refused  admittance  till   the  colonel,   Soulier,  gave 

*  Malet  was  born  on  the  28th  June  1754,  at  Dole,  and  passed  his 
early  life  in  the  army,  where  he  commanded  one  of  the  first  battalions 
of  the  Jura  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  after- 
wards implicated  in  some  illegal  exactions  at  Civita  Vecchia,  in  the  Ro- 
man States,  and  was  in  consequence  deprived  of  his  command,  and  sent 
before  a  commission  of  enquiry  at  Paris  in  July  1807  ;  and,  in  virtue 
Aug.  24,  of  their  sentence,  he  was  confined  in  a  house  of  detention  till  the  affair 
1807.  blew  over.     In  1808,  when  he  was  still  a  prisoner,  and  the  Emperor 

was  in  Spain,  he  conceived  the  first  idea  of  his  extraordinary  project ; 
but  the  sudden  return  of  Napoleon  to  Paris  disconcerted  the  design  at 
that  time  %  and  it  continued  fermenting  in  his  mind  till  the  Emperor's 
longer  absence  in  Russia  gave  an  opportunity  of  renewing  the  design 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  and  when  the  conspirator  had 
regained  so  much  liberty  as  to  be  able  to  elude  his  guards— Fain,  i.  14, 
15. 
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orders,  he  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  latter,  which    chap. 
was  not  far  distant,  and  announced  to  him  that  the  LXV1If- , 


Emperor  had  been  killed  on  the  7th  October  before    1812. 
Moscow ;  that  the  senate  had  taken  its  measures,  and 
that  he  himself  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Paris* 
The  forged  degree  of  the  senate  was  well  calculated  to 
deceive  even  the  most  experienced,  from  the  precision 
with  which  it  was  drawn,  and  the  apparent  authenti-i  Soulier's 
city  of  the  signatures  appended  to  it ;  but  Malet  had*£r*l0D> 
not  trusted  merely  to  these  supports,  for  it  also  con- 145, 147. 
tained  an  appointment  of  Soulier  as  general  of  brigade,  156. ' 
and  a  treasury  order  for  100,000  francs  (L.4000)  for  *^*  vi- 
his  use.     Deceived  or  won,  that  officer  gave  into  the 
snare,  and  accompanied  Malet  into  the  barrack-yard.1 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  enterprize  was  here  to 
be  surmounted ;  and  in  the  way  in  which  he  over*-  Progress 
came  it,  Malet  gave  proofs  of  a  vigorous  character.  JJ^jJ^ 
He  instantly  assumed  a  decided  tone — ordered  the  the  con. 
gates  to  be  opened — mustered  the  soldiers  by  torch- "piracy* 
light — announced  the  Emperor's  death-— and  com- 
manded the  drums  to  beat,  that  the  cohort  should 
assemble  to  hear  the  decree  read  which  announced 
the  Emperor's  death,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Impe- 
rial government.   Yielding  to  the  habit  of  obedience, 
suspecting  no   deceit,   and    habituated   to    similar 
changes  during  the  Revolution,  the  soldiers  obeyed 
without  a  murmur ;  the  acquiescence  of  the  chief  of 
the  battalion  was  already  secured  by  the  order  on 
the  treasury  for  100,000  francs,  delivered  at  the 
time,  with  the  promise  of  future  gratifications  ;  the 
common  men  were  paralysed  by  the  fatal  intelligence 
of  the  Emperor's  death,  and  knew  not  how  to  resist 
orders  apparently  emanating   from  such   elevated 
functionaries.     Malet  *  instantly  ordered  a  strong 
body  to  march  with  him  to  the  prison  of  La  Force, 
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chap,  which  they  forthwith  did ;  and  he  there  liberated 

J^1I!Il  Generals  Lahorie  and  Guidal,  who  were  sturdy  re- 

1812.    publicans,  of  a  bold  character,  and  who  had  long  been 

confined  by  order  of  Napoleon.     They  immediately 

1  Thib.  is.  set  out  with  him,  and  took  the  command  of  the 

SaJiryfri.  trooPs  >     and  before   daylight  three  columns  had 

19>  21-      marched  in  different  directions,  under  the  command 

144, 147.  of  Malet,  Lahorie,  and  Guidal,  to  gain  possession  of 

the  principal  posts  in  the  city.1  . 

They  were  all  successful  beyond  what  their  most 
Extraordi-  sanguine  hopes  could  have  anticipated.  Lahorie 
"^"oMTniade  straight  for  the  hotel  of  Savary,  the  minister  of 
•piracy,  police,  forced  his  way  into  the  house,  surprised  the 
great  functionary  in  bed,  made  him  prisoner,  and  after 
some  altercation,  carried  him  off  to  the  prison  of  La 
Force,  where  he  was  received  arid  lodged  in  safety. 
Guidal,  in  like  manner,  made  prisoner  Pasquier,  the 
prefect  of  police,  and  lodged  him  in  the  same  place  of 
security.  Soulier,  the  colonel  of  the  10th  cohort, 
who  had  been  gained  by  the  bribe  above  mentioned, 
made  himself  master  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  sta- 
tioned a  strong  force  in  the  small  square  in  front 
of  that  building ;  while  another  detachment,  under 
Malet  in  person,  took  possession  of  the  Place  Ven- 
dome.  Frochot,  the  prefect  of  the  department  of 
the  Seine,  was  riding  into  town  from  his  country 
house  at  a  quarter  past  eight  in  the  morning,  when 
he  was  met  by  one  of  his  servants  on  horseback,  in 
great  agitation,  with  a  note  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
on  the  outside  of  which  were  written  the  ominous 
words,  "  Fuit  Imperalor?  On  arriving  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  he  found  the  front  occupied  by  the  National 
Guards,  and  received  a  despatch  from  Malet,  styling 
himself  Governor  of  Paris,  ordering  him  to  prepare 
the  principal  apartment  in  the  building  for  the  use 
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of  the  u  provisional  government"   Frochot  was  a  man   chap. 
of  probity  and  honour ;  but,  like  many  others  of  a 


similar  character,  he  wanted  the  resolution  necessary    1812, 
to  carry  him  through  such  a  crisis.     Instead  of  sim- 
ply discharging  his  duty,  by  declaring  his  adhesion '  &▼.  vi. 
to  the  young  Napoleon,  and  endeavouring  to  induce  Fain, ;'.  17, 
the  soldiers  to  abandon  the  blind  enterprise  in  which  J^T^f*" 
they  were  engaged,  he  at  once  acquiesced,  and  even  Count  Fro- 
went  so  far  as  to  desire  the  officers  at  the  Hotel  de  Thib/iz. 
Ville  to  arrange  the  tables  and  apartment  for  the159- 
provisional  government.1 

While  the  inferior  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were 
achieving  this  astonishing  success,  its  chief  was  not  Success  of 
less  fortunate  in  obtaining,  almost  without  resistance,  ^iJt'tiTe  ° 
the  command  of  the  principal  military  authorities  in  Governor  of 
the  city.     He  dispatched  forged  orders,  addressed  to 
the  commanders  of  two  regiments  of  the  paid  guard 
of  Paris,  similar  to  those  which  had  corrupted  or 
deceived  Soulier,  and  met  from  both  with  implicit 
obedience.   By  means  of  the  one  he  gained  possession 
of  the  whole  barriers  of  Paris,  which  were  closed, 
with  positive  orders  to  let  no  one  go  out  or  in  ;  so 
that  no  messengers  could  be  sent  to  the  country  for 
assistance.    With  the  other  he  occupied  the  bank,  in 
which,  at  that  period,  there  was  a  large  treasure  in 
specie,  the  treasury,  and  the  principal  public  offices. 
The  chief  himself  meanwhile  moved  along  the  Rue 
St  Honor6,  with  a  detachment  of  only  fifty  men, 
twenty-five  of  whom  he  directed  to  station  themselves 
in  front  of  the  office  of  the  Etats- Major  of  Paris. 
The  possession  of  this  post  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, as  it  was  the  headquarters  of  military  autho- 
rity in  Paris.     To  effect  this  object,  he  sent  a  packet 
to  the  Adjutant-General  Doucet,  of  a  similar  tenor 
with  those  given  to  Soulier  and  the  other  colonels, 
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chap,  and  containing  his  nomination  as  general  of  brigade, 
ixviH.  ftT|tl  a  treasuiy  order  for  100,000  francs.     Doucet 

1812.    i^t  his  presence  of  mind ;  and,  seeing  the  troops 
before  the  hotel,  obeyed  his  orders  so  far  as  to  send 
for  Laborde,  whom  he  had  been  ordered  to  put  under 
arrest.     Meanwhile  M alet  himself  went  to  the  hotel 
of  General  Hulin,  the  governor  of  Paris,  with  the 
other  twenty-five  men.    He  entered  his  hotel,  accom- 
panied by  a  captain  of  the  regiment  which  followed 
him;    and  having  asked  to  see  Hulin  in  private, 
shot  him  with  a  pistol  in  the  face  when  desired  to 
show  his  orders,  and  left  him  severely,  but  not  mor- 
tally wounded,  wejtering  in  his  blood.     After  this 
extraordinary  scene,  Malet  repaired  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  Doucet's  office,  still  accompanied  and  obeyed 
by  the  officer  and  detachment,  who  were  so  fascinated 
by  his  audacity,  that  they  saw  nothing  extraordinary 
or  reprehensible  in  the  apparent  murder  of  their  gene- 
ral before  their  eyes.     Nothing  was  wanting  but  the 
command  of  the  adjutant-general's  office  to  give  him 
the  entire  direction  of  the  military  force  of  Paris,  of  the 
telegraph,  and  with  it  of  all  France,  which,  it  was  well 
known,  would  never  shake  off  its  submission  to  the 
1  Sav.  vi.    central  authority  of  Paris,  by  whomsoever  wielded ; 

24    25 

Thib.  vi.     an^  it  was  accident  alone  which  prevented  this  con- 
158.   ^summation,  after  every  real  obstacle  had  been  over- 

i.  17j  18.  . 

come. 

It  so  happened,  that  when  Malet  with  his  detach- 

Hissubse-  ment  came   to  the   hotel  of  the  adjutant-general, 

iwIba"   Laborde  was  coming  down  the  stair  to  go  home  and 

overthrow,  yield  to  the  arrest,  and  Pasques,  the  inspector-general 

of  the  minister  of  police,  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had 

occurred,  was  at  the  door,  to  make  some  enquiries 

about  an  Englishman  whom   he  had   arrested   at 

Passy  by  orders  of  Savary.     Malet's  detachment 
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stopped  him  agreeably  to  their  orders ;  but  Laborde  chap. 
called  to  them  to  let  him  in :  and  the  men,  accus-  lxv111- 
tomed  to  obey  his  voice,  allowed  him  to  enter.   This    1812. 
functionary,  who  had  had  the  charge  of  Malet  in  his 
place  of  detention,  and  had  seen  him  there  only  the  day 
before,  no  sooner  saw  him  in  the  room  conversing 
with  Doucet,  than  he  exclaimed — "  This  is  my  pri- 
soner: how  the  devil  has  he  made  his  escape?     M. 
Malet,  you  had  no  permission  to  leave  your  house 
without  my  leave."    And  immediately  turning  to 
Doucet,  he  said — "  There  is  something  here  I  don't 
understand;  arrest  him,  and  I  will  go  and  inform 
the  minister  of  police."     Malet  immediately  put  his 
hand  on  the  pistol  which  he  had  in  his  pocket ;  the 
gesture  was  observed  in  a  glass  opposite ;  and  before 
he  could  draw  it,  Laborde  and  Doucet  sprang  upon 
him,  threw  him  back  on  the  floor,  and  disarmed  him. 
The  arrest  of  its  chief  disconcerted  the  whole  conspi- 
racy; Laborde  went  out  to  the  soldiers,  informed  them 
of  the  deceit  which  had  been  practised  on  them,  and 
told  them  the  Emperor  was  not  dead.   They  immedi- 
ately shouted  "Vive  TEmpereur ! n  and,  ashamed  of  the 
extraordinary  plot  into  which  they  had  been  drawn, 
returned  with  perfect  docility  to  their  barracks.    By 
nine  o'clock  the  minister  of  police  was  delivered  from 
his  prison ;  all  was  over ;  and  with  so  little  blood- 
shed, that  it  might  have  passed  for  a  melodrama, 
had  it  not  been  followed  by  a  real  tragedy,  in  the 
death  of  Malet,  Guidal,  Lahorie,  and  eleven  others, 
who  were  shot  next  day  on  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  by 
orders  of^  the  government — an  unnecessary  piece  of 
cruelty  when  applied  to  such  a  number,  which  Napo- 
leon, had  he  been  present,  would  certainly  not  have 
permitted.     Malet  behaved  with  great  fortitude  in 
his  last  moments,  and  had  the  generosity  to  exculpate 
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chap,   bis  companions  in  misfortune,  by  declaring  tbat  he 
lxviii.  aione  imagined  the  conspiracy,  and  that  he  had  no 


1812.    associates. .  When  brought  before  the  judge  exami- 
nators,  his  intrepidity  was  such  as  to  excite  even  awe 
among  those  whom  professional  indifference  had  ren- 
dered callous  to  such  scenes.  "  Who  are  your  accom- 
plices ?  "  said  Dejean,  the  president.     "  All  France," 
replied  he,  "  if  I  had  succeeded,  and  you  yourself  at 
their  head.    When  you  attack  openly  a  government 
by  force,  the  palm  is  your  own  if  you  succeed ;  if 
not — death."     The  president  turned  pale,  and  asked 
no  more  questions.     On  his  way  to  the  plain  of  Gre- 
nelle,  with  an  intrepid  step,  haranguing  the  soldiers 
in  the  masculine  language  of  the  Revolution,    he 
said — "  I. fall,  but  I  am  not  the  last  of  the  Romans." 
1  s&r.  vi.    Most  of  the  others  lamented  loudly  their  fate,  at 
ThW  ix.    being  sentenced  along  with  a  person  whose  very 
160,  i62.   name  they  knew  not  two  days  before,  and  for  accession 
is.  Cape-1  to  a  treasonable  plot,  of  the  objects  of  which  they 
397?398.    were  entirely  ignorant.1 

When  the  news  of  this  extraordinary  conspiracy 
Effect  which  spread  in  Paris,  it  excited  a  prodigious  sensation,  but 
&b  conipi-  rather  tending  to  ridicule  than  fear,  as  before  it  was 

racy  pro-  °  * 

dttced  in  generally  known,  the  danger  was  over.  The  ladies, 
on^poreon.in  particular,  were  highly  diverted  at  the  ease  with 
which  their  old  tormentor,  the  minister  of  police,  had 
been  shut  up  in  prison ;  and  the  saying  made  the 
tour  of  all  the  salons  in  Paris,  that  "  the  Duke  of 
Rovigo  had  better  keep  his  eye  on  the  barracks,  in- 
stead of  prying  into  our  boudoirs."  But  those  better 
acquainted  with  the  real  hazard  which  had  been 
incurred,  made  no  secret  of  the  narrow-  escape  which 
the  Imperial  authority  had  made.  "  But  for  the  sin- 
gular accident,"  says  Savary,  "which  caused  the 
arrest  of  the  minister  of  war  to  fail,  Malet,  in  a  few 
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moments,  would  have  been  master  of  almost  every  chap. 

Lxvur 
thing ;  and  in  a  country  so  much  influenced  by  the - 

contagion  of  example,  there  is  no  saying  where  his    1*'12" 
success  would  have  stopped.  He  would  have  had  pos- 
session of  the  treasury,  then  extremely  rich ;  the  post-* 
office,  the  telegraph,  and  the  command  of  the  hundred 
cohorts  of  the  national  guards  of  France.    He  would 
soon  have  learned,  by  the  amount  of  estafettes,  the 
alarming  situation  of  affairs  in  Russia ;  and  nothing 
could  have  prevented  him  from  making  prisoner  of 
theEmperor  himself  if  he  had  returned  alone,  or  from 
marching  to  meet  him  if  he  had  come  at  the  head  of 
his  troops."  *     Nor  is  there  any  solid  foundation  fori  s*v.  *i. 
the  obvious  remark,  that  the  success  of  such  a  conspi-27'  3la 
racy,  founded  on  falsehood,  could  have  been  only  of 
an  ephemeral  duration  ;  for  we  have  the  authority 
of  Thibaudeau  for  the  assertion,  that,  to  his  personal 
knowledge,  the  conspiracy  bad  ramifications  in  the 
provinces.    It  was  set  on  foot  by  Barras  and  the  old 
Jacobin  party;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  of  a  sudden  overthrow  oft  Thib.  iz. 
the  government,  occurring  at  the  very  time  of  the163' ,64- 
promulgation  of  the  news  of  the  Moscow  disasters." 

But  if  the  narrow  escape  which  the  imperial  go-Napoi*oa'« 
vernment  had  undergone  excited  anxious  disquietude STS^ 
in  the  breasts  of  all  classes,*  tenfold  deeper  was  theinthe. 
impression  which  it  made  on  the  far-seeing  mind  of  state. 

*  Above  all,  they  were  struck  with  the  facility  with  which  the  conspira- 
tors had  persuaded  the  troops  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  without  its  ever 
having  entered  into  the  head  of  one  of  their  officers  to  assure  themselves 
whether  it  was  true,  or  to  bestow  a  thought  on  his  son.  These  very  sol- 
diers suffered  themselves  to  be  led  against  the  persons  in  possession  of 
power,  and  without  a  murmur  saw  the  governor  of  Paris,  their  general, 
struck  down  before  their  eyes,  without  a  motion  being  made  for  his 
defence.  It  was  in  vain  to  disguise  that  such  a  state  of  tlungs  presaged 
many  misfortunes.—*  Sav  as  y,  vi.  26. 

VOL.  IX.  £ 
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chap.  Napoleon.   One  only  idea  took  possession  of  his  ima- 
lxvui.  gjnatjon — ^at  jn  ^js  crisis  the  succession  of  the 
1812*    King  of  Rome  was,  by  the  common  consent,  set 
aside.     One  only  truth   was  ever  present  to  his 
mind — that  the  imperial  crown  rested  on  himself 
alone.     The  fatal  truth,  well  known  to  the  world 
in  historic  lore,  but  hitherto  concealed  even  from 
his  piercing  eyes  by  the  effulgence  of  his  glory,  bad 
now  been  demonstrated,   that  the  Revolution  had 
destroyed  the  foundations  of  hereditary  succession ; 
and  that  even  the  greatest  achievements  by  him 
who  had  won  the  diadem,  afforded  no  security  that 
it  would  descend  to  his  progeny.     These  reflections, 
which  seem  to  have  burst  upon  Napoleon  all  at  once, 
when   the   news  of  this   extraordinary  affair  first 
reached  him  in  Russia,  weighed  him  down  more  than 
all  the  disasters  of  the  Moscow  retreat.     They  con- 
stituted the  secret  reason  for  his  leaving  the  army ; 
they  incessantly  occupied  his  mind  during  his  long 
and  solitary  journey ;  and  they  found  vent  in  im- 
passioned and  mournful  expressions,  when,  a  few 
days  after  his  arrival,  he  convened  the  council  of 
.  state  on  the  subject.    "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  we 
must  no  longer  disbelieve  in  miracles ;  attend  to  the 
report  of  M.  Real  on  Malet's  conspiracy/     The  re- 
port being  read,  he  resumed — "  This  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  habit  and  proper  ideas  in 
France  on  the  subject  of  succession.     Sad  effects  of 
our  revolutions  !    At  the  first  word  of  my  death,  at 
the  first  command  of  an  unknown  individual,  officers 
lead  their  regiments  to  force  the  jails,  and  make  pri- 
soners of  the  highest  authorities.     A  jailer  quietly 
encloses  the  ministers  of  state  within  his  doors.     A 
prefect  of  the  capital,  at  the  command  of  a  few 
soldiers,  lends  himself  to  the  preparation  of  his  great 
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hall  for  the  assembly  of  I  know  not  what  factious    chap. 

LXVIIL 

wretches !   And  all  this,  while  the  empress  is  on  the 


spot ;  while  the  King  of  Rome  is  alive ;  while  my    1812' 
ministers  and  all  the  great  officers  of  state  are  at  hand. 
Is  a  man,  then,  every  thing  here  t    Are  institutions 
nothing;  oaths  nothing  ?     It  is  to  ideology  that  we 
are  to  attribute  all  these  misfortunes  :  it  is  the  error 
of  its  professors  which  necessarily  induced,  and  in 
fact  brought  on,  the  reign  of  blood.    Who  proclaim- 
ed the  principle  of  insurrection  as  a  duty?   Who 
cast  adulation  before  the  people,  in  elevating  them 
to  a  sovereignty  which  they  were  incapable  of  exer- 
cising ?  When  one  is  called  to  regenerate  a  state,  it 
is  principles  diametrically  the  reverse  which  require 
to  be  followed.     History  paints  the  human  heart : 
it  is  in  history  we  must  seek  for  the  mirror  of  the 
advantages  or  evils  of  different  species  of  legislation. 
Frochot  is  an  honourable  man :  he  is  attached  to  the 
empire ;  but  his  duty  was  to  have  devoted  himself 
to  death  on  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.   A  great 
example  is  required  for  all  functionaries.  The  noblest 
of  deaths  would  be  that  of  a  soldier  on  the  field  of 
honour,  if  that  of  a  magistrate  perishing  in  defence  of 
the  throne  and  the  Jaws  were  not  more  glorious  still." 
These  words  gave  the  tone  to  all  the  public  bodies  to 
whom  the  examination  into  the  affair  was  entrusted, 
and  they  unanimously  reported  that  the  prefect  of'Tbib.ix. 
the  department  of  the  Seine  should  be  dismissed.  p«n.i?  ' 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  urban  guard  J^®» 196- 
of  Paris  was  suppressed  ;  but  the  matter  was  push-  Jut.  &c. 
•ed  no  further,  it  being  justly  deemed  inadvisable  to  a «df«nce  of 
make  it  known  with  what  facility  the  regular  soldiers  Dec-  20> 
had  been  misled,  and  with  what  ease  the  imperial 
authority  had  been  all  but  overturned.1 
»     In  France,  during  the  monarchy,  the  people  bad 
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chap,   for  their  rallying  cry — "  The  King  is  dead !   long 
live  the  King !"    On  this  occasion,  however,  when 


the  report  of  the  Emperor's  death  was  spread  and 
Reflections  belie ved,  no  one  exclaimed, "  Long  live  the  Emperor!" 
Z  thru  The  fact  is  memorable :  it  was  the  first  indication 
of  the  effects,  not  only  of  a  new  dynasty  on  the 
throne,  but  of  a  new  era  in  the  social  history  of 
France.  The  period  of  hereditary  succession,  with 
its  stability,  its  security,  its  loyalty,  its  recollections, 
had  passed  away :  personal  qualities  had  become 
the  sole  title  to  distinction.  In  the  effort  to  effect 
this  change,  all  Europe  had  been  convulsed  to  its 
centre;  but  the  alteration  had  been  made,  and  it 
could  not  be  undone.  Now,  then,  was  seen  the 
effect  of  the  -shock  on  one  of  the  most  momentous  of 
national  events,  the  demise  of  the  sovereign  filling 
the  throne.  It  too  had  become  elective :  personal 
qualities  were  alone  the  passport  to  power :  the 
principle  of  hereditary  succession  had  been  de- 
stroyed. Even  the  greatest  and  most  splendid  qua- 
lities in  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  and  the  most 
unheard  of  success  attending  his  arms,  could  not,  it 
was  found,  ensure  the  succession  of  his  own  son,  or 
shake  the  inextinguishable  passion  for  a  rotation  of 
rulers,  which  had  arisen  from  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution.  The  effects  of  that  great  convulsion 
were  already  unfolding  themselves  ;  the  throne  had 
become  in  effect  elective  ;  all  power  depended  upon 
office ;  all  office  on  the  support  of  the  military ;  the 
support  of  the  military  on  the  suffrage  of  the  Prae- 
torian Guards  at  Paris.  European  had  been  ex- 
changed for  Asiatic  civilization ;  and  the  dream  of 
perfectibility  had  terminated  in  the  institutions  of  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

Though  Napoleon  acquired  the  melancholy  con- 
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victioD,  from  this  event,  that  the  stability  of  his  chap. 
dynasty  and  the  hopes  of  his  son's  succession  rested  LXVIIL 
on  a  sandy  foundation,  yet  he  resolved  to  leave  no-    1812- 
thing  undone  which  might,  for  the  present  at  least,  Device  con- 
guard  against  the  dangers  with  which  they  wereprnins  th# 
threatened.     With  this  view,  he  resolved  to  fix  at  Regency 
once,  by  an  act  of  government,  the  cases  in  which  a 
regency  was  to  ensue,  and  the  persons  in  whom  the 
nomination  was  to  be  vested.     By  a  senatus  consul-  Frb  b 
turn  early  in  February,  the  right  of  appointing  a1818« 
regent  was  in  the  first  instance  vested  in  the  Empe- 
ror :  if  he  had  not  made  a  nomination,  the  right  of 
doing  so  devolved  on  the  empress;  failing  her,  on  the 
first  prince  of  the  blood  ;  and  in  default  of  him,  on 
the  great  dignitaries  of  the  empire.  The  same  decree 
fixed,  in  the  most  minute  manner,  the  duration  and 
extent  of  the  regent's  power,  the  formation  of  his 
council,  the  oath  to  be  taken  to  the  empress  if  regent, 
the  administration,  during  the  continuance  of  the  in* 
terregnum,  of  the  royal  domains,  the  forms  for  crown- 
ing the  empress  regent  and  the  King  of  Rome.    The 
object  of  the  Emperor  in  this  curious  enactment,  ob- 
viously was  to  arrange  every  thing  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  imperial  authority,  jn  the  event  of  his 
absence  or  death,  to  the  proper  depositary,  and  to  leave 
nothing  to  chance,  or  the  inclinations  of  the  military 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  capital  at  the  time  :  for- 
getting that  the  real  and  only  security  for  hereditary 
succession  in  the  throne,  is  to  be  found  in  the  rever- 
ence with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  people ;  that  this 
reverence  can  neither  be  acquired  in  a  single  lifetime, 
nor  be  engrafted  on  revolutionary  changes ;  and  that 
to  seek  to  establish  it  in  a  state  which  has  destroyed 
its  hereditary  ranks,  and  the  descent  of  private  pro- 
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chap,   perty,  can   give  no  greater  stability  than  casting 
Lxvm.  ancjj0r  jn  a  m0ving  quicksand.1 


1812.  Well  aware  that  the  losses  of  the  preceding  cam- 

Feb.  6,"'  paign    made   a    great   effort    necessary,   Napoleon 

Mori'teur  re8°lved  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  moments  of 

mud  Thib.  alarm  and  excitement  consequent  on  the  promulga- 

ix.  203. 

Monu  rii.   tion   of  the  disasters,  to   demand  ample  levies  of 

i83,         men  from  the  Senate.   u  Great  measures/'  said  Reg- 
Great  con-  ~       .  _  -  _ 

■cription  of  naud  St  Angely,  the  orator  of  government,  "  are  ne- 
mn  voted  cessary  5  what  suffices  to-day,  may  riot  be  adequate 
by  the       to-morrow  :  the  insolence  of  the  conquerors  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  humiliation  of  the  treaties  of  Louis  XV., 
seem  again  to  threaten  us;  we  are  lalled  to  save  France 
Jan.  9,      from  these  ignominious  days.'9     Amidst  the  tumult 
81a*        of  feelings  produced  by  these  alarming  revelations, 
the  supporters  of  government  demanded  the  imme- 
diate addition  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
to  the  armies,  which  were  instantly  and  unanimously 
voted  by  the  senate.  The  execution  of  the  decree  was 
entrusted  to  the  war  minister,  and  the  conscripts  were 
zealously  furnished  by  the  people.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  empire,  particularly  Paris,  Lyons, 
and  Turin,  even  went  beyond  these  immense  levies, 
and  voted  regiments  of  volunteers  to  be  raised  and 
equipped  at  theirown  expense.  Neverdid  the  patriotic 
and  warlike  spirit  of  the  nation  appear  with  more 
lustre,  nor  was  the  firmness  of  government  ever  more 
warmly  seconded  by  the  generous  devotion  of  the  peo- 
ple.  Yet,  amidst  all  the  enthusiasm,  the  allocation  of 
the  conscription  demonstrated  how  nearly  the  military 
strength  of  the  empire  had  been  exhausted  by  the 
efforts  which  had  already  been  made.    The  whole 
youth  who  arrived  at  the  age  which  rendered  them 
liable  to  the  conscription  in  1813,  (from  nineteen  to 
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twenty,)  had  already  been  drained  off  by  the  great  chap. 
levy  of  the  preceding  year  ;*  and  accordingly  a  hua-  Lxvm« 
dred  thousand  of  the  conscription  was  ordered  to    I812- 
be  taken  from  the  finrt  ban  of  the  National  Guard  JST^ 
of  1812,  a  hundred  thousand  from  the  classes  liable  J*n  u* 
to  conscription  in  the. four  preceding  years,  and  noMonUeur 
less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  from  those  b^gh  r"! 
arriving  at  the  legal  age  in  1814 ;  that  is,  who  were™w>"*i9 
then  only  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age.1      Dec*  2.* 
The  multiplied  disasters  of  the  Moscow  campaign Dccl8> 
made  the  Emperor  feel  the  necessity  of  at  length  bring*  Napoleon 
ing  to  an  accommodation  his  long-continued  differ- "£"^1^ 
ences  with  the  Holy  See.     With  one  half  of  Europe Jjjj^* 
openly  in  arms  against  him,  and  the  other  but  doubt- 
fully arrayed  under  his  banners,  he  could  no  longer 
afford  to  brave  the  hostility  of  the  head  of  the  Church. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned,!  that  after  the  violent 
.seizure  of  the  Pope  by  the  officers,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  Napoleon,  and  his  passage  of  the  Alps  in  July 
1809,  he  was  brought  to  Grenoble  ;  from  thence,  he 
was  shortly  after  transferred  to  Savona,  where  he  was 
rigorously  treated,   and  forcibly  severed  from  the 
society  of  all  those,  among  the  cardinals  or  their  ser- 
vants, who  were  suspected  of  being  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  France.}:     As  this  situation  was  not 

*  Artie,  viii.  643,  669.  t  Ante,  vfi.  613. 

%  The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  treatment  to  which  the  Pope  was 
subjected.  He  had  issued,  in  November  and  December  1810,  three  briefs- 
oo  the  subject  of  the  institution  of  ecclesiastics  to  bishoprics  in  the 
French  empire  without  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See.  Napoleon  was 
irritated  beyond  measure  at  this  resistance  to  his  authority,  especially 
from  a  captive,  and  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  measures  of  the 
utmost  severity.  Cardinals  Pietro,  Gabrietii,  and  Opozzoni,  were  imme- 
diately conveyed  from  Samur,  which  had  been  assigned  as  the  place  of 
their  detention,  to  the  Castle  of  Vincennes ;  the  intrepid  Bishop  of  Gre- 
gorioyand  Fontaria,  the  chief  of  the  Barnabites,  the  principal  ornaments 
of  the  Church,  were  immured  in  the  same  prison;  the  Bishop  Doris, 
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chap,   deemed  sufficiently  secure  after  the  Emperor  had 
lxviii  -  r 


Mem.  ii. 
37,  39. 


departed  from  Paris  on  the  Moscow  campaign,  he  was 
1812.    at  that  time  removed  to  Fontainbleau,  where  he  was 
kept  in  confinement  indeed,  but  a  more  dignified  and 
respectable  captivity.     Though  a  prisoner,  he  had  a 
handsome  suite  of  apartments,  was  respectably  enter- 
tained at  table,  and  permitted  to  walk  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  palace,  although  he  was  still  debarred  from 
the  society  of  his  most  esteemed  attendants,  lest  they 
should  encourage  him  in  his  resistance  to  the  impe- 
rial authority.      His  occupations  here  were  of  the 
49*507''   meanest  description  :    age  and  long-protracted  con- 
Aruud,  ii.  finement  appeared  to  have  in  a  great  degree  weakened 
Pacct,    *  his  mind ;    and  the  hands  of  the  supreme  Pontiff 
were  not  unfrequently  engaged  in  the  humble  occu- 
pation of  darning  a  stocking  or  hemming  a  garment.1 
In  bringing  the  Pope  so  near  to  the  French  capital, 
and  removing  so  studiously  all  those  who  were  sus- 

who  had  hitherto  constantly  been  in  attendance  on  his  holiness,  was  sent 
to  Naples ;  and  many  of  his  most  faithful  servants  made  to  share  the 
captivity  of  Cardinal  Pacca  in  the  Castle  of  Fenestrelles,  amidst  the 
snows  of  the  Savoy  Alps.  No  one  was  permitted  to  visit  the  Pope  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  prefect  of  the  department :  he  was  interdicted 
in  the  most  rigorous  manner  from  any  communication  with  his  subjects 
in  Italy,  accompanied  with  a  threat  of  a  public  trial  and  deposition  in 
the  event  of  contumacy.     The  state  prisons  of  France  were  filled  with 
a  crowd  of  ecclesiastics  who  made  resistance  to  the  violent  encroach- 
ments of  Napoleon  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  to  such  con* 
temptible   shifts   was   the  imperial  government  reduced  to  break  the 
courageous  spirit  of  the  captive  pontiff,  that  not  only  were  his  whole 
papers  seized,  and  many  carried  off,  one  day  when  he  was  absent  from 
home,  walking  in  his  little  garden  with  Berthier,  the  governor  of  his 
establishment ;  but  he  received  intimation  that  the  whole  household, 
including  himself,  were  to  be  put  on  the  reduced  allowance  of  five 
paoli  (twopence-halfpenny)  a-day :  a  measure  of  severity,   however, 
which  was  only  carried  into  execution  for  two  weeks,  as  it  was  found 
that  the  good   Catholics  of  Savona  supplied  the  deficiency  of  the 
imperial  treasury,  by  themselves  furnishing  to  the  pontiff  provisions 
in  abundance. — See  Artaud.     Vide  Pope  Pius  VII.,  ii.  289;  and 
Cardinal  Pacca,  i.  37* 
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pected  of  being  of  an  independent  temper,  or  hostile  to  c  h  a  p. 
the  imperial  interests,  from  approach  to  his  person,  LXVH 


Napoleon  was  not  actuated  merely  by  the  spirit  of  l812- 
oppression,  or  jealousy  of  a  rival,  and  inflexible  Napo!eon 
authority ;    he  had  great  views,  which  were  well  ^dden  de- 

.  TTin  •  Mg1M  re- 

matured,  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  See — its  more  garding  the 
intimate  connexion  with  the  French  government — ^ePcTthiu< 
the  influence  which  he  might  acquire  over  its  mem-Chttrclu 
bers,  and  the  more  extended  base  on  which,  by  such 
means,  be  might  establish  his  own  power.     He  not 
only  had  no  jealousy  of,  but  he  cordially  approved 
of  every  institution  which  tended  to  bring  the  minds 
of  men  into  a  state  of  due  subjection  to  constituted 
authority ;  all  he  required  was,  that  all  these  insti- 
tutions should  be  placed  under  his  immediate  influ- 
ence and  control.*     With  this  view,  he  meditated 
the  translation  of  the  papal  government  to  Paris ; 
the  extinction  of  its  temporal  dominion  ;   its  entire 
dependence  on  the  French  empire  for  revenue,  and 
the  consequent  subjection  of  its  chief  to  his  own  con- 
trol ;  but  having  effected  this,  he  had  no  wish  to 
impair  its  spiritual  authority ;   on  the  contrary,  he 
was  rather  desirous  to  extend  it.     Like  the  Roman 
emperor,  he  was  anxious  to  found  his  own  authority 
not  merely  on  temporal  power  but  religious  influ- 
ences ;  to  adorn  his  brows  not  only  with  the  diadem 

*  "  Don't  be  alarmed,  bishop,"  said  Napoleon  to  the  Bishop  of 
Mantes  ;  "  the  policy  of  my  government  is  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope.  I  require  that 
he  should  be  more  powerful  than  ever ;  he  will  never  have  as  much 
influence  as  my  policy  requires  he*  should  possess."  The  bishop  was 
astonished,  and  seemed  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Emperor,  but  he 
spoke  his  real  opinion  ;  by  translating  the  seat  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment to  Paris,  he  expected  to  acquire  the  entire  direction  of  this  for- 
midable power ;  and  he  would  willingly  have  augmented  the  awful  cha- 
racter of  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican,  when  he  held  in  his  own  hand  the 
means  of  directing  its  bolts. — See  Napoleon  in  Montliolon,  i.  161. 
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chap,  of  the  conqueror,  but  the  tiara  of  the  pontiff;  and  as 
the  forms  of  the  Church  prevented  the  actual  union 


1812.  Q£  foth  offices  in  his  own  person,  he  conceived  that 
the  next  best  system  would  be  to  have  the  Pope  so 
situated,  that  he  should  be  irrevocably  subjected  to  his 
control.  Napoleon  says,  "  he  wished  to  establish  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  in  France:  he  neither 
wished  to  profit  by  accidental  circumstances,  to  create 
a  patriarchship,  nor  to  alter  the  belief  of  his  people : 
he  respected  spiritual  affairs,  and  wished  to  rule 
them  without  touching  them,  or  mingling  in  their 
concerns :  he  wished  to  make  them  pliant  to  his  will, 
but  by  the  intervention  only  of  temporal  influences." 
There  were  persons  at  Rome  who  saw  through  his 
policy.  They  said,  "  It  is  his  mode  of  carrying  on 
1  Napoleon  war ;  not  daring  to  assault  it  in  front,  he  has  turned 
10^59" ihe  Church  as  he  turned  the  Alps  in  1796,  or  Melas 
in  1800.* l 

For  this  end,  he  relied  entirely  on  the  judgment 
Hit  plane  of  the  Bishop  of  Nantes ;  whenever  that  learned 
pIruVeDg  prelate  said,  "That  attacks  the  Catholics  and  the 
church the  Church,"  he  paused  in  his  career.  He  felt  assured 
of  ultimate  success,  with  the  aid  of  time  and  the  vast 
influence  which  he  possessed.  "  In  1813/'  says  Napo- 
leon, "  but  for  the  events  in  Russia,  the  Pope  would 
have  been  Bishop  of  Rome  and  of  Paris,  and  lodged 
at  the  archbishopric  of  the  latter  city ;  the  sacred 
college,  the  penitentiary,  the  office  of  propaganda, 
the  archives,  would  have  been  around  Notre-Dame, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  St  Louis.  Rome  would  have  been 
in  the  ancient  Lutetia.  The  establishment  of  the 
court  of  Rome  at  Paris  would  have  been  fruitful  in 
great  political  results  ;  its  influence  on  Spain,  Italy, 
the  Rhenish  Confederacy,  and  Poland,  would  have 
drawn  close  the  bonds  of  the  Great  Nation ;  and  that 
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which  the  chief  of  the  Church  had  over  the  faithful   chap. 
in  England,  Ireland,  Russia,  Prussia,  Cambria,  Hun-  LXV1If- 


guy,  and  Bohemia,  would  have  passed  into  the  hands    1812« 
of  the  Emperor  of  France,"     So  impressed  was  he 
with  these  ideas,  and  the  immense  addition  to  his 
influence  which  the  papal  authority  would  have  given 
him,  that  he  would  have  done  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  extend  the   Romish   propagandist^  the 
foreign  missions,  and  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
clergy.     Already  he  had  established  the  cardinals  as 
the  chiefs  of  the  state;  they  took  precedence  at 
the  Tuileries  of  all  the  world  ;  all  the  dependants 
of  the  pontifical  court  were  to  have  been  magnifi- 
cently endowed,  so  as  to  give  them  no  cause  to  regret 
their  past  existence.     "  It  was  with  this  view,  as  he 
himself  has  told  us,  that  the  Emperor  was  unceasingly 
occupied  with  the  amelioration  and  embellishment  of 
Paris.     He  was  so,  not  merely  from  the  love  of  the 
arts,  but  in  consequence  of  his  system  of  govern- 
ment.    It  required  that  Paris  should  be  an  unique 
city ;  beyond  all  comparison  with  other  capitals ;  the 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  science  and  art;  the  finest  museums, 
all  that  had  adorned  and  rendered  illustrious  former 
ages,  should  be  there  assembled ;  that  the  churches,  the 
palaces,  the  theatres,  should  be  beyond  any  elsewhere 
in  existence.    Napoleon  regretted  only  that  he  eould 
not  transport  to  it  the  church  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.1  NaPoi«m 
He  was  mortified  with  the  bad  taste  of  Notre-Dame.,ni?i6jni62. 

But  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign  cut 
short  these  splendid  projects,  and  awakened  the  Commence* 
Emperor  to  the  necessity  of  immediately,  and  at  alCTf^ncw 
hazards,  depriving  his  enemies  of  the  powerful  sub-™*1^6 
ject  of  invective  which  arose  from  his  contention  Fontain- 
with,  and  open  imprisonment  of  the  head  of  the  MU* 
Church*     Within  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  at 
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chap.   Paris,  he  commenced  the  attempt  by  sending  to  con- 
Lxvnr.  gratujate  his  holiness  on  the  beginning  of  the  year ; 


18i3-  Cardinal  Doria  was  dispatched  from  Fontainbleau, 
Jan.  i,  to  return  the  compliment.  This  led  to  an  inter- 
1813'  change  of  civilities,  and  the  renewal  of  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  courts.  The  Bishop  of  Nantes 
was  entrusted  with  its  direction  on  the  part  of  Napo- 
leon, and  the  Cardinals  Doria  and  Pugnani  on  that 
of  the  Pope.  When  the  negotiations  were  deemed 
sufficiently  advanced  to  render  the  personal  presence 
of  the  Emperor  desirable,  he  appeared  suddenly  at 
Jan.  19.  Fontainbleau  with  the  Empress  Marie-Louise,  and 
immediately  hastened  to  the  apartments  of  the  cap- 
tive pontiff.  Appearing  to  forget  altogether  that  there 
had  been  any  difference  between  them,  he  immediately 
embraced  him,  and  without  touching  on  matters  of 
business,  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  the 
most  agreeable  and  varied  conversation.  No  man 
possessed  the  art  of  fascination,  when  he  chose  to 
exert  it,  in  a  higher  degree  than  Napoleon,  or  was 
more  capable  of  dazzling  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
by  the  charms  of  a  seductive  and  entrancing  dis- 
course ;  and  if  these  powers  had  acquired  the  mastery, 
at  Tilsit,  of  a  young  and  able  Czar  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  proved 
more  than  a  match  at  Fontainbleau  for  an  aged  pon- 
tiff, whose  intellectual  faculties  had  been  weakened 
by  a  long  captivity  and  protracted  misfortunes.  No 
violence  was   either  required  or   employed;*   the 

*  "Chateaubriand  has  alleged,  in  his  celebrated  pamphlet  of  'Bo- 
Jan  25.  naparte  and  the  Bourbons/  that  Napoleon,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  seized 
the  Pope  by  the  locks,  and  maltreated  him  grievously.  But  the  Pope, 
often  interrogated  on  that  subject,  has  invariably  answered,  that  it  was 
not  true  ;  nevertheless  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  from  the  strain  of  the 
Emperor's  conversations  which  he  repeated,  that  he  had  assumed  a  high 
tone  with  him,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  tell  him  he  was  not  adequately 
versed  in  ecclesiastical  matters/'— Memoiresde  Cardinal  Pacca,  ii.  87. 
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Pope  and  his  attendants,  charmed  with  this  unex-   chap. 

1*X    *    Ilia 


peeted  change  in  their  fortunes,  speedily  fell  into  the 
snare  which  was  so  skilfully  decked  with  flowers ; ,  ^-^  / 
and,  six  days  after  his  arrival,  the  Emperor  had  the  197» I98- 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  signature  of  his  holiness  toei,  es. " 
a  concordat,  which  settled  the  principal  points  in^*1^"' 
dispute  between  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Holy  See,1  * 

The  Emperor  testified,  as  well  he  might,  the  most 
extraordinary  satisfaction  at  the  conclusion  of  this  Extnordi- 
concordat,  which  not  only  tacitly  ceded  to  him  the  "ar^n  at 
whole  ecclesiastical  states  in  Italy,  by  stipulating  *u  J^" 
nothing  for  their  restitution,  but  in  effect  decided  in  treaty. 

•  By  this  celebrated  instrument,  it  was  provided,  1 .  That  the  Pope 
shall  exercise  his  pontifical  functions  in  France  and  the  kingdom  of  Articles  of 
Italy,  in  like  manner  as  his  predecessors  have  done.    2.  His  ambassa-  the  Concor- 
dors,  ministers,  and  charge*  d'affaires,  shall  enjoy  the  same  immunities'**'* 
and  privileges  as  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body.    3.  The  domains 
of  his  holiness,  as  yet  unalienated,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  sorts  of 
taxes ;  those  already  alienated  shall  be  replaced  till  their  revenue  amounts 
to  two  millions  of  francs,  (L. 80,000.)    4.  In  the  six  months  which 
shall  follow  the  notification  of  a  nomination  of  a  bishop  by  the  Emperor, 
the  Pope  shall  give  the  necessary  induction  to  the  bishopric.     In  the 
event  of  no  such  induction  being  given  by  his  holiness  during  that  period, 
the  archbishop  of  the  district,  whom  failing;,  the  senior  bishop  within  its 
limits,  shall  proceed  to  give  the  necessary  induction,  so  that  in  no  event 
shall  any  bishopric  be  vacant  more  than  a  year.    5.  The  Pope  shall 
appoint,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  to  certain  sees,  to  be  afterwards  fixed 
upon  by  the  contracting  parties.    6.  The  six  suburban  dioceses  shall  be 
restored,  and  put  at  the  disposal  of  his  holiness.    7.  The  holy  father,  in 
regard  to  bishoprics  in  the  Roman  states,  from  which  the  incumbents 
are  absent  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  shall  exercise  his  right  of  nomi- 
nation in  pariibui.    8.  The  Emperor  and  Pope  shall  concert  measures, 
at  the  proper  time,  for  the  reduction  of  the  bishoprics  in  Tuscany  and 
the  Genoese  states,  as  well  as  for  those  to  be  established  in  Holland  and 
the  Hanseatic  departments.    9.  The  offices  of  propagandism,  of  the '  See  the 
penitentiary,  and  the  archives,  shall  be  established  in  the  residence  of  the  P0"*0'*** 
holy  father.     10.  The  Emperor  awards  a  free  pardon  to  the  cardinals,  g      u 
bishops,  priests,  and  laity,  who  have  incurred  penalties  from  past  events.  552 ;  and 
11.  His  holiness  consents  to  these  conditions,  from  the  confidence  which  in  Art&ud, 
he  has  in  the  good  dispositions  of  his  majesty  to  the  numerous  wants  of11*  329< 
the  Church,  in  the  time  in  which  we  live.1 
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chap,   favour  of  the  civil  power  in  France  the  long-disputed 

question  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  veto  on  the  appoint- 

1813*   raent  of  bishops  by  the  temporal  authority.     Next 
morning,  decorations,  presents,  and  orders  were  pro- 
fusely scattered  among  the  chief  persons  of  the  Pope's 
household;  the  joyful  intelligence  was  communicated 
to  all  the  bishops ;  Te  Deum  was  chanted  in  all  the 
churches  of  France;  all  the  restrictions  upon  the 
personal    freedom    of    the    Pope    removed ;    mass 
allowed  to  be  freely  celebrated  in  the  palace  of  Fon- 
tainbleau ;  a  numerous  body  of  cardinals  soon  after 
joined  his  holiness  from  their  different  places  of  exile; 
the  concordat  was  solemnly  published  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  state ;  the  Emperor  loaded 
the  Pope,  and  all  the  members  of  his  court,  with  that 
gracious  and  insinuating  kindness,  which,  when  it 
suited  his  purposes,  he  could  so  well  assume ;  and  in 
1  Thib.  ix.  the  exuberance  of  his  satisfaction,  even  gave  orders 
Artaud,  ii.  for  the  liberation  of  his  indomitable  antagonist,  Car- 
925, 326.  <]inal  Pacca,  from  his  long  and  painful  confinement 
«7, 83.      amidst  the  snows  of  Savoy. '  * 

But,  while  Napoleon  was  thus  flattering  himself 
Rapid  that  he  had  surmounted  all  his  difficulties  in  this 
thenogp?n£n  interesting  particular,  and  that  the  whole  weight  of 
of  the  Pope  the  Church  would  be  thrown  into  the  scale  in  his 
Council,     favour,  a  great  and  important  revulsion  was  going 

*  "  I  extorted  from  the  Pope/*  said  Napoleon,  « by  the  single  force 
*  of  my  private  conversation,  that  famous  concordat  of  Fontainbleau,  by 
which  he  renounced  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy.  He  had  no 
sooner  signed  it  than  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done.  On  the  day 
following,  he  was  to  have  dined  in  public  with  me,  but  he  feigned  sick- 
ness, and  did  not  appear.  Immediately  after  I  quitted  him,  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  old  councillors,  who  made  him  retract  all  he  had  done. 
If  we  had  been  left  alone,  I  would  have  made  him  do  whatever  I 
pleased.  He  was  truly  a  lamb ;  a  real  good  man,  whom  I  esteemed  and 
loved,  and  who  regarded  me,  I  am  well  assured,  in  some  degree,  with 
similar  sentiments."— Las  Cases,  v.  334,  335. 
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forward  in  tbe  papal  cabinet*    The  able  members   chap. 

LXVIIL 

of  the  ecclesiastical  body  who  returned  to  Fontain- 


Mean,  at  once  perceived  that  the  Pope  had  been  ov^r-    1B13* 
reached  in  the  transaction ;  that  the  penetration  of 
an  old  man  bad  been  blinded  by  the  specious  argu- 
ments of  the  Emperor,  and  his  firmness  shaken  by 
the  rigours  of  a  protracted  confinement ;  and  that  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  had 
begun  to  hang  doubtful  in  the  balance,  he  had  had 
the  address  to  elicit  from  bis  august  captive  greater 
advantages  than  he  could  ever  have  hoped  for  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power.     Shortly  after  the  concordat 
was  signed,  the  Pope  repented  of  the  step  he  had 
taken ;  and  his  grief  was  so  profound,  that  when 
Cardinal  Pacca  arrived,  he  was  strongly  affected  by 
his  haggard  and  emaciated  appearance.     To  the  ex- 
pressions of  admiration,  uttered  by  the  cardinal,  upon 
the  constancy  with  which  he  had  borne  his  long 
captivity,  the  frail  pontiff  replied — "  But  we  have 
dishonoured  ourselves  at  its  close;  these  cardinals 
drew  me  to  the  table,  and  forced  me  to  sign  it."     It 
was  long  and  anxiously  debated  in  the  secret  coun- 
cilsof  the  Church  at  Fontainbleau,  what  course  should 
be  adopted  in  this  emergency  ;  and  at  length  it  was 
determined  that  tbe  Pope  should  solemnly  retract 
his  signature  of  the  concordat,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  and  ascribe  his  acquiescence  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh.     Such  a  letter  was  in  secret  pre- 
pared by  the  aged  pontiff,  in  terms  suited  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.     Without  attempting  to 
exculpate  his  weakness,  or  palliate  his  fault,  he  con-  M»rch  24* 
fessed  its  enormity,  and  implored  the  Divine  forgive- 1  paCc«,  a. 
Bess;  and  at  the  same  time  fully  and  unequivocally V^^\\ 
retracted  his  consent  to  the  concordat     No  sooner  34, 330, 
was  his  resolution  taken,1  than  he  recovered  all  his 
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chap,   wonted  serenity  of  mind  and  cheerfulness  of  manner, 
LXVIIT;,  though  both  he  and  the  whole  conclave  fully  expect- 
1813.    ed  Some  acts  of  extreme  violence  from  the  ebullitions 
of  the  Emperor's  wratlu  * 

In  these  expectations,  however,  the  Pope  and  his 
Moderate  councillors  were  in  a  great  degree  disappointed. 
con/Jct  of* Though  mortally  offended,  Napoleon  took  the  more 

m  th!i°n  Pru<*ent  Part  to  dissemble  his  wrath.  He  did  not 
retractation,  deem  it  prudent  to  push  matters  to  extremities  with 
the  Church,  when  he  was  so  soon  to  have  Europe  on 
his  hands  on  the  Rhine.  Feigning,  therefore,  to 
disregard  entirely  this  untimely  retractation,  he  acted, 
and  not  without  reason  on  his  side,  as  if  the  matter 
Marcb  25.  were  irrevocably  concluded.  On  the  very  day  after 
he  had  received  the  Pope's  letter,  he  published  the 
concordat  as  a  law  obligatory  on  all  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  chapters ;  cognizance  of  all  cases  known 
by  the  name  of  "  appeals  on  abuses,"  hitherto  con- 

*  "  As  we  have  done  wrong,"  said  the  Pope,  In  this  touching  mani- 
festo, "  we  will  imitate  our  illustrious  predecessor,  Pascal  II.,  in  1117 : 
we  confess  we  have  done  wrong,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Lord,  we 
desire  that  it  should  be  altogether  annulled,  in  order  that  no  damage 
may  thence  arise  to  the  church,  or  injury  to  our  own  soul.  The  con- 
cession made  in  one  of  these  articles  is  unjustifiable  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man.  What  regulation  can  be  admitted  which  infringes  so  deeply 
on  the  original  constitution  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  estab- 
lished the  primacy  of  St  Peter  and  his  successors,  as  that  which  subjects 
our  power  to  that  of  a  metropolitan,  and  permits  him  to  give  induction 
to  bishops  named,  whom  the  supreme  pontiff,  in  his  wisdom,  has  deemed 
unworthy  of  induction ;  rendering  thus  judge  of  the  head  of  the  church 
an  inferior  functionary,  beneath  him  in  the  hierarchy,  and  himself  sub- 
jected to  his  authority." — Pius  VII.  to  Napoleon,  24lh  March  1813. 
Abtaud,  ii.  342. — The  reflecting  reader,  aware  how  exactly  identical  are 
the  effects  of  similar  passions  and  interests  upon  mind,  in  all  ages  and 
circumstances  of  the  world,  will  compare  this  violent  collision  of  the 
civil  government  in  France,  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  with  the  papal 
pawcr,  with  the  parallel  contest  between  Thomas- a- Becket  and  Henry 
II.  in  the  early  days  of  English  history,  and  the  conflict  of  the  rights  of 
patrons  with  the  democratic  pretensions  of  the  church,  and  a  portion  of 
the  laity  in  Scotland,  in  1640. 
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iined  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  as  well  as  of  all    chap. 

delinquencies  arising  from  infractions  of  the  concor ^ii. 

dat,  was  committed  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  1813' 
empire j  and  the  "great  judge"  was  directed  to  draw  up 
a  form  of  process  for  such  questions.  At  the  same 
time,  an  entire  amnesty  was  published  to  all  indivi- 
duals of  the  departments  of  Rome  and  Trasymene, 
who  had  incurred  civil  penalties  by  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  provided  they 
did  so  within  thirty-five  days;  and  the  latter  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  senators  the  cardinal  Bayonne, 
and  Bourlier,  bishop  of  Evreux,  who  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  concordat  The 
only  act  of  severity  on  Napoleon's  part,  which  fol- 
lowed the  Pope's  retractation,  was  the  removal  from 
Fontainbleau  of  Cardinal  Pietro,  who  was  seized  early 
in  April,  and  conducted  to  Auxonne,  where  he  remain- 
ed in  detention  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  At  first,  the 
Emperor  was  inclined  to  measures  of  rigour  when 
he  heard  of  the  retractation,  and  he  said  in  the 
council  of  state  held  on  the  subject  at  Paris,  "  If  I 
do  not  cut  off  the  heads  of  some  of  those  priests  at 
Fontainbleau,  I  shall  never  settle  the  affair ; "  and 
councillors  were  not  wanting  who  urged  him,  like 
Henry  VIII.,  to  break  altogether  with  the  see  of1  Aruud,h\ 

843   855 

Some,  and  declare  himself  the  head  of  the  Church  ;Pac^,  h/ 
but,  on  reflection,  his  better  judgment  prevailed,  and  ™^  l^6- 
he  replied,  in  familiar  but  expressive  words,  "  No,  200,  201. 
that  would  be  to  break  our  own  windows."1 

It  was  from  no  apprehension  of  any  revulsion  in 
France  itself  against  such  a  final  rupture  with  the  hi*  rea«on» 
Church,  that  Napoleon,  on  this  important  occasion,  ^^tion. 
was  so  guarded  and  lenient  in  his  measures  towards 
the  ecclesiastics  at  Fontainbleau  ;   it  was  by  a  well- 
founded  dread  of  the  effect  it  would  produce  in  foreign 

VOL.  IX.  f 
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chap,  nations,  especially  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  southern 
LXvnL  states  of  Germany,  that  his  conduct  was  regulated. 
1813.   jn  Francef  religious  impressions  of  all  sorts  had  been 
so  completely  obliterated  by  the  cessation  of  public 
worship  and  instruction  during  the  Revolution,  and 
the  education  of  a  generation  ignorant  of  the  very 
elements  of  belief,  that  the  dispute  with  the  Pope 
excited  very  little  attention,  and  the  authority  of  the 
church  of  Rome  might  with  ease  have  been  thrown 
off  at  that  period.     Except  in  a  few  old  women  and 
devout  ecclesiastics,  indifference  in  regard  to  religion 
was  general  among  all  classes,  at  least  in  the  urban 
and  influential   population.      The  churches,  little 
frequented  by  any,  were  seldom  entered  except  by 
women ;   labour,  buying  and  selling,  went  on  on 
Sundays  and  fast-days  as  on  other  days ;  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church,  even  at  the  entrance  or  the  dose 
i  p«cca9  ii.  of  life,  were  rarely  sought  after.1    Fatal  effects  of  a 
Thib.  ix.    revolution !  .  To  extinguish  the  only  durable  bond 
2oi9  202.  which  can  hold  men  together,  by  voluntary  union, 
during  the  agitations  of  an  ancient  and  corrupted 
society ;  to  destroy  the  basis  of  self-government,  by 
weakening  the  strength  of  the  moral  restraints  which 
can  alone  supply  the  place  of  those  of  force ;   and 
render  liberty  impossible,  by  leaving  in  the  ruling 
classes  in  the  state  no  power  which  can  repress  the 
sallies  of  wickedness,  but  the  empire  of  the  sword* 
But  other  cares  than   these  disputes  with   the 
Napoleon's  Church  now  occupied  the  Emperor,  and  preparations 

ST^gUi-  were  necessar7  f°r  a  graver  contest  than  that  with 
tire  body.  a  captive  pontiff,  and  his  enthralled  cardinals.  Rus- 
sia was  approaching ;  Prussia  was  preparing  to  shake 
off  the  yoke ;  the  fermentation  in  Germany  presaged 
an  awful  contest  on  the  Rhine.  Napoleon  prepared 
to  meet  it  with  a  gravity,  resolution,  and  candour, 
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which  are  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.     The  chap. 

LXVIII 

legislative  body  met  early  in  February,   and  the 


speech  of  the  Emperor  made  no  attempt  to  dis«    1818* 
guise  the  losses  of  the  Moscow  campaign,  or  the  Feb.  u. 
imminence  of  the  present  dangers.     "  Success  the 
most  brilliant/9  said  he,  "  in  the  first  instance,  attend- 
ed our  arms ;  but  the  excessive  rigours  and  prema- 
ture approach  of  winter  brought  frightf&l  calami- 
ties on  the  army.     In  a  few  nights  I  beheld  every 
thing  changed j   I  have  experienced  great  losses  ; 
they  would  have  broken  my  heart,  if  in  such  circum- 
stances I  could  have  been  alive  to  any  other  consi- 
derations than  the  interest,  the  glory,  and  the  future 
destiny  of  my  people*    The  agents  of  England  spread 
among  all  our  neighbours  the  spirit  of  revolt  against 
their  sovereigns;  England  would  wish  the  entire 
continent  to  become  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  but  Providence  has  determined  that  she  shall 
be  the  first  victim  of  the  passions  she  would  spread 
among  others.    The  joy  of  our  enemies,  and  above 
all,  of  England,  has  reached  its  height ;  but  misfor- 
tunes have  proved  the  strength  of  the  empire  :  the 
energy  of  my  people  has  brought  them  back  to  a 
more  just  appreciation  of  things.     My  differences 
with  the  Pope  have  been  happily  terminated  by  a 
concordat;  the  French  dynasty  reigns,   and  will    - 
reign  in  Spain.     I  desire  peace— it  is  necessary. 
On  four  different  occasions,  since  the  rupture  of  the  >  Monitor, 
peace  of  Amiens,  I  have  solemnly  made  offer  of  it  to  f|i3.14> 
my  enemies :  but  I  will  never  conclude  a  treaty  but™\; f*' 
on  terms  honourable  and  suitable  to  the  grandeur 
and  interests  of  my  empire."1 

This  ingenuous  and  intrepid  address  was  accom- 
panied by  such  a  detail  of  the  statistical  and  finan- 
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chap,  cial  situation  of  the  empire,  as  almost  justified  the 
lxviii^  confident  ^one  0f  the  Emperor,  notwithstanding  the 


*813-  disasters  of  the  Russian  retreat.  According  to  the 
important  expose  published  by  M.  M ontali  vet,  minister  of  the  inte- 
ieVaHtwith  rior>  *he  population  of  that  part  of  the  empire  which 
which  it     embraced  the  territory  of  Old  France,  was  28,700,000 

fras  accorn*  . 

panied.  souls  ;  an  amount  not  materially  different  from  what 
it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution ;  *  a 
remarkable  result,  when  the  vast  consumption  of 
human  life  which  had  since  taken  place,  from  the 
internal  bloodshed  and  external  wars  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, is  taken  into  consideration  ;  but  which  hardly 
warranted  the  assertion  of  Montalivet,  singularly 
ill-timed  amidst  the  universal  mourning  produced 
by  the  Moscow  retreat,  that  "  the  conscription  itself, 
which  every  year  made  the  elite  of  the  youth  rally 
round  the  standards  of  the  empire,  had  contributed  to 
the  increase  of  the  population,  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  marriages,  and  favouring  them,  because  it 
fixed  for  ever  the  lot  of  the  young  Frenchman  who  had 
obeyed  the  law  on  this  subject"  It  had  fixed  their 
lot,  it  was  universally  observed ;  for  it  had  consigned 
them  to  their  graves.  In  other  respects,  however, 
the  report  exhibited  a  more  gratifying  and  less  ques- 
tionable picture  of  the  growing  wealth  and  increased 
*  Thib.  ix.  productions  of  the  empire  ;!  and  the  details  are  curi- 
Moniteuf,  ous  an<*  interesting,  as  presenting  a  singular  ex- 
R*.  is,  ample  of  the  extent  to  which  a  great  expenditure  by 
government,  accompanied  by  a  strong  internal  admi- 
nistration, a  tolerable  protection  to  property,  and  the 
stoppage  of  external  competition,  can  increase  the 

*  It  was  then  estimated  at  25,000,000 ;  but  do  correct  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  had  been  made,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
this  supposition  was  considerably  below  the  real  numbers  of  the  people* 
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industry  of  a  country,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  chap. 
unbounded  system  of  foreign  hostility.* 


In  one  respect,  the  report  of  the  minister  of  the    1813* 
interior  contained  authentic  details,  in  which  the  surprising 
government  of  Napoleon  is  worthy  of  universal  imi-™a&nitud* 
tation.     It  appeared,  that  during  the  twelve  years  expended 
which  had  elapsed  since  he  ascended  the  consular  u0alPn~ 
throne,  the  sums  expended  on  public  improvements, pub,ic  im- 
such    as     roads,    bridges,    fortifications,   harbours, 
public  edifices,  &c,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  a  thousand  millions  of  francs,  or  L. 40,000,000,  of 
which  seven  hundred  millions,  or  L.28,000,000,  was 
the  proportion  belonging  to  Old  France.     When  it 
is  recollected  that  an  expenditure  so  vast,  on  objects 
so  truly  imperial,  amounting  to  nearly  L. 3,500,000 
a-year,  took  place  during  a  period  of  extraordinary 
warlike  exertion,  and  almost  unbroken  maritime  and 
territorial  hostility ;  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  de- 
monstrates an  elevation  of .  mind,  and  grandeur  of 
conception,  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  which,  as  much 
as  his  wonderful  military  achievements,  mark  him 
as  one  of  the  most  marvellous  of  mankind.  It  would 
be  deserving  of  unqualified  admiration,  were  it  not 
deeply  sullied  by  the  recollection,  that  sums  so  vast 
could  be  drawn  from  the  imperial  treasury  only  be- 
cause nearly  half  the  expenses  of  government  were '  s-  re. 
laid  on  the  conquered  or  allied  states  ; l  that  it  was  £r"*,cam 
the  maintenance  of  three  hundred  thousand  French  d«  isi3,  i 

•  "  80   81  * 

veterans  in  Spain,  at  the  expense  of  the  wretched  mna  Gold- 
people  of  the  Peninsula,  and  two  hundred  thousand  ■miflh'  ?*• 

.      -f  cued,  vi. 

m  Germany,  at  the  cost  of  the  impoverished  inhabi-  77;  md 
tants  of  Prussia,  which  alope  enabled  the  Emperor  FekVsT' 
to  direct  so  considerable  a  portion  of  his  revenue  to1813,     - 

*  See  note  in  Appendix  A,  chap,  lxviii. 
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chap,  the  internal  improvement  of  his  dominions;  and 

LXVI1I 

»  that  France  was  embellished  by  works  of  utility  and 

1818.  magnificence,  and  Paris  adorned  with  the  splendour 
of  decoration,  because  woe  unheard  of  desolated  the 
Peninsula,  and  oppression  unbearable  had  roused  an 
unconquerable  spirit  of  revenge  in  the  German  pro- 
vinces.* 

In  one  particular,  unconnected  with  military  or 
cost  of  the  political  events,  but  deeply  interesting  to  the  lovers  of 
edificei  at   the  fine  arts,  this  report  contains  details  of  the  ut- 


PtrU*  most  value.  The  cost  of  all  the  public  edifices  in 
Paris,  as  well  as  of  the  great  roads  over  the  Alps, 
and  noble  harbours  constructed  by  Napoleon  at  Ant* 
werp,  Cherbourg,  and  other  places,  is  given  so  far 
Its  actually  expended,  with  the  estimates  of  the  total 
cost  to  bring  them  to  completion.  To  the  traveller 
who  recollects  the  unbounded  admiration  which  these 
public  works  and  edifices  have  awakened  in  his  mind, 
it  iis  an  object  of  interest  to  ascertain  the  cost  which 
they  have  severally  occasioned ;  and  he  will  find  with 
surprise  that  they  have  in  great  part  been  reared  at 
an  expense  not  exceeding  that  of  edifices  of  little  or 
no  excellence  in  his  own  country ;  even  although 
the  charges  of  building  are  not  materially  different 

*  The  expenditure  from  1800  to  1812  was  thus  classified  in  the  report 
6f  M.  Montalivet  :— 


Imperial  palaces 
Fortifications 
Maritime  harbours 
Roads        . 
Bridges      • 
Canals  and  draining 


Francs,  £. 

62,000,000,  or  2,480,000 

144,000,000,  ...  5,760,000 

117,000,000,  ...  4,680,000 

277,000,000,  ...  11,160,000 

31,000,000,  ...  1,240,000 

123,000,000,  ...  4,920,000 


Embellishment  of  Paris        .        102,000,000,  ...    4,080,000 
Public  buildings  in  the  provinces  149,000,000, ...    5,960,000 


Total  1,005,000,000,  ...  40,270,000 

Goldsmith's  Reciuildes  Traitc$k  Acies,  grc,  dt  Napoleon,  vi.  100. 
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in  the  two  countries.     So  true  it  is,  that  the  most  chak 
essential  elements  in  architectural  beauty,  genius  J^IHIl 
and  taste  in  the  architect,  are  beyond  the  power    1813* 
of  mere  wealth  to  command ;  that  it  is  not  money 
to  construct  beautiful  buildings,  but  the  mind  to 
conceive   them,  which  is  generally  wanting ;   and 
that  it  is  to  the  pure  taste  and  noble  conceptions  of 
the  artists  of  southern  Europe,  rather  than  any  great 
excellence  in  the  materials  at  their  command,  or  the 
wealth  of  which  they  have  the  disposal,  that  their 
remarkable  superiority  to  those  of  this  country  is  to 
be  ascribed.* 

The  financial  and  military  resources  which  this 


memorable  report  unfolded  as  being  still  at  the  dis- *"»»**»  or 
posal  of  the  French  government  were  immense,  andEmpir?^ 
strongly  indicated  the  magnitude  of  the  colossus thi* period* 
which  combined  Europe  had  still  to  combat,  even 
after  the  Russian  armament  had  been  swept  away. 
The  estimated  revenue  of  1812  of  the  whole  French 
empire  was  1,080,000,000  francs,  or  L.4 1,500,000; 
and  the  sum  actually  realized,  992,000,000  francs,  or 
L.39,968,000.     The  expenditure,  so  far  as  drawn 
from  the  French  treasury,  had  been  980,000,000 
francs,  or  L.39,600,000  ;  but,  as  already  more  than 
once  observed,  no  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  real 
cost  of  Napoleon's  government  at  this  period,  or  for 
six  years  before,  as  at  least  half  of  the  French  army 
was  laid  as  a  burden  for  all  its  expenses,  including 
food,  clothing,  pay,  and  lodging,  on  the  countries  in 
the  Peninsula,  Germany,  or  Italy,  which  it  occupied ;'  i  Report  by 
so  that  a  very  large  sum,  probably  nearly  a  half  of  ^n*l£et# 
this  ample  revenue,  must  be  added  as  drawn  fromiei3. 
the  contributions  on  the  allied  or  conquered  states.  Of  vl  \u, 
the  enormous  and  almost  incredible  amount  of  these 146* 

*  See  note  in  A  pp.  B,  chap,  lxviii. 
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chaP    contributions,  ample  details  have  already  been  given, 
lxvhl  and  more  will  occur  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work.* 
1813.    '.    With  respect  to  the  military  and  naval  resources 
of  the  empire,  the  report  contained  information  that 
Military      could  more  implicitly  be  relied  on.     The  population 
the^mpirl.  °f  ti*e  French  empire,  augmented  as  it  now  was  by 
Belgium,  Holland,  the  Hanse  towns,   and   Roman 
states,  amounted  to  forty-two  millions,  of  which 
twenty-eight  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  be* 
longed  to   Old  France.      Nor  were  the  military 
and  naval  resources  of  the  empire  on  a  scale  infe- 
rior to   the  numerical  amount  of  its  inhabitants; 
on  the  contrary,  they  greatly  exceeded  them.     The 
horses  it  contained  were  three  millions  and  a  half, 
and  consumed  as  much  food  as  thirty  millions  of 
people.     The  army  numbered  in  all  eight  hundred 
thousand  infantry,   a    hundred   thousand   cavalry, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  artillerymen  and  engineers ; 
in  all,  a  million  of  men  in  arms  :f  a  force,  if  the 
quality,  as  well  as  number  of  the  combatants,  and 
their  admirable  state  of  equipment,  are  taken  into 
consideration, .  unparalleled   in  any  former  age  or 
country  of  the  world.     But  it  was  altogether  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  resources,  vast  as  they  were,  of  the 
state :  it  was  more  than  double  of  that  which  Rome, 
at  its  highest  point  of  elevation,  maintained  out  of 
three  times  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  larger 

•,    *  See  Note  in  App.  C,  chap,  lxviii. 
t  This  force  was  thus  distributed  :— 

Men. 

20  regiments  of  the  guard,  ,  .  60,000 

152      do      of  infantry,       .  .  .  640,000 

87        do.      of  light  infantry,  .  .  84,000 

15        do.      of  artillery,  .  .  68,000 
SO  battalions  of  waggon  train  and  heavy  artillery,    32,000 

80  regiments  of  cavalry,      ,  .  .  100,000 

15  foreign  battalions,           •  •  •  12,000 


—Fain,!.  93.     '  996,000 
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than  China  supports  out  of  a  territory  ten  times,  and  chap. 

LXV1IT 

a  population,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  four 


times,  as  large  as  those  of  the  French  empire.  In  a  1813' 
word,  it  implied  the  permanent  absorption  of  one  in 
forty  of  the  whole  population  in  the  profession  of 
arms ;  whereas  it  has  never  been  found  by  experience 
that  an  empire,  how  powerful  soever,  can  for  any 
length  of  time  flourish  with  more  than  one  in  a  hun- 
dred engaged  in  such  pursuits.* 

Notwithstanding    the    great    losses    which    the 
French  marine  had  sustained  since  the  commence-*  And  of 
ment  of  the  revolutionary  war,  it  had  again,  by  theit,Navr' 
indefatigable  exertions  of  Napoleon,  been  raised  to  a 
most  formidable  state ;  such  a  state,  indeed,  as  clearly 
indicated  the  perseverance  of  the  Emperor  in  bis 
grand  design  of  ultimately  combating  England  hand 
to  hand  on  her  own  element,  and  terminating  the 
war,  in  his  own  words,  by  a  battle  of  Actium.   From 
fifteen  to  twenty  ships  of  the  line  had  for  several  years 
past  been  launched  annually  at  the  different  dockyards 
of  Antwerp,  Brest,  Cherbourg,  Toulon,  Flushing, 
Genoa,  and  Venice ;  and  the  naval  force  of  the  em- 
pire had  by  this  means  been  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  four  ships  of  the  line  and  fifty  frigates.     As  the 
commercial  navy  of  France  was  entirely   ruined, 
this  large  fleet  was  manned  by  means  of  the  mari- 
time conscription,  which,  levied   in   the  principal 
marine  departments  of  the  empire,  furnished  annu- 
ally twenty  thousand  recruits  for  the  sea  service, 

*  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  with  a  population  of  120,000,000, 
had  an  army  of  450,000;  Russia  at  present,  with  60,000,000,  has 
710,000  in  arms;  China,  with  170,000,000,  a  nominal  force  of  9 14,000; 
but  more  than  half  of  this  immense  body  are  mere  militia,  like  the  Prus- 
sian landwehr,  who  are  only  occasionally  embodied,  and  are  not  per- 
manently withdrawn  from  the  labours  of  agriculture. — See  Gibbon *s 
Rome,  ch.  i. ;  Balbi's  Gtographie  Univerielk,  637  and  822. 
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chap,  who  were  sedulously  trained  to  their  duties  in  the 
J^I!IIl  roadsteads  and  harbours  of  the  principal  seaports, 
1813.    by-  which  means  nearly  an  hundred  thousand  sailors 
Guer%  de  were  constantly  maintained  in  the  service  of  the  state.1 
1613,  i.  95.     Though  it  was,  doubtless,  but  a  slight  apprentice* 
Dangen     81"P  to  *he  duties  of  seamanship  which  could  thus 
™a  which  t^  learned,  yet  the  perseverance  of  the  Emperor  in 
the  British  this  great  design  of  gradually  raising  up  his  navy 
UUndSa       to  a  level  with  that  of  England,  and  avoiding  all 
encounters  till  this  was  done,  marks  the  decision  and 
energy  of  his  character,  and  indicates  the  serious 
nature  of  the  ultimate  struggle  which  awaited  the 
British  empire,  if  the  prosecution  of  this  project  had 
not  been  interrupted  by  the  disasters  which  occa- 
sioned his  fall.     And  though  England,  with  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  sail  of  the  line,  and  eight 
hundred  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  *  which  at  that 
Geog.  unir.  period  bore  the  royal  flag,  might  well  disregard  even 
SJ^/Si*  these  considerable  efforts,  yet  experience  has  proved 
tory,  vol.    that,  with  a  popular  constitution,  no  permanent  reli- 
Ko.  4.Ppz>  ance  can  be  placed  on  the  dominant  multitude  pos- 
sessing foresight  and  self-denial  sufficient  to  keep  up 
a  naval  force  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  so  vast  an 
empire.     And  it  will,  probably,  not  be  deemed  by 
future  ages  the  least  remarkable  facts  of  the  fifty 
eventful  years  which  followed  the  French  Revolution, 
or  the  least  characteristic  of  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment on  the  national  fortunes,  that  while  the  navy 
of  France,  through  the  multiplied  and  unceasing 
disasters  of  the  war,  was  increased  by  the  vigour  of 
the  executive  from  seventy-two  ships  of  the  line  at 
its  commencement,*  to  one  hundred  and  four  at  its 
termination ;  and  while  that  of  England  rose,  amidst 
her  gigantic  expenditure,  during  the  same  period, 

*  Ante,  chap.  yii. 
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from  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  at  the  first  epoch,  to  chap. 
two  hundred   and  forty-four  at  the  last,1  it  sunk,  LXVI1L 
daring  the  twenty-fire  years  of  unbroken  peace  and ,  1813- 
unparalleled  commercial  prosperity  which  followed  N^M^ 
the  termination  of  hostilities,  to  ninety  ships  of  the****- 
line,  or  little  more  than  a  third  of  its  former  number,  w.  mi. 
though  the  amount  of  the  British  trade,  and  the^*™w'° 
necessities  of  the  British  colonial  empire,  had,  during  Awn,  app. 
the  same  period,  more  than  doubled/  * 

But  while  the  physical  resources  of  France  were 
thus  immense,  and  such  the  energy  with  which  they  Remarkable 
were  wielded  by  its  chief,  there  was  one  appalling  the^wen  of 
source  of  weakness,  hitherto  little  attended  to,  lurking th*.  ™a~  , 

9  o  scription  at 

in  its  bosom,  but  which  the  effects  now  fell  with  deci-&»  p«iod. 
sire  force  upon  the  wasted  realm.  Notwithstanding 
the  prodigious  consumption  of  men  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  it  had  not 
hitherto  been  found,  that  the  conscription  was 
less  productive  in  filling  the  ranks  than  it  had  for- 
merly bean ;  and  the  French  government,  not  aware 
of  the  reason  of  this  remarkable  circumstance,  flat- 
tered themselves  that  the  powers  of  population  in 
the  empire  were  literally  inexhaustible.  But  about 
this  time,  a  new  and  alarming  deficiency  was  observed 
in  the  produce  of  the  Emperor's  levies ;  and  for  the 
first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the 
number  of  young  men  whom  the  conscription  could 
rally  round  the  imperial  standards,  proved  not  a  half 
of  that  on  which  the  minister  of  war,  on  apparently 
authentic  data,  had  calculated,  and  which  the  expe- 
rience of  former  years  justified  him  in  expecting.3*^* *"• 
This  evil  went  on  increasing  to  such  a  degree,  that 
before  the  war  terminated,  the  levies  ordered  by  the 
senate  were  little  more  than  nominal,  and  it  became 
apparent  that  the  powers  of  life  in  the  class  from 

*  Ante,  viL  776. 
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CHAP,   which  the  conscription  was  drawn,  had  been  ex- 

lxviii.  ,       .   , 
hausted. 


1813.       The  reason,  though  not  apparent  at  first  sight,  when 
Rtuon  of  once  stated  is  quite  satisfactory.     By  Napoleon's 
thii  circum-  uniform  system,  the  conscription  of  each  year  was 
taken  from  the  male  population  who  in  the.  course 
of  it  attained  a  certain  age,  which   varied   from 
twenty-one  in  his  earlier  years  to  eighteen  in  his 
last.     As  long,  therefore,  as  the   levy  fell  on  the 
class  who  were  born  before  the  war  commenced,  a 
fresh  and  undiminished  harvest  was  yearly  offered  to 
the  scythe  of  the  conscription.    But  in  1811.  and 
1812,  the  young  men  who  were  conceived  in  1793  for 
the  first  time  became  liable  to  be  drawn,  and  then  the 
effect  of  the  immense  conscription  of  twelve  hundred 
thousand  men  in  that  year,  and  the  vast  consumption 
of  life  occasioned  by  its  bloody  campaign,  was  rendered 
apparent.    The  conscription  suddenly  became  unpro- 
ductive to  an  alarming  degree ;  the  destruction  of  the 
former  generations  told  at  once,  with  fearful  force, 
upon  the  numbers  of  the  present ;  for  the  levy  had 
reached  those  youths  who  were  begotten  in  the  year 
when  the  first  dreadful  chasm  in  the  population  had 
taken  place.     The  military  strength  of  the  empire 
was  nearly  exhausted ;  but  the  effect  of  this  did  not 
appear,  as  superficial  observers  would  have  supposed, 
in  the  absence  of  men  for  the  cultivation  of  the  fields, 
for  they  were  still  found  in  sufficient  numbers  in  the 
elder  part  of  the  male  population  born  before  1793  ; 
but  in  the  experienced  necessity  of  bringing  the  con- 
scription down  to  persons  of  younger  years  and  infer 
rior  stature,  wholly  unable  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a 
campaign*     Hence  the  practice,  so  usual  in  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  empire,  of  levying  the  conscription, 
not  on  those  who  arrived  at  the  age  of  liability  in  the 
year  when  it  was  ordered,  but  who  would  arrive  at 
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it  in  two  or  three  years  after  ;  that  is  of  anticipating  chap. 
the  human  supplies  of  future  years,  and  assembling 


round  the  standards  boys  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  1818- 
years  of  age,  who  before  six  weeks  were  over,  for  the 
most  part  whitened  the  fields  with  their  bones,  or 
encumbered  the  hospitals  with  their  diseases.  Un- 
noticed by  ordinary  observers,  this  circumstance  had 
a  material,  and,  in  the  end,  a  decisive  effect  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  war ;  and  it  affords  an  interesting 
example  of  the  way  in  which  vaulting  ambition  over- 
leaps itself,  and  of  the  impassable  barrier  opposed  by 
nature  to  its  further  progress,  if  it  should  survive  the l  s*v.  vii. 
generation  in  which  it  arose,  and  dip  into  the  future246'  24U 
races  of  mankind.1 

In  another  particular  the  effect  of  the  continued 
drain  of  the  conscription  on  the  French  population,  Diminution 
was  evinced  in  a  matter  equally  curious  and  decisive.  ^  ^nUrd 
As  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  advanced/and  the0/*"*11*" 

the  revolu- 

conscription  reached  the  children  of  the  generation  uonary  wan 
of  whom  the  most  robust  and  vigorous  had  perished  ldT*nc€d' 
in  the  earlier  campaigns,  not  only  did  it  become 
necessary  to  fix  the  levy  on  young  men  of  more  ten- 
der years,  but  to  lower  the  standard  of  height  at 
which  those  drawn  would  be  admitted  into  the  ranks. 
In  1804  the  levy  was  from  those  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  from  twenty  years  and  three  months,  to 
twenty-one  and  three  months ;  but  in  1810  it  was 
found  no  longer  possible  to  restrict  the  levy  to  those 
who  had  attained  this  comparatively  advanced  age ; 
and  it  was  enforced  against  those  who  were  from 
eighteen  to  nineteen,  and  the  same  age  continued 
to  1813  and  1814,  when!  it  was  practically  brought 
closer  to  seventeen  than  eighteen,  by  the  conscription 
being  levied  on  those  who  attained  the  legal  age 
in  the  succeeding  year.*    Nor  was  this  all:   the 

9  The  way  in  which  tills  was  done,  was  by  authorizing  a  conscription 
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chap,   same  necessity  compelled  the  government  to  lower 

l  xviii.  t^e    standard  of  height   for    admission    into    the 

1813.    army;   and  so  low  did  it  latterly  descend,  that  in 

1810  it  was  reduced  to  five  feet  two,  and  in  1813 

it  had  sunk  to  little  more  than  five  feet  one  inch.* 

The    evil    thus    existing  was  not  confined   to    a 

single  generation ;  it  trenched  deep  upon  the  hopes 

and  the  strength  of  the  next:  the  children  of  the 

diminutive  parents  who  survived  the  bloody  wars 

of  Napoleon,  inherited  the  weakness  of  those  from 

whom  they  sprung;    and  the  appalling  fact,  that, 

■  Em!  sot  from  1825  to  1833,  nearly  one-half  of  the  persona 

p^tf0eJ*dFawn  or  recruited  for  the  army,  were  rejected  from 

Fra^aiie,   smallness  of  stature  or  physical  defects,  though  the 

pmrleComte  *     *  »  ~0 

d'Angeviiie,  standard  was  only  five  feet  two  inches,  demonstrates 
74' 79'      how  fearfully  the  dreadful  wars  from  1805  to  1813,1 

of  those  who  should  attain  the  legal  age  in  the  succeeding  years  to  dial 
in  which  the  levy  took  place.  Thus,  the  conscription  of  1813  was 
allocated  as  follows  :— 

1.  350,000  men  drawn  from  the  conscription  of  1812  and  1813,  and 
from  1810  to  1813. 

2.  180,000  men  drawn  from  the  conscription  of  1814. 

3.  120,000  from  that  of  1814. 
160,000  from  that  of  1815. 

4.  300,000  from  that  of  1811  to  1815. 

—See  Senatus  Consultum,  11th  January  1813,  3d  April  1813,  10th 

October  1813,  and  15th  November  1813.    Monittur  and  Goldsmith's 

Hecueil,  vi.  19—24,  271,  517,  and  546. 

*  The  following  table  indicates  the  progressive  degradation  of  the 

standard  of  height  for  the  French  army  during  the  progress  and  from 

the  effects  of  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  :— 

Minimum  height  of  Contcrfpte. 

Metres.       Feet.  loch.  English. 

From  1799  to  1803,         .        .        .        1.598  or    5      \\ 

In  1804 1,544  or    5       l\ 

1818 1.570  or     5       lj 

1830      .         .         .         .         .         1.540  or    5       \\ 

1832 1.560  or    5       1} 

From  1809  to  1814  the  standard  was  merely  nominal,  as  the  con- 
scripts, if  not  labouring  under  some  other  defect,  were  admitted 
into  the  ranks,  how  diminutive  soever  their  stature  might  be,  and  often 
when  under  five  feet  in  height,— D'Anoettllb,  Statistique  de  la  Popu- 
lation FranfaiBt,  p.  72. 
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when  they  were  born,  had  operated  on  the  vigour  chap. 
and  population  of  the  French  empire.*  Lxvni. 


The  extraordinary  losses  of  the  campaign  of  1812,    1813- 
great  as  they  had  been,  were  materially  aggravated  cf "he  0*e, 
by  an  accidental  circumstance.     A  severe  frost  set  in  F'f.nch  ia 

*  military 

over  all  Europe  oa  the  89th  December  1812,  and  store*  in 
continued,  without  intermission,  till  the  first  week  in  ""** 
March.  In  the  north  of  Germany  the  cold  was 
peculiarly  intense;  all  the  canals  and  navigable 
rivers  of  Prussia  were  frozen ;  and  the  whole  reserve 
stores  and  artillery  of  the  French  army,  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  portion  which  the  receding 

*  The  average  height  of  the  conscripts  in  the  yean  1804  and  1810, 
in  the  following  six  departments  of  France,  stood  as  follows : — 

Average  height,  Average  height, 

1»04.  1810. 

Metre*.  Metre*. 

HautesAlps,  .  1.623  .  1.587 

Cantal,         .  .  1.660  .  1.627 

Creuse,         .  .  1.598  .  1.567 

IketVilaioe,  .  1.658  •  1.570 

Landes,        .  .  1.614  .  1.574 

Vierne,         .  .  1.613  .  1.589 
AH  under  five  feet  two  inches  English. 

It  may  truly  he  said  that  this  table  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  cruel  effect 
of  the  wars  of  Napoleon  on  the  physical  well-being  of  mankind .    And  the 
learned  author  from  whom  these  extracts  are  made,  correctly  ascribes  to 
the  same  cause  the  continued  lowering  of  the  standard  in  the  next  genera- 
tion.   "  Let  calculs  de  mon  troisieme  tableau  prouvent  que  pour  avoir 
1000  reserves  pendant  la  periode  de  1825  a  1833,  on  a  du  prononcer,  dans 
toute  la  France,  926  exemptions  pour  causes  physiques  de  toute  nature. 
Ce  resultat  serait  alarmant,  si  Ton  rie  savait  que  les  jeunes  gens  des 
classes  qui  out  servi  de  base  a  nos  calculs  6taient  n£s  de  1805  a  1819, 
«poque  ou  let  grandes  guerres  de  t* empire  entrainaient  la  population 
vaJide  hart  du  territoire.     La  longue  paix  enfantu  par  les  malheureux 
evfenemens  de  1815,  et  le  bien-etre  progressive  du  peuple  qui  en  est 
resulted  nous  promettent  pout  1'avenir  des  r€sultats  plus  satisfaisans."-— 
D*A*oevill*,  p.  84.   I  am  indebted  for  these  interesting  details  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon  on  the  physical  resources  of  the 
French  population,  and  the  stature  of  the  race  in  that  country,  to  the 
kindness  of  a  distinguished  friend,  a  well-known  member  of  the  English 
bar— H.  Merivak,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
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chap,   columns  could  drag  with  their  wearied  array,  were 

LXVIII 

*  locked  up  in  boats  by  the  ice.    The  cavalry  and  artil- 


1813.    ]ery  i!0rses  were  almost  destroyed ;  the  wreck  of  the 
grand  army  could  hardly  muster  thirty  thousand 
bayonets.  Meanwhile  the  Russian  troops  were  rapidly 
advancing ;  the  dispositions  of  Prussia,  as  will  speed- 
ily appear,  were  more  than  doubtful;  and  it  was 
easy  to  foresee,  from  the  intense  national  spirit  which 
burned  beyond  the  Rhine,  that  the  defection  of  the 
court  of  Berlin  would  be  followed  by  an  immediate 
crusade  from  the  whole  warlike  and  robust  popula- 
tion of  the  north  of  Germany.     In  these  circumstan- 
ces, an  extraordinary  effort  was  necessary  to  provide 
resources  against  the  danger ;  and  nothing  but  the 
utmost  vigour  in  the  Emperor,  and  patriotic  spirit  in 
the  French  people,  could  furnish  the  means  of  pre- 
serving the  national   independence.     The  receipts 
of  the  year   1811    had   fallen  27,000,000   francs, 
(L.1,080,000,)  those  of  1812,  37^000,000  of  francs, 
(L.  1,450,000,)  short  of  their  estimated  amount.   The 
taxes,  both  direct  and  indirect,  had  reached  their 
maximum ;  the  experience  of  the   two   last  years 
having  proved  that  an  increase  of  taxation  produced 
no  corresponding  augmentation  in  the  receipts  of  the 
exchequer.    The  extinction  of  commercial  wealth  had 
rendered  the  raising  supplies  by  loan  impossible.    It 
was  with  a  sinking  revenue,  therefore,  a  taxation 
1  Tbib.  5x.  which  had  reached  its  limits,  an  exhausted  military 
Fa£  f.°28  population,  and  a  ruined  credit,  that  France  had  to 
29.  sav.  vi.make  head  against  the  hostility  of  combined  Europe.1 
The  energy  with  which  the  French  people  repaired 
Napoleon's  these  terrible  disasters,  and  the  fortitude  with  which 
mfuures  to  the  Emperor  bore  up  against  them,  are  worthy  of  the 
iow».theie  l"ghe8t  admiration.    His  first  care  was  to  restore  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  horses  ;  a  sufficient  number  of 
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pieces  of  cannon  existed  in  the  arsenals ;  and  as  the  chap. 

L  XVIII 

French  empire  contained  3,500,000  horses,  it  was 


1813. 


not  found  a  difficult  matter,  by  offering  high  prices, 
to  put  on  an  effective  footing  these  essential  branches 
of  the  public  service ;  though  the  want  of  skill  in 
the  riders  rendered  them  but  ill  qualified  to  contend 
with  the  numerous  and  veteran  cavalry  of  the  Allies. 
To  repair  the  chasms  occasioned  in  the  ranks,  and  April  3, 
make  head  against  the  hourly  increasing  force  of  the 
enemy  in  the  north  of  Germany,  180,000  men,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  great  levy  of  350,000  already  ordered,1 '  a**,  i*. 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  war- 
viz.  80,000  of  the  first  ban  of  the  National  Guards, 
who  had  already  been  embodied,  disciplined,  clothed, 
and  put  on  permanent  duty  in  the  frontier  fortresses, 
during  the  Russian  war ;  90,000  conscripts,  drawn 
from  those  liable  to  serve  in  1814,  and  10,000  guards 
of  honour.  Now  were  seen  the  good  effects  of  the  saga- 
cious foresight  which  had  prompted  Napoleon,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  to  call 
into  active  service  so  large  a  portion  of  the  first  ban 
of  the  National  Guard,  drawn  from  the  classes  liable 
to  the  conscription  from  1807  to  1812;  nearly 
100,000  men  of  mature  years  and  confirmed  strength, 
ready  disciplined  and  equipped,  were  in  arms,  in  the 
fortresses  on  the  Rhine,  to  recruit  the  army  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  to  their  exertions  the  victories  of  Lutzen 
and  Bautzen  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  Very  differ- 
ent were  the  young  conscripts, drawn  from  those  liable 
to  serve  in  1814,  who  constituted  the  remainder  of 
the  infantry  force  added  to  the  standards.  Called  into 
active  service  a  year  before  they  had  arrived  at  the 
legal  age,  and  torn  from  their  parental  homes  before 
they  had  acquired  either  the  steadiness  or  the  strength 
of  manhood,  they  were  wholly  unable  to  withstand 
vol.  1*.  G 
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chap,   the  iron  veterans  who  had,  in  the  Russian  bands, 

I  Y  VIII 

'  survived  the  campaign  of  1812.     Great  numbers  of 


1813.  them  disappeared  from  the  ranks,  or  sank  into  the 
hospitals,  before  they  reached  the  Elbe;  and  in  the 
1  s«nattu  confusion  and  disorganisation  which  pervaded  the 
c°°«»,*nn,>  army  before  it  even  saw  the  enemy,  was  to  be 
1813.  M*.  found  too  sure  an  indication  that  the  empire  had 
T.^&y.  vl!  reached  the  limits  of  its  physical  strength,  and  ap- 
4i    cow-'  preached  its  fall.1 

smith,  yi.      * 

273.  To  give  consistency  to  this  brave  but  motley 

Lery  0f  the  array  of  young  troops,  the  Emperor  drew  from  Spain 
5*honneur  '^e  four  remaining  regiments  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
and  man-'  which  were  still  there,  a  legion  of  veteran  gend- 
ttriptl!n~  armerie,  and  a  considerable  body  of  Polish  light  horse. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  skeletons  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  battalions,  consisting  of  the  most  trusty  and 
experienced  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
were  despatched  from  the  Peninsular  legions  to  the 
Rhine ;  and,  without  materially  weakening  the  forces 
in  Spain,  they  proved  of  inestimable  importance  in 
conferring  efficiency  upon  the  new  levies.  In  addition 
to  this,  two  extraordinary  measures  were  adopted 
to  repair  the  wide  chasms  in  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
forces.  By  the  first,  forty  thousand  sailors  or  naval 
gunners  were  drafted  from  the  marine  service,  and 
transferred  to  the  artillery  of  the  land  forces ;  while 
their  place  was  supplied  by  the  young  seamen  whom 
the  maritime  conscription  rigorously  levied  from  the 
inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seaports. 
By  the  second,  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  horsemen  was 
raised  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  from  the  flower  of 
the  population  of  the  empire.  Both  officers  and 
privates,  who  were  alike  drawn  from  the  higher 
classes  of  the  people,  were  to  be  equipped,  dressed, 
and  mounted  at  their   own  expense.     In  return 
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for  such  sacrifices,   they  obtained   the  pay  of  the  chap. 
chasseurs  of  the  guard,  and  after  twelve  months 


service  the  rank  of  a  sub-lieutenant ;  and   when 
the  campaign  was  concluded,  such  of  their  num- 
ber as  were  most  distinguished  were  to  be  formed 
into  companies  of  the  body-guards ;  a  corps  in  an 
especial  manner  entrusted  with  the  personal  attend- 
ance on  the  Emperor.     In  this  way  Napoleon  suc- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  at  little  expense,  and  by  the 
prospect  rather  of  future  distinction  than  present 
advantage,  a  body  of  ten  thousand  horse,  raised  ex- 
clusively from  the  more  opulent  classes  of  his  subjects. 
In  this  measure  he  had,  however,  a  secret  object  of  still 
greater  importance  in  view,  which  was  effectually  at- 
tained.    These  young  men  were  so  many  hostages 
for  the  fidelity  of  their  parents  and  relations,  occu- 
pying for  the  most  part  important  situations  in  the 
country,  upon  whose  adherence  to  his  dynasty  be 
could  not  securely  rely  in  the  crisis  which  was  ap- 
proaching.    They  behaved,  when  brought  into  the 
field,  with  the  usual  gallantry  of  the  French  charac- 
ter ;  but  the  youths,  for  the  most  part  inexperienced, 
and  riding  on  horses  as  raw  as  themselves,  were  ■  Scut. 
little  qualified  for  the  rude  encounter  of  the  Musco-^J  ^ 
vite  or  Cossack  horsemen;  the  fatigues  of  the  cam-181*- 
paign  speedily  proved  fatal  to  their  unformed  con-Thu>.iz.' 
stitutions ;  and  before  the  allied  standards  approach-  ™'  *S9' 
ed  the  Rhine,  more  than  three-fourths  of  this  noble 4!>42- 
force  had  sunk  under  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  or  the 35,  37. 
contagion  of  the  hospitals.1 

In  addition  to  these  extraordinary  measures,  the 
greatest  efforts  were  made  to  bring  forward  the  con-Foret  Att, 
scripts,  and  enlist  voluntary  recruits;  every  manf^JJ**1 
capable  of  bearing  arms  was  forwarded  from  thewn  for  tht 
dep&te  in  the  interior  to  their  respective  regiments  ; Cimpwgl1, 
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chap,  a  large  body  of  marines  were  formed  into  a  division 

LXVIII 

'  of  infantry ;   and  the  second  ban  of  the  national 


1818 

guards,  called  into  permanent  duty  in  all  the  frontier 
provinces,  replaced  their  comrades  of  the  first  ban. 
who  had  now  taken  their  place  as  regular  soldiers 
in  the  ranks  of  the  grand  army.     Two  thousand  of 
the  gendarmerie  in  the  interior  were   distributed 
among  several  new  regiments  of  cavalry,  which  were 
formed  from  the  sons  of  the  postmasters  and  the  fo- 
rest guards  throughout  France,  and  a  reinforcement 
of  seven  thousand  horse  thus  obtained  for  the  army. 
The  same  measures  were  pursued  with  extraordi- 
nary activity  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Eugene  Beauharnois;  and  Pied* 
mont  rivalled  France  in  the  zeal  with  which  it  ful- 
filled or  anticipated  all  the  demands  of  the  Emperor. 
The  princes  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy  received  the 
most  pressing  orders  to  complete  and  forward  to  the 
general  point  of  rendezvous,  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
their  respective   contingents  ;    and   sucli   was   the 
vigour  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he 
was  seconded  in  every  part  of  his  vast  dominions, 
that  by  the  middle  of  April,  not  only  were  the  pre- 
1  Jom.  ir.    parations  on  all  sides  in  a  great  state  of  forward- 
s'*i.  "  ness,  but  six  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  two  thou- 

Tbib  2yi  8an<*  c**880118*  and  above  two  hundred  thousand  men 
288,239.  were  converging  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  to 
ssTss.      the  banks  of  the  Elbe.1 

These  prodigious  exertions,  however,  entailed  a 
Seixureof  vast  expense   upon  the  already  exhausted  French 

5\K°S?trea8ury»  and  8eemed  to  render  the  resource  of  loans 

manes  for   indispensable,  in  a  country  where  commercial  credit 

treoury.     was  extinguished,  and  the  powers  of  capital  unknown. 

On    the   most   moderate    calculation,   232,000.000 

francs,  L.9,240.000,  required  to  be  raised  without  de- 
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lay ;  and  neither  by  increase  of  taxation,  nor  any  chap. 
other  method,  did  it  seem  practicable  to  raise  a  third  LXV1IT' 
of  the  sum.  To  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  situation,  1813- 
Napoleon  fell  upon  an  expedient,  which,  though  it 
savoured  much  in  appearance  of  revolutionary  spoli- 
ation, was  yet  essentially  distinguished  from  the 
measures  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  Convention, 
by  the  compensation  which  it  provided  for  the  parties 
whose  property  was  seized.  Justifying  the  proposal 
by  the  necessities  of  the  public  situation,  the  minister 
of  finance,  Count  Mole,  proposed  that  a  public  law 
should  authorize  the  sale  of  all  the  heritable  property 
belonging  to  the  municipalities,  public  hospitals,  and 
communes  ;  the  treasury  receiving  the  price,  and  the 
incorporated  bodies  interested  being  inscribed,  for 
the  amount  of  the  price  received,  as  creditors  in  the 
bodes  of  the  public  funds.  Landed  property  was  to 
be  exposed  at  the  rate  of  twenty,  houses  of  fifteen 
years'  purchase.  So  considerable  was  the  corporate 
property  still  existing  in  the  empire,  that  it  was  cal- 
culated its  sale  would  produce  the  large  sum  of 
870,000,000  francs,  or  nearly  L.l 5,000,000.  To 
encourage  intending  purchasers,  one-sixth  of  the 
price  only  was  to  be  paid  down  at  the  purchase, 
another  sixth  in  three  months,  and  the  remaining 
two-thirds  at  remote  periods.  The  orator,  in  making 
this  proposal,  compared  Napoleon  to  Charlemagne, 
"  ordering  the  sale  of  the  useless  herbs  in  bis  gar- 
dens, when  his  hand  was  distributing  to  his  people 
the  spoil  of  conquered  nations."  But,  lest  any  un- 
pleasant enquiries  should  be  instituted  by  a  refrac- 
tory legislature  into  the  produce  of  these  sales,  or 
the  distribution  of  these  spoils,  it  was  announced 
that  "  the  deputies  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire should  come  to  the  capital  to  receive  every  three 
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chap,  t/ears  the  accounts  of  the  public  revenues ; "  indi- 

LX.VIII 

eating  thus,  in  no  equivocal  manner,  that  the  kgis- 


1818    lative  functions  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  to 

cease,  and  that  they  were  to  be  assembled  only  at  the 

interval  of  years  to  give  a  formal  sanction  to  the 

public  expenditure.    Mole  concluded,  after  a  review 

of  the  flattering  condition  of  the  empire,  with  these 

>  Motfs  n,-  words  :   "  If  a  man  of  the  age  of  the  Medicis,  or  of 

{Titus''  Ij0u^8  XIV.,  were  to  revisit  the  earth,  and  at  the 

Montour,  sight  of  so  many  marvels,  ask  how  many  ages  of 

smtt£°!t~  peace  and  glorious  reigns  had  been  required  to  pro- 

"!:  "3>  duce  them,  be  would  be  answered,  twelve  years  of 

209,  sio.  war,  and  a  single  man."*1 

A  small  proportion  only,  however,  of  the  funds 
Faiior«  of  calculated  upon  from  the  sale  of  this  corporate  pro- 
did  «£    perty,  was  actually  realized.   The  whirlwind  of  dis- 
"bu  lod  aster  *n  wh'ch  the  French  were  involved  at  the  dose 
exaction,   of  the  year,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Allies  in  the 
spring  following,  both  prevented  the  completion  of 
the  sales,  and  the  collection  even  of  the  ordinary 
revenue,  in  a   great  many  provinces.     By  succes- 
sive decrees  of  the  11th  and  16th  November,  1813, 
large  additions  were  made  to  the  indirect  taxes,  par- 

•  Count  Moll's  speech  contained  some  details  regarding  the  progress 
of  the  great  work  of  forming  a  cadastre,  or  general  valuation  of  the 
lands  of  the  empire,  to  regulate  the  public  assessments  which  Napoleon 
had  so  much  and  so  justly  at  heart.  It  was  begun  in  I  SOS;  but 
such  was  the  immensity  of  the  labour  with  which  the  work  was 
attended,  that  in  1818  little  more  tlian  a  fifth  of  the  territory  of  the 
empire  was  completed.  The  progress  already  made,  however,  showed 
clearly  the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  the  weight  of  the  French 
direct  taxes,  and  the  frightful  inequalities  which,  from  its  want, 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  "  Out  of  47,000  communes,"  says  the 
port,  "  10,000  have  been  measured;  and  of  these  10,000,  6000  valued. 
The  cadastre  has  already  proved,  that  the  land-tax  does  not  exceed  an 
eighth  part  of  the  net  revenue  of  the  properties ;  and,  nevertheless,  one 
proprietor  pays  a  third,  and  another  not  a  fifteenth ;  an  incredible  dis- 
proportion, which  the  cadastre  is  intended  to  rectify.**— Count  Molb's 
Report>  February  6,  1813.— ilfont  tear. 
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ticularly  on  salt,  and  the  droits  reunis;  as  also  thirty  chap. 

L  XVI II 

centimes  were  added  to  the  direct  taxes. - 


The  produce  of  these  different  sources  of  revenue   1813* 
was  estimated  at  109,000,000  francs,  or  L.M4O.OO0 ; 
but  the  burden  was  merely  nominal :  little  if  any  of 
it  was  actually  levied.     All  sorts  of  violent  expe- 
dients were  adopted  to  raise  money ;  and  by  the  ad«* 
mission  even  of  the  partisans  of  Napoleon,  the  im- 
position of  arbitrary  and  illegal  taxes  became  usual.* 
The  overthrow  of  the  imperial  arms  in  Spain  and 
Germany,  and  the  refluence  of  its  legions  over  the 
Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees,  at  once  prostrated  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  empire ;  for  they  threw  the 
troops  upon  the  resources  of  France  itself,  and,  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  requisitions  on  foreign  states, ' Thib  «• 
and  the  system  of  making  war  maintain  war,  at II*'*" 
once  revealed  the  total  disproportion  between  its40'  41> 
financial  capabilities  and  its  military  establishment.1 
The  national  resources  of  the  French  empire,  as 
they  were  developed  in  these  memorable  reports,  and  Luting  in- 
evinced  in  these  strenuous  exertions,  are  the  raore£7V4*>** 
worthy  erf  attention,  that  this  was  the  last  expo-0*  th*Em- 

*  pire  by 

sition  of  them  which  was  made  to  the  world — this  Ntpoieon. 
was  the  political  testament  of  Napoleon  to  future 
ages.  The  disasters  which  immediately  after  crowded 
round  his  sinking  empire,  and  the  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulties with  which  he  had  to  contend,  prevented  any 
thing  of  the  kind  being  subsequently  attempted ;  and 
when  order  and  regularity  again  emerged  from  the 
chaos, under  the  restored  Bourbon  dynasty,  France,  be- 
reft of  all  its  revolutionary  conquests,  and  reduced  to 
the  dimensions  of  1789, possessed  little  more  than  two- 

*  "  It  tu  at  this  period  that  the  commencement  of  imposts,  plainly  ille- 
gal, took  place.  It  was  about  the  same  period  that  measures  were  adopt, 
ed,  which  were  not  less  arbitrary  in  other  departments;  but  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  crisis  rendered  them  unavoidable." — S  a  vary,  vi.  40. 
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chap,  thirds  of  the  territory,  and  not  a  fourth  of  the  influ- 
*  ence,  which  it  bad  enjoyed  under  the  Emperor.  To  the 
1813.  picture  exhibited  of  the  empire  at  this  period,  there- 
fore, the  eyes  of  future  ages  will  be  constantly  turned, 
as  presenting  both  the  highest  point  of  elevation 
which  the  fortunes  of  France  had  ever  attained,  and 
the  greatest  assemblage  of  national  and  military 
strength  which  the  annals  of  modern  times  have 
exhibited. 

Wonderful,  however,  as  its  strength  was,  and 
Moral  worthy  as  the  efforts  made  by  France  at  this  period 
the  E^re,  to  repair  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign,  and 
notwith-     a88ert  the  national  independence,  are  of  die  highest 

standing  *  ° 

to  im-  admiration,  and  clearly  as  they  will  ever  rank  this 
•Tc?Ucaour- among  the  brightest  eras  of  its  long  and  glorious 
annals,  to  the  sober  eye  of  historic  observation  it 
was  already  apparent,  what  the  event  soon  demon- 
strated, that,  though  overflowing  with  the  martial 
passions,  and  not  yet  wholly  drained  of  the  physical 
strength  of  war,  the  empire  was  almost  destitute  of 
that  durable  resolution,  that  disinterested  ardour, 
which,  springing  from  a  sense  of  moral  obligation, 
independent  of  individual  ambition,  prepares  men  to 
discharge  their  duty  alike  in  the  shade  of  adverse  as 
in  the  sunshine  of  prosperous  fortune.  The  forces  of 
the  French  empire,  however  vast  and  unprecedented, 
were  stimulated  by  no  other  passions  but  those  of 
temporal  ambition;  the  power  of  the  Emperor, 
immense  as  it  was,  owed  its  ascendency  entirely  *to 
the  influence  of  worldly  success.  While  victory 
attended  their  efforts,  the  hosts  of  warriors  who 
clustered  round  the  imperial  eagles  were  faithful  to 
their  sovereign,  brave  in  arms,  indefatigable  in  exer- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  while  "  fanned  by  conquest's  crim- 
son wing,"  that  the  real  motives  of  human  conduct  can 
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be  made  apparent.  Ambition  then  often  produces  the  chap. 
same  effects  on  external  conduct  as  devotion,  selfish-  LXVIIf* 


ness  as  patriotism,  the  passion  for  distinction  as  the    181S- 
heroism  of  duty.     It  is  adversity  which  is  the  real 
touchstone  of  mortality ;  it  is  the  breath  of  affliction 
which  lays  bare  the  human  heart.     The  inhabitants 
of  France  since  the  Revolution  have  ever  been  unable 
to  stand  this  searching  ordeal ;  that  dreadful  event 
closed  the  fountain  from  which  alone  the  strength  to 
endure  it  could  have  been  derived.      Resplendent 
when  glittering  in  the  sunshine  of  victory,  invin- 
cible when  fanned  by  the  gales  of  conquest,  the 
empire  of  Napoleon  withered  and  perished  under  the 
grasp  of  misfortune.     The  high  resolves,  the  endu- 
ring constancy,  the  heroic  self-denial  of  patriotic 
resistance,  were  wanting  in  its  vast  and  varied  inha- 
bitants.    No  Saragossa  there,  showed  that  courage 
can  supply  the  want  of  ramparts ;  no  shepherds  of 
Tyrol,  that  patriotism  can  inspire  the  rudest  breasts 
with  heroic  devotion ;  no  flames  of  Moscow,  that  the 
splendour  of  civilization  can  co-exist  with  the  energy 
of  the  desert.     All  the  springs  which  the  world  can 
furnish  to  sustain  the  fortunes  of  an  empire,  were  in 
fall  activity,  and  worked  with  consummate  ability : 
but  one  was  wanting,  without  which,  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  all  the  others  are  but  as  tinkling  brass-— a  belief 
in  God,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  faith  in  immortality. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 


RESURRECTION  OF  GERMANY. 


ARGUMENT. 

Immense  Sensation  produced  in  Europe  by  the  Moscow  Campaign     Unbooaded 
CHAP,    transports  is  Prussia  sad  Northern  Gennaay— CrucMos  infliotad  em  those  engaged 
I«XIX.     in  Senilis  Conspiracy — Eoonnont  pecuniary  EzsetioBS  levied  by  the  French  la 
18 IS       Prussia—  Great  Impression  which  the  Moscow  Campaign  produced  ia  that  country 
— Convention  of  General  D'York — Embarrassments  of  the  King,  and  hie  Die* 
avowal  of  the  Convention— Progress  of  Events  in  Prassia^Meeeures  of  D*  York 
to  gain  time— Retreat  of  the  French  Army  through  Lithuania  to  Prussia— Con- 
tinued Retreat  to  the  Oder— Abandonment  of  the  Army  by  Marat— Able  Mea- 
sures of  Eugene  to  arrest  the  evil— The  Rnasisne  pass  the  Oder  and  occupy  Berlin, 
and  the  French  retire  scroti  the  Elba— Death  of  Kutvtoff,  and  Occupation  of 
Berlin  by  the  Russians—  Departure  of  Frederick  William  from  Berlin,  and  groat 
Levy  in  his  Dominions— Universal  and  noble  outbreak  of  patriotic  spirit  in 
Prussia— Itaraordinery  rapidity  with  which  the  Army  was  Becmited— Admirable 
Organisation  in  Prussia,  which  turned  this  spirit  to  the  best  account— Continued 
Difficulties,  and  Indecision  of  the  King — Manner  in  which  Napoleon  receive! 
the  pacific  Advances  of  Prussia— Treaty  of  Kalisch — Energetic  military  measures 
adopted  by  Prussia — Progress  of  the  Negotiation  between  that  country  and  Pianos 
—Real  Motives  of  the  War  in  Hsrdenberg's  Proclamation— Answer  of  Maretoa 
the  part  of  France — Additional  Conventions  at  Kalisch*— Ineffectual  Attempts  te 
induce  8axony  to  join  the  League  against  France.   Failure  of  all  attempts  of  the 
Allies  to  gain  over  Saxony— Negotiations  with  Austria — First,  Measures  of 
Austria  after  the  Moscow  Retreat— Secret  Negotiation  between  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  and  England— Austria  begins  to  arm,  to  give  weight  to  her  Mediation- 
Announcement  by  Austria  of  an  Armed  Mediation,  and  arrival  of  Count  Narbonns 
—Austria  more  decidedly  inclines  to  the  Coalition— Remonttranees  of  Napoleon 
against  the  Austrisns,  and  Metternich's  Reply— Negotiations  with  Sweden  'and 
Denmark— Treaty  of  Orebro  between  England  and  Sweden— Accession  of  Den- 
mark to  the  side  of  Napoleon— Negotiations  between  the  Allies  and  Mural— 
Energetio  Measures  of  Prussia  in  support  of  the  War — Fermentation  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe— Formation  of  the  Landwehr  and  Laodsturm  ia  Prussia — Posi- 
tions of  the  French  on  the*  Elbe  when  the  Russians  crossed  it— Disposition  and 
Numbers  of  the  French  Troops  in  the  Fortresses  on  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder- 
Disposition  and  Strength  of  the  Prussian  Forces— Forces  snd  Position  of  the 
Rossiani— Occupation  of  Hamburg  by  the  Allies—  Insurrection  in  Bremen,  and 
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• 

Defeat  of  Monad  at  Luiieoburg—  General  Ineorreetioo  between  the  EHm  and  the  CHAP. 
Weaar—  Advance  of  the  Alliee  to  the  Elbe—  Wittgeaokiu  s  approach  to  that  River  LXIX. 
of  Moekera,  and  Retreat  of  Elevens  across  the  Elbe— Napoleon's  " 
bsesra  aatting  out  for  the  Army — Hit  Arrival  at  Meyenee,  and 
groat  Prenantione  there— Napoleon's  efforts  to  Augment  his  Forces  at  that 
paint  Bad  condition  of  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery— Forces  of  Napoleon  at  this 
period — Inferiority  of  the  Alike  at  the  opening  of  the  Campaign — Aspect  of  the 
Troopa  which  entered  Ditarhin  Appearance  of  the  Prassian  Troops 
.Noble  Spirit  by  which  they  wort  snimated— HabHa  of  the  Bmperor  and 
at  Dresden,  and  respect  which  they  both  paid  to  Reh^n— Confusion  and 
o«  the  French  Una  of  Mareh— Approach  of  the  two  Armies  to  each 
toakion  and  Measures  of  the  Allies— Combat  at  Possroa,  and  Death  of 

JUanhaJ  Piaasaiaa     Man nl  and  Position  of  the  French— Allied  March  and 

Plan  of  Attach— Battle  of  I*ta*n— Coasaseneement  of  the  Action,  and  snoosssof 
the  Allies  en  the  Right—Napoleon's  Measures  to  Repair  the  Disorder — Counter- 
xeovesnents  of  Wittgenstein — Napoleon  hastens  to  the  Right  to  restore  the  Battle 
— Preehfeioua  everts  of  both  Parties  at  the  decnive  Point— Conflict  of  the  Berlin 
▼ohurteers  and  French  Conscripts— Final  Charge  of  the  French  Guard — Night 
Attack  of  the  Allied  Horse  on  the  French  lane— Aspect  of  the  Field  of  Battle- 
Loos  on  both  Sides,  and  Reflections  on  the  Battle*-.  Retreat  of  the  Allies  to  Dree- 
den     Boantgnl  Appearance  of  that  CSty  on  the  Approach  of  the  French—Entry 
of  Napoleon  into  Dresden — His  Preparations  for  the  Passage  of  the  Elbe— A 
Passage  is  Effected  at  the  Capital— Return  of  the  King  of  Sunny  to  Dresden, 
and  his  final  Adherence  to  the  Genes  of  Napoleon— Alarming  State  of  the  Nego- 
tiations with  Austria— Mission  of  Count  Bufana  to  Dresden,  and  Stadion  to  Bautzen 
—Napoleon's  Secret  Proposals  to  Russia  at  this  periods-  Forces  of  the  opposite 
at  Beutsen — Description  of  their  Position  there— Reconnoisance  of  Napo- 
Dieaiter  of  Nay's  Wing  on  his  Left    Balanced  Success  of  the  French  there 
— Disposition  of  the  Allied  Army  in  their  Position — General  Aspect  of  their  Posi- 
tiou     Psassge  of  the  Spree,  and  Commencement  of  the  Action — Severe  Combat 
em  the  French  Right— Violent  Battle  in  the  Centre— Result  of  the  first  day's 
Fight— Battle  on  the  21st — Success  of  the  Rnadana  on  the  Right— Progress  of 
the  Battle  in  the  Centre  and  on  the  Left — Great  Effects  of  the  Movement  of 
Key  on  the  Left — Pritste  is  taken  by  Blacher,  and   Ney    checked — Grand 
Attack  of  Napoleon  on  the  Allied  Centre— The  Allies  resolve  to  Retreat--* 
Sublime  Spectacle  when  the  Allied  Army  retreated  and  the  French  pursued— 
Napoleon's  Proposal  for  a  Monument  on  Mont  Cenis  to  commemorate  this  Epoch 
—Admirable  Conduct  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  during  the  Battle— Loss  on 
both  Sides — Combat  of  Reichenbach     Death  of  Duroe— Mournful   Scene   at 
Night  around  die  Tent  of  Napoleon— General  Despondence  of  the  French  Ge- 
nerals—Retreat  of  the  Allied  Armies  towards  Leignitz— Combat  and  Defeat 
of  the  French  at  Hainan— Continuance  of  the  Retreat  to  Leignita  and  the  Oder 
Roaeone  which  induced  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to  desire  an  Armistice— Great 
Satisfaction  of  Napoleon  at  the   State  of  Affairs!-.  Reasons   which   neverthe- 
less indnmd  him  to  desire  an  Armistice— Important  partisan  Successes  in  the 
French  Rear — Attack  on  the  French  Depot  at  Leipeio — Capture  of  Hamburg 
by  the  French— Progress  towards  an  Adjustment  of  an  Armistice— Difficulty  in 
arranging  ita  Terms  as  to  the  tine  of  Demarcation— The  Lbe  is  at  length  fixed 
on— Coccations  of  the  Armistke^Perfidious  Attacks  on  Lutsow'a  Corps,  and. 
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CHAP,  "owid  of  KOrocr—Gieat  talent  displayed  by  Napoleon  in  tbia  Campaign^  Roii 
LXIX.  oot  EnWa  of  this  Armietiee  oa  the  Fortunes  of  Napoleon— Singular  annner  in 
it  aroee  out  of  the  Auetrian  Alliance— 8«blinie  Spectacle  eaUbttod  fay  Gor* 
ij  at  taie  Period. 


1813. 


Future  generations  of  men,  living  under    the 
immenae    shadow  of  their  own  fig-trees,  engrossed  in  the  arts  of 
^odlTced  in  peace,  and  far  removed  from  the  excitements  and 
£°r2^w  miseries  of  war,  will  hardly  be  able  to  credit  the  con- 
campaign,   temporary  accounts  of  the  sensation  produced   in 
Europe  by  the  result  of  the  Moscow  campaign.    The 
calamity  was  too  great  to  be  concealed ;  the  blow  too 
dreadful  not  to  resound  throughout  the  world.     Na- 
poleon himself,  enamoured  of  powerful  impressions, 
and  strongly  excited  by  the  awful  nature  of  the  dis- 
aster he  had  sustained,  revealed  its  magnitude  in  bis 
twenty-ninth  bulletin   in  its  full  proportions:    his 
subsequent  arrival  in  Paris   demonstrated   to   the 
world  that  he  regarded  his  army  as  virtually  de- 
stroyed, and  that  all  his  hopes  were  centred  in  the 
new  host  which  he  was  about  to  collect  in  the  French 
empire.     The  broken  bands  and  woful  crowds  which, 
bereft  of  every  thing,  in  tattered  garb,  and  with  hag- 
gard visages,  traversed  the  Prussian  territory,  rather 
like  ghosts  or  suppliants  than  armed  enemies,  gave 
confirmation  strong  of  the  extent  of  the  calamity* 
An  universal  thrill  was  felt  over  all  Europe  at  this 
awful  catastrophe,   which,   commencing   with  the 
flames  of  Moscow,  and  terminating  with  the  waves 
of  the  Berezina,  seemed  to  have  been  sent  by  a  special 
messenger  of  the  Almighty  to  break  the  arm  of  the 
oppressor,  and  strike  off  the  fetters  of  a  captive  world. 
In  England,  especially,  the  sense  of  deliverance  gave 
rise  to  unbounded  transports :  the  anxieties,  the  bur- 
dens, the  calamities  of  twenty  years'  warfare  were  for- 
gotten ;  and  even  the  least  sanguine  ceased  to  despair 
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in  a  cause  in  which  Providence  itself  appeared  to  have  chap. 

LXIX 

at  length  declared  against  the  aggressor,  and  the 


magnitude  of  the  disaster  he  had  sustained  was  such,   1813- 
that  it  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  human 
exertion  to  repair. 

But  if  these  were  the  feelings  with  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe,  who  had  known  the  war  only  unbounded 
by  its  excitements  and  its  burdens,  regarded  this|™mii 
portentous  event,  what  must  have  been  the  feelings wdJ,0fth- 
with  which  it  was  regarded  in  Prussia  and  the  north  many. 
of  Germany?     In  Prussia,  yet  prostrated  by  the 
thunderbolt  of  Jena,  and  groaning  under  six  years  of 
subsequent  bondage — which  mourned  its  dead  queen, 
its  lost  honour,  its  halved  territory ;  and  which,  as 
the  last  degradation  in  the  cup  of  the  vanquished, 
had  been  compelled  to  wear  the  colours  and  serve  in 
the  ranks  of  the  oppressor,  and  strive  to  rivet  on 
others  the  same  chains  by  which  itself  was  enthralled ; 
— in  Germany,  in  which  every  noble  heart  and  every 
intrepid  arm  had  been  long  enrolled  in  the  secret 
bands  of  the  Tugendbund,  and  where  nothing  was 
wanting  but  a  leader  and  royal  standard  to  occasion 
a  general  and  irresistible  outbreak  against  French 
oppression.    Ever  since    the  abortive  attempt  at 
liberation  in  1809,  the  severity  of  the  imperial  rule 
had  been  materially  increased  in  the  states  of  North- 
ern Germany.      Mutual  distrust  prevailed.      The 
French  authorities,  aware  of  the  profound  hatred 
with  which  they  were  universally  regarded,  sought, 
by  additional  acts  of  cruelty,  to  strike  terror  into  the  >cipefi*iie, 
vanquished.     The  Germans,  seeing  no  end  to  their™:  *!?' 

"  249*  Htit> 

miseries,  sought  refuge  in  deeper  and  more  wide-dei'Empir., 
spread  conspiracy,  and  submitted  to  present  suffering  ^'lk.™* 
in  the  anticipation  of  approaching  vengeance/ 
Abominable  acts  of  cruelty  had  added  a  yet  deeper 
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chap,   hue  to  the  general  feelings  of  execration  with  which 
the  government  of  Napoleon  was  regarded,  from  the 


1813*   never-ending  weight  of  the  military  contributions. 
Cradti*  to  Twenty  citizens  of  Vienna  had  been  shot  before  the 
gtpd  In*    French  armies  evacuated  the  town,  to  repress  the 
Scbiii-t  con- general  effervescence ;  and  eleven  officers  of  Schill's 
corps,  all  belonging  to  the  first  families  at  Berlin, 
had  been  executed  for  their  adherence  to  his  causa : 
they  died,  after  embracing  each  other,  singing  pa- 
triotic hymns.    But  their  fate,  deplorable  as  it  was, 
became  soon  an  object  of  envy  to  their  companions 
in  that  heroic  enterprize,  whose  lives  had  been  spared; 
all    the  volunteers   in  the  Queen's  regiment,  the 
noblest  youths  in  Prussia,  were  conducted  with  a 
chain  about  their  necks,  to  the  great  depot  of  galley 
6laves  at  Cherbourg,  and  there  employed  in  common 
labour  in  the  convict  dress,  with  a  four-and-twenty- 
pound  bullet  fastened  round  their  ankles,  amidst  the 
common  malefactors,  without  being  permitted  any  com- 
munication with  their  parents,  or  their  even  knowing 
whether  they  were  dead  or  alive ;  while  the  never- 
ending  demands  of  Count  Daru  and  the  French 
military  authorities,  still  exhibited  claims   to   the 
amount   of   nearly  a  hundred   millions  of  francs 
1  Captf.     (L.4,000,000)  for  unpaid  arrears  of  the  war  contri- 
I'Empir*,    butions  of  Prussia,  to  the  account  of  which  they  re- 
249  2H«rd  fr*8**  to  ascribe  upwards  of  ninety-four  millions  of 
Report,      vouched  payments,  or  furnishings  in  kind,  extracted 
i8ii8.     '  *t  the  point  of  the  bayonet  from  that  unhappy 
FtSo'11246- country  in  the  course  of  the  Moscow  campaign.1* 

*  The  eleven  noble  Prussians  thus  unworthily  sacrificed  to  the  jealous 
apprehensions  of  Napoleon,  were  in  the  first  instance  brought  to  Verdun 
as  prisoners  of  war,  but  from  thence  they  were  speedily  conducted  to 
Wesel,  where  they  were  delivered  over  to  a  military  commission,  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot    The  judgment  was  pronounced  at  noon j  but 
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The  pecuniary  exactions  which  had  been  made  chap. 
from  Prussia,  and  the  requisitions  in  kind,  which 


had  been  extracted  from  its  unhappy  inhabitants    1818- 
during  the  last  year,  would  exceed  belief,  if  they  Eimom 
were  not  attested  by  contemporary  and  authentic  f^ffff 
documents.    From  these  it  appears  that  no  less  ^^Ir^L 
488,000  men  and  80,000  horses  had  traversed  Prussia  ia  Prat*, 
in  its  whole  extent,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1818, 
and  that  more  than  one-half  of  this  immense  force 
had  been  quartered  for  above  three  months  in  the 
Prussian  provinces.    By  the  convention,  24th  Fe- 
bruary 1812,  the  furnishings  made  for  its  support 
were  to  be  taken  in  part  payment  of  the  arrears, 
still  amounting  to    nearly  a  hundred  millions  of 
francs,  which  remained  unpaid  of  the  great  military 

contributions  of  640,000,000  francs,  (L.24,000,000,) 
levied  on  Prussia  after  the  battle  of  Jena.*  But 
though  the  French  authorities,  with  merciless  ra- 
pacity, made  the  new  requisitions,  they  never  could 
be  brought  to  state  them,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  as 
a  deduction  from  the  old  ones.  The  French  host, 
like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  passed  over  the  country,  de- 
vouring its  whole  subsistence,  plundering  its  inha- 
bitants, and  wrenching  from  them,  by  the  terrors  of 
military  execution,  the  whole  cattle,  horses,  and  car- 
riages within  their  reach.  The  number  of  the  former 
carried  off,  before  September  in  the  single  year  1812,  in 
East  Prussia  alone,  amounted  to  22,700 ;  of  the  cattle 
to  70,000,  while  the  carts  seised  were  18,849.    The 

W»  fix  in  the  morning  their  graves  bad  been  dug  in  the  fosses  of  the 
cfadeL  When  the  executioners  were  about  to  bind  one  of  the  victims 
a*a»d  WideBe  to  bis  brother,  he  exclaimed,  "  Are  we  not  already 
ardently  bound  by  blood,  and  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  to 
kipuedthtt]astactofinaiite?^_Seel^ 
*  Afctf,  par  M.  J.  N.  Pirmtz,  lew  defewenr,  Liege,  1814,  p.  29. 
*  Ante,  vi.  898. 
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chap,   weekly  cost  of  Junot's  corps  of  70,000  men,  quartered 
*XIX    in  Lower  Silesia,  wfts  200,000  crowns,  or  L.50,OO0, 


18 13-  and  all  the  rest  of  the  array  in  the  same  proportion* 
These  enormous  contributions  were  exclusive  of  the 
furnishings  stipulated  to  be  provided  by  the  state, 
1  *?*■?  -d#ky  *ke  treaty  of  February  24, 1812,  which  were  also 
da  gout,  rigidly  exacted ;  *  and  of  the  arrears  of  the  great 
kProTt!r,contribution  of  1806,  the  collection  of  which  had 
sehoeii,  iu-  become,  from  the  total  exhaustion  of  the  country, 
277,  279.  altogether  hopeless. 

So  early  as  the  20th  December,  the  magnitude  of 
Great  im-  the  disasters  which  the  grand  army  had  sustained 
which  the  was  known  at  Berlin ;  and  the  King,  apprehensive 
clro^gii  f°r  the  fate  of  his  troops  in  the  general  ruin,  had 
produced  iii  8ent    full  powers   to  General  D'York,   their  com- 

Prussia* 

mander,  to  act  according  to  circumstances.  Mean- 
while the  agitation  in  the  capital  daily  became  more 
violent:  every  successive  arrival  from  the  army, 
brought  fresh  accounts  of  the  accumulated  disasters 
it  had  undergone ;  and  at  length  the  appearance  of 
the  woe-stricken  fugitives  who  entered,  the  precur- 
sors of  the  deathlike  mutilated  bands  who  followed, 
December  ieft  no  doubt  that  an  unheard-of  catastrophe  had 
occurred.!     Augereau,  who  commanded  there,  was 

•  These  furnishings  were  as  follow :— 200,000  quintals  of  rye; 
24,000  of  rice ;  48,000  of  dried  vegetables ;  2,000,000  bottles  of  brandy  ; 
2,000,000  of  beer;  400,000  quintals  of  wheat;  650,000  of  hay  ;  750,000 
of  straw ;  6,000,000  pecks  of  oats ;  44,000  oxen  ;  15,000  cavalry 
horses  ;  6000  quintals jof  powder ;  3000  of  lead  ;  3600  waggons  har- 
nessed, with  drivers ;  hospital  and  field  equipage  for  $0,000  sick. — See 
Schosll,  ii.  279. 

f  "  On  Sunday  forenoon  last  I  went  to  one  of  the  gates,  and  found 
a  crowd  collected  round  a  car,  in  which  some  wounded  soldiers  had 
just  returned  from  Russia.  No  grenade  or  grape  could  have  so  disfi- 
gured them  as  I  beheld  them,  the  victims  of  the  cold.  One  of  them  had 
lost  the  upper  joints  of  all  his  ten  fingers,  and  he  showed  us  the  stumps  \ 
another  looked  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks— he  wanted 
both  ears  and  nose.     More  horrible  was  the  look  of  a  third,  whose  eyes 
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go  much  alarmed  by  the  sinister  reports  which  these  chap. 

LXIX 

scattered  fugitives  diffused  among  the  inhabitants 


both  of  the  metropolis  and  its  garrison,  that  he  wrote    1813* 
to  the  Emperor  that  it  would  be  expedient,  in  order 
to  be  able  at  once  to  stifle  any  insurrectionary  move- 
ment, to  establish  a  powerful  cordon  of  troops  in  the 
principal  towns  on  the  Oder.     In  the  midst  of  the 
general  agitation,  however,  Frederick  William  and 
his   able   minister  Hardenberg    continued  perfect- 
ly tranquil;   and  both  Augereau  and  the  French 
ambassador  Saint  Marsan  wrote  to  the  Emperor, 
that  they  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  conduct,1  Aagtrnn 
and  that  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  would  remain  firm  tcf^9^!^ 
the  French  alliance.1    But  the  stream  of  events  was  18I2« iDd 
soon  too  violent  to  be  withstood,  and  Prussia  was  toNipofam, 
impelled  into  the  career  of  honour  and  danger,  de-'"^"* 
spite  the  prudent  caution  of  its  court,  by  one  of  h««l  *u. 
those  circumstances  which  defeat  all  the  calculations    ' 
of  human  wisdom. 

had  been  froaen,  the  eyelids  hung  down  rotting,  the  globes  of  the  eyes 
were  burst,  and  protruding  from  their  sockets.  It  was  awfully  hideous ; 
but  a  spectacle  more  horrible  still  was  to  present  itself.  Out  of  the 
straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  car,  I  now  beheld  a  figure  creep  painfully, 
which  one  could  scarcely  believe  to  be  a  human  being,  so  wild  and  dis- 
torted were  the  features ;  the  lips  were  rotted  away,  the  teeth  stood  ex* 
posed:  he  pulled  the  cloth  from  before  his  mouth,  and  grinned  on  us  like  a 
death's  head ;  then  he  burst  out  into  a  wild  laughter,  gave  the  word  of 
command  in  broken  French,  with  a  voice  more  like  the  bark  of  a  dog 
than  any  thing  human,  and  we  saw  that  the  poor  wretch  was  mad— mad 
from  a  frozen  brain  I  Suddenly  a  cry  was  heard,  "  Henry  1  my  Henry  I" 
and  a  young  girl  rushed  up  to  the  car.  The,  poor  lunatic  rubbed  his 
brow  at  the  voice,  as  if  trying  to  recollect  where  he  was,  then  he  stretched 
out  his  arms  towards  the  distracted  girl,  and  lifted  himself  up  with  his 
whole  strength ;  but  it  was  too  much  for  his  exhausted  frame — a  shud- 
dering fever  fit  came  over  him,  and  he  sunk  lifeless  on  the  straw.  Such 
are  the  dragon  teeth  of  woe  which  the  Corsican  Cadmus  has  sown."— . 
FoasTxa  to  Korner,  January  14,  1813.  Erinnerungcn  aus  dem  Bcfrei* 
jvxgskriegcnjn  brief  en  getammeU  von  Faiedmch  FoasTEa.  Slutgard,  1 840. 
VOL.  IX.  H 
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chap.       If  has  been  already  noticed,4  that  when  the  retreat 
LXIX*  -  and  overthrow  of  the  Grand  Arrfoy  uncovered    the 


1813.  right  flank  of  Marshal  Macdonald's  corps,  who  was 
|  cooven-  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Riga,  he  began  his  retreat 
cta«rai     towards  the  Niemen,  closely  followed  by  the  Russians 
I>tYork-     under  General  Diebitch,  who  harassed  his  flank  and 
rear  in  the  most  distressing  manner.  After  marching 
several  days  in  this  manner,  Diebitch,  by  a  skilful 
manoeuvre,  interposed  a  small  body  of  troops  between 
the  Prussians   and  the  remainder  of  Macdonald's 
corps,  and  immediately  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  inform 
the  commander  of  the  former,  D'York,  that  he  was 
fen ti  rely  cut  off,  and  proposing  to  enter  into  a  con- 
vention for  the  safety  of  his  corps.     D'York,  deem- 
ing it  his  first  duty  to  secure  in  the  general  wreck  the 
Prussian  corps  under  his  command,  who  were  fifteen 
thousand  strong,  entered  into  secret  negotiations 
with  Diebitch,  in  order  to  secure  the  unmolested  re- 
treat and  safety  of  these  auxiliary  forces ;  and,  after 
repeated  conferences,  a  convention   was  concluded 
between  the  two  commanders  at  the  mill  of  Potcherau, 
d«c.  90,    on  the  30th  December  1812,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
181Sa       lated  that  the  Prussian  troops  should  remain  for  two 
months  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  even  in  the  event  of 
the  government  directing  them  to  resume  operations 
with  the  French  armies ;  and  that,  if  the  convention 
was  not  ratified  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  or  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  Prussian  corps  was  to  be  at 
liberty  to  follow  the  destination  which  might  be  as- 
signed to  it.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  com- 
mander agreed  to  restore  to  the  Prussian  general  all 
his  stragglers,  and  the  whole  cannon  and  materiel  of 
every  kind  which  might  fall  into  his  hands.     This 
convention,  which  was  justified  in  General  D'York's 

*  Ante,  ?iii.  814. 
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letter  to  Marshal  Macdonald  by  the  critical  situation  chap. 
of  his  troops,  which  left  him  no  alternative  but  to   hXlXm 


"  lope  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  and  the  whole  18li- 
materiel  and  provisions  of  the  army,  or  to  conclude 
a  convention  which  might  save  them  both/'  was  in 
reality  founded  on  ulterior  and  more  important  views. 
Of  their  existence  D'York  betrayed  a  secret  con- 
sciousness ;  and  it  was  plain  that  he  was  aware  he 
throwing  either  for  the  crown  of  a  patriot  or  the 
scaffold  of  a  traitor,  when  he  used  the  expression*  in 
his  letter  announcing  the  convention  to  Marshal 
Macdonald,  "  Whatever  judgment  the  world  may 
pass  on  my  conduct  gives  me  little  uneasiness.  My 
duty  towards  my  troops,  and  the  most  mature  reflec- 
tion, have  dictated  this  step ;  motives  the  most  pure, 
whatever  appearances  may  be,  have  alone  guided 
me."  What  these  motives  were,  was  revealed  in  the 
following  passage  of  D'York's  despatch  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  announcing  the  event,  which  was  sup- 
pressed in  the  copy  furnished  to  the  French  ambas~  ■  c<»t«o- 
sador,  "  Now  or  never  is  the  time  for  your  majesty  so°'i^T. 
to  extricate  yourself  from  the  thraldom  of  an  aHy£!y°rkt° 

Macdonald, 

whose  intentions  in  regard  to  Prussia  are  veiled  in  Dee.  90. 
impenetrable  darkness,  and  justify  the  most  serious  ^sos. 
alarm.      That  consideration  has  guided  me :  God Hard-  zi- 
grant  it  may  be  for  the  salvation  of  the  country ! " l 
Never  was  a  monarch  more  embarrassed  by  a  step 
on  the  part  of  a  lieutenant  than  the  King  of  Prussia  Extreme 
was  on  this  occasion.    His  first  words  were — w  Here^™^e 
is  enough  to  give  one  a  stroke  of  apoplexy!"    It  Ring,  and 
was  not  merely  the  extreme  hazard  and  incalculable  a™wai"*f 
consequences  of  the  event  which  occasioned  the  diffi- tht  ConTen~ 
culty ;  in  the  breast  of  Frederick  William  a  tempest 
of  contending  emotions  and  opposite  considerations 
instantly  arose,  almost  sufficient  to  overturn  the 


tlOD. 
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chap,  strongest  bead.    Deeply  impressed  with  the  sanc- 
tity of  his  existing  treaties  with  France,  and  feeling, 


1613. 


as  every  man  of  honour  would,  that  the  obligation 
to  maintain  them  inviolate  was  only  rendered  the 
more  stringent  by  the  disasters  which   had  over- 
whelmed the  imperial  armies ;  he  yet  could  not  for- 
get the  cruel  indignities  to  which  he  had  been  sub* 
jected ;  his  insulted  queen ;  his  halved  territory ;  his 
oppressed  people ;  and  he  saw  clearly  that  the  agita- 
tion in  his  dominions  was  such,  that  it  was  not  im- 
probable that  the  people  would  erelong  take  the  mat- 
ter into  their  own  hands,  and,  whatever  the  govern- 
ment might  do,  join  the  Russians  as  soon  as  they 
advanced  into  the  Prussian  territory.     In  this  di- 
lemma the  King  remained,  though  with  a  heavy 
heart,  faithful  to  his  honour  and  the  French  al- 
'•«•  5>      liance :  orders  were  immediately  despatched  to  super- 
sede General  D'York  in  his  command,  which  was 
conferred  on  General  Kleist;  the  former  was  put 
under  arrest,  and  ordered  to  Berlin  to  stand  his 
trial,  while  the  latter  was  directed  to  conduct  the 
Prussian  contingent  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the 
head  quarters  of  the  grand  army.     Meanwhile  Har- 
denberg,  desirous  to  turn  to  a  good  account  the  pre- 
sent extraordinary  crisis,  and  to  regain  for  Prussia 
some  part  of  its  ancient  splendour  in  return  for  its 
jm.  is.     fidelity  to  its  engagements,  submitted  to  the  French 
'st  Man™  ambassador  at  Berlin,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Buuno,     King,  a  proposal  for  a  still  closer  union  between  the 
12?' lets?  two  st&tes, t0  *>e  consolidated  by  the  marriage  of  the 
Fain,  l      Prince  Royal  of  Prussia  with  a  princess  of  the  family 

207  212. 

Hard.  x\\.  of  Napoleon,  and  to  raise  the  Prussian  contingent  in 
ls» 14-      the  Emperor's  service  to  sixty  thousand  men.1 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  proposals  on  the 
part  of  the  Prussian  cabinet  at  this  period  were  sin- 
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cere;  and  accordingly  there  appeared,  a  few  days  chap. 
after,  a  proclamation  in  the  Berlin  Gazette  formally 


condemning  D' York's  convention,  and  ordering  him  to 
be  delivered  over  to  a  council  of  war.     In  truth,  the  Progre*  of 
court  were  still  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  the  Emperor's  iw*? 
power;  they  conceived  that  Austria,  restrained  by 
the  marriage  of  Marie-Louise,  would  remain  firm  in 
the  French  alliance,  and  that  France,  far  from  being 
overthrown,  would  soon  rise  more  powerful  than 
even*  Napoleon,  however,  very  naturally  recollecting 
the  injuries  which  Prussia  had  received  at  his  hand, 
and  supposing  that  the  protestations  on  the  King's  part 
were  entirely  hypocritical,  and  that  the  convention 
had  been  concluded  agreeably  to  his  secret  instruc- 
tions, did  not  accede  to  these  propositions ;  but,  re- 
garding the  die  as  already  cast,  immediately  on  the  Jan.  13. 
receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  D'York's  defection, 
ordered  the  great  levy  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  •  Hard.  xii. 
thousand  men,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  ;f  p^JJ^.  ■ 
and  meanwhile  the  march  of  events  in  Prussia  was  so  ^ of  J". 

19    1813 

rapid  as  to  defeat  all  human  calculation,  and  whirl  Fain,  i. 
the  government,  willing  or  unwilling,  into  the  dan-217' 
gers  and  the  glories  of  war.1 

If  York,  whose  firmness  of  character  was  equal  to 
the  hazardous  part  which  he  had  to  play,  while  his  Measures  of 
prudence  was  adequate  to  its  delicacy,  had  no  sooner  J^j££ 
received  a  copy  of  the  Prussian  Gazette  of  the  19th, 
containing  the  King's  formal  disavowal  of  the  con- 

*  *'  The  King  of  Prussia  at  this  time  was  far  from  regarding  France  as 
OTerthrown :  he  believed,  in  spite  of  secret  assurances  to  the  contrary, 
that  Austria  would  remain  firm  in  the  French  alliance.  He  resisted  only 
any  further  pecuniary  sacrifices,  which  had  become  impracticable ;  but 
promised,  if  he  got  money,  to  raise  50,000  or  60,000  men  for  the  service 
of  the  Emperor,  announcing  at  the  same  time,  that  if  his  country  be- 
came the  seat  of  an  insurrection,  it  would  speedily  extend  to  all  Ger- 
many."—Haedenbero,  xii.  13,  H. 

|  Ante,  ix.  76. 
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chap.  ventioD,  and  his  own  dismissal  from  the  command, 
LXIX*   than  he  published  a  counter  proclamation,  in  which 


181 3.    he  declared  that  the  aide-de-camp,  Natemer,  who  was 
said  in  the  Gazette  to  have  been  sent  with  these  orders 
to  Kleist,  with  directions  himself  to  enforce  them, 
Jta.  27.     had  not  arrived  either  at  the  headquarters  of  that  gen- 
eral nor  at  his  own ;  and  that,  as  he  could  not  recog- 
nise the  authenticity  of  a  printed  gazette,  he  would 
continue  his  command  till  formally  superseded.     In 
this  resolution  he  was  unanimously  supported  by  his 
troops,  who  remained  inactive  under  his  orders  with- 
in the  Russian  lines ;  and  the  non-appearance  of  the 
i  D'York't  aide-de-camp  with  the  formal  orders  made  it  probable, 
deeUntioD,  fo^  fae  ]^Dg  was  now  at  ]eDgth  preparing  to  take 

1813.       a  decided  part,  and  that  the  defection  of  D'York 
2*9!'  '      would  possibly  become  the  prelude  to  an  abandon- 
ment by  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  of  the  French  alliance.1 
In  truth,  such  had  been  the  magnitude  of  the 
lumtfttf   French  overthrow,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
%£!"**  Russians  had  advanced  in  their  pursuit,  that  the 
throofk      north-east  of  Germany  was  almost  denuded  of  their 
and  PruiiU.  troops,  and  amidst  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  Russian  advanced  guards  were  already 
appearing  amongst  them.    Such  had  been  the  havoc 
which  had  been  made  in  the  French  array,  that  out 
.  of  six  hundred  thousand  combatants  who,  from  first 
to  last,  had  entered  the  Russian  territory  with  the 
grand  army,  only  forty-two  thousand  had  re-crossed 
the  Niemen,  of  whom  not  nineteen  thousand  were 
native  French.*    Murat,  whom  the  Emperor  bad 
left  in  command  of  the  army,  led  back  those  shat- 
Dm.  12.    tered  bands  through  Lithuania  to  Konigsberg  and 

*  The  details  of  the  surmora  of  the  wreck  of  the  Grand  Army,  when 
compared  with  those  who  entered  the  Russian  territory,  are  tery  curious; 
they  are  as  follow :— 
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CRAP. 

LXIX, 


1813. 


Dantzic ;  while  Schwartzenberg  retired  by  a  diver- 
ging line  to  Pultuek,  in  order  to  regain  the  Austrian 
frontiers,  so  that  both  by  position  and  subsequent 
policy,  the  two  imperial  hosts  were  irrevocably  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.     Wittgenstein,  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  his  corps,  crossed  the  Niemen,  and  Dee.  id. 
entered  the  Prussian  territory  in  the  middle  of  De>  Dee.  so. 
cember  ;*  and  it  was  his  advance — while  cutting  off1  Schoeii,  x. 
the  communication  between  Macdonald's  corps,  which  jon/.  w. ' 
was  blockading  Riga,  and  the  remains  of  the  grand  ^  22,# 
army,  retiring  towards  Dan tzic— that  rendered  neoee»*3, 64. 


Troops  wliich  entered  from  first  to  last,  vide  Acta,  ixu.  843,    647,158 
Deduct  Schwartsenberg's  corps  34,148 


Macdonald's  ditto 

32,497 

& 

66,645 

m 

J 

• 

Grand  Army  of  Napoleon,  properly  so  callei 

580,513 

Recrossed  the  Niemen. 

1.  French. 

Imperial  guard 

800 

Remains  of  the  Moscow  army 

9,000 

Grand  Jean's  diTision 

5,000 

Durutte's  ditto 

3,000 

Franzisko's  ditto 

1,000 

Total  French 

18,800 

2.  Allies. 

Saxons  * 

6,000 

Bavarians,  including  3,000  in  Thorn 

7,000 

Westphalians 

1,900 

Wbtemburgliera         • 

1,000 

Baden  and  Hessians 

1,500 

Pelts,  without  the  garrisons  of  Zamosc 

andlfodUn 

6,000 

23,400 

i 
i 

1 

Total  win  escaped 

42,300 

42,200 

Lost  in  the  Moscow  campaign         .  .  538,313 

—See  SchoelljX.  179,  and  Pfcomo,  C*mp.  de  1818  and  1814,  ii.  437, 
and  Fain,  i.  64. 
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chap,  sary  the  retreat  of  the  former,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
convention  with  D* York  already  mentioned, .  which 


1813-    led  to  such  important  results. 

The  French  generals  were  at  first  hopeful  that 

Continued  they  would  succeed  in  maintaining  the  line  of  the 

thVoden  Vistula ;  but  the  defection  of  the  Prussians,  and  the 
just  apprehensions  which  that  occasioned  as  to  their 
communications  with  France,  joined  to  the  exhaust- 
ed and  demoralized  state  of  the  troops,  soon  rendered 
it  apparent  that  this  was  impossible.  In  truth,  the 
activity  of  Wittgenstein  gave  them  no  leisure  for 

Jan.  15.  preparation.  On  the  15th  of  January  his  vanguard 
crossed  the  Vistula,  spreading  every  where,  as  he 
advanced,  proclamations  calling  upon  the  inhabitants 
to  take  up  arms,  and  join  in  the  great  work  of  libe- 
rating the  world  from  the  thraldom  of  the  oppres- 
sor *  Wittgenstein's  troops  marched  in  two  columns, 
the  one  by  Konigsberg  and  Elbing  on  Berlin,  the 
other  by  Friedland  and  Tilsit  on  the  same  capital. 
Pillau,  with   a  garrison  of  twelve  hundred   men, 

Feb.  7.  capitulated  to  these  troops  early  in  February,  and 
they  continued  their  march  without  opposition,  every 
where  received  with  enthusiasm  as  deliverers, through 
Old  Prussia.  The  second  column,  composed  of  Pla- 
toff's  Cossacks  and  some  light  cavalry,  moved  to  the 

Jan.  24.     left  of  the  former,  straight  on  Dantzic,  where  it 

*  "  The  Russian  warriors  have  avenged  the  infamous  invasion  of  their 
territory:  they  have  annihilated  the  enemy  who  inundated  it ;  and  they 
are  now  engaged  in  pursuing  the  scattered  remains  of  that  immense 
army,  which  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  insatiable  thirst  for  conquest 
which  characterized  the  tyrant.  Worthy  neighbours,  we  cross  your 
frontiers  solely  in  order  to  pursue  the  flying  remains  of  the  common  foe, 
— the  enemy  of  the  human  race.  We  have  no  other  object  but  to  con- 
quer a  desirable  and  honourable  peace.  We  do  not  enter  your  territory 
as  enemies,  but  as  friends.  Property  shall  be  sacred,  and  the  most 
exact  discipline  preserved." — Wittgenstein's  Proclamation,  Jan.  13, 
1813.— Schoell,  Recueil,  i,  p.  11, 12. 
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arrived  on  the  24th  January,  and  immediately  com-   chap. 
menced  the  blockade  of  that  important  fortress.  The 


third,  under  the   orders  of  Tchichagoff,  advanced    1813t 
through  East  Prussia,  and  arrived  in  the  middle 
of  January  at  Marienburg.     The  fourth,  under  Tor-  J^.  is. 
masoff's  command,  were  with  the  headquarters,  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  commander-in-chief 
Kutusoff,  recently  and  worthily  invested  with  the 
title  of  Prince  Kutusoff  Smolensko :  it  arrived  at 
Plozk  early  in  February,   having  advanced   fromftb.5. 
Wilna  through  Lithuania.     The  fifth,  under  the  di-  * 
rection  of  Milarado witch,  Sacken,  and  Doctoroff,  fol- 
lowed a  diverging  line  to  the  southward,  moving  by 
Grodno  on  Jalowke,  following  the  footsteps  of  Reg- 
nier  and  Poniatowski,  who  retired  towards  the  Upper 
Vistula :  while  Schwartzenberg,  unable  to  contend 
against  such  an  inundation  of  hostile  forces,  conclud- 
ed a  separate  convention,  in  virtue  of  which,  Reg- 
nier  was  allowed  to  retire  towards  Saxony,  and  the  tat  17. 
Austrians,  in  like  manner,  were  permitted  to  with- 
draw without  disturbance  into  Gallicia.     The  whole 
force  of  these  five  columns  comprised  originally  a 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men ;  but  such  was  the 
reduction  of  numbers  in  the  Russian  main  army,  from 
the  ravages  which  fatigue  and  the  severity  of  the  Feb.  24. 
climate  had  made  in  their  ranks,  that  not  more  than1  Jom.  w. 
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thirty-five  thousand  men  could  be  assembled  round  schoein  x. 
the  headquarters  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  which  ^  j8 £4 
arrived  at  Kalisch  in  the  end  of  February,  and  re-  67. 
mained  there  till  the  beginning  of  April.1 

It  would  have  been  a  difficult  matter  even  for 
Moreau  or  Turenne,  at  the  head  of  the  mutilated 
and  discouraged  remains  of  the  French  army,  to 
have  maintained  their  ground  on  the  Vistula  against 
$  victorious  though  grievously  reduced  body  of  en&* 
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chap,   mies,  advancing  over  an  extended  line  of  above  two 
hundred  miles  in  breadth ;  but  Murat  was  totally  in- 


1813a    adequate  to  the  task.   Brave  as  his  own  sword  in  the 
Retreat  in<j  field,  and  gifted  with  the  eagle  eye  which  could  seize 
ment  of  the  with  advantage  the  most  favourable  direction  for  a 
mLtY     charge  °f  horse,  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  the  moral 
courage,  extensive  combination,  and  enduring  patience 
requisite  for  a  general-in-chief  entrusted  with  au  im- 
portant command.     Disaster  succeeded  disaster  du- 
,  ring  the  brief  period  of  his  direction.    The  advanced 
guard  of  Wittgenstein  surprised  Marienwerder  near 
Jan.  i6.     the  Vistula   on   the  16th  January,  where   Prince 
Eugene  had  his  headquarters,  and  with  such  success, 
that  the  prince  only  succeeded  in  cutting  his  way 
through  by  desperate  efforts,  and  with  the  loss  of  six 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  thousand  prison- 
ers.   The  line  of  the  Vistula,  thus  broken,  and  me* 
naced  by  the  doubtful  temper  of  the  Prussian  people 
in  rear,  could  no  longer  be  maintained.  Six  thousand 
men  were  hastily  thrown  into  Thorn,  eight  thou- 
sand  into  Modlin,  and  four  thousand  intoZamosc; 
while  a  motley  group  of  stragglers,  hardly  a  half 
of  whom  were  in  a  condition  to  bear  arms,  crowded 
into  Dantzic,  where  they  sought  refuge  behind  for- 
midable ramparts,  and  were  brought  into  some  sort 
of  order  under  the  stern  rules   of  its  governor, 
Rapp.    Meanwhile  Murat,  who  had  retired  to  Posen, 
in  East  Prussia,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  the 
rear,  despairing  of  the  salvation  of  the  army,  and 
conceiving  the  time  was  come,  when  every  one,  in  the 
Jan.  17.      wreck  of  the  Emperor's  fortunes,  should  look  to  his 
own  interest,  suddenly  threw  up  his  command,  and 
set  out  by  post  for  his  own  dominions  in  the  south 
of  Italy.     Napoleon  justly  stigmatized  this  desertion 
of  his  post  by  the  commander-in-chief  at  such  a  crisis 
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as  a  decisive  indication  of  his  want  of  moral  resolu-   chap. 

LXIX. 

tion,*  and  gratitude  to  his  benefactor.  "  I  suppose/' 


said  he  in  a  letter  to  Murat,  "  that  you  are  among  1813- 
the  number  of.  those  who  think  that  the  Lion  is'Nipoieon 
dead :  if  so,  you  will  find  that  you  are  mistaken  jan.  26, ' 
You  have  done  me  all  the  mischief  in  your  power  1*$*'™*' 
since  my  departure  from  Wilna ;  your  elevation  to  Hard.  x\\. 
the  throne  has  turned  your  head.  If  you  wish  tolSt\9bl.  ' 
preserve  it,  conduct  yourself  properly."  * 

Eugene,  upon  whom  the  command  was  thus  reluc- 
tantly forced  at  this  perilous  crisis,  did  all  that  cool-  Abie  out- 
ness and  resolution  could  suggest  to  stem  the  torrent  Eu^ne  to 
of  disaster.     His  first  care  was  to  fix  the  headquar-  *™* Ae 
ten  at  Posen,  and  keep  them  there  for  three  weeks, 
in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  stragglers  to 
come  in,  and  communicate  a  certain  degree  of  order 
to  the  retreat,  which  was  daily  more  rapidly  turning 
into  a  flight ;  but  the  mischief  already  done  by  the 
dislocation  of  the  army  was  irreparable,  and   the 
forces  under  his  command,  after  the  loss  of  those  left 
in  garrison  on  the  Vistula,  were  so  inconsiderable,  Feb.  12. 
hardly  amounting  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  that  he 
was  in  the  end  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  Oder.  Nor 
did  the  garrisons  lefton  the  Vistula  effect  in  any  degree 
the  desired  object  of  retarding  the  enemy :  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  men,  little  short  of  thirty 
thousand,  who  were  under  his  command  in  Dantzic, 
such  was  the  misery  and  destitution  of  their  condi- 
tion, that  Rapp  was  unable  to  attempt  any  external 
operations  to  retard  the  enemy.   Thorn  and  Modlin 
were  merely  blockaded  by  the  Russian  reserves  under 

*  *  The  king,  your,  hatband,  abandoned  the  army  on  the  16th.  He 
is  a  yeiy  brave  man  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  he  is  weaker  than  a 
woman  or  a  monk  when  he  does  not  see  the  enemy.  He  has  no  moral 
courage." — Napoleon  to  his  sister  Caroline,  Queen  of  Naples,  2ith 
January  1813.  Fain,  i.  6&. 
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chap.  Barclay  de  Tolly,   A  sufficient  number  were  assem- 


LXIX 


bled  before  Dantzic  to  keep  its  garrison  in  check. 
1813.    Warsaw  was,  early  inFebruary,  evacuated  by  the  A us- 

Fcb.  7.  trians,  who  retired  from  the  whole  grand  duchy  of  Li- 
thuania, which  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Rus- 
sians ;  while  the  main  body  of  their  force  still  pressed 
on  with  unconquerable  vigour,  though  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  towards  the  Oder.    Winzingerode,  with  a 

Feb.  13.  large  detachment  of  Russian  horse,  soon  afterovertook 
Regnier  and  his  Saxon  infantry  at  Kalisch :  a  sharp 
conflict  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Saxon  foot,  who  were  irrevocably  separated 
from  their  horse,  the  former  being  driven  back  in  the 
direction  of  Glogau  on  the  Oder,  while  the  latter  were 
forced  to  an  eccentric  retreat  by  the  fort  of  Czento- 
schau  towards  the  southern  parts  of  Poland,  where  they 
sought  protection  under  the  shelter  of  the  retiring 
Austrian  columns.  Eugene,  perceiving  from  these 
disasters  that  he  could  no  longer  maintain  his  posi- 

Feb.  12.  tion  at  Posen,  broke  up  from  thence  on  the  12th, 
having,  by  his  resolute  stand  there,  restored  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  order  to  his  troops,  and  gained  time 
for  the  first  columns  from  France  and  Italy  to  arrive 
on    the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.     On  the  latter  stream, 

Feb.  is.  where  he  arrived  on  the  18th,  he  met  the  corps  of 
General  Grenier,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  which  had 
come  up  from  Italy.  This  reinforcement  raised 
Eugene's  forces  to  thirty  thousand  infantry,  besides 
a  thousand  horse  ;  and  with  this  respectable  body  he 
hoped,  with  the  aid  of  the  strong  line  of  fortresses 

'FAin,i.7o,  on  its  banks,  which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the 

juiStiSi  French,  to  be  able  to  make  head  against  the  Rus- 

Jom.  w.      sians,  until  the  arrival  of  the  great  reinforcements 
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'  which  Napoleon  was  raising  in  France.     . 

The  line  of  the  Oder,  however,  notwithstanding 
all  these  advantages,  proved  as  little  capable  of  jteing 
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made  good  as  that  of  the  Vistula  had  been.     Early  chap. 
in  March   the  advanced  guard  of  Wittgenstein's 


column,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Repnin,  passed    1813* 
the  Oder  at  Gustebuze  Zellin,  between  Stettin  and  Th«  Rut- 
Custrin;    while  Wiazingerode  at  the  same   time^Tode" 
crossed  it  near  Glogau.    It  was  no  longer  possible  ££,2^2 
either  to  maintain  the  line  of  the  river,  thus  pierced  the  French 
through  in  all  directions,  or  to  retain  possession  ^Lu?8" 
of  Berlin,  now  in  an  alarming  state  of  fermenta-  Mwch  a. 
tion.    Eugene  accordingly  evacuated   that  capital 
on  the  night  of  the  2d  March,  and,  after  throwing 
three  thousand  men  into  the  strong  fortress  of  Span- 
dau,  in  its  vicinity,  withdrew  with  all  his  forces  in  March  10. 
the  direction  of    Wittenberg,  and   cantoned  them 
behind  the  Elbe.  Supported  by  the  strong  fortresses 
of  Torgau,  Magdeburg,  Wittenberg,  as  well  as  the 
intrenched  camp  of  Pirna,  so  famous  in  the  Seven 
Years9  War,  and  the  feebler  ramparts  of  Dresden,  it 
was  hoped  they  might  at  length  make  a  stand,  the 
more  especially  as  the  Russians  necessarily  left  be- 
hind a  number  of  men  during  their  rapid  advance  ; 
and  not  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  their  troops 
had  yet  penetrated  into  Prussia.  There,  accordingly, 
Eugene  collected  his  forces,  and  terminated  his  long 
and  mournful  retreat  from  the  Niemen,  a  distance  of 
nearly  four  hundred  miles ;  while  by  drawing  to  his 
standard  the  whole  troops  in  Pomerania,  as  well  as '  jum.  iv. 
all  the  Saxons  and  Bavarians  who  were  within  reach,  J^j  2.6*'2 
he  contrived  to  muster  nearly  forty  thousand  men 73-  Scho«u, 
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for  the  defence  of  the  great  military  barrier  of  the  i87.  ' 
Elbe,  even  after  deducting  the  garrisons  left  in  the 
fortresses  on  the  Oder. 1 

Meanwhile  the  Russians,  though  severely  wea- Death  or 
kened  by  their  prodigious  march,  and  the  necessity  Jdocw'p*- 
of  blockading  so  many  fortresses,  advanced  with  ex-  }^nboft^er" 
traordinary  vigour  and  expedition.  While  Alexander  Rustiw». 
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chap,  still  remained  at  Kalisch,  Kutusoff,  following  on  the 

¥  Yf  V 

traces  of  the  retreating  enemy,  advanced  his  head- 


1813.   quarters  to  Buntzlau ;  but  there  that  gallant  veteran, 
whose  sword  had  delivered  Russia  in  the  extremity 
of  its  peril,  and  achieved  the  overthrow  of  the  migh- 
tiest armament  of  which  history  has  preserved  a  re- 
cord, terminated  his  eventful  career.  His  constitution, 
March  e.    already   almost  exhausted  by  the  hardships    and 
fatigues  of  the  campaign,  there  sank  under  an  attack 
of  the  malignant  typhus  fever,  which,  springing  as 
usual  from  the  effects  of  famine  and  misery,  had 
hung  upon  the  traces  of  the  retreating  French  army, 
and  already  begun  to  spread  out  in  that  frightful 
epidemic,  which  proved  as  fatal  to  their  ranks  as  the 
snows  of  Russia,  and  for  the  next  four  years  visited 
and  spread  its  ravages  through  every  kingdom  in 
Europe.    The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  much  embar- 
rassed in  thechoice  of  his  successor:  the  claims  of  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly,  whose  immortal  retreat  from  the  Nie- 
men  to  Borodino  had  gained  for  him  the  admiration 
of  every  military  man  in  Europe,  while  his  generous 
and  unabated  zeal  in  the  public  service,  under  the  or- 
ders of  KutusofT,  had  proved  that  his  patriotic  spirit 
was  equal  to  his  military  ability,  being  balanced  by  the 
distrust  which  the  soldiers  entertained  of  him  as  a  fo- 
reigner, who  had  not  yet  been  rendered  illustrious  by 
any  signal  victory,  and  whose  principal  achievement 
had  been  that  of  retiring  before  the  enemy.  Moved  by 
these  considerations,  Alexander,  though  with  reluc- 
tance, relinquished  his  desire  to  reinstate  him  in  the 
supreme  command,  and  conferred  it  on  Count  Witt- 
genstein, whose  gallant  stand  on  the  Dwina  had 

m 

contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  success  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  whose  recent  exploits  on  the  Berezina 
had  inspired  the  soldiers  with  that  confidence  which 
brilliant  triumphs,  if  accompanied  by  tolerable  con- 
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duct,  seldom  fails  to  produce.     His  first  steps,  were  chap. 
eminently  calculated  to  increase  this  favourable  dis- 


position.   Following  up  the  retiring  French  columns,    18 13# 
he  approached  the  Prussian  capital:  the  Cossack 
advanced-guard  traversed    Berlin  on    the  4th   of 
March,  amidst  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the  inhabi- 
tants; and  on  the  11th  the  head-quarters  of  the  March  n. 
whole  army  were  transferred  to  that  city,  while 
Cara  6t  Cyr,  with  all  the  troops  he  could  collect  on 
the  Lower   Elbe,  threw  himself  into   Hamburg:1  APer9u  de 
the  whole  right  bank  of  that  river  was  evacuated  by  "sis^jn* 
the   French   troops,  and   Magdeburg  and  Witten-?8-  Jom- 
berg  became   the   principal  pivots  on  which   the  Sewn,  *. 
Viceroy's  army,  charged  with  the  defence  of  the186'  187, 
upper  part  of  its  course,  rested. ! 

It  was  impossible  that  this  rapid  and  uninter- 
rupted course  of  success,  inducing  as  it  did  the  libe- Departure 
ration  of  the  whole  Prussian  monarchy  from  the^ckwiu 
grasp  of  the  enemy,  with  the  exception  of  a  few^*™*om 
blockaded  fortresses,  should  not  have  had  an  imnie-grut  levy 
diate  and  powerful  effect  on  the  dispositions  of  the^0M.  °ml" 
Prussian  cabinet.   The  first  indications  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  Frederick  William  to  set  himself  free  from  the 
fetters  with  which  he  had  so  long  been  enchained, 
was  evinced  by  his  sudden  departure  from  Potsdam, 
where  he  then  resided,  on  the  night  of  the  28d  Jan-jan.  23. 
nary,  for   Breelau,  where  he  arrived  on  the  25th. 
The  motive  of  this  journey,  however,  was  not  by 
any  means  to  break  at  once  with  France ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  vehement  sallies  against  that  country 
which  were  breaking  out  on  all  sides,  were  repressed 
by  order  of  the  court,  and  every  effort  made  to 
restrain  the  open  declaration  of  the  national  feel- 
ing, sow  become  so  excited  as  to  be  almost  inca- 
pable of  repression-.   The  real  object  of  the  monarch 
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chap,  and  bis  cabinet  was,  to  place  himself  in  a  situation 
where  he  was  no  longer  exposed,  as  at  Berlin,  to  the 


I813#  danger  of  seizure  by  the  French  generals ;  and  where, 
in  a  place  of  at  least  temporary  security,  he  could 
pursue  those  measures  which,  by  putting  Prussia  in 
a  respectable  posture  of  defence,  might  enable  it  to 
take  advantage  of  the  present  crisis  to  recover  a  por- 
tion of  its  lost  territories  and  fallen  consideration 
in  Europe.  The  King  individually,  however,  still 
inclined  to  the  French  alliance,  from  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal honour ;  and  Prince  Hatzfield,  who  had  been 
despatched  to  Paris  on  the  first  intelligence  being 

jm.  11.  received  of  D* York's  convention,  reiterated  the  offers 
on  which  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  was  still  inclined  to 
draw  more  close  the  bonds  of  connexion  with  the 
French  Emperor,  and  bring  to  his  support  a  powerful 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  But  in  order  to  sup- 
port these  offers,  and -put  Prussia  in  a  condition  to 
stipulate  advantageous  terms  with  either  party  to 
which  it  might  ultimately  incline,  warlike  measures 
of  the  most  decisive  kind  were  adopted  by  the  go- 
vernment.    By  a  royal  decree,  dated  Breslau,  Feb- 

Feb.  3.  ruary  8,  an  appeal  was  made,  on  the  preamble  that 
the  country  was  in  danger,  to  young  men  of  all 
ranks,  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  twenty-four,  not 
subject  to  the  legal  conscription,  to  enter  the  army, 
in  order  to  form  companies  of  volunteers,  to  be 
annexed  to  the  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
already  in  the  service  ;  declaring,  at  the  same  time, 
that  no  young  man  between  these  years,  who  had 
not  served  in  the  ranks  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways, 
should  obtain  any  honour,  distinction,  or  employ- 
ment from  the  government ;  while  by  a  still  more 

Feb.  9.  urgent  appeal  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  all 
grounds  of  exemption  from  the  legal  service  in  the 
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army  were  declared  suspended  during  the  continue    chap, 
anee  of  the  war.    By  an  edict  on  the  day  following, 


it  was  declared,  that  though  the  previous  decree  had    1813' 

fixed  the  age  from  seventeen  to  twenty-four  as  that 

in  which  service  was  in  this  manner  required,  yet  it  i  Decree 

•was  not  thereby  intended  to  limit  the  right  of  enrol- 3d  tnd  4lh 

^   .    .1  •      «.        i         .i  /.  F«b-  la- 

ment to  those  who,  being  above  the  age  of  twenty-  schoeii,  x. 

four,  might  still  be  desirous  to  serve  their  country ;  h^.1^' 
so  that  in  effect  the  whole  youth  of  the  kingdom27* 28- 
were  summoned  round  the  royal  standard.1 

But  no  denunciations  of  royal  displeasure  if  back- 
wardness was  evinced,  no  exhortations  to  stand  byuoirersai 
their  country  in  the  hour  of  peril,  were  needed  to*"fb"^eof 
make  the  Prussian  youth  fly  to  arms.     Though  the  pa*™** 
intentions  of  government  were  not  yet  authentically  T^JZ 
known,  and  a  degree  of  uncertainty,  in  fact,  at  that 
period  pervaded  the  councils  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin 
which  the  nation  little  suspected ;  yet  many  facts  had 
occurred  which  conspired,  with  the  unanimous  wish 
of  the  people,  to  render  the  belief  universal,  that  a 
breach  with  France  and  alliance  with  Russia  were 
in    contemplation.      The    convention    of  D'York, 
which,  though  formally  disapproved  of  by  the  King, 
had  not  yet  practically  led  to  his  being  deprived  of  the 
command  of  his  corps ;  the  unresisted  march  of  the 
Russian  troops  across  the  whole  Prussian  territory ; 
the  transports  of  joy  with  which  they  had  been 
received  in  the  principal  cities;*   the  general  fer- 
mentation which  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  people, 
from  an  undefined  sense  of  approaching  deliverance ; 

*  On  the  10th  February,  the  ladies  of  the  town  of  NewBtettin,  where 
the  Prussian  general,  Billow,  had  his  headquarters,  gave  a  ball  to  the 
gay  and  adventurous  young  Russian  general,  Chernicheff.  Two 
days  afterwards,  Bulow's  cantonments  were  opened  to  afford  a  passage 
to  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy  across  the  Oder. — Fain,  i.  69. 

VOL.  IX.  1 
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chap,  the  direction  of  the  King's  journey  from  Potsdam  to 

—  Breslau,  where  he  was  in  the  line  of  the  Russian  ad- 

1813.   vance,  instead  of  Magdeburg,  where  he  would  have 
been  in  the  centre  of  the  French  power ;  joined  to 
the  invitation  to  the  whole  youth  of  the  kingdom  to 
rally  round  the  national  standard,  on  the  solemn 
announcement  that  the  country  was  in  danger— all 
conspired  to  spread  an  universal  belief  that  the  disas- 
ters of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  might  yet  be  effaced,  and 
that  the  last  stake  for  national  salvation  was  about 
to  be  thrown.     Incredible  was  the  ardour  which  this 
conviction  excited  among  the  Prussian  youth.     The 
young  men  of  all  classes,  brave,  ardent,  and  impetu- 
ous as  their  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Arminius  and  ' 
Witikind,  had   been  excited  to   the  very  highest 
degree  of  indignation  by  the  unbounded  license  and 
rapacity  which,  under  the  imperial  banners  and  by 
the  imperial  authority,  French  cupidity  had  so  long 
exercised  in  every  part  of  the  country.    Now  was 
the  appointed  time ;  now  was  the  day  of  salvation. 
And  nobly  did  the  Prussian  youth  on  that  crisis  dis- 
charge their  duty  to  their  country  and  mankind. 
Could  old  Frederick  have  risen  from  his  grave,  he 
i  sewn,  might  well  have  been  proud  of  his  people ;  and  the 
H.!rdSxii.  patriots  of  every  future  age  will  recur  to  it  as  one  of 
H  36#     the  brightest  spots  in  the  annals  of  history.1 

On  all  sides,  and  in  every  direction,  there  was  one 
Extraordi-  unanimous  cry  for  arms.  Such  was  the  rapidity 
^wiuTpidi"with  which  the  volunteers  crowded  in,  that  the 

which  the  government  functionaries,  so  far  from  being  in  a  con- 
army  was    j.  .  *  ... 
recruited,    dition  to  serve  out  to  them  military  weapons,  were 

not  even  able  for  a  considerable  period  to  inscribe 

their  names.    Nine  thousand  enrolled  themselves  in 

Berlin  alone,  in  the  first  three  days  ;  a  city  not,  at 

that  period,  containing  above  a  hundred  and  eighty 
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thousand  inhabitants.*     The  same  spirit  prevailed   chap. 
in  every  part  of  the  country.     Universally,  the  vil- 


lages were  filled  with  robust  multitudes  crowding    *dls* 
in  to  enrol  their  names  as  volunteers ;  the  school* 
houses  in  the  rural  districts,  the  offices  of  the  munici- 
pality in  the  burghs,  were  surrounded,  from  morning 
till  night,  with  dense  masses*  demanding  arms  to 
save  their  country.     The  generous  ardour  burned 
with  peculiar  vehemence  in  the  youth  at  the  univer- 
sities, a  very  numerous  class  in  Germany,  and  among 
whom  the  associations  of  the  Tugendbund  and  the 
Bnrchenschaft  had  spread  far  and  wide  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  the 
most  unbounded  hatred  of  French  domination.!   The 
ministers  of  state— Stein,  Hardenberg,  Dohna,  and 
Scharnhorst — were  secretly  allied  to  these  associa- 
tions, and  did  their  utmost  to  emancipate  the  mind 
of  the  King  from  the  bonds  by  which  he  still  con- 
ceived himself  tied  to  the  alliance  with  Napoleon ;  ■  Hard.  xU. 
while  their  agents—Professor  Jahn,  Ficht,  Arndt,^^' 
and  Maseenbach — more  openly  fanned  the  patriotic*.  i»s. 
flame,1  and  produced  that  unbounded   enthusiasm oneis-Hk 

*  *  No  sooner  wm  the  king's  proclamation  known,  than  every  man 
straightway  hastened  to  clap  his  '  heart '  on  his  breast ;  the  next  $iay 
not  a  single  person  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  without  the  national 
symbol.  Oar  colours,  indeed,  are  not  brilliant — white  and  black  f  but 
the  wake  shall  express  the  parity  of  oar  cause — the  black  our  mourning 
fa  the  fatherland,  and  our  stem  determination  to  avenge  it.  We  shall 
add  red  when  we  return  triumphant  from  the  combat ;  from  out  of  blood 
■nd  death  freedom  shall  grow." — Von  B.  to  Forster.  Berlin,  17 th 
March  1813.— FoasTXR,  10$. 

t "  Germany  is  up ;  the  Prussian  eagle  awakens  in  all  hearts  the 
great  hope  of  German,  at  least  Northern  German,  freedom.  My  muse 
dghs  for  her  fatherland  ;  let  me  be  her  worthy  disciple.  Yes,  dearest 
faker,  I  have  made  up  my  miad  to  be  a  soldier ;  I  am  ready  to  cast 
•way  the  gifts  that  fortune  has  showered  upon  me  here,  to  win  myself  a 
fatherland,  were  it  with  my  blood.19 — Theodore  Korner  to  his  Father, 
Viama,  lOih  March  \$\3.—I)eutche  Pandora,  87. 
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chap,  which  made  Prussia  rise  as  one  man  at  the  call  of 
J^Lthe  fatherland. 

1813.  But  patriotic  ardour  and  devotion,  however  ira- 
Admirabie  portant  elements  in  military  strength,  are  not  of 
orgaoiution  themselves  capable  of  creating  an  army:  discipline 

in  Prussia,    .  .    .  .      j  " 

which  is  necessary ;  training  is  required ;  previous  orga- 
^["^J^nization  and  preparation  must  come  to  the  aid  of 
**•*  present  courage  and  enthusiasm.  In  these  vital 
particulars,  without  which  their  utmost  efforts  at  the 
moment  would,  in  all  probability,  have  proved  en- 
tirely unavailing,  Prussia  already  stood  pre-eminent; 
and  the  wisdom  of  her  government  had  provided 
both  the  framework  in  her  army,  and  the  practical 
experience  among  her  people,  capable  of  at  once  turn- 
ing the  whole  strength  of  the  nation  to  warlike 
achievement.  The  admirable  system  has  already 
been  mentioned,*  by  which  the  Prussian  cabinet, 
under  the  direction  of  Stein  and  Scharnhorst,  taught 
wisdom  in  the  salutary  school  of  adversity,  though 
restricted  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  to  an  army  of  forty- 
two  thousand  men,  had  contrived  in  reality  to  have 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  on  foot,  by  limiting 
the  period  of  service  which  each  individual  was 
bound  to  serve  to  two  or  three  years,  and  maintain' 
ing  a  number  of  volunteers  ready  to  enter  the  regular 
army  on  the  first  vacancy,  who,  though  not  formally 
enrolled,  were  already  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
the  military  art.  The  jftmng  men  thus  selected  were 
the  flower  of  the  nation ;  no  rank,  wealth,  or  station 
were  taken  as  an  excuse :  three  years'  military  ser- 
vice, beginning  with  the  musket  on  the  shoulder, 
were  as  indispensable  to  the  sons  of  the  king,  as  to 
the  offspring  of  the  humblest  cottager  in  the  land. 
To  adapt  the  army  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the 

*  Ante,  vi.  453. 
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elevated  classes  who  thus,  without  exception,  passed  chap. 
through  its  ranks,  the  severe  laws  of  German  disci- 


pline had  been  abrogated ;  the  old  system  of  pro-    1818# 
moting  only  according  to  seniority  relaxed,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  advancement  of  talent  and 
ambition;   and   numerous   institutions    established, 
calculated  to  awaken  the  sentiment  of  honour  in  the 
breast  of  the  soldier,  and  make  him  consider  the  loss 
of  it  as  his  greatest  humiliation.     Nor  had  less  care 
been  bestowed  upon  the  matiriel  of  the  army  than 
the  composition  and  extension  of  its  ranks.    By  pur- 
chases made  in  Austria,  or  manufactories  of  their 
own  recently  established,  they  had  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  muskets  in  excel- 
lent condition;  the  field-pieces,  which  had  been  almost 
entirely  lost  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1806,  had 
been  restored  by  melting  down  the  bronze  cannon  in 
the  fortresses,  and  replacing  them  by  substitutes  of 
iron;  eight  fortresses,   still  in   the   hands   of  the 
national  troops,  had  been  put  in  a  respectable  posture 
of  defence,  and  a  train  of  field  artillery  and  caissons, 
adequate  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
was  already  prepared.    Add  to  this,  that  the  losses . 
of  the  Prussians  in  the  last  campaign  had  been  by  no 
means  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  of  the  French, 
or  of  the  contingents  of  the  other  German  states  ;  the 
snows  of  Russia  had  only  swallowed  up  two  batteries 
of  horse  artillery,  which  Napoleon  had  acciden tallymet 
in  Russia,  and  forced,  contrary  to  the  treaty,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Moscow;  and  D' York's  convention  had 
preserved  his  corps  from  those  disasters  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  army.1*  Hard.  i*. 
Thus  it  was  that  Prussia,  even  though  reduced  to  half^*68^ 
her  former  territory  and  population  by  the  treaty  of86-  w»* 
Tilsit,  was  able  to  reappear  with  sych  distinction  oj*  ' 
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chap,  the  theatre  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  previous  wisdom 

LXIX. 

aud  foresight  of  her  government  enabled  her  to  turn 


1818.    to  guc^  marvellous   account  the  present  burst  of 
patriotic  enthusiasm  among  her  people. 

But  while  these  efforts  were  made  by  the  Prussian 
continued  people,  in  the  fond  belief  that  the  part  of  their  govern- 
?!ri  fatal  men*  was  decidedly  taken,  and  that  the  war  of  lib** 
sum  of  the  ration  was  at  hand,  the  King  was  still  undecided  to 
*'        which  side  he  should  incline ;  and  it  required  all  the 
efforts  of  his  own  ministers,  and  all  the  obstinacy  of 
Napoleon,  to  throw  him  into  the  arms  of  Russia. 
Not  that  the  monarch  was  ignorant  of  the  spirit 
which  pervaded  his  subjects,  or  felt  less  keenly  than 
in  former  years  the  innumerable  injuries  and  insults 
he  had  received  from  France ;  but  he  had  a  serious 
dread  of  violating  a  subsisting  treaty  of  alliance,  for 
the  rupture  of  which  no.  new  cause  of  adequate  mag- 
nitude could   be  assigned;   and  he   was  strongly 
attached  to  that  system  of  temporising,  which  had 
so  long  been  the  ruling  policy  of  Prussia,  which 
is,  perhaps,  necessarily  the  resort  of  the  weaker  state 
when  exposed  tocollisionwiththestronger,  and  which 
.  had  only  been  abandoned,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Jena,  to  precipitate  the  state  into  the  abyss  of  mis* 
Feb.  5,      fortune.     His  views  in  the  beginning  of  February 
were  still  essentially  pacific,  and  were  directed  to 
establish   Prussia  in   a  state  of  armed  neutrality 
between  France  and  Russia,  on  condition  that  the 
fortresses  on  the  Oder  should  be  restored  to  his  arms, 
and  that  the  former  power  should  withdraw  its  forces 
behind  the  Elbe,  and  the  latter  behind  the  Vistula,* 

*  "  The  Ring  has  conceived  the  idea  that  nothing  would  contribute 
more  powerfully  to  advance  the  great  work  of  peace  than  a  truce,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  French  and  Russian  armies  should  mutually  retire 
to  a  certain  distance,  and  leave  the  intermediate  country  unoccupied 
between  them.    Would  the  Emperor  Napoleon  be  disposed  to  enter 
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Such  a  measure  would  have  been  highly  advanta-   chap. 
geous  to  Napoleon,  by  enabling  him  to  recall  to  hid 


standards  above  fifty  thousand  veteran  troops,  now    ***1*- 
blockaded  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Vistula  and  the 
Oder,  and  to  recommence-  the  contest  in  Germany, 
if  an  accommodation  proved  impossible,  with  many 
additional  chances  in  his  favour.     At  the  same  time 
Hardenberg  reiterated  to  Saint  Marsan,  the  French 
ambassador,  the  most  Solemn  assurances,  that  "  the 
system  of  the  King  had  undergone  no  alteration; 
that  no  overtures  direct  or  indirect  had  been  made 
to  Russia ;  that  he  awaited  with  unequalled  anxiety 
a  reply  from  Paris ;  because,  in  the  present  posture 
of  affairs,  if  the  Emperor  approved  the  steps  he  had ,  st  Marwi 
taken  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Silesia,  and  would  i^h  Feb!'9 
give  some  pecuniary  assistance  to  Prussia,  the  alM-?8^1^ 
ance  would  be  contracted  more  closely  than  ever  5  239.  Hud. 
and  that  nothing  but  despair  would  throw  him  into*1' 
the  arms  of  Russia."1 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  protestations  on 
the  part  of  the  Prussian  monarch  were  sincere,  and  Manner  in 
that  it  only  lay  with  Napoleon,  by  giving  him  somepokon  ret" 
pecuniary  assistance,  and  repaying,  a  portion  of  the^^Jj"16 
enormous  war  contributions,  amounting  to  94,000,000  from 
of  francs,  (L. 8,650,000,)  which  had  been  levied  on  hisPrUMia* 
dominions  in  the  preceding  campaign,  to  secure  the 
cabinet  of  Berlin  in  the  French  alliance,  and  gain  an 
auxiliary  force  of  sixty  thousand  men  to  aid  him  in 
defending  the  course  of  the  Elbe.     It  was  to  these 
points,  and,  above  all,  assistance  in  money,  which, 
in  the  exhausted  state  of  Prussia,  was  an  indispen- 

into  such  an  arrangement?  Would  he  consent  to  restore  the  fortresses 
on  the  Oder,  and  that  of  Dantzic,  to  the  Prussian  troops  jointly  with 
the  Saxons,  and  to  retire  his  army  behind  the  Elbe,  provided  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  withdrew  his  beyond  the  Vistula?" — Hardsnsbug'S 
Note,  \5tA  February  1813.— Haedenotbg,  xii.  32. 
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chap,  sable  preliminary  to  any  military  efforts,  that  all  the 
exertions  of  Frederick  William  were  directed.*     But 

1813.  Napoleon  was  inexorable.  He  was  firmly  convinced 
that  these  protestations  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the 
Prussian  monarch,  were  mere  devices  to  gain  time ; 
that  the  policy  of  the  court  was  determined,  and  even 
that,  if  it  were  not,  such  was  the  vehemence  of  the 
national  feeling,  that  it  would  erelong  force  the 
cabinet  into  the  Russian  alliance.  He  deemed  it, 
therefore,  useless  to  dissemble  any  longer,  and  told 
General  Krusemarck,  who  had  been  sent  from  Bres- 
lau  to  conclude  the  negotiation,  that  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  furnish  arms  to  his  enemies ;  and  that  he 
would  give  Prussia  no  pecuniary  assistance  nor 
relief  whatever-!  This  refusal,  concurring  with  an 
active  correspondence  which  at  the  same  period  was 
going  on  between  Hardenberg  and  Kutusoff,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  Kalisch, 

*  "  Tell  the  Emperor,  that,  as  to  pecuniary  sacrifices,  they  are  no 
longer  in  my  power ;  but  that,  if  he  will  give  roe  money,  I  can  raise  and 
arm  50,000  or  60,000  men  for  his  service.  I  am  the  natural  ally  of 
France  :  by  changing  my  system  of  policy,  I  would  only  endanger  my 
position,  and  give  the  Emperor  grounds  for  treating  me  as  an  enemy.  I 
know  that  there  are  fools  who  regard  France  as  struck  down  ;  but  you 
will  soon  see  it  present  an  army  of  300,000  men,  as  brilliant  as  the 
former.  I  will  support  all  the  sacrifices  required  of  me,  to  secure  the 
prosperity  and  future  welfare  of  my  family  and  people."— 'Frederick 
William* s  words,  in  Saint  Marsan  to  Duke  or  Bassano,  \2tii  January 
1813.     Fain,  i.  213. 

f  "  The  refusal  on  the  Emperor's  part  of  any  pecuniary  aid  to  the 
account  of  his  claims  for  war  contributions  ;  the  noise  made  about  the 
affair  of  D' York  ;  above  all,  the  refusal  to  agree  to  his  proposal,  that 
he  should  negotiate  for  the  neutrality  of  Silesia,  have  awakened  anew  all 
the  King's  alarm,  and  persuaded  him  that  his  ruin  was  resolved  on.  It 
was  a  report  he  received  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  French  to 
carry  him  off,  which  originated  with  a  French  officer,  which  occasioned 
his  departure  from  Potsdam  to  Breslau."  "  If  the  Emperor  conceives 
it  for  his  interest  to  preserve  Prussia,  and  will  do  a  little  for  it,  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  gaining  his  point ;  it  will  be  very  easy  to  retain  the 
Jting  in  the  line  he  has  hitherto  followed."— Saint  Marsan  to  Marbt, 
\bth  February  1813,     Fain,  i.  236,  237. 
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relative  to  the  neutrality  of  the  Prussian  states,  on   chap. 

LX1X 

which  the  King  was  so  anxiously  bent,  gave  great — 

additional  weight  to  the  numerous  party  in  his  coun-    *8l3# 
cil  who  were  inclined  to  the  Russian  alliance;  and i sis.  ' 
at  length,  with  great  difficulty,  they  obtained  hisM,^* 
consent,  but  only  the  evening  before  it  was  signed,  to  MaTgt»  Febi 
the  Treaty  of  Kalisch,  the  foundation-stone  of  Fain,  i. 
that  grand  alliance  which  so  soon  after  accomplished^**7, 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  and  deliverance  of  Eu-8?1-  Hard* 

*  xil.  32,  33. 

rope.1 

By  this  treaty,  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
was  established  "between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  TwMlty  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  ntifei, 
with  France ;  and  in  order  to  carry  it  on  with  vi-Mtrcb  K 
gov,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  former  should  bring 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  into  the  field,  the 
latter  eighty  thousand,  independent  of  the  garrisons 
of  the  strong  places.     Neither  of  the  contracting 
powers  was  to  conclude  either  a  peace  or  a  truce 
without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  they  were  jointly 
to  make  efforts  to  induce  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to 
join  their  alliance,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  treating 
with  England,  in  order  that  Prussia  might  obtain 
those  subsidies  of  which  she  stood  so  much  in  need 
to  complete  her  armaments.     The  treaty  was  to  be 
kept  secret  for  two  months,  but  in  the  mean  time, 
privately  communicated  to  England,  Austria,  and 
Sweden.     Such  were  the  public  articles  of  this  im- 
portant treaty ;  but  the  secret  conditions  were  still 
more  material  to  the  future  interests  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy.     By  these,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  en- !  see  tb« 
gaged  never  to  lay  down  his  arms  until  Prussia  was^'lT 
reconstituted,  in  all  respects,  statistical,  financial,  and  Sop-  ia\ 

2^4  A     B.nfl 

geographical,  as  it  bad  stood  not  only  anterior  to  the  sd/cii,  xu. 
war  of  J  806,  but  with  such  additions,1  especially  in  "*" 
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chap,  the  way  of  uniting  the  old  provinces  to  Silesia,  as 
should  give  it  more  consistence*  and  render  it  an 


I813-    effectual  bulwark  of  the  Russian  empire. 

Frederick  William,  who  was  only  brought  to  ac« 
Energetic  cede  to  this  treaty  with  the  utmost  difficulty,*  was 
me»uL  well  aware  that  his  political  existence  was  thence- 
•dopted  by  fafa  wound  up  with  the  success  of  Russia  in  the 

German  war*  His  first  words,  after  agreeing  to  the 
alliance,  were—-"  Henceforth,  gentlemen,  it  is  an 
affair  of  life  and  death."  Great  pains,  accordingly, 
were  taken  to  conceal  the  treaty  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  French  ambassador,   but,   notwithstanding 

March  14.  every  effort,  its  existence  soon  transpired  J  and  Alex- 
ander having  arrived  at  Breslau  from  Kalisch  in 
the  middle  of  March,  the  terms  of  intimacy  on  which 
the  two  monarchs  lived  could  no  longer  be  concealed, 
and  it  was  justly  thought  unnecessary  to  dissemble 

March  16.  sixty  longer.  Two  days  afterwards,  accordingly,  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  was  intimated  to  the  French 
ambassador,  Saint  Marsan,  at  Breslau,  and  on  the 
same  day  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  Paris. 

March  u.  Shortly  before  a  royal  edict  had  appeared,  which  de- 
clared the  conduct  of  Generals  D'York  and  Massen- 
bach  entirely  free  from  blame  in  the  convention  with 
the  Russian  General  Diebitch ;  and  these  steps  were 

March  i9.  followed,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  by  one 
more  decisive,  which  pointed  to  the  formidable  na- 
tional war  which  was  about  to  be  raised  against  the 
French  in  Germany.  By  this  convention,  it  was 
stipulated  between  Russia  and  Prussia.— ,c  1.  That 

*  "  The  King  of  Prussia,"  said  Napoleon,  "in  his  private  character, 
is  a  good,  loyal,  and  honourable  man ;  but  in  his  political  capacity,  he 
was  unavoidably  forced  to  yield  to  necessity.  You  were  always  the 
master  with  him  when  you  had  force  on  your  side  and  the  hand  up* 
lifted."— Las  Casis,  ii.  865. 
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they  should  forthwith  issue  a  proclamation,  to  an*  chap, 
nounce  that  they  had  no  other  object  but  to  rescue 


IQIO 

Germany  from  the  domination  of  France,  and  to 
invite  all  lesser  princes  to  concur  in  that  great  un- 
dertaking, under  pain  of  losing  their  states.      2.  To 
establish  a  Central  Council  of  Administration,  com- 
posed of  a  delegate  from  each  power,  in  order  to 
govern    provisionally  the  conquered  districts,  and 
divide  the  revenue  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the 
Regency  of  Hanover.  S.  To  organize  all  the  countries 
between  Saxony  and  Holland,  with  the  exception  of 
the  possessions  of  the  House  of  Hanover  and  the 
ancient  Prussian  provinces,  into  five  great  sections, 
each  with  a  civil  and  military  governor  at  its  bead. 
And  lastly,  to  organise  in  these  provinces  both  an 
army  of  the  line  and  a  levy  en  masse. — Four  days  March  23. 
afterwards  the  dissolution  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine  was  announced  by  a  proclamation  of  Prince 
Kutusoff,  one  of  the  last  acts  of  bis  glorious  career ; ,  Maxt 
and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  gave  the*"*66** 
first  example  of  patriotic  devotion,  by  publicly  re-cueiur. 
nouncing  his  connexion  with  that  league,  into  which  jj*%r^ 
he  had  been  one  of  the  last  and  most  unwilling  tox-19^i96. 
enter.1 

When  acts  of  hostility  so  decisive  were  in  progress 
on  both  sides,  and  injuries  so  deep  had  been  inflicted  Progress  of 
on  the  one  hand,  and  were  preparing  on  the  other,  it  ^"bet**" 
is  of  little  moment  to  recapitulate  what  were  the tween. 

PruMia  and 

ostensible  grounds  of  complaint  put  forth  by  the  France, 
respective  cabinets.  These,  as  usual  in  diplomatic 
manifestoes,  did  not  contain  the  real  grounds  of  hos- 
tility ;  inconsiderable  causes  of  dissension  were  put 
forward  to  conceal  more  serious  ones,  too  deeply  felt 
to  be  mentioned.  Prussia,  on  her  part,  independently 
of  the  innumerable  vexations  and  injuries  inflicted 


V 
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chap,   on  her  people  since  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  rested  on 

. —  three  recent  grounds  of  complaint : — the  refusal  by 

1813.  jjjg  French  government  to  enter  into  any  accounting 
for  the  immense  furnishings  in  kind,  amounting  to 
93,000,000  of  francs,  made  by  her  provinces  during 
the  last  campaign,  or  admit  them  as  articles  of  charge 
against  the  arrears  of  contributions,  or  advance  any 
part  of  the  pay  due  by  France  for  the  Prussian  con- 
tingent ;— the  refusal  on  their  part,  also,  to  recognise 
or  sanction,  in  any  form,  the  neutrality  of  Silesia,  for 
which  the  King  of  Prussia  had  so  anxiously  con- 
tended, and  which  was  established  by  the  convention 
24th  February  1812 ; — and  the  arbitrary  assumption 
of  command  taken  over  Bulow's  corps,  which,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  king,  had  been  placed  under 
the  orders  of  Marshal  Victor.  In  reply,  the  French 
government,  without  denying  that  the  accounting  for 
which  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  contended  was  well- 
founded  in  principle,  maintained  that  the  accounts 
of  furnishings,  for  which  they  claimed  credit,  were 
not  accurate  nor  sufficiently  vouched  ; — that  the  ex- 
emption from  the  passage  of  troops,  which  the  con- 
vention of  24th  February  1812,  secured  for  a  part  of 
the  Silesian  province,  could  not  be  construed  as  im- 
porting an  entire  neutrality ; — and  that  the  Prussians 
had  little  cause  to  complain  of  Bulow's  corps  having 
been  put  under  Victor's  orders,  when,  during  the 
alliance  between  the  two  countries,  his  corps  had 
previously  admitted  a  passage  through  its  ranks  to 
the  Russian  troops  on  their  route  to  the  Oder.  On 
these  mutual  recriminations,  it  seems  sufficient  to 
observe  that  the  Prussian  complaints  seem  well* 
founded  on  the  first  head,  and  the  French  on  the  two 
last ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  had  as 
good  pause  for  insisting  that  the  enormous  requisi* 
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tions  levied  on  their  people  should  be  taken  into    chap. 

LXIX. 

account  in  settling  the  arrears  of  pay  and  war  con- 


tributions, as  that  of  the  Tuileries  had  for  repre-    1813# 
senting  the  passage  of  the  Russians  through  Bulow's 
corps  as  an  infringement  of  the  alliance,  and  the  much 
sought  neutrality  of  Silesia  as  an  unwarranted  exten- 
sion of  the  article  in  the  former  treaty,  concerning 
the  passage  of  troops  through  that  province.  But  it  is 
superfluous  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  detail  on «  sw  p™- 
the  subject,  when  the  ostensible  grounds  of  complaint  ^^J^h 
on  both  sides  were  so  widely  different  from,  and  im-ie,  i8is, 
measurably  inferior  to,  the  real  causes  of  the  war^^'ind  ' 
Prussia  struck  for  the  deliverance  of  Germany — J^a^' 
France  for  the  preservation  of  her  European  do- 95. 
minion.1  * 

*  The  real  motives  and  Teasons  of  the  war  were  summed  up  in  a  clear 
manner  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Prince  Hardenberg's  declaration  Real  Mo- 
of  war :— "  The  King,  in  his  political  conduct  since  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  tivwof  the 
lias  had  mainly  in  view  to  secure  to  his  people  a  state  of  tranquillity,  in  ^tlber^**' 
order  to  give  them  the  means  of  raising  themselves  from  the  abyss  ofproc]amt, 
misfortune  into  which  they  had  been  precipitated.  With  that  view  he  has  turn, 
submitted, with  the  resignation  which  circumstances  rendered  imperative, 
to  the  arbitrary  exactions,  the  enormous  burdens,  the  vexations  without 
end,  to  which  he  has  been  subjected.  The  circumstances  in  which  Prussia 
lias  been  placed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  last  campaign,  are  known  to  all 
the  world.     Reduced  to  its  own  resources — abandoned  by  the  power 
to  which  it  was  bound,  and  from  which  it  could  not  obtain  even  com- 
mon justice— with  two-thirds  of  its  provinces  exhausted,  and  their 
inhabitants  reduced  to  despair — it  was  compelled  to  take  counsel  for 
itself,  and  to  find  in  its  own  people  the  means  of  salvation.     It  is  in  the 
fidelity  and  patriotism  of  its  subjects,  joined  to  generous  sympathy  of  a 
great  power  which  took  compassion  on  its  situation,  that  the  King  could 
alone  find  the  means  of  extricating  himself  from  his  difficulties,  and  regain- 
ing the  state  of  independence  which  can  alone  secure  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  monarchy." 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  M.  Maret  on  the  part  of  the  French  go* 
vernment:— "  As  long  as  the  chances  of  war  were  favourable  to  us,  Answer  of 
your  court  remained  faithful  to  its  engagements ;  but  scarcely  had  the  M*ret  on 
premature  rigours  of  winter  brought  back  our  armies  to  the  Niemen,than  p    P*rt 
the  defection  of  General  D'York  excited  the  most  serious  suspicions.  * 

The  equivocal  conduct  of  your  court  in  such  a  serious  conjuncture,  the 
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chap.      Two  additional  conventions  were  signed  at  Kaliscb, 
'  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war,  for  the 


1813.  further  regulation  of  the  vast  interests  of  insurgent 
Additional  Germany,  with  whieh  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
^J*^0,™  monarchs  were  now  charged.  By  the  first,  Count 
April  4  '  Kotzebue  and  Baron  Stein  were  appointed  members 
*nd  7*  of  the  administrative  council  created  by  the  eonven- 
,  Schoell  I#  tion  of  Breslau,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  Schoen  and 
198,199,  Rediger  on  that  of  Prussia.  These  functionaries  were 
Sup.  v.  directed  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Dresden,  and  assume 
and'scfaoeii  the  administration  of  the  whole  countries  lying  on  the 
x.  66  l.      right  bank  of  the  Elbe ; l  while,  by  the  second,  minute 

departure  of  the  King  for  Breslau,  the  treachery  of  General  Bulow,  who 
opened  to  the  enemy  a  passage  to  the  Lower  Oder,  the  publication  of 
ordinances,  calling  a  turbulent  and  factious  youth  to  arms,  the  assembly 
at  Breslau  of  the  well-known  leaders  of  the  disturbing  sects,  and  the 
principal  instigators  of  the  war  of  1806,  left  no  doubt  of  the  intentions 
of  your  cabinet ;  the  note  of  the  27th  March  has  given  us  no  surprise. 
His  majesty  prefers  an  open  enemy  to  an  ally  always  ready  to  abandon 
him.     What  can  Prussia  now  do  ?    It  has  done  nothing  for  Europe  ; 
it  has  done  nothing  for  its  ancient  ally ;  it  will  do  nothing  for  peace.    A 
power  whose  treaties  are  considered  as  binding  only  so  long  as  they  are 
deemed  serviceable,  can  never  be  either  useful  or  respectable.     The 
finger  of  Providence  is  manifest  in  the  events  of  last  winter  ;  it  has  pro- 
duced them,  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  friends  of  his  majesty* 
and  to  give  him  power  to  reward  the  one  and  punish  the  other.     Hi8 
majesty  feels  for  your  situation,  M.  Baron,  as  a  soldier  and  a  man  o 
honour,  on  being  obliged  to  sign  such  a  declaration." — Vide  Harden- 
ierg's  Note,  16M  March  1813,  and  Maret's  Reply,  1st  April  1813. 
Fain,  i.  243,  260,  and  266. 

It  was  stated  in  Krusemarck's  final  note  of  27th  March  1813,  that 
"  during  the  last  campaign,  while  the  state  exhausted  all  its  resources 
to  provide  in  the  public  magazines  the  stipulated  furnishings  in  kind,  the 
French  armies  lived  at  free  quarters  on  the  inhabitants.  The  French 
authorities  insisted  upon  both  the  literal  performance  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
daily  support  of  the  troops.  They  carried  off  by  main  force  the  sacred 
property  of  the  inhabitants,  without  giving  them  either  any  account  or 
indemnification  ;  and  in  this  way  Prussia  has  lost  70,000  horses  and 
above  20,000  chariots."  Baron  Fain  does  not  deny  these  exactions,  but 
only  alleges  that  they  were  unavoidable,  and  that  they  would  have  been 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  arrears  of  contributions  due  by  Prussia. — 
See  Fain,  i.  260. 
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directions  were  laid  down  for  the  provisioning,  bil*   chap. 
letiog,  and  marches  of  the  Russian  armies,  as  long  as 


they  should  remain  in  the  Prussian  territories.  1Bla* 

The  open  adhesion  of  Prussia  to  the  Russian  alli- 
ance, and  the  advance  of  their  united  armies  in  all  i°«ff«*uai 
quarters  to  the  shores  of  the  Elbe,  had  immediately  *oTdPUce 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  insurrection  universal  on.s"°tnKV° 
its  right  hank ;  but  Saxony  was  still  undecided,  and  le*?ue 
though  the  ferment  was  almost  as  vehement  in  itSFruee. 
provinces  as  the  Prussian  states,  yet  no  symptom  of 
approbation  of  it  had  yet  been  given  by  the  govern* 
meat,  and  it  was  well  known  that  the  vast  benefits 
the  King  had  received  from  the  French  Emperor,  had 
bound  him  to  his  interests  by  very  different  bonds 
from  those  which  retained  the  other  states  of  the 
Rhenish  confederacy  in  their  allegiance.     The  repu- 
tation, however,  which  the  King  of  Saxony  had  justly 
acquired  for  justice  and  probity,  rendered  it  of  great 
importance  to  obtain  the  moral  weight  of  his  adhesion 
to  the  Germanic  league,  and  his  states  lay  so  imme- 
diately in  the  theatre  of  war  between  the  contending 
armies,  that  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to  secure 
without  delay  the  support  of  bis  forces  in  the  field,  and 
the  protection  of  the  strong  fortresses  which  he  held 
on  the  Elbe,  The  allied  sovereigns,  accordingly,  from 
the  very  first  spared  no  efforts  to  induce  him  to  join 
their  league ;  but  nothing  could  shake  the  firmness 
of  Frederick  Augustus,  and  he  declared  he  would 
share  the  fortunes  of  his  benefactor,  whatever  they 
might  be.   While  history  must  remark  with  admira- 
tion the  fidelity  of  this  upright  monarch  to  his  en-1  sdweii,  x. 
gagements,1  which  seemed  to  increase  with  the  disas-ciamationof 
ters  which  had  dissolved  those  of  so  many  other  ^"fn^peb. 
states,  it  must  yet  lament  the  unhappy  combination  of  23,  iei3. 
circumstances  which  thus  put  his  private  honour   l  ,p' 
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chap,   at  variance  with  his  public  duty,  and  rendered  it  im- 

Y  V TV 

possible  for  him  to  adhere  to  his  engagements  without 


1813.    sacrificing  the  interests  of  his  country. 

The  advance  of  the  Russian  troops  towards  Dres- 
Faiiure  of  den  in  the  end  of  February,  rendered  it  no  longer 
aii  attempts  p08Sible  for  the  King  to  remain  in  that  capital  ;   and 

to  gam  over  *  °  *  * 

Saxony,  he  accordingly  abandoned  it  on  the  24th  February, 
after  issuing  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared 
his  resolution  never  to  separate  his  cause  from  that 
of  his  tried  benefactor  and  powerful  ally.*    On  the 

April  9.  9th  April,  the  King  of  Prussia  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  King  of  Saxony,  in  which  he  expressed  "  a  hope 
that  all  the  German  princes  will  seize  with  eager- 
ness an  opportunity  which  certainly  will  not  again 
present  itself,  of  shaking  off  the  chains  of  France,  by 
which  they  are  fettered,  and  which  have  so  long* 
plunged  these  once  flourishing  countries  in  misery 

April  16.  and  ruin."  Frederick  Augustus,  however,  returned 
for  answer,  that  "  he  was  guided  solely  by  a  regard 
for  the  good  of  his  dominions,  and  respect  for  the 
engagements  which  he  had  contracted ;"  and  thence- 
forward all  negotiations  between  the  parties  ceased, 
and  Saxony  remained  permanently  attached  to  the 
fortunes  of  Napoleon.1 

Important  as  these  negotiations  were,  they  yet 
yielded  in  magnitude  and  interest  to  those  which  at 
the  same  period  took  place  between  the  cabinets  of 
St  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  with  a  view  to 
detach  Austria  from  the  French  alliance ;  and  which, 
in  their  ultimate  effects,  came  to  exercise  a  decisive 
influence  upon  the  issue  of  the  war. 

*  "  Faithful  to  our  alliance,  we  reckon  with  confidence  on  the  suc- 
cess which,  if  our  wishes  for  peace  are  not  heard,  will  await  us  from 
the  aid  of  our  powerful  ally,  the  active  succour  of  the  confederated 
princes,  and  the  approved  valour  of  our  brave  soldiers/'— Proclamation 
o/ Frederick  Augustus,  Feb.  23,  1813.     Schoell,  x.  200. 


>  Schoell, 

x.  201, 
202. 
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It  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  unparalleled   chap. 
disasters  of  the  Moscow  campaign  produced  as  power- 


ful a  sensation  at  Vienna  as  elsewhere  in  Europe ;    1813 
and  that  the  strong  party  there,  who  had  always  Rr8t 


mea- 


been  hostile  to  the  French  alliance,  deemed  the  time'urt°J>f 

Austria 

at  last  arrived  when  Austria  might  regain  her  lost  after  the 
provinces,  and  resume  her  wonted  station  on  the  ret°r^R°tw 
theatre  of  Europe.  The  earliest  letters  of  M.  Otto, 
the  French  ambassador  there,  accordingly,  after  the 
Moscow  catastrophe  was  known,  contained  the  most 
vivid  pictures  of  the  vehemence  of  the  public  feeling, 
and  of  the  loud  declarations  that  the  power  of  France 
was  irrecoverably  broken ;  that  all  Germany  would 
speedily  rise  to  assert  its  independence";  and  that 
Austria  would  deservedly  perish,  if,  at  such  a  crisis, 
she  so  far  forgot  what  was  due  to  herself,  as  the  an* 
cient  head  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  her  obvious 
present  interests,  as  to  adhere  to  the  withering  alli- 
ance of  the  French  Emperor.  So  powerful  and 
general  was  this  feeling,  that  it  required  all  the  firm- 
ness of  M.  de  Metternich  to  withstand  the  torrent ; 
and  he  was  exposed  to  no  small  obloquy  by  attempt- 
ing to  moderate  it.*  But  his  line  of  policy  from  the 
very  first  was  decidedly  taken.  Aware  that  Austria, 
placed  midway  between  the  two,  had  as  much  to  fear 
from  the  colossus  of  Russia  as  that  of  France,  his 
great  object  was  to  improve  the  present  juncture  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  turn  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  advantage  of  his  own  country,  and  give  her  the 
means  of  maintaining  her  independence  in  the  midst 

*  "  In  their  fury  against  France,  the  war  faction  has  never  ceased  to 
attack  in  every  possible  manner  the  first  partizan  of  the  French  alliance, 
Count  Metternich.  Not  a  day  passes  without  some  new  device  being 
fallen  upon  to  discredit  him,  and  it  is  currently  reported  by  them,  that 
he  will  be  replaced  by  M.  de  Stadion."—  Count  Otto  to  Mahet,  28th 
Dec.  1812.   Fain,  i.  292. 
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chap,   of  the  terrible  contest  which  was  approaching,  and 
LXl  '   was  likely  soon  to  shake  to  its  foundation  every  Euro- 


1813.    peaji  monarchy.    With  this  view,  while  he  protested, 

with  perfect  good  faith,  that  Austria  would  not  take 

part  against  the  French  empire ;  that  she  was  sincerely 

devoted  to  its  interests ;  would  not  open  a  negotiation. 

with  England  without  its  privity;  and  would  make 

use  of  the  great  influence  which  circumstances  had 

given  her  to  dictate  a  general  and  durable  peaee — he, 

at  the  same  time,  made  no  secret  of  his  perfect  ac- 

*  m.ouo  toquaintance  with  the  magnitude  of  the  disasters  the 

aSllsSr  Grand  Army  had  undergone;  of  the  vast  league,  at 

and  ju>.  8,  t fo  head  of  which  Austria,  if  so  disposed,  might  now 

Fain,  i.      place  herself ;  and  of  the  loud  clamour  which  was 

29oy  295.  ^w  raise(j  by  fifty  millions  of  men  for  her  to  assume 

that  station.1  * 

•  "  '  If  Austria,'  said  Metteraich  to  me, '  were  now  to  take  another 

line,  she  would  soon  have  50,000,000  of  men  on  her  side— all  Germany 
and  Italy  would  join  her.'  It  is  evident  that  he  wishes  to  make  a  merit 
of  not  joining  against  us  at  a  moment  when  they  suppose  us  less  power- 
ful than  the  Russians,  and  when  the  most  flattering  offers— Italy,  the 
IUyrian  provinces,  and  the  supremacy  in  Germany — are  made  to  induce 
them  to  join  the  Russian  league.     Nevertheless,  he  does  not  underrate 
our  advantages ;  for  yesterday  morning  he  said  to  me—'  Russia  is  too 
deeply  implicated  with  England  to  be  in  a  condition  to  treat  alone. 
You  may  believe  what  I  say — we  have  a  thousand  ways  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,  which  are  not  open  to  you.    Cajoled,  as  they  imagine,  by  all  your 
enemies,  we  easily  elicit  from  them  their  most  secret  thoughts.     We 
will  not  open  any  direct  communication  with  England  without  your 
authority ;  and  we  will  do  so  in  the  manner  you  wish,  assuming  the  air 
of  a  power  which  acts  spontaneously.     What  have  you  to  fear?   We 
will  compromise  the  English  ministry  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and 
take  upon  ourselves  the  whole  blame  of  failure.     Despite  your  last 
reverses,  your  position  is  still  highly  brilliant ;  it  is  not  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  who  has  the  greatest  need  of  peace.     If  be  could  bring  him- 
self to  act  on  the  defensive,  he  might  with  ease  remain  two  years  on  the 
Vistula :  never  would  the  Russians  cross  that  barrier.     You  will  easily 
preserve  the  attitude  which  you  had  assumed  before  the  war ;  but  it  is 
Germany,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  above  all  Austria,  which  will  suffer  from 
such  a  state  of  things.     It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  we  should  with 
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The  intelligence  wkieh  soon  after  arrived  of  the   chap. 
defection  of  D* York,  and  the  ambiguous  attitude  *»*  LXI*' 


Prussia,  augmented  the  embarrassment  of  the  cabinet    1813' 
of  Vienna.     Not  only  were  confidential  communica-  secret  n«- 
turns  made  from  the  foreign  office  at  Berlin  and  M.  f^™ 
Hardenberg ;  but  England  came  forward  with  the  Austria  and 
most  generous  oilers,  and  even  tendered  a  subsidy  °g  **  * 
of  ten  millions  sterling,  to  put  the  imperial  armies 
on  a  war  footing,  if  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  would  ac- 
cede to  the  European  league— a  temptation  peculiar- 
ly difficult  to  be  withstood  by  a  power  which,  from 
the  result  ef  repeated  disastrous  wars,  and  constant 
diminutions  of  territory,  found  its  finances  in  the 
mast  deplorable  condition.     The  intelligence  from 
Prussia,  however,  and  the  general  ferment  which 
it  produced  throughout  Germany,  awakened  new 
alarms  in   the  breast  of  the  cautious  and  facsee- 
ing  Austrian  minister,  lest  the  Russian  influence 
should  be  unduly  extended  during  the  first  trans- 
ports of  German  deliverance,  and  the  revolutionary 
spirit  revived  in  Europe  in  the  course  of  the  last 
throe  of  the  struggle  for  its  extinction.*     He  deem- 
ed it  moat  prudent,  therefore,  to  make  separate  pver- 
tures  to  the  cabinet  of  London,  with  a  view  to  a  gea- 

loud  cries  call  oat  for  peace.' "—Otto  to  Mabkt,  Jan.  3  and  8,  1813. 
Fain,  i.  291,  295. 

*  "  D' York's  defection/'  said  Metternich  to  M.  Otto,  "  affords  an 
instance  of  what  I  hare  so  often  directed  your  attention  to,  the  grata 
Jidcs  of  the  Russians,  and  the  embarrassing  situation  in  which,  in  conse- 
quence, the  greater  part  of  sovereigns  are  placed,  in  respect  to  their 
troops  and  their  subjects.  Metternich  appears  to  me  to  labour  under 
the  apprehension,  that  the  defection  of  the  Prussian  troops  may  become 
the  signal  of  a  revolution,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Russians  will 
profit  with  their  ordinary  astuteness  by  the_first  impression  which  it- 
may  create  in  Poland  and  Germany."— Count  Otto  to  Maret,  lltf 
Jan.  1313.    Fain,  a.  296,  297. 
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chap,  eral  pacification ;  and  although  this  was  done  with 
LXIX*   the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  French  am- 
1813.   bassador,  yet  his  proposals  were  intended  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  separate  measures ;  while,  in  order  to 
give  them  the  appearance  of  coming  secretly  from 
the  Austrian  cabinet,  he  sent  M.  Wessenberg,  the 
agent  employed,  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Copen- 
hagen and  Gottenburg,  as  if  by  stealth  to  conceal 
his  motions  from  the  knowledge  of  the  French  au- 
thorities, though  at  the  same  time  his  whole  move- 
ments and  instructions  were  communicated  by  the 
French  ambassador  at  Vienna  to  Napoleon.     Wes- 
senberg was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
in  which  the  mediation  of  Austria  was  proposed  to  put 
&  period  to  the  calamities  which  desolated  Europe ;  a 
friendly  intervention  was  all  that  was  yet  announced, 
although  Austria  was  underhand  arming,  and  prepa- 
ring to  throw  her  weight  in  the  field  into  the  scale 
against  any  power  which  might  resist  her  demands. 
So  completely,  however,  was  the  double  intrigue  thus 
carrying  on  by  the  imperial  cabinet  concealed  from 
those  not  immediately  in  the  secret,  that  Wessen- 
berg  was  arrested  by  the  French  authorities  at  Ham- 
burg, and  only  allowed  to  proceed  on  his  destina- 
i  otto  to    tion  after  his  papers  had  been  examined  ;  a  slight 
a'^isis!  which  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
Thjb.  ix.    ail<i  threw  a  sensible  chill  over  the  friendly  nature 
of  the  relations  between  the  two  cabinets.1 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor  of  Russia  sent  a  confiden- 
Awtriabe-  tiai  agent,  M.  Stakelberg,  to  Vienna,  in  order  to 
togiTe^'sound  the  imperial  cabinet  on  the  project  of  an  Euro- 
kergme d£-  pean  alliance  against  France :  this  proceeding  was. 
tion.  ostensibly  quite  secret,  while  Metternich,  without 
making  known  their  real  tenor,  ostensibly  revealed 
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bis  whole  confidential  communications  to  M.  Otto,    chap. 


who  daily  transmitted  accounts  of  them  to  Paris.* 
The  efforts  of  Metternich,  however,  in  all  this  maze 
of  diplomatic  intrigue,  of  which  alone  he  kept  the 
thread,  and  in  which  he  made  all  parties  believe  he 
was  confidential  with  them  alone,  were  uniform  and 
consistent — to  increase  the  weight  of  Austria  in  the 
estimation  of  all  the  powers,  by  representing  her  media- 
tion as  too  important  to  be  rejected,  and  her  aid  too 
powerful  to  be  withheld.  To  improve  the  great 
advantages,  however,  which  circumstances  had  thus 
put  at  his  disposal,  the  Austrian  minister  added 
seventy  thousand  men  from  the  landwehr,  or  militia,  J«".  24. 
to  the  regular  army :  still  holding  out  to  the  French 
ambassador,  that  the  object  of  the  armament  was  to 
give  such  weight  to  the  Austrian  intervention,  as  to 
render  Russia  unable  to  withstand  it.f     In  order 

*  After  listening  to  Stakelberg's  enumeration  of  the  great  advantages 
gained  by  Russia,  and  its  disposition  to  come  to  the  aid  of  other  powers,  • 
especially  Austria,  and  enable  it  to  recover  its  lost  provinces,  Metter- 
nich  said — "  Listen,  my  dear  Stakelberg;  you  are  like  a  man  who  sees 
the  light  for  the  first  time,  after  having  been  shut  up  six  months  in  a 
dark  room :  the  radiance  of  day  dazzles  you.  Believe  me,  we  see  more 
clearly.  The  system  of  the  Emperor  is  immovable :  it  is  to  think  no- 
thing of  territorial  aggrandizement,  which  would  be  too  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  expense  of  a  single  campaign :  he  wishes  only  a  general 
peace,  and  anxiously  desires  that  you  should  concur  in  it."— Otto  to 
Maeet,  26M  Jan.  1813.     Fain,  i.  301 . 

t  "  This  first  advance  of  Russia,*' said  Metternichto  Otto, "  is  a  great 
point  gained.  Rely  upon  us:  we  will  let  nothing  slip,  absolutely  no* 
thing;  for  we  are  not  less  interested  in  doing  so  than  you.  Every 
thing  depends  on  our  attitude  being  imposing.  The  Emperor  has  or- 
dered 100,000  men  to  be  added  to  the  regular  army,  including  the  auxi- 
liary corps.  If  we  had  added  only  30,000,  we  should  have  exceeded 
*he  contingent  provided  by  the  treaty,  and  given  Russia  ground  to  re- 
fuse our  intervention.  Hitherto  the  war  has  not  been  Austrian.  If  it 
.should  become  so  in  the  end,  it  is  not  with  30,000  men,  but  the  whole 
forces  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  that  we  will  attack  the  Russians. 

Meanwhile  they  will  see  us  without  disquietude  augment  our  armies  in 
Gallicia,  and  take  good  care  not  to  provoke  us.M—  Otto  to  Maset,  26th 
Jan.  1813.     Fain,  i.  303. 
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chap,   still  farther  to  lull  the  apprehensions  of  Napoleon, 

-  LXl3L    Metternich  lost  no  opportunity  of  displaying  to  the 

1813.    courts  of  London  and  St  Petersburg  every  apparent 

proof  of  the  cordial  union  subsisting  between  his 

cabinet  and  that  of  the  Tuileries ;  reiterated  the  most 
Feb.  15.     flattering  assurances  to  the  French  ambassador  of 

the  cordial  union,  founded  on  mutual  interest,  which 
1  Hard.  xii.  subsisted  between  the  two  powers ;  and  announced 
ott/to'  ^is  intention  of  sending  Prince  Schwartzenberg  to 
M«et,  Jan. Paris  still  further  to  improve  it;  while  in  secret  he 
Feb.Td,  was  lending  a  ready  ear  to  the  overtures  of  both 
F<rf/i  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  maintaining  a  correspond 
soe,  305.  dence,  veiled  in  profound  mystery,  with  Hard  en  berg 

at  Breslau.1  * 

Napoleon,  more  clear-sighted  than  his  ambassador, 
m«nt°bnc6  was  nat  altogether  satisfied  with  his  diplomatic  rela- 
Austria  of  tions  at  Vienna;  and,  in  particular,  entertained  a 
mediation,  not  un natural  jealousy  of  the  friendly  mediation  of  a 

!rf NwWe  P° wer  w^ich>  at  *^e  moment  it  professed  such  cor- 

at  Vienna,  dial  feelings  of  attachment,  was  adding  seventy  thou- 

Feb.  17.     sand  men  to  its  troops  of  the  line.     This  feeling  of 

uneasiness  was  not  diminished  by  the  declaration 

issued  by  Austria  in  the  middle  of  February,  which 

announced  that  her  intervention  was  to  be  that  of 

*  "  Your  alliance  with  Russia,"  said  Metternich  to  Otto,  "  was  mon- 
strous ;  it  had  no  foundation,  but  a  most  precarious  basis — that  of  the 
exclusion  of  the  English  commerce*  It  was  an  alliance  resulting  from  war, 
and  commanded  by  the  conqueror ;  it  could  not  possibly  be  of  Ion; 
duration.  Ours,  on  the  contrary,  is  founded  on  natural  and  permanent 
grounds  of  mutual  interest :  it  ought  to  be  as  eternal  as  the  mutual 
necessities  from  which  it  has  arisen.  It  was  ourselves  who  sought  it, 
and  we  had  reflected  well  before  we  did  so.  Could  we  retrace  our  slept, 
we  would  not  deviate  in  one  iota  from  what  we  have  already  done. 
We  are  going  to  send  Prince  Schwartzenberg  to  Paris,  in  the  double 
view  of  explaining  to  the  Emperor  our  real  views,  and  to  give  to  Europe 
a  decisive  proof  of  our  friendship,  by  sending  to  his  court  the  commander 
of  the  auxiliary  corps  in  his  service."— Otto  to  Maret,  15th  Feb. 
1813.     Fain,  i.  305. 
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an  "  armed  mediation ;w  and  called  upon  the  nation  chap. 
to  submit  to  new  burdens  to  enable  the  government   LXIX* 


to  maintain  that  station,  and  "  transport  the  war  1813- 
.from  its  own  frontiers."  The  ominous  nature  of  this 
declaration  was  not  materially  removed  by  the  reite- 
rated assurances  of  Metternich  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador, that  it  was  against  Russia  that  all  these  pre- 
parations were  directed,  and  that  the  most  earnest 
desire  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  was  to  maintain  ' 
unchanged  its  amicable  relations  with  France.  The 
Emperor  began  to  entertain  serious  apprehensions  that 
Austria  was  only  dissembling  to  gain  time  to  complete 
her  preparations;  that  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween her  and  the  northern  courts  was  already  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  more  formidable  coalition 
than  France  had  yet  encountered ;  and  that  M.  Otto 
had  been  the  dupe  of  the  superior  finesse  and  dissi- 
mulation of  Metternich.  In  order  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  affair,  he  recalled  Otto,  and  sent  Count 
Narbonne  to  Vienna,  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  the 
real  intentions  of  the  Austrian  cabinet.  The  po- 
lished manners  and  diplomatic  talents  of  the  newiottoto 
ambassador,  were  well  calculated  to  gain  the  confi- ^™£ 20fch 
dence  of  the  aristocratic  circles  at  the  imperial  cap*-i*i&  Fain, 

i    311 

tal ;  but  he  himself  had  a  presentiment  that  the  case  Thib.  ix. 
was  hopeless  before  his  arrival,  and  said,  on  setting  2Jj^' 
out,  "  when  the  physician  pronounces  the  case  hope-  75, 76. 
less,  they  send  for  the  quack."  ' 

Count  Narbonne  arrived  at  Vienna  on  the  17th 
March.     Sch w  art  zen  berg,  on  the  Austrian  side,  did  Austria 
not  leave  that  capital  till  the  29th,  and  was  only  to™7ndtow" 
present  his  credentials  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  13th{(\^coa- 
April,  two  days  before  Napoleon  set  out  for  the 
army.    Though  the  new  ambassador  was  received 
with  the  most  studied  attention  by  the  Austrian 
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chap,  court,  yet  circumstances  ere  long  occurred,  which 
LXlX*  demonstrated  by  deeds,  more  truthful  than  words, 


1813-  that  there  was  a  secret  understanding  between  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  and  the  allied  "powers.     Intelli- 

Marchie.  gence  of  the  treaty  of  Kalisch  between  Russia  and 
Prussia  was  received  about  the  same  time ;  and 
Metternicb,  finding  that  the  league  was  every  day 
becoming  more  formidable,  began  to  be  more  inde- 
pendent and  resolute  in  his  language;  while  the 
magnitude  and  energy  of  his  military  preparations 
clearly  evinced  that,  incline  to  what  side  she  might, 
Austria  was  resolved  to  act  no  subordinate  part  in 
the  strife.  Those  preparations,  and  the  continued  re- 
treat of  the  Austrian  army  inGallicia,  were  the  result 
of  the  secret  understanding  between  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  and  that  of  St  Petersburg,  which  led  in  the 

March  29.  en&  0f  March  to  an  accommodation  between  their 
respective  forces,  of  which  Napoleon  justly  com- 
plained as  highly  prejudicial  to  his  interests.  By  this 
convention  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  Russian  corps 
should  push  out  light  troops  on  both  flanks  of  the 
retreating  Austrian s;  that  the  Russian  general  should 
denounce  the  termination  of  the  armistice  to  their 
commander,  assigning  as  a  pretext  the  impossi- 
bility of  leaving  on  his  own  flanks  and  rear  the 
flame  of  insurrection,  excited  by  the  Polish  army 
under  Prince  Poniatowsky ;  that  the  Russian  corps 
should  then  advance  with  a  force  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  Austrians,  and  General  Frimont,  com- 
manding in  the  absence  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
should  retire  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula : 
that  as  soon  as  this  retreat  was  concluded,  a  new 
armistice  should  be  agreed  to,  without  any  limit  in 
point  of  time,  to  be  terminated  only  on  a  notice  of 
fifteen  days,  and  during  which  the  Austrians  should 
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preserve  tbe  towns  of  Cracow,  Sandomir,  and  the   chap. 
post  of  Opatowin,  with  a  tete-du-pont  in  front  of 


each  of  their  respective  bridges  ;  and  "  that  the  pre-    1813# 
sent  transaction  between  the  two  imperial  courts 
shall  remain  for  ever  secret,  and  shall  not  be  com* 
municated,  by  tike  one  party  or  the  other 9  but  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  alone?  Shortly  after,  a  convention  April  e. 
was  concluded   between   the  Austrian   and   Saxon 
commanders,  which  provided  for  the  passage  of  the 
Saxon  troops,  about  five  thousand  in  number,  which 
had   fallen    back   to  the   Gallician   frontiers  with 
Schwartzenberg's  corps  through  the  imperial  terri- 
tories.    The  latter  convention  was  immediately  and 
officially  laid  by  Schwartz  en  berg  at  Paris  before 
the  cabinet  of  St  Cloud,  while  the  former  was  reli- 
giously preserved  a  secret ;  but  along  with  the  docu- 
ment there  was  presented  the  ominous  declaration — 
"  His  Imperial  Majesty  regards  the  present  moment  April  21. 
as  that  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  Europe,  by 
fixing  that  of  the  intermediate  powers.      Neither 
France  nor  Russia  run  any  considerable  risk :  it  is 
Austria  and  Prussia  which  are  really  endangered* 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  will  remain  faithful  to  his 
character  :  he  will  not  limit  his  proceedings  in  favour 
of  the  cause  which  he  feels  himself  bound  to  support, 
that  of  peace,  to  mere  words  ;  and  if  the  exaggerated 
ideas  which  possibly  may  arise  in  some  of  the  coa- '  ScWt- 
lesced  cabinets  should  (prevail  over  the  reason  and  JJ°£  to  Jit- 
moderation  which  he  himself  will  never  cease  to"*»  ?2d 
profess,  his  Imperial  Majesty  will,  without  hesita-Fain,U65) 
tion,  cast  an  imposing  force  into  the  balance  of  the™*n^™~ 
power  which  he  may  regard,  without  respect  to  theMaTC*    3 

•  "■•'•*•!  *•  1813.  Ibid. 

immense  complications  of  the  moment,  as  his  most  i.  474, 482. 
natural  ally." l 
Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  which  were  taken 
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chap,  to  conceal  the  important  convention  of  Kalisch  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  French  diplomatists,  its  effects 


1813 

were  too  important  to  permit  it  to  remain  long 
**"™~  of  a  secret ;  and,  in  particular,  the  continued  retreat  of 
Napoleon    the  Austrian  auxiliary  corps  under  General  Frimont, 
Austriana*  and  continuation  of  the  armistice  between  it  and  the 
nich'^T"  Russians,  appeared  the  more  extraordinary  to  Napo- 
leon, that  it  occurred  at  the  very  time  when  he  him- 
self was  setting  out  for  Mayence  to  renew  hostilities 
of  a  decisive  character  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  It 
was  made,  accordingly,  the  subject  of  immediate  and 
bitter  complaint  by  Count  Narbonne  to  Metternicb, 
accompanied  by  a  demand  that  the  Austrian  auxi- 
liary corps  should  forthwith  resume  hostilities,  or  at 
all  events  maintain  the  positions  assigned  to  it  by 
the  convention  of  the  12th  January.*  It  was  no  easy 
matter  for  the  Austrian   diplomatist  to  evade  so 
obvious  and  reasonable  a  demand  ;  the  more  espe- 
cially as  Napoleon  had  previously  announced,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  May  he  was  to  be  on  the  Elbe  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  had 
April  7.     urged  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  second  his  operations, 
by  debouching  from  Bohemia  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  at  the  same  time  denouncing 
the    armistice,   and    resuming  hostilities   with    at 
least  fifty  thousand  on  the  side  of  the  Vistula.   Met- 
ternicb therefore  contented  himself  simply  with  re- 
plying, that  "  if,  contrary  to  his  most  ardent  hopes, 
April  9.     the  return  of  peace  should  not  crown  his  efforts, 
Austria,  from  her  mediatorial  attitude,  and  the  geo- 

*  "  His  majesty  the  Emperor/'  said  Narbonne,  "  will  experience 
extreme  satisfaction,  if  the  views  of  Austria  in  favour  of  a  general  peace 
should  be  accomplished ;  but  he  has  never  yet  heard  that  such  a  wish 
could  anmul  the  explicit  provisions  of  an  existing  treaty.  That  treaty 
expressly  provided  for  an  auxiliary  corps,  under  the  orders  of  the  Empe- 
ror :  if  it  does  not  obey  his  instructions,  what  conclusion  is  he  entitled 
to  draw  ?"— Narbonne  to  Mettebnich,  2Ut  April  1813.  Fain,  i.  468. 
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graphical  situation  of  her  empire,  could  no  longer   chap. 
take  part  in  the  war  in  the  quality  of  a  merely  auxi- 


1813 

liaiy power;  and  that,  inconsequence,  the  stipulations 
regarding  succour  contained  in  the  treaty  of  the  14th 
March  1812,  had  ceased  to  be  applicable  to  existing 
circumstance*.     To   denounce  the   armistice,  and 
resume  hostilities  with  the  Russians,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  neither  expedient  as  a  measure 
of  war  nor  of  peace.     In  the  former  view,  it  is  not 
with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  that  the  Em- 
peror should  appear  in  the  field :  in  the  latter,  it 
would  be  highly  unbecoming  in  a  mediating  power 
to  be  the  first  to  revive  hostilities.     The  Emperor 
is  thoroughly  persuaded,  as  his  majesty  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  French  has  frequently  admitted,  that  the 
most  effectual  means  of  supporting  the  part  of  aINarb0Dne 
mediator  will  be  by  the  development  of  the  most  ^ j^*^" 
imposing  forces,  all  directed  towards  one  object — aAPrii  iei3, 
general  peace.     But  it  must  be  such  a  development  "cb  toVv" 
as  will  leave  no  doubt  that  the  mediating  power  ifi^J^" 
prepared,  if  her  efforts  fail,  to  appear  on  the  scene  Fain,  i. 
as  a  principal  party,  and  to  give  to  its  words  the     ' 
necessary  support/'1 

While  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  veiling  its  prepara- 
tions under  the  specious  guise  of  a  wish  to  support  Negotia- 
with  effect  the  part  of  a  mediator,  which  was  with  Jj^* 
some  plausibility  represented  as  in  a  manner  forced  «a  Den- 
upon  it,  was  thus  gradually  but  perceptibly  extri- 
cating itself  from  the  restraints  of  the  French  alli- 
ance, and  preparing  to  appear,  at  no  distant  period; 
with  decisive  effect  on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  negotia- 
tions of  a  more  conclusive  character  had  taken  place 
with  the  court  of  Stockholm.    Russia,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, had  taken  the  lead  in  these  communications  ; 
and  even  so  far  back  as  the  close  of  1812,  made  over-  J8i2.  ' 
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chap,   tures  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  more  active  acces- 

LXIX 

sion  of  Sweden  to  the  cause  of  the  confederacy,  on 


1813.   condition  of  her  obtaining  the  cession  of  Norway, 
which,  since  the  loss  of  Finland,  had  become  almost 
indispensable  to  her  existence  as  an  independent 
nation.    The  success  of  this  important  negotiation 
was  much  facilitated  by  the  arrogance  with  which, 
at  the  same  period,  Napoleon  continued  to  treat  Ber- 
nadotte  in  his  diplomatic  intercourse ;  an  arrogance 
more  suitable  to  the  victor  of  Wagram  than  the 
Jan.  7.      fugitive  from  Russia.   So  keenly  did  the  old  French 
marshal  feel  this  treatment,  that  not  only  did  he 
publish  a  report  by  his  minister  Engestroom,  setting 
forth  the  ruinous  consequences   to  Sweden  of  the 
March  23.  alliance  with  France ;  but,  in  the  end  of  March,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Napoleoil,  offering  his  media- 
tion for  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  and  con- 
taining expressions  indicating  the  indignation  felt  at 
the  unworthy  treatment  of  two  hundred  Swedish 
*  Hard.  zH.  vessels  and  their  crews,  captured  by  France  before 
slain,  Re- war  hfld  begun  between  the  two  powers,  the  crews 
cfueii,  i 28. 0f  which  were  still  detained  in  prison,  while  their 
cargoes  had  been  confiscated.*  . 

The  consent  of  Denmark  to  the  sacrifice  of  Nor- 
way, was  attempted  to  be  gained  by  holding  out  the 

*  In  that  letter  Bernadotte  added,  relative  to  the  Moscow  campaign: 
"  From  the  moment  that  your  majesty  plunged  into  the  interior  of  that 
empire,  the  issue  could  not  he  doubtful ;  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
King  of  Sweden  foresaw,  in  the  end  of  August,  Us  immense  results ;  aH 
the  military  combinations  announced  that  your  majesty  would  be  made 
prisoner.  You  have  escaped  that  danger,  sire :  but  where  is  your  army  ? 
The  Hite  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  no  longer  exist.  There 
lie  without  sepulture  the  remains  of  those  brave  men  who  saved 
France  at  Fleurus,  who  conquered  in  Italy,  survived  the  burning  climate 
of  Egypt,  and  chained  victory  to  the  Imperial  standards  at  Marengo, 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  Friedland." — See  the  Letter  in  Schoell's  Re- 
cueil,  i.  28. 
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prospect  of  an  indemnity  on  the  side  of  Germany ;   chap. 
and,  on  this  condition,  it  was  earnestly  pressed  on    LX1X* 


the  cabinet  of  Copenhagen  to  join  its  forces  to  those    1613. 
of  Russia  and  Prussia.    It  was  difficult  to  see  where  Denmark  at 
this  indemnity  was   to  be  found;   for  the  Hanse to ***• 
Towns,  which  lay  nearest  to  the  Danish  continental 
territories,  would,  on  account  of  their  commerce,  be 
taken,  it  was  foreseen,  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain ;  Westphalia,  carved  out  of  the  old  provinces 
of  Prussia,  was  already  reclaimed  by  its  sovereign ; 
and  Mecklenburg  belonged  to  a  prince  united  by  the 
ties  of  blood  to  the  imperial  house  of  Russia,   In  these 
circumstances,  the  negotiation  was  not  likely  to  lead 
to  any  satisfactory  issue,  though  it  was  prosecuted 
at  Copenhagen  with  much  earnestness  by  the  agents 
both  of  the  cabinets  of  St  Petersburg  and  St  James's ; 
and  so  far  did  it  proceed,  that  at  length  Count  Moltke 
and  Count  Bernstorff  were  sent  to  Kalisch,  with 
ample  powers  to  signify  the  accession  of  Denmark 
to  the  European  alliance,  provided  the  fleet  taken  at 
Copenhagen,  with  all  the  Danish  colonies  conquered 
by  the  English  during  the  war,  were  restored ;  Ham* 
burg  and  Lubeck  made  over  to  them ;  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  paid  as  an  indemnity  for  their  losses 
during  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen ;  and  all '  Hard.  zu. 
their  European  possessions,   particularly  Norway, 91'  "* 
guaranteed  to  the  Danish  crown.1 

These  extravagant  demands  were  not  calculated 
to  promote  the  conferences,  the  more  especially  as  Treaty  of 
they  had  a  tendency  to  throw  a  chill  over  the  nego-  Sweden,™ 
tiations  with  Sweden,  whose  forces,  under  the  able  ^"b  3* 
direction  of  Bernadotte,  were  much  more  likely  to 
interpose  with  effect  in  the  approaching  conflict  in 
the  north  of  Germany.    It  was  justly  determined, 
therefore,  by  the  British  cabinet,  that  they  were 
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1  See  the 
Treat/  in 
Martin's 
Sup.*.  231, 
*nd  Fain,  i. 
283,  and  in 
Ann.  Reg. 
1813.  State 
Paper*,  p. 
489. 


altogether  inadmissible ;  and,  without  attempting  the 
hopeless  task  of  appeasing  the  resentment,  or  satisfy- 
ing the  demands  of  the  Danish  government,  diplo- 
matic relations  were  more  closely  drawn  with  the  court 
of  Stockholm.  They  terminated  in  a  treaty,  by 
which  the  accession  of  Sweden  to  the  Grand  Alliance 
was  openly  secured.  By  it  Sweden  engaged  to  em- 
ploy an  auxiliary  corps  of  thirty  thousand  men,  to 
be  placed,  with  the  forces  of  Russia,  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Sweden ;  while  England  promised  to  cede  Guada- 
loupe  to  Sweden,  and  grant  her  a  subsidy  of  a  million 
a-year,  payable  monthly ;  and  received  in  return  a 
promise,  that  for  twenty  years  the  British  merchants 
should  enjoy  the  right  of  an  entrepdt  in  the  harbours 
of  Gottenberg,  Carlsham,  and  Stralsund.  The  cession 
of  Norway  to  Sweden  was  not  openly  recognised  in 
this  treaty ;  but  it  was  indirectly  sanctioned  by  a 
clause,  in  which,  on  the  narrative  that  the  existing 
engagements  between  Russia  and  Sweden  had  been 
communicated  to  the  British  government,  provided 
that  England  "  not  only  should  oppose  no  obstacle 
to  the  perpetual  annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden, 
but  should  facilitate  in  that  respect  the  views  of  the 
Kitig  of  Sweden,  not  only  by  good  offices,  but  by 
employing,  if  necessary,  a  naval  co-operation,  in  con- 
cert with  the  Swedish  and  Russian  troops/'  It  was 
provided,  however,  that  **  force  should  not  be  em- 
ployed to  effect  the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
unless  the  King  of  Denmark  had  pre viously  declined 
to  join  the  alliance,  on  terms  consistent  with  the 
existing  engagements  between  the  courts  of  St  Pe- 
tersburg and  Stockholm,  and  that  in  the  proposed 
junction  every  possible  regard  should  be  paid  to  the 
happiness  and  liberty  of  the  people  of  Norway."  * 
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After  this  overt  act  of  hostility,  or  rather  of  pad-  chap. 
fie  spoliation,  had  been  determined  on,  it  was  not  to 


be  expected  that  Denmark  was  to  preserve  the  sem-    1813* 
blance  even    of  pacific  relations  with   the  allied  Accession 


powers;  and  accordingly,  before  long,  the  cabinet  ^ ***•!& 
of  Copenhagen  was  openly  arrayed  in  the  FrenchofNaPoleon* 
interest.     It    endeavoured,   however,  still   to  pre- 
serve relations  with  the  northen  powers,  and  pro- 
mised to  furnish  twenty-five  thousand  men  to  aid 
their  armies,   while    at    the    same   time    it    was 
secretly  negotiating  with  the  French  the  means  of 
delivering  to  them  Hamburg.      But  Russia  could 
not  promise  them  any  adequate  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  Norway;  and  although  Sweden  offered  to 
relinquish  all  claims  on  that   kingdom,   provided 
she  were  secured  in  the  bishopric  of  Drontheira, 
yet  the  Danish  government  refused  to  accept  Po- 
nerania  in  exchange,  and  the  negotiation  came  to 
nothing.  The  Danish  troops,  in  consequence,  marched 
out  of  Altona,   and  ranged  themselves  under  the 
orders  of  Marshal  Davoust,  and  both  parties  pre- 
pared to  solve  their  differences  by  the  sword.    Thus 
the  system  of  disposing  of  the  territories  of  others, 
so  long  practised  by  Napoleon,  was  openly  adopted 
by  his  opponents ;  and  Mr  Ponsonby,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, had  too  much  reason  for  the  caustic  remark 
which  he  made  on  the  subject  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment,— "  Napoleon  consented   to  the   conquest   of 
Finland,  which  did  not  belong  to  him ;  Russia  in- 
demnified Sweden  for  the  loss  of  it  by  the  cession  of 
Norway,  to  which  it  had  no  sort  of  title ;  and  Eng- 
land offered  Denmark  an  equivalent  in  Lower  Saxony, » Hard.  xu. 
still  in  the  occupation   of  France." l     It  must  bel^};^ 
observed,  however,  to  the  honour  of  England,  that2(*»  207. 
it  alone,  in  this  train  of  aggression,  abstained  from 
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Negotia- 
tions be- 
tween the 
Allies  and 
Murat. 


April  3. 


chap,  the  spoliation  of  allied  or  neutral  powers,  and  sought 
lxix.  fAr  ^  iQdemnities  which  it  offered  in  the  dominions 
1813.   of  its  enemies. 

An  important  negotiation,  but  which  did  not  at 
the  time  lead  to  the  same  important  results,  took 
place  between  the  allied  powers  and  the  King  of 
Naples.     Murat,  whose  desertion  of  his  post  at  the 
head  of  the  army  on  the  Oder,  in  January,  had  suf- 
ficiently evinced  his  disposition,  if  he  could  find  an 
opportunity,  of  making  his  peace  with  the  Allies, 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  insinuations  of  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna — that  now  was  the  time,  by  declaring 
himself  openly,  to  secure  his  throne  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation ;  but,  desirous  of  saving  that  of  Napoleon,  he 
wrote  early  in  April  to  the  Emperor,  urging  him,  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  and  from  a  due  regard  to  his 
own  safety  and  glory,  to  put  a  period  to  a  war, 
disastrous  at  once  to  France  and  Europe,  and  parti- 
cularly ruinous   to  Naples,  where  the  Carbonari, 
instigated  by  the  English,  were  perpetually  on  the 
verge  of  revolt."    Neither  this  letter,  nor  others 
which  he  wrote  at  the  same  period  to  Marie  Louise, 
met  with  any  answer ;  but  Murat,  still  uncertain  of 
the  line  which  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  were  to  adopt, 
and  desirous  of  seeing  the  issue  of  the  approaching 
campaign  before  he  took  a  decided  part,  deemed  it 
prudent  in  the  mean  time  to  adhere  to  the  French  al- 
1  Hard.  xiL  liance,  though  the  seeds  of  distrust  were  irrevocably 
78, 83.      fi0wn  between  him  and  his  imperial  brother-in-law.1 
While  Europe,  shaken  to  its  centre  by  the  dread- 
Energetic   ful  catastrophe  of  the  Moscow  campaign,  was  thus 
p^"fnof  breaking  up  into  new  alliances,  and  separate  interests 
support  of  were  beginning  to  alienate  from  each  other  the  mem* 
e  wwr#     bers  of  the  great  war  confederacy,  which  had  sprung 
from  the  military  triumphs  of  the  French  Revolution, 
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Prussia,  which,  placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  had  chap. 

*  T  YTY 

both  drawn  the  sword  and  thrown  away  the  scab-  LXIX* 


bard,  was  straining  every  nerve  to  augment  her  18IS" 
military  force.  Already  a  proclamation  from  Prince 
Kutusoff  had  announced  the  dissolution  of  the  con- March  19. 
federacy  of  the  Rhine,  and  called  upon  all  the  mem- 
bers of  it  to  join  in  the  great  league  formed  for  the 
deliverance  of  Germany.*  To  increase  the  general 
fervour,  Frederick  William  at  the  same  time  insti- 
tuted a  new  order,  called  that  of  the  Iran  Cross 9  to  March  12. 
reward  his  subjects  for  the  sacrifices  which  they  were 
called  on  to  make  in  behalf  of  their  country ;  and 
invited  all  classes  to  pour  their  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments into  the  public  treasury,  where  they  would 
receive  iron  ones,  fashioned  in  the  same  form,  to 
preserve  in  their  families— a  monument  at  once  of 
past  wealth  and  succeeding  patriotism :  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  former  April  e. 
subjects  of  Prussia,  who  had  been  wrested  from  her 
by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  inviting  them  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  independence  of  Germany j  and  that 
proclamation,  secretly  circulated  by  the  members  of 
the  Tugendbund,  was  received  with  avidity,  and 
read  with  transport.  The  Emperor  Alexander  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  immediately  appeared  in  public, 
decorated  with  the  new  order,  which  was  placed  on 
the  breast  of  the  former  beside  the  medal  of  1812. 
The  scholars  of  the  universities,  the  professors,  the 
burghers,  alike  took  up  arms ;  the  cares  of  interest, 

* "  The  motto  of  Alexander  and  Frederick  is, '  Honour  and  our  coun- 
try/ Every  German  worthy  of  the  name  should  unite  with  us,  and 
second  with  his  blood,  and  his  whole  worldly  goods,  the  efforts  making 
for  the  liberation  of  Germany.  Every  one  who  shall  prove  himself  a 
traitor  to  the  cause  of  the  fatherland,  deserves  to  be  annihilated  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  and  the  power  of  the  arms  taken  up  in  its  holy 
cause."— Proclamation,  IttA  March  1813.    Hard.  xii.  41, 42. 

VOL.  IX.  L 
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chap,  the  pursuits  of  science,  the  labours  of  education,  were 
'  forgotten.    Art  was  turned  only  to  warlike  prepara- 


1813. 


tion;  genius  to  fanning  the  universal  ardour;  in- 
dustry to  forging  the  implements  of  destruction. 
Korner  gave  vent  to  the  general  enthusiasm  in  strains 
of  ilnmortal  verse,  which  were  repeated  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  as  they  joyously  marched  to 
the  points  of  rendezvous ;  while  the  women  univer- 
sally sent  their  precious  ornaments  to  the  public 
treasury,  and  received  in  return  similar  bijoux,  beau* 
tifully  worked  in  bronze,  which  soon  decorated  their 
bosoms,  bearing  the  simple  inscription, — "  I  gave 
gold  for  iron,  1813."  In  a  short  time  none  but  old 
men  and  boys  were  to  be  met  in  the  streets ;  not  an 
ornament,  but  those  of  iron,  were  to  be  seen  either 
in  dress  or  in  the  shops.  Thence  has  arisen  the 
1  Hud.  z  s.  famous  order  of  the  Iron  Cross  in  Prussia,  and  the 

42   43 

Piurro's  beautiful  BerKn  bronze  ornaments,  so  well-known 
ikdrid0  an<*  hfehly  prized  in  every  country  of  Europe.  It 
Nov.  12,    must  be  confessed  that  chivalry  cannot  boast  of  a 

1813 

ibid.'xii.  nobler  fountain  of  honour,  nor  fashion  of  a  more 
app.  a.     touching  memorial  of  virtue.1  # 

*  "  It  is  impossible/*  said  an  eye-witness,  "  not  to  be  electrified  on 
beholding  the  ardour  with  which  the  people  give  vent  to  the  national 
enthusiasm,  so  long  stifled  under  the  yoke  of  an  ignominious  policy, 
or  overawed  by  the  tenon  of  the  French  legions.  The  King's  sister 
has  sent  all  her  ornaments  to  the  public  treasury  j  and  at  this  instant, 
all  the  women,  sacrificing  their  most  precious  objects,  are  hastening  to 
send  theirs,  down  to  the  minutest  articles,  for  the  same  patriotic  purpose. 
When  I  say  ail  the  women,  I  in  no  degree  exaggerate ;  for  I  do  not 
believe  you  can  find  a  single  exception,  save  in  the  most  indigent 
class,  who  do  not  possess  a  single  golden  ornament.  All  the  marriage 
ornaments  have  been  laid  on  the  altar  of  the  country,  and  the  govern, 
meat  has  given  them  in  exchange  others  of  iron,  with  the  inscription^. 
« I  gave  gold  for  iron,  1813.'  These  ornaments,  so  precious  from  the 
moral  interest  of  their  origin,  have  already  acquired  a  certain  intrinsic 
value  from  the  beauty  of  their  workmanship,  which  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  people.     These  iron  ornaments  cannot  as  yet  be  purchased ;  they 
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As  long  as  the  French  troops  maintained  their  chap. 
footing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  the  general  fer-   LXIX' 


mentation  there  was  limited  to  a  sort  of  passive  resist-  1813* 
anee, which  nevertheless  proved  extremely  embarrass*  Fermenta. 
ing  to  the  French  authorities.  The  people  did  notj*"^*^ 
openly  take  up  arms,  or  resist  their  present  sove****111*- 
reigns ;  but  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  avoid  their 
exactions.  The  peasants  fled  to  the  woods  to  shun  the 
conscription;  and  not  a  few  upon  whom  the  lot  had 
fallen,  secretly  in  the  night,  by  devious  ways,  crossed 
the  Elbe,  and  joined  the  patriot  ranks  of  Germany. 
When  the  Allies,  however,  had  passed  that  river,  and 
the  continued  advance  of  the  Russians  inspired  gene- 
ral confidence  in  the  firmness  and  constancy  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  these  feelings  could  no  longer 
be  suppressed.  Insurrections  ensued  in  many 
places,  particularly  Bremen,  and  various  parts  of 
Westphalia  ;  and  the  light  bodies  of  Russian  horse 
who  traversed  the  sandy  plains  of  Northern  Ger- 
many were  swelled  by  crowds  of  volunteers,  who 
followed  their  standards,  and  greatly  augmented  the 
Prussian  ranks.  At  the  same  time,  the  officers  of 
the  states  in  the  Rhenish  confederacy,  who  had  been 
made  prisoners  in  the  Moseow  campaign,  with  the 
consent  of  the  government  of  St  Petersburg,  formed 
themselves  into  a  legion;  declared  traitor  to  his 
country  every  German  who  should  bear  arms  against 
his  brethren ;  and  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath 
to  combat  Napoleon,  even  unto  death.  The  Tugend- 
bnnd  was  the  soul  of  this  vast  conspiracy,  the  rami- 

are  obtained  only  in  exchange  for  gold.  The  streets  are  filled  with 
nothing  bat  women,  old  men,  and  children ;  not  an  unwounded  man, 
capable  of  bearing  arsss,  is  to  be  seen.  A  barren  land  of  sand,  co- 
vered with  pines,  exhibits  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  200,000  men 
m  arms.'*-.PiZjWBBo's   Letter,  12th  November  '1813.      Hard.  xii. 
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chap,  fications  of  which  were  so  extensive,  its  proceedings 

¥  XIX 

'  so  secret,  and  its  influence  so  great,  that  it  would  have 


1813*   been  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous,  if  it  had  not 
been  directed  in  its  principal  branches  by  exalted 
wisdom,  and  inspired  in  all  by  devoted  patriotism. 
A  Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon  would  have  found  in  its 
impassioned  bands  the  ready  elements  of  revolution- 
ary elevation ;  but  none  such  appeared  in  the  father- 
land ;  and  the  streams  of  popular  enthusiasm,  di- 
rected by,  not  directing,  the  rulers  of  the  land,  instead 
>  Hard.  xii.  of  being  wasted   in   the  selfishness   of  individual 
sfhoeii'x.  ambition,  were  turned  in  one  overwhelming  flood 
191, 195.  against  the  enemies  of  the  state.1  * 

The  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Prussian  go- 
Formation  vernment    turned  to    the    very  best   account  this 
Lariwehr  astonishing  outburst   of  national  enthusiasm.    It 
and  Land,  was  not  suffered  to  evaporate,  as  in  Spain,  in  detached 
Prussia,     efforts,    or    ill-directed   expeditions ;    undisciplined 
courage  was  not,  as  there,  brought  up  to  be  slaugh- 
tered by  experienced  prowess ;  ages  of  corruption 
had  not  paralyzed  years  of  enthusiasm.     Previous 
preparation,  prophetic  wisdom,  had  prepared  the  fit 
channels  for  the  national  fervour.     In  addition  to 
the  great  augmentation  made  to  the  regular  army  by 
the  decrees  of  the  9th  and  12th  February,  already 
mentioned,!  still  more  decisive  measures  were  taken, 
as  soon  as  the  alliance  with  Russia  was  resolved  on, 
to  draw  forth  the  whole  military  power  of  the  state. 

*  Some  statesmen,  not  without  reason,  apprehended  serious  ultimate 
danger  from  the  ungovernable  impulses  of  this  popular  enthusiasm ;  but 
Stein  rightly  foresaw  that  it  would  soon  be  absorbed,  and  turned  into 
the  right  channel,  amidst  the  tumult  of  war.  '  He  replied  to  their  repre- 
sentation, "  Die  kanonen  und  die  trompeten  wind  das  schon  zuricfat 
blasen."  "  The  cannon  and  the  trumpets  will  soon  blow  that  right.**— 
Maurice  Abndt  to  Frederick  Arndt,  24th  April  1813.  Deuicke 
Pandora* 

t  Ante,  ix.  117. 
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By  a  royal  decree  of  the  14th  and  19th  March,  the  chap. 
Landwehr  and  Landsturm  were  every  where   LXIX' 


called  out ;  the  former  being  a  sort  of  militia,  which    1813# 
was  for  the  time  put  on  permanent  duty,  and  soon  i***»* 
became  nearly  equal  to  the  regular  soldiers  ;  the  lat- 
ter, a  levy  en  masse  of  the  whole  male  population 
capable  of  bearing  arms.     The  former  speedily  pro- 
duced a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  who  did 
good  service,  not  only  in  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the 
regular  army,  but  by  relieving  them  of  the  duty  of 
blockading  fortresses,  watching  prisoners,  and  guard- 
ing convoys,  which  otherwise  might  have  occasioned 
a  serious  diminution  in  the  forces  which  they  could 
bring  into  the  field  against  the  enemy.    This  body 
was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  serviceable  to  Prussia,  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  her  important  fortresses 
which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
By  its  means,  with  the  aid  of  a  comparatively  small 
body  of  Russians,  a  hundred   thousand   Prussian 
landwehr  kept  [seventy  thousand  French  veterans 
blockaded  and  useless  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Vis- 
tola  and  the  Oder.    An  animated  proclamation  by 
the  King,  on  the  19th  March,  roused  to  the  highest 
degree  the  military  spirit  of  his  people.     "  Victory," 
said  Frederick  William,  "  comes  from  God.     Show 
yourselves  worthy  of  His  protection,  by  your  disci- 
pline and  the  exemplary  discharge  of  your  duties. 
Let  courage,  patience,  fidelity,  and  discipline  ever 
distinguish  you.     Imitate  the  example  of  your  ances- 
tors ;  show  yourselves  worthy  of  them,  and  think  of 
your  posterity.    Rewards  are  secured  for  those  who 
distinguish  themselves;  shame  and  punishment  await 
him  who  neglects  his  duty.    Your  king  will  never 
quit  you ;  the  princes  of  his  house  will  be  with  him, 
and  combat  in  the  midst  of  your  ranks :  the  whole 
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chap,  nation  will  join  in  your  efforts.    We  have  for  an  ally 
-  a  brave  people,  who  have  achieved  their  indepen- 


18 13'  dence  by  their  valour,  and  have  now  come  to  give  it 

to  you.    They  had  confidence  in  their  sovereign— 

i  sohoeu,   in  his  just  cause,  in  his  power — and  God  gave  them 

SlS^Sf  ll'  victory.     Imitate  them ;  for  we  also  combat  for 

328.  Hard.  '  ' 

zii.  42, 44.  liberty  and  our  country.   Trust  in  God— courage  and 
patriotism  are  inscribed  on  our  banners." l 

Encouraged  by  so  many  concurrent  circumstances, 
Positions  ofwhich  facilitated  their  progress  and  promised  them 
^'^^support,  the  Russian  and  Prussian  generals  soon 
wW  the    deemed  it  safe  to  cross  the  Elbe.      The  positions 
cro^rTit.  which  the  French  army  occupied  along  the  course  of 
that  river,  from  Dresden  to  Hamburg,  were  as  fol- 
low:— Davoust,  with  the  11th  corps,  occupied  Des- 
sau, and  ^the  adjoining  banks   of  the  Elbe  from 
thence  to  Torgau ;  Victor,  with  the  2d  corps,  lay 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Saale ;  Grenier,  with  his 
as  yet  untouched  Italians,  was  a  little  in  the  rear  at 
Halle;    while   Regnier,  with  the  remains  of  the 
Saxons  and  Durutte's  division,  occupied  the  import- 
ant post  of  Dresden,  and  stretched  to  the  foot  of  the 
Bohemian  mountains ;  the  extreme  left  wing,  under 
Vandamme,  with  its  headquarters  at  Bremen,  still 
occupied  Hamburg  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.    The 
earliest  reinforcements  from  France,  under  Lauriston, 
drawn  from  the  first  ban  of  the  National  Guards, 
twenty-four  thousand  strong,  arrived  at  Magdeburg 
March  29.  in  the  end  of  March,  and  raised  the  centre  of  the 
army,  grouped  around  that  fortress,  to  nearly  fifty 
*  vict.  et  tii0U8and  combatants ;  while  twenty  thousand  were 

Conq.  zzik  '  J 

16,  n.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  and  fifteen  thou* 
262,'  sea.  sand  on  the  Lower  Elbe.  In  addition  to  these  im- 
Hfe"!!'.  posing  forces,  Ney  and  Marmont  each  commanded  a 
208, 209,  corps  of  reserve,  which  was  forming  on  the  Rhine/ 
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and  Bertrand's  corps  was  in  march  from  Italy  by  the   chap. 
route  of  the  Tyrol,  its  leading  columns  having  already 


reached  Augsburg  in  the  Bavarian  plains.  18la* 

Forces,  important  from  their  numerical  amount, 
though  far  removed  from  the  theatre  of  action,  and  Ditpoution 
confined  in  strongholds  where  they  could  contribute  of  ow"*  " 
little  to  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  still  belonged  to*™*. 
France,  in  the  fortresses   on  the  Vistula  and  the  the  fortnn. 
Oder.    Their  number  in  all  was  little   short  of  "JJ^l  Ld 
seventy  thousand:    five-and-thirty  thousand   were0**'- 
shut  up  in  Dantzic  alone ;  and  those  in  Thorn,  Mod- 
lin,  Zamosc,  and  Graudentz,  on  the  Vistula ;  and  in 
Spandau,  Stettin,  Custrin,  and  Glogau,  on  the  Oder, 
were  at  least  as  numerous.  But  their  condition  was  so 
miserable,  and  they  were  composed  of  such  disjointed 
wrecks  of  the  army  which  had  gone  through  the 
Russian  campaign,  that  not  only  were  they  wholly 
unfit  for  operations  in  the  field,  but  they  bore  in 
themselves  the  seeds  of  contagion  and  mortality, 
more  terrible  than  the  sword  of  the  enemy.     The 
garrison  of  Dantzic,  composed  of  the  wreck  of  above 
a  hundred  regiments,  of  two-and-twenty  different 
nations,  was  in  such  a  state  of  moral  and  physical 
debility,  that,  notwithstanding  its  imposing  numeri- 
cal amount,  it  could  not  perform  any  military  oper- 
ation without  its  walls ;  and  all  the  other  garrisons 
were  in  a  similar  condition.    Typhus  fever,  the  well- 
known  and  invariable  attendant  on  human  suffering* 
soon  began  to  make  frightful  ravages  in  the  ranks ; 
and  such  was  the  fatigue  of  the  soldiers,  that  though 
they  were  destitute  of  beds,  bandages,  linen,  and  com- 
forts of  every  kind,  in  their  hospitals,  yet  it  was  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  leave  them  to  repose.  Therethey  ' 
remained  accordingly,  blockaded  by  inferior  bodies  of 
the  allied  troops,  ravaged  by  pestilence  and  fever,  till 
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chap,  famine  or  dejection  induced  them  to  surrender;  a 
LXIX*  woful  monument  at  once  of  the  misery  which  " 


1813.   leon'g  ambition  occasioned  among  his  subjects,  and  of 
the  extraordinary  magnitude  of  the  calamities  conse- 
quent on  his  headstrong  military  policy,  which  had 
» Fab,  i.    thus  severed  from  him  so  large  a  portion  of  his  fol- 
6*#  !^d'  lowers,  when  every  sabre  and  bayonet  was  required 

XU»     1  I  Of  " 

i  "•        on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 

The  positions  and  forces  of  the  Allies  at  this  period 
were  as  follow. — In   Silesia,  twenty-five  thousand 
Dispositions  Prussian  regular  troops,  comprising  two  thousand  five 
2r  Ae  Pr£h  hundred  horse,  were  collected  under  the  command  of 
sian  fore*.  General,  afterwards  Marshal  Blucher.     This 
was  in  addition  to  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses,  and 
nearly  twenty  thousand  men,  whose  organization  was 
not  yet  completed.    The  corps  of  D'York,  which  was 
coming  up  from  East  Prussia,  was  fifteen  thousand 
strong ;  but  six  thousand  sick,  the  sad  bequest  of  the 
Moscow  campaign,  encumbered  its  ranks,  so  that  not 
more  than  nine  thousand  could  be  relied  on  for  im- 
mediate operations.    In  addition  to  this,  Bulow,  near 
Berlin,  was  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand,  and  five 
thousand  lay  in  Pomerania :  so  that,  without  drawing 
any  of  the  garrisons  from  the  fortresses,  Frederick 
William  could  bring  fifty  thousand  combatants  into 
the  field.     In  addition  td  this,  there  were  thirty-five 
thousand  men  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  in  the 
rear,  as  to  be  able  to  blockade  the  fortresses  on  the 
Oder,  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  to  act  as 
a  reserve  to  the  armies  in  the  field  ;  and  this  body  was 
>  schoeii,  constantly  receiving  accessions  of  force  from  the  new 
SoTm?!  levies,  both  of  the  line  and  the  landwehr,  which 
•nd  Hi»t.    were  in  progress  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;'  so 
Jom.  ir.     that,  when  hostilities  commenced  in  the  beginning  of 
265#        May,  Prussia  would  bring  an  accession  of  at  least 
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eighty  thousand  well  disciplined  troops  to  the  Rus-   chap. 
sian  standard,  and  this  force,  if  the  campaign  lasted  a 


few  months  longer,  might  be  expected  to  he  raised  to    1813\ 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  Russian  armies  at  this  period,  from  the  effect 
of  the  great  levies  and  unbounded  enthusiasm  of  Forehand 
1812,  were  much  more  considerable  ;  but  the  battles  S^r™.0 
and  hardships  of  its  dreadful  campaign  had  thinned tko>' 
the  ranks  of  the  veteran  soldiers,  and  the  new  levies, 
how  extensive  soever,  were  in  great  part  drawn  from 
provinces  so  remote,  that  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  make  their  appearance  on  the  theatre  of  war  till 
a  very  late  period  of  the  campaign.     At  the  advanced 
poets  in  Germany,  therefore,  where  the  contest  was 
to  commence,  their  forces  were  by  no  means  great ; 
and,  such  as  they  were,  scattered  over  an  immense 
extent  of  country.    Count  Wittgenstein  himself  was 
at  the  head  of  thirty-six  thousand  men,  between 
Berlin  and  Magdeburg,  while  thirty-three  thousand 
more,  under  the  command  of  Tettenborn,  Chernicheff, 
Woronzoff,  and  Milaradowitch,  were  scattered  in 
detached  parties  along  the  course  of  the  Elbe,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden  to  the  environs  of 
Magdeburg.     Twenty  thousand  more,  under  Barclay 
de  Tolly,  were  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Dantzic, 
Zamosc,  and  Thorn,  on  the  Vistula ;  a$d  a  great  re- 
serve, seventy  thousand  strong,  was  forming  in 
Poland,  under  the  orders  of  Sacken ;  but  they  were 
Still  far  distant,  and  could  not  possibly  reach  the»pr6ci»de 
banks  of  the  Elbe  before  the  end  of  July.     Thus,  ^^^ 
seventy,  thousand  Russians  were  the  very  utmost  that SchoeH  Rec- 

ii  290 

could  be  relied  on  for  immediate  operations  inSaxony ;  291 j  and 
and  if  to  them  we  add  fifty  thousand  Prussians,  the^''2^ 
whole  allied  force  might  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  Jom.  w. 
thousand  strong ;'  but  as  thirty  thousand  would  be 
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chap,  required   to   blockade  the  important  fortresses  of 

LXIX 

. ~  Magdeburg,  Wittenburg,  Torgau,  and  Koenigstein, 

1813-  on  the  Elbe,  it  was  doubtful  whether  more  than 
ninety  thousand  could  be  relied  on  for  offensive 
operations  on  the  Saxon  plains. 

The  first  blow  of  importance  in  this  memorable 
Occupation  campaign  was  struck  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ham- 
burg by "  burg.  The  fermentation  in  that  important  mercan- 
tbe  AlKet.  tue  emporium  had  been  very  great  daring  the  whole 

Russian  retreat ;  and  it  was  only  by  extraordinary 
rigour  and  vigilance  that  General  Cara  St  Cyr,  who 
commanded  the  French  garrison,  three  thousand 
strong,  had  been  able  to  maintain  his  authority 
amidst  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
all  but  insurgent,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
After  Wittgenstein,  however,  had  established  himself 
in  Berlin,  Tettenborn,  an  active  and  indefatigable 
partizan,  was  detached  towards  the  lower  Elbe  with 
three  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  Cossacks  ; 
and  at  his  approach,  General  Morand,  who  was  sta- 
March  u.  tioned  at  Neustadt,  retired  towards  Hamburg,  which 
12th.  latter  town  was  evacuated  by  the  whole  French  forces 
ietb.  on  the  day  following.  On  the  18th,  Tettenborn,  at 
the  head  of  the  advanced  guard  of  his  indefatigable 
Cossacks,  approached  the  town  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions and  astonishment  of  a  countless  multitude  of 
spectators.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  city,  the 
Russian  videttes  were  met  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
citizens  in  a  body,  who  filled  all  the  houses,  gardens, 
fields,  and  lanes  around.  A  tremendous  hurrah  ac- 
companied their  progress  through  this  dense  array, 
while  the  Cossacks  sang  their  merry  national  airs. 
At  the  gate  of  the  city  the  magistrates  appeared 
with  its  keys,  while  thirty  maidens,  clothed  in  white, 
strewed   wreaths   of   flowers   before   the    victors. 
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Shouts  of  unbounded  acclamation  now  arose  from   chap. 
the  countless  multitude :  the  enthusiasm  was  such, 


that  the  very  heavens  seemed  to  be  rent  asunder  by  1813* 
the  sound.  "  Long  live  the  Russians !  Long  live 
Alexander !  Long  live  Old  England !"  burst  from 
tens  of  thousands  of  voices ;  the  old  steeples  trem- 
bled with  the  acclamations;  the  roar  of  artillery, 
and  the  loud  clang  of  bells,  gave  vent  in  louder  notes 
to  the  universal  transports ;  numbers  wept  for  joy ; 
friends  and  strangers  alike  embraced,  and  wished 
each  other  joy  to  have  lived  to  see  such  a  day. 

"  Men  met  each  other  with  erected  look, 
Thestepe  were  higher  that  they  took; 
Friend*  to  eoqgratulate  their  friends  would  haste, 
And  long  inveterate  foes  saluted  as  they  past." 

The  worthy  Hamburgers,  in  the  first  transports 
at  their  deliverance  from  the  burdensome  yoke  which 
they  had  borne  for  seven  years,  ware  never  weary  of1  w.  to  r., 
expressing  their  astonishment  at  the  handful  of  men,  x  8\q. 
not  more  than  six  hundred  strong,  by  whom  it  had  p^£** 
been  effected;  and  it  was  not  a  little  increased  when 72. 
they  beheld  these  hardy  children  of  the  desert — ma^camp", 
Calmucks  and   Bashkirs— disdaining  the  civilized  ^£of 
luxuries  of  houses  and  beds,  pile  their  arms,  and  lie  Liberation, 
down  beside  their  steeds  in  the  squares  of  the  city,  conq/uu? 
with  no  pillow  but  their  saddles,  and  no  covering  but  17> 18- 
their  cloaks.1 

To  these  transports  of  joy,  however,  there  speedily 
succeeded  the  chill  of  disappointment,  and  the  terrors  inmrrec- 
of  disaster,  when  the  reinforcements  which  Tetten-^J^^ 
born  had  so  confidently  announced  did  not  make  their  £&■*  °f 

Morasd  tt 

appearance,  and  it  was  known  that  Morand  lay  at  Lunenburg, 
Bremen,  at  no  great  distance,  with  three  thousand Apnl  2t 
men,  meditating  vengeance  against  the  revolted  pa- 
triots.   Extraordinary  efforts,  ever  since  the  arrival 
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chap,  of  the  Russians,  had  been  made  to  raise  a  harsher 

LXIX 

force,  and  put  the  city  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  bat 


1813*  the  preparations  were  still  miserably  incomplete: 
there  were  no  guns  on  the  ramparts,  the  volunteers 
could  hardly  yet  handle  their  muskets,  and  the  ut- 
most anxiety  prevailed  lest  the  French,  stimulated  by 
the  thirst  for  plunder,  and  the  desire  of  intimidating 
the  insurrection  by  a  blow  at  so  great  a  community, 
should  return  and  take  a  signal  vengeance  on  the 
unhappy  Hamburgers.  From  this  calamity,  they 
were  saved  by  an  incident  so  extraordinary  that  it 
wears  the  aspect  of  romance.  An  English  detach- 
ment of  two  hundred  men  from  Heligoland  had  re- 
sist Mir.  cently  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  batteries  of  Bloxen  and 
Bremerlehe  at  that  point.  Encouraged  by  this  event, 
which  was  magnified  by  report  into  the  landing  of  a 
powerful  British  force  in  the  north  of  Germany,  the 
people  of  Lunenburg,  a  small  fortified  town  twenty 
miles  from  Hamburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
rose  against  the  French  authorities,  and  expelled 
their  feeble  garrison.  Morand  instantly  set  out  at 
April  i.  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  and  six  pieces  of 
cannon,  with  which  he  quickly  overcame  the  resis- 
tance of  the  yet  unarmed  Lunenburgers.  The 
gates  were  forced,  the  principal  inhabitants  seized, 
and  condemned  to  be  shot  next  day  at  noon  in  the 
April  2.  principal  square  of  the  city.  On  the  following 
morning  they  were  drawn  out  for  execution,  in  num- 
ber twenty-seven,  and  already  the  unhappy  men, 
amidst  the  tears  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  the  French  general,  had  put  on  the  fatal 
bandage,  when  a  sudden  hurrah  was  heard,  and  a 
violent  discharge  of  musketry  at  the  gates  announced 
that  succour  was  at  hand.  Alarmed  by  the  unlooked* 
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for  onset,  the  whole  French  troops  hastened  from  the    chap. 
place  where  the  execution  was  to  have  taken  place, 


to  the  ramparts,  and  the  prisoners  were  left  with    1813, 
their  eyes  bandaged,  and  their  arms  bound,  in  the 
middle  of  the  square.    With  speechless  anxiety  they 
and  their  families  listened  to  the  increasing  din  and 
tumult  at  the  gates :  for  a  short  time  the  quick  rattle 
of  musketry  showed  that  a  serious  action  was  going 
forward  :  soon  the  receding  throng,  and  numbers  of 
wounded  who  were  brought  into  the  square,  gave 
hope  that  the  Allies  were  prevailing,  and  at  length  a 
loud  shout  on  all  sides  announced  that  the  town  was 
carried,  and  deliverance  was  at  hand.     Instantly  the 
brave  Russians  rushed  into  the  centre  of  the  square ; 
the  prisoners  were  delivered  and  restored  to  their 
weeping  families ;  while  two  thousand  French  pri- 
soners, in  addition  to  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded, 
graced  the  first  triumph  of  the  arms  of  freedom  in 
Germany.     It  was   Chernicheff,   Benkendorff,   and 
Doernberg,  who  had  united  their  Cossacks  and  light 
troops,  and,  by  a  forced  march  of  fifty  miles  in  twenty- 1  vict.  et 
four  hours,  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  effect  this^*3*xfu 
marvellous  rescue.    Morand,  mortally  wounded,  was  scW), 
thrown  down  at  the  gates,  and  died  next  day.     The2io,'  211, 
prisoners  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  shot,  passed  ^r^00 
him,  as  he  was  carried  along  weltering  in  his  blood, 68, 79. 
in  the  first  moment  of  their  deliverance.1 

Immense  was  the  effect  which  this  moving  inci-  0enermi 
dent  produced  in  the  north  of  Germany.     The  ro-"»urrectioa 

*      .  -,,  ,.«■  .1     between  the 

mantic  character  of  the  adventure;  the  rapid  punish- Elbe  and 
ment  of  the  oppressors ;  the  sudden  destruction  of  80  th9  We8*r' 
considerable  a  body  of  the  enemy ;  all  contributed  to 
swell  the  general  enthusiasm,  and  soon  rendered  the 
rising  as  general  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser, 
as  between  the  latter  stream  and  the  Oder.     Mon- 
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chap,  brim  arrived,  indeed,  on  the  day  following  with  the 
lxiy    djvj8ion  Lagrange ;  and  Chernicheff  and  his  parti- 


1813.  sans  being  in  no  condition  to  oppose  such  consider- 
April  8.  able  forces,  withdrew  from  Lunenburg ;  but  this  re* 
Terse  was  not  of  long  duration — Lagrange's  division 
was  soon  after  recalled  to  Magdeburg,  and  the 
whole  country  between  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and 
the  Weser  evacuated  by  the  enemy.  The  insurrec- 
tion immediately  became  general  in  all  that  district; 
the  whole  Hanse  Towns  took  up  arms  and  expelled 
the  French  authorities ;  while  all  those  portions  of 
the  electorate  of  Hanover  which  were  evacuated  by 
the  French,  immediately  proclaimed  their  beloved 
sovereign  the  King  of  England,  and  a  regency  was 
formed  of  Hanoverian  noblemen,  with  their  head- 
quarters at  Hamburg,  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the 
newly  recovered  territory.  The  universal  cry  was 
for  arms,  to  the  desire  for  which  the  unnecessary 
cruelties  of  the  retreating  French  columns,  especially 
%  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bremen,  powerfully  con- 
tributed. This  desire  met  with  a  responsive  echo 
in  the  British  heart :  the  English  government  made 
the  most  extraordinary  efforts  to  forward  muskets, 
ammunition,  and  all  the  muniments  of  war,  to  those 
points  on  the  north  of  Germany  where  they  were 
required ;  and  so  well  was  their  zeal  seconded  by 
the  efforts  of  the  authorities  at  Woolwich  and  the 
manufacturers  at  Birmingham,  that  in  the  short 
1  Lond.  space  of  two  months  after  the  intentions  of  Prussia 
ipp!  No.  ^ere  ^r8t  known,  there  were  landed  on  the  coast  of 
i.  Ann.     Germany,  for  the  use  of  the  Russian,  Prussian,  an4 

Reg.  1813;  ^  -  _  9  m 

ii9,  vict.  Swedish  governments,  the  entire  military  equipments 
»u.°22,'  °*  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men ;  while  the 
23-  Elbe,  crowded  with  the  pendants  of  all  nations/  bad 
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already  resumed  its  place  as  one  of  the  principal  chap. 
commercial  estuaries  of  Europe.*  LXIX* 


While  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  the  maritime  portions  1813. 
of  Hanover,  the  favourite  thirty-second  military  di-Adnratf 
vision  of  the  French  empire,  were  thus  gliding  away  £\j£  g^ 
from  the  grasp  of  Napoleon — both  parties,  having  to 
a  certain  degree  concentrated  their  forces,  were  pre-  Man*  29. 
paring  to  strike  redoubtable  blows  on  the  plains  of 
Saxony.  In  the  end  of  March,  Wittgenstein  broke 
up  from  Berlin  and  moved  towards  the  Elbe  in  two 
columns,  one,  under  himself  in  person,  directing  its 
steps  towards  Wittenberg — the  other,  under  Bulow, 
advancing  towards  Dessau ;  at  the  same  time  Bor- 
ate], with  fifteen  thousand  Prussians,  formed  the 
blockade  of  Magdeburg;  and  Blucher  and  Win- 
zmgerode,  with  the  army  of  Silesia,  twenty-five 
thousand  strong,  and  ten  thousand  Russians,  ad- 
vanced towards  Dresden  from  the  side  of  Breslau. 
The  King  of  Saxony,  in  no  condition  to  withstand 
forces  so  considerable,  entered  into  a  convention  for 
the  evacuation  of  his  capital;  and  Davoust,  who 
commanded  the  French  garrison,  after  blowing  up, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  inhabitants,  an  arch  of  their 
beautiful  bridge  over  the  Elbe,f  retired  with  his 

*  The  military  stores  landed  from  March  18th  to  May  18th,  1813, 
in  Northern  Germany,  were  as  follows :— 


Field-pieces  complete,  with 

Linen  shirts 

58,000 

carriages  and  caissons 

218 

Gaiters 

87,190 

Muskets  and  bayonets 

124,119 

Sets  of  accoutrements 

90,000 

Swords 

34,443 

Knapsacks  complete 

63,457 

Suits  of  uniform  complete, 

Caps  and  feathers 

100,000. 

with  great- coats,  &c. 

150,000 

Pairs  of  stockings 

69,624 

Boots  and  shoes 

175,000 

Pounds  of  biscuits 

702,000 

Blankets 

114,000 

Do.  of  beef  and  pork 

691,000 

—See  Official  Statement  fa  Pbincb  Hardenberg's  Report,  29lA  Sept. 

1813,  m  Londonderry's  War  in  Germany.   Appendix,  No.  I.  p.  366. 

f  A  proclamation  of  the  French  marshal  had  announced,  that  at  the 

agnal  of  three  guns  being  fired,  all  the  inhabitants  should  keep  their 
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chap,   forces  in  the  direction  of  Leipsic.     On  the  day  fol- 
*   lowing,  the  Allies  entered  with  drums  beating  and 


the  Elbe. 


1813.  colours  flying,  amidst  the  enthusiastic  acclamations 
March  26.  of  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators  ;  for  though  the 
'  vict  et  court  of  Dresden  remained  faithful  to  its  engage- 
23°q>  "ll"  ments  with  Napoleon,  the  SaXon  people,  who  had 
.?d«l*be";    suffered  immensely  from  the  long-continued  presence 

11.    Oil,    Ol. 

Temoin      and  passage  of  the  French  troops,  were  almost  una- 
ocuiaire,    nimousiy  ranged  on  the  opposite  side,   and  their 
Fain,  l      hearts  heat  as  high  as  any  in  Germany  for  the  deli- 
verance of  the  fatherland.* l 

Wittgenstein's  approach  to  the  Elbe  was  preceded 
wittgen-    by  numerous  proclamations,  in  which  he  called  on  the 

stein  s  ap-       *  * 

proachto  Saxons  to  join  the  great  effort  now  making  for  the 
freedom  of  Germany.  The  tone  of  these  popular 
addresses  is  well  worthy  of  attention;  they  show 
how  completely  the  principles  of  the  contest  had 
changed  sides  ;  how  thoroughly  military  despotism 
had  engrafted  itself  on  democratic  ambition,  and  that 
the  French  Revolution  was  henceforward  to  be  corn- 
houses  5  some,  nevertheless,  attracted  by  curiosity,  repaired  to  the  banks 
to  witness  the  work  of  destruction.  On  the  train  being  fired,  a  serpen- 
tine light  wound  round  the  undermined  buttress,  and  immediately  after 
the  whole  was  enveloped  in  smoke :  a  dazzling  light  next  rose  out  of 
the  cloud,  followed  by  a  burst  of  fire,  which  ascended  to  the  heavens ; 
the  arches  adjacent  were  soon  seen  to  gape,  rise  a  little,  and  instantly 
fall  into  the  waves  beneath,  with  a  crash  louder  than'  the  loudest  thun- 
der. This  beautiful  bridge,  so  well  known  to  travellers,  was  begun  in 
1344 ;  but  it  was  brought  to  perfection  in  1737  by  Augustus  IL  It  is 
550  feet  long,  resting  on  seventeen  buttresses  and  sixteen  arches,  with 
an  iron  balustrade  and  broad  foot-pavement.— See  Temoin  Oculaire 
des  Evenemens  h  Dresde  en  1813,  p.  80,  81.     Odelkbkn,  ii.  8Q,  81 . 

*  On  the  26th  April,  a  Saxon  battalion,  which  had  surrendered  in 
Thuringia,  and  to  which  at  Altenburg  its  arms  and  artillery  had  been 
restored,  defiled  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying  before  the  hotel 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  was  reviewed  by  the  two  allied  monarchs." 
—Recti  de  ce  qui  s* est  passe  £  Dresde  e/^1813,  par  un  Temoin  Oculaire, 
112. 
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bated,  in  a  great  measure,  with  its  own  weapons.*    chap. 
They  produced  an  extraordinary  impression  in  the 


Saxon  provinces.  In  proportion  as  the  French  troops  1813, 
evacuated  the  villages,  they  instantly  rose  and  joined 
the  invaders ;  every  where  the  Tugendbund  had  in 
secret  paved  the  way  for  their  reception:  and  almost 
before  the  banners  of  Napoleon  were  out  of  sight* 
the  landwehr  and  the  landsturm  were  organized, 
and  a  fearful  patriotic  warfare  was  springing  out  of 
the  sufferings  and  indignation  of  the  people.  If  the 
French  columns  remeasured  their  steps,  or  the 
chances  of  war  again  threw  the  insurgent  villages 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  inhabitants  fled  at 
their  approach  ;  the  flour  and  grain  were  destroyed ; 
barrels  of  every  sort  of  liquor  pierced  and  run  out ; 
the- mills  and  boats  burned  and  scuttled;  and  the»  Fain,  i. 
proclamations  of  the  allied  sovereigns  met  with  as  s^u°Re 
ready  obedience  in  the  territories  of  the  princes  of  «M  ». 

352  367 

the  Rhenish  confederacy  as  in  their  own  dominions.1     ' 

Previous  to  finally  withdrawing  across  the  Elbe, 
Eugene,  in  order  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  concentrate 

*  "  Germans,**  said  he,  "  we  open  to  you '  the  Prussian  rauks ;  you 
▼01  there  find  the  son  of  the  labourer  placed  beside  the  son  of  the 
prince;  all  distinction  of  rank  is  effaced  in  these  great  ideas — the  king, 
liberty,  honour,  country!  Amongst  us  there  is  no  distinction  but  that 
of  talent,  and  of  the  ardour  with  which  we  fly  to  combat  for  the  com. 
roon  cause.  Liberty  or  death  1  These  are  the  rallying  words  of  the 
soldiers  of  Frederick  William.  Saxons !  Germans !  From  the  great  era 
of  1812,  our  genealogical  trees  will  count  for  nothing;  the  exploits  of 
our  ancestors  are  effaced  by  the  degradation  of  their  descendants.  The 
regeneration  of  Germany  can  alone  produce  new  noble  families,  and 
restore  their  lustre  to  those  which  before  were  illustrious.  He  who  is 
not  for  liberty  is  against  it ;  choose  between*  our  fraternal  embrace  and 
the  point  of  our  yictorions  swords.  Rise,  Saxons!  Free  your  king 
from  his  fetters ;  exterminate  the  stranger  from  the  land  $  and  may 
you  soon  have  a  free  king,  and  may  he  reign  over  a  free  people  P— * 
Wittgenstein  to  the  Saxons,  23d  and  30th  March  1913.  Schobll, 
tUcueil,  L  352  and  357. 

VOL.  IX.  M 
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chap,   hi 8  forces,  tbat  he  might  thus  obtain  an  accurate  idea 

LX1X 

of  their  amount,  took  post  at  Mockern,  a  little  in 


181  *■  front  of  Magdeburg,  and  there  stood  firm.  Wittgen- 
combat  of  stein  accordingly  collected  his  troops,  and,  on  the  4th 
andVtr^t  April,  attacked  the  French  with  great  vigour  he- 
of  Eugene   tween  Mockern  and  Leitzkau.     It  was  rather  an 

acrois  tb« 

Elbe.  affair  of  advanced  posts  than  a  regular  battle  ;  for 
no  sooner  were  the  French  tirailleurs,  who  as  usual 
behaved  with  the  greatest  gallantly,  driven  in,  than 
the  main  body  of  their  army  began  to  retire.  In 
this  movement,  however,  they  felt  severely  the  su- 

Aprii  4.  periority  of  the  allied  horse ;  two  French  regiments 
of  lancers,  who  strove  to  protect  the  retreat,  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  for  the  most  part  made 
prisoners  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  fortunate  occur- 
rence of  nightfall  that  a  total  rout  was  prevented, 
and   the  troops  succeeded   in   making  good   their 

April  5.  way  t0  Magdeburg.  Next  day  Wittgenstein  con- 
tinued the  pursuit,  and  leaving  Bulow's  corps  to 
blockade  that  fortress,  and  Kleist  with  his  Prussians 
before  Wittenburg,  took  post  himself  at  Dessau. 
Meanwhile   Winzingerode,   having    merely  passed 

April  7.  through  Dresden,  pushed  on  to  Halle,  which  he 
occupied  in  strength ;  upon  which  Eugene,  to  pre- 
serve his  communications  with  Frankfort  and  the 
great  road  to  the  Rhine,  concentrated  his  troops  on 
the  Upper  Saale,  leaving  only  a  portion  of  his  army 
at  Magdeburg.  The  conduct  of  General  Thielman, 
who  commanded  the  Saxon  garrison  of  Torgau, 
was  at  this  period  the  subject  of  great  anxiety.  Dis- 

N  traded  between  duty  to  his  sovereign  and  to  his 

country,  he  did  not  openly  join  the  Allies,  but  refused 
to  admit  Regnier  with  a  French  garrison,  sent*  to 
replace  him,  and  waited  behind  his  formidable  ram- 
parts for  the  instruction  of  ulterior  events.    But, 
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though,  the  line  of  the  Elbe  was  broken  through  at  chap. 
its  two   extremities,  at   Dresden  and    Hamburg,   LXIXa 


and  doubt  existed  as  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Saxon    1813k 
garrisons,  Eugene  boldly  maintained  his  ground  in  i  Fain  £ 
the  centre,  and,  resting  on  the  strong  fortress  of  ,20>  123, 
Magdeburg,  still  made  good  his  post,  undismayed  Hist,  x! 
alike  by  external  calamity  and  internal  defection.1    HlCoJ]cU 
What  mainly  contributed  to  support  the  spirits  of*™  24,26. 
the  French1  soldiers  amidst  the  multiplied  disasters  NapoIeoB.s 
with  which  they  were  oppressed,  was  the  prospect mw8ures 
of  being  speedily  joined  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  ting  out  for 
powerful  reinforcements  which  he  was  bringing  upth<  Axmja 
from  the  Rhine,     In  effect,  Napoleon,  who  in  his 
address  to  the  legislative  body  on  the  23d  March, 
had  announced  his  speedy  departure  for  the  army, 
had  recently  completed  all  the  arrangements  requisite 
before  setting  out  for  the  theatre  of  war.     Letters  March  30. 
patent  were  addressed  to  the  Empress,  conferring  on 
her  the  office  and  dignity  of  Regent,  with  the  seat  of 
president  of  the  council  of  state,  and  the  power  of 
pardon    consequent   on  that   exalted  station ;    but 
without  the  right  of  sanctioning  any  decree  of  the 
senate,  or  proclaiming  any  law.    On  the  same  day, 
she  was  invested  with  the  elevated  office  with  great 
pomp,   and  received  the  homage  of  the  principal 
dignitaries  of  the  empire.     It  was  Napoleon's  inten- 
tion to  have  set  out  immediately  after  this  imposing 
ceremony;  but  the  importance  of  the  negotiation  with 
Austria,  and  the  incomplete  state  of  the  preparations 
on  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  retarded  his  departure 
for  a  fortnight  longer.    At  length,  on  the  15th  April  AU  l5m 
he  bade  adieu  to  the  Empress  and  King  of  Rome,  and 
set  out  for  the  Rhine,  having  previously  thus  ex- 
plained his  views  of  the  approaching  campaign  to 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  Prince  Schwartzenberg, — 
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chap.  «  I  set  out,  and  I  will  send  orders  to  your  lieutenant- 

-  LX1X>   general  Friraont,  at  the  same  time,  to  denounce  the 

1813.    armi8tice.     I  will  be  in  person,  on  the  first  days  of 

May,  with  three  hundred  thousand  men,  on  the  right 

bank  of  the  Elbe.    Austria  may  increase  her  forces 

at  Cracow  at  the  same  time  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 

'  Fain,  i.    thousand,  and  assemble  thirty  or  forty  thousand  in 

indais.7'  Bohemia,  and  the  day  that  I  arrive  at  Dresden  we 

p£cMja»t.  will  debouch  all  at  once  on  the  Russians.   It  is  thus 

245/ ,x#     we  shall  succeed  in  pacifying  Europe."  l 

Napoleon  arrived  at  Mayence  at  midnight  on  the 
Amvai  of  i6th,  and  remained  there  eight  days.  They  were 
May"™,  *  any  thing,  however,  but  days  of  rest  to  the  indefati- 
"dpf^.*nt gable  monarch;  every  thing  immediately  assumed 
there.  a  new  aspect,  and  his  ardent  mind  communicated  its 
energy  to  all  the  subordinate  authorities  by  whom  be 
was  surrounded.  The  fortifications  of  the  fortress 
were  repaired  with  extraordinary  vigour  during  the 
whole  of  April,  and  crowds  of  labourers  from  the 
whole  neighbourhood  collected  for  that  purpose: 
those  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  received  pay ; 
those  from  the  right,  or  German  side,  nothing. 
Great,  however,  as  were  the  efforts  made  to  put  this 
frontier  fortress  in  a  respectable  posture  of  defence, 
they  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  exertions  at  the 
same  time  going  on  to  collect  and  forward  troops  to 
reinforce  the  army.  The  accounts  from  Thuringia 
and  the  banks  6f  the  Saale  were  daily  becoming 
more  alarming :  the  Elbe  had  been  crossed  at  many 
points  ;  the  enemy's  light  troops  were  advancing  in 
all  directions ;  Leipsic  and  Nuremburg  were  in  their 
Bands;  Erfurth  itself  was  menaced;  terror,  the 
forerunner  of  disaster,  had  already  brought  in  ima- 
gination the  Russians  down  to  the  Rhine.  Nor  wad 
the  political  horizon  less  gloomy.    Austria  had  as- 
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suined  a  position  more  than  doubtful.   Even  the  offer  chap. 

L.XIX 

which  Napoleon  had  made  to  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  to 


restore  Silesia  to  the  imperial  crown,  had  been  refused,    181d* 
on  the  ground  that  they  could  consent  to  no  aggran- 
dizement at  the  expense  of  Prussia ;  while  the  King 
of  Saxony,  distracted  between  a  conscientious  regard 
lo  his  engagements,  and  the  daily  increasing  enthu-i  odai.  i. 
siasm  of  his  subjects  and  troops  to  the  allied  cause,?* •  ™b- 
had  recently  repaired  to  Prague,  where  there  was***!).  *• 
every  reason  to  apprehend  that  his  policy  would  be 
determined  by  that  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.1 

In  these  critical  circumstances,  when  every  day 
and  hour  was  not  only  of  importance  to  withstand  Napoleon'. 
the  allied  forces  actually  in  the  field,  but  to  prevent ^gm^hu 
the  accession  of  new  and  still  more  formidable  powers  f?r°et 

there. 

to  their  league,  the  energy  of  Napoleon  seemed  to 
rise  with  the  difficulties  against  which  he  had  to 
contend,  and  to  acquire  an  almost  supernatural  de- 
gree of  vigour.  In  every  direction  officers  were 
dispatched  to  hasten  the  march,  and  collect  the  still 
unformed  bodies  of  the  conscripts,  who,  before  they 
'were  well  able  to  handle  their  muskets,  were  hurried 
off  to  the  Rhine ;  while  the  Emperor,  seated  on  the 
bridge  of  Mayence,  seemed  to  count  the  numbers  of 
even  the  smallest  bodies  of  men  who  were  passed 
over,  and  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  young  novices 
in  arms  with  a  portion  of  his  own  ardent  and  uncon- 
querable spirit.  But  this  searching  inspection  demon- 
strated how  much  was  yet  to  be  done  to  restore  the 
efficiency  of  the  French  military  establishment,  and 
told  but  too  clearly  that  the  Grand  Army  had  irrevo- 
cably sunk  amidst  the  disasters  of  Russia.  Notwith- 
standing the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  augment  that 
important  branch  of  the  service,  the  number  of  caval- 
ry which  crossed  by  the  bridge  of  Mayence  had  not 
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chap,  yet  exceeded  four  thousand ;  and  when  it  was  recoL- 
lected  how  completely  the  ranks  of  horse  had  been 


181a"   swept  away  during  the  Moscow  campaign,  and  how 
powerful  the  Allies  were  in  that  arm,  this  circum- 
stance afforded  a  melancholy  presage  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  contest  which  was  impending.     Nor  was  the 
condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery more  encouraging.    Though  strong  in  num- 
bers, and  animated  with  courage,  they  were  weak  in 
all  the  other  qualities  which  constitute  the  strength 
of  an  army.    The  youths  who  had  been  torn  from 
their  homes  to  recruit  the  armies,  hurried  forward 
to  the  frontier  by  forced  marches  which  surpassed 
their  strength,  and  emaciated  by  the   scanty  and 
unwholesome  food  which  they  had  received  on  the 
way,  presented  in  great  part  the  most  miserable 
aspect ;  and  before  they  ever  saw  the  enemy,  their 
ranks  exhibited  nearly  as  woful  an  appearance  as 
those  of  the  veterans  who  had  survived  the  horrors 
of  the  Moscow  campaign.     The  - "  uniformity  of 
ills,"  so  well  known  in  armies,  and  of  such  sinister 
presage  when  not    surmounted   by  extraordinary 
mental  vigour,  or  a  sudden  tide  of  success,  was  al- 
ready visible ;  and  though  the  patriotic  ardour  of 
the  young  conscripts  earned  them  in  a  surprising 
manner  through  their  di&culties,  and  they  evinced 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  when  passing  the  Empe- 

i  od«i  i.  ror'  yet  *'  wa8  *>u*  to°  evi<lent  that  they  were  un- 
17, 19.  equal  to  the  fatigues  of  the  approaching  campaign; 
oJw,    and  that,  though  they  might  possibly  prove  victo- 

&Aoei>01'  rioU8  in  J*^8*  battles,  they  would  melt  away  under 
lucueii',  si.  the  effects  of  dripping  bivouacs,  or  the  horrors  of 
*°°a        military  hospitals.1 

The  condition  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  guard,  was  still  move 
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deplorable.  The  unfortunate  quadrupeds  which  were  chap. 
harnessed  to  the  guns,  or  placed  beneath  the  un-   LXIX' 


skilled  ridefs  who  had  been  pressed  into  the  rank*,    1813' 
fek  nose  of  the  enthusiasm  which  supported  the  ha-  B&d  con<K- 
man  conscripts ;  and  the  accumulated  evils  of  forced  cavalry  and 
marches,  had  provender,  and  cold  beds  on  the  ground, artiUery- 
fell  upon  them  with  unmitigated  severity.  So  strong* 
ly  had  the  evils  of  a  long  line  of  detached  carriages 
been  felt  in  Russia,  that  they  now  went  into  the 
other  extreme.  Strict  orders  had  been  given  to  keep 
the  guns,  vehicles,  and,  columns  close  to  each  other: 
wherever  the  ground  permitted  it,  they  spread  the 
columns  over  the  fields  adjoining  the  road ;   and  the 
cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  staff,  and  waggon  train, 
all  marched  pell-mell,  and  often  in  the  mgst  fright- 
ful confusion,  while  the  constant  cry  repeated  by  the 
officers,  "  close  up,  dose  up,"  occasioned  a  perpetual 
shake  and  agitation  in  the  ranks.    Such  enormous 
assemblages  of  men  in  so  narrow  a  compass,  soon 
consumed  the  whole  provisions  which  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  inhabitants  on  the  road-side ;  pil-  9 
lage  in  consequence  beeame  unavoidable  in  the  ad- 
joining districts  with  the  succeeding  columns ;  and 
the  army,  thus  speedily  collected  together  without 
adequate  previous  preparations,  suffered  nearly  asiodei.i. 
much  before  arriving  on  the  Elbe,  as  they  had  done  ]*^*4: 
in  the  preceding  campaign  from  the  march  through  323/324. 
Lithuania.1 

Napoleon  left  Mayeuce  on  the  24th,  and  arrived 
at  Erfurth  the  succeeding  day.     The  army,  which  Fore««  of 
by  extraordinary  efforts    he  had  there  collected,  ^^pe- 
though  without  any  adequate  cavalry  or  artillery, riod- 
was   extremely  formidable  in  point  of  numerical 
amount.      His    whole    forces    were    divided    into 
fourteen  corps,  besides  the  imperial  guard  and  re- 
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chap,  serve  cavalry;   and  their  total  amount  was  little 
-— — —less  than  four  hundred  thousand  men.*    This  was 


1813.  f}je  force,  however,  upon  which  the  Emperor  had 
to  rely  for  the  whole  campaign,  and  in  every  part 
of  Germany.  A  considerable  portion  of  it,  though 
all  collected  in  the  depots  in  the  interior,  had  not 
yet  reached  the  theatre  of  action ;  and  three  corps 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  garrisons  of  Dantzic, 
and  on  the  Oder,  and  on  the  Lower  Weser  or  Elbe. 
The  corps,  however,  which  -were  under  his  imme* 
diate  command,  or  so  near  a%  to  be  available  even  at 
the  outset  of  the  campaign — viz.  those  of  Ney  at  Wei- 
mar, of  Marmont  at  Gotha,  of  Bertrand  at  Saalefield, 
and  of  Oudinot  at  Coburg,  with  the  guards  and  re- 
serve cavalry — amounted  to  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  effective  men,  independent  of  forty  thou- 
sand under  Prince  Eugene,  which  were  still  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Magdeburg.  The  strength  of 
this  immense  host,  however,  consisted  in  its  infan- 

'jom.iv.  try»  it;  had  a*  7et  onl7  tbree  hundred  and  fifty 
270, 272.  pieces  of  cannon,  though  that  number  was  doubled 
323,' 825.  before  the  close  of  the  campaign,  and  could  only 
Conq'xxiL  muster  six  thousand  horse — a  poor  set-off  to  nearly 
*a,  34.  thirty  thousand  superb  cavalry,  which  glittered  ia 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy.1 

Although  the  forces  which  the  Allies  brought 

io'eriority  into  the  field  in  the  latter  part  of  the  contest,  when 

i'ttoopi™  Austria  had  joined  the  alliance,  were  much  more 

ingof  the    considerable,  and,  even  in  its  opening  stages,  more 

MIB  *    "   powerful  in  cavalry  and  veteran  troops,  yet  at  this 

period  they  were  decidedly  inferior  in  numbers  to 

their  opponents.    So  distant  were  the  resources  of 

the  Russian,  so  incomplete  as  yet  the  preparation  of 

*  See  App.  A,  chap.  lxix. 
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the  Prussian  monarchy,  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  chap. 
campaign,  they  could  only  collect  a  hundred  and  ten     XTX' 


thousand  regular  troops,  of  which  forty  thousand    181^ 
wore  absorbed  in  blockading  the  fortresses  on  the 
Elbe  and  the  Oder ;  leaving  not  quite  seventy  thou- 
sand to  meet  the  shock  of  battle  in  the  plains  of 
Leipaic*    In  these  circumstances,   it  appeared  to 
many  a  hazardous  and  imprudent  step  to  cross  the 
Elbe,  of  which  the  whole  fortresses  were  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  venture  into  the  Saxon 
plains  in  presence  of  Napoleon,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  force  twofold  more  numerous ;  and  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  called  to  mind  the 
fatal  effects  of  a  similar  advance  over  the  same 
ground,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Jena,  seven  years 
before.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  armies  at  these  two  periods  were  essen- 
tially different.   Napoleon  was  then  at  the  head  of  a 
veteran  and  victorious— he  now  led  on  a  newly  raised, 
or  beaten  army ;  the  Prussians,  then  advancing  singly 
to  the  shock,  were  now  supported  by  the  experience, 
and  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  Russian  con- 
querors.    Seven  years  of  oppressive  rule  had  united 
every  heart,  and  upraised  every  hand,  in  the  north  of 
Germany ;  the  superiority  of  the  Allies  in  cavalry  re- 
moved every  reasonable  ground  for  apprehending 
total  defeat ;  and  even  though  the  forward  move- 
ment might  be  attended  with  some  peril,  it  was 
worth  incurring,  in  the  hope  of  determining  the  he- 
sitation of  the  court  of  Dresden,  and  stimulating 
the  favourable  tendencies  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna. 
Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  advance  of 
the  Allies  continued.    Leaving  the  Viceroy,  whose 

*  See  App.  B,  chap*  Uiz. 
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chap,  troops  were  concentrated  between  Magdeburg   and 

the  Saale,   to  the  right,  Wittgenstein  crossed    the 

1813.    JEli^  jn  force  at  Dessau,  and  concentrating  his  troops 

with  those  which  bad  passed  at  Dresden,  advanced 

to  Leipeic,  while  his  right  wiog  occupied  Halle  and 

the  adjoining  Tillages ;  and  Alexander  and  Frede- 

2i£*n.  nek  William,  leaving  the  headquarters,  where  such 

Faio,i.      important  diplomatic  arrangements  had  been  con- 

Scho<ii,Re-  eluded,  at  Kalisch,  moved  on  to  Dresden,  and  estab- 

29o!929i.  lished  themselves  there  on  the  8th  of  April.1 

If  the  confused  and  motley  array  of  worn-out 
Aipectof  veterans   and  youthful  conscripts,  which  crowded 
MdP^r  ^e  r04M*  ^rora  Mayence  to  Erfurth,  was  descriptive 
troop,  which  of  the  last  efforts  though  still  unbroken  spirit  of  the 
DrM&L    French  empire ;  the  hardy  warriors,  savage  horse- 
men, and  enthusiastic  volunteers  who  composed  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  ranks,  were  still  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  varied  nations,  from  the  deserts  of 
Asia  to  the  centre  of  civilised  Europe,  who  were 
now  roused  to  resist  them.     Unbounded  was  the 
astonishment  of  the  citizens  of  Dresden  when  the 
Cossacks  and  Calmucks,  the  forerunners  of  Winxin- 
gerode's  corps,  first  appeared  amongst  them*     The 
uncombed  beards  and -shaggy  dress  of  many  of  these 
nomad  warriors ;  their  long  lances  and  hardy  steeds  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  piles  of  plunder  which  they  bore 
between  their  saddles  and  horses9  backs,  at  first  ex- 
cited no  small  degree  of  terror  in  the  minds  of  the 
citizens,  which  was  increased  rather  than  diminished 
when  they  beheld  these  Asiatic  warriors,  *frgfag 
oriental  airs,  pile  their  arms  in  the  streets,  strew  a 
little  straw  on  the  pavements,  and  lie  down  to  rest 
beside  their  steeds,  picketed  to  the  walls,  which  had 
accompanied  them  from  the  Volga  and  the  Don. 
By  degrees,  however,  these  apprehensions  wore  off : 
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the  uncouth  warriors  were  found  to  be  kindly  and   chap. 

LX1X* 

sober  ;  a  copious  supply  of  brandy,  bread,  herrings, 


and  onions,  always  put  them  in  good-humour ;  and    1813* 
soon  they  were  to  be  seen  carrying  the  children  in 
their  arms  for  hours  together,  and  teaching  them 
to  speak  and  sing  in  Russian.    Shortly  after,  these 
rude  hosts  were  followed  by  the  more  regular  co- 
lumns of  the  Russian  army :  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery  succeeded  each  other  without  intermission, 
in  the  finest  possible  state  of  discipline  and  equip* 
ment ;  and  when  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  King  April  24. 
of  Prussia,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  divisions 
of  guards,  defiled  ever  the  bridge  and  entered  the 
city,  all  the  spectators  were  lost  in  astonishment  at 
the  aspect  of  the  troops,  which,  after  undergoing  the 
fatigues  of -so  dreadful  a  campaign,  appeared  in  all 
the  pomp  and  majesty  of  unsullied  war.     Garlands 
of  flowers  were  every  where  strewed  on  their  ap-1  Tfaoia 
proach;  the  windows  were  filled  with   rank  and  ^86,7 09. 
beauty,  and  the  monarchs  entered  the  town  between  JJ-^ 
a  double  rank  of  damsels  clothed  in  white,  bearing 
baskets  loaded  with  all  the  beauty  of  spring.1 

But  if  the  long  columns  of  the  Russian  army,  and 
the  varied  appearance  of  their  troops  were  descriptive  Appwance 
of  the  vast  extent  of  their  empire,  and  the  prodigious  dm  troop* 
force  of  that  enthusiasm  which  had  brought  the 
military  force  of  such  distant  regions  into  the  heart 
of  Europe,  still  more  interesting,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  was  the  aspect  which  the  patriot  bands  of 
Prussia  wore.  The  chasseurs  of  the  guard,  in  par- 
ticular, excited  general  attention,  and  conveyed  a 
lively  idea,  both  of  this  sacrifices  which  her  people 
had  made  to  deliver  their  country,  and  of  the  heroic 
spirit  with  which  they  were  animated.  A  thousand 
young  men,  almost  all  of  the  best  families,  marched 
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chap,   in  the  ranks  with  ardour  to  battle,  where  more  than 

LX1X* 

two-thirds  of  their  number  found  an  honoured  grave. 


1813*  rpjie  ban(]8  0f  volunteers,  clothed  in  black,  were 
much  more  numerous.  Many  different  provinces 
had  contributed  to  form  them ;  and  a  large  propor- 
tion were  composed  of  the  young  men  at  the  uni- 
versities, who  now  took  the  field  under  the  direction 
.  of  the  same  men,  as  officers,  to  whom  they  had  for- 
merly listened  with  reverence  in  the  professors* 
chairs.  Many  distinguished  membens  of  the  uni- 
versities, in  particular  Jahn  and  Staffens,  appeared 
with  a  warlike  air,  and  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
band  of  followers.  These  distinguished  bands, 
however,  though  overflowing  with  courage,  and 
burning  to  signalize  themselves,  scarcely  appeared 
broke  in  to  a  discipline  sufficiently  strict  for  the 
arduous  duties  upon  which  they  were  about  to^nter; 
and  many  of  them  were  still  of  such  tender  years  as 
to  be  obviously  unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  a  cam- 
paign. Numbers  of  these  gallant  youths,  too  young 
to  be  admitted  into  the  ranks,  and  hardly  able  to 
carry  a  musket,  followed  the  regiments,  supplicating 
to  be  allowed  to  join  their  elder  comrades.  One  boy 
of  ten  years  was  to  be  seen,  entreating  the  officers  of 
different  regiments,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  receive 
him  in  the  ranks  of  volunteers,  if  not  as  a  private,  at 
.  T£m#  least  as  a  drummer ;  while  another,  only  nine,  was 
oral.  94.  reclaimed  by  his  parents  at  Breslau,  by  advertisement 
93, 94.      in  the  public  newspapers. 

These  noble  bands  took  the  field,  under  the  sanc- 

Noble  •pmt  tion,  and  impressed  with  the  liveliest  feelings,  of 

tLjwlt*   religious  duty ;  it  was  from  that  holy  spring  that 

animated.   tf,e  gp^  destined  to  combat,  and  ultimately  conquer, 

the  worldly  passions  of  the  French  Revolution,  took 

its  rise.  "  We  marched,"  says  one  of  the  volunteers, 
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the  poet  Koraer,  "in  parade  from  Zoblen  to  Rogau,   chap. 
a  Lutheran  village,  where  the  church,  with  great 
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simplicity,  but  also  with  great  taste,  had  been  deco- 
rated for  the  convention  of  the  volunteers.  After 
singing  a  hymn  of  my  composition,  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish  delivered  an  address,  full  of  manly 
vigour  and  public  enthusiasm.  Not  a  dry  eye  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  whole  assembly.  After  the  service 
he  pronounced  the  oath  before  us,  for  the  cause  of 
humanity,  of  fatherland,  of  religion,  to  spare  neither 
substance  nor  soul — to  conquer  or  die  for  the  right. 
We  swore !  He  then  fell  on  his  knees,  and  besought 
God  for  a  blessing  on  His  champions.  .  It  was  a 
moment  when  the  present  thought  of  death  kindled 
flame  in  every  eye,  and  beat  heroism  in  every  heart. 
The  oath,  solemnly  repeated  by  all,  and  sworn  on 
the  swords  of  the  officers,  and  Luther's  hymn, '  Eine 
feste  burg  ist  unser  Gott,'  (It  is  a  stronghold  that  is 
under  God,)  concluded  the  ceremony — upon  which  a 
thundering  vivat  burst  from  the  congregation  of 
champions  for  German  freedom,  while  every  blade 
leaped  from  its  scabbard,  and  gleams  of  warlike  light 
shone  through  the  sanctuary.  The  hour  was  so 
mueh  the  more  impressive,  that  most  of  us  went  out 
with  the  conviction  that  it  was  the  last  time  wei 
should  ever  meet."1  With  such  holy  rites  did  theCwo,i.ne 
champions  of  German  freedom  prepare  themselves  March  30, ' 
for  the  fight.  The  moral  world  was  shaken  to  its  i£utfce 
foundation  :  again,  as  in  the  days  of  Michael,  Duty  Pandora» 
based  on  religion,  was  arrayed  against  Talent  desti- 
tute of  God. 

The  Emperor  and  King  lived  at  Dresden  with 
the  utmost  simplicity,  and  won  the  hearts  of  all 
classes  by  the  affability  of  their  demeanour,  and  the 


Korntr  to 
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chap,   readiness  with  which  they  were  at  all  times  accessible 

LX1X 

to  the  complaints,  not  only  of  their  own  troops  but 


1813.    Qf  tke  gaxon  people.     Both  appeared  in  public  with- 
Habiu  of   out  guards,  or  ostentation  of  any  sort.     Alexander, 
p/ror  and   *n  particular,  frequently  walked  out  attended  only  by 
££&,**     an  aide-de-camp,  and  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the 
and  reii-    crowds  who  thronged  round  him,  in  so  much  that  no 
fu0^  which  small  difficulty  was  sometimes  experienced  in  mak- 
ItiLua*    *nS  ^is  wa7  through.*    But  it  was  chiefly  in  the 
respect  paid  by  themselves  and  their  followers  to  the 
rites  of  religion,  that  the  difference  appeared  between 
the  allied  sovereigns  and  the  French  authorities  by 
which  they  had  been  preceded.    The  day  after  their 
entry  was  Easter  Sunday;  and  it  was  celebrated 
from  daybreak  by  the  soldiers  of  both  armies  with 
extraordinary  solemnity.    The  whole  troops  appear- 
ed in  their  very  best  and  neatest  attire.  Every  where 
the  Cossacks  were  to  be  seen  buying  stained  eggs  to 
present  to  their  comrades ;  wherever  the  Russians  met, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  rank,  they  gave  the 
salute,  "Christ  is  risen,"  to  which  the  reply  was,  "Yes, 
he  is  risen  indeed."  f  The  Emperor  was  the  first  to  set 
this  devout  example ;  and  having,  after  the  preceding 
midnight,  assisted  at  the  solemn  service  of  Easter  in  a 
little  Greek  chapel  established  in  one  of  the  apartments 

*  He  inhabited  the  beautiful  Bruhl  palace  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
the  shady  walks  of  the  garden  of  which  had  been  for  long  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  children  of  the  better  classes*  Strict  orders  had  been 
given  in  the  first  instance  to  close  the  gates  against  these  noisy  intru- 
ders; but  no  sooner  was  the  Emperor  informed  of  the  privation  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed,  than  he  gave  directions  to  have  them 
admitted  as  usual,  and  often  walked  out  to  divert  himself  with  the  spor- 
tive happiness  of  his  little  allies.  The  King  of  Prussia  did  the  same 
fit  the  royal  palace  of  Racknitz,  which  formed  his  residence.— .ZYmom 
Oculaire,  213.     Odel.  113. 

t  "  Christos  woskres.— Istinnoe  woskres." 
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of  the  Brohl  palace,  he  immediately  addressed  that  ex-   crap. 

LX1X. 

presskm  to  every  one  of  bis  officers  present/  Divine 


service  was  performed  by  tbe  chaplains,  or  "  popes  * 
S3  they  are  called,  of  all  the  different  Russian  regi- 
ments quartered  in  Saxony ;  and  this  was  succeeded 
by  a  splendid  review,  in  which  a  noble  body  of  seven 
thousand  cavalry,  headed  by  the  Archduke  Constan- 
tino who  had  just  arrived  from  Pilnitz,  paraded 
before    the    sovereigns    at    Dresden.      Superficial 
readers  may  consider  these  incidents  as  trifles,  but 
they  are  straws  which  show  how  the  wind  sets ;  and 
the  reflecting  observer  will  not  deem  it  the  least  in- 
teresting incident  in  this  memorable  year,  that  the 
sovereigns   and  armies  which  at  length  delivered 
Europe,  were  bound  together  by  the  common  ties 
which  unite  man  to  bis  Creator ;  and  that,  after  all 
human  powers  had  failed  in  combating  the  forces  of 
the  Revolution,  victory  was  at  length  brought  back  to  1  0deL  ii. 
the  arms  of  freedom,  when  they  went  forth  to  the  fight  ^  l*£J 
with  the  ancient  war-cry  of  the  warriors  of  the  Cross  m. 
on  (heir  banners,  "  In  this  sign  you  shall  conquer." l 
During  his  stay  at  Erfurth,   Napoleon   put  the 
last  hand  to  the  organization  of  bis  army;  gaveconfuuon 
directions  for  strengthening  the  two  citadels  of  theJJ^^^ 
town,  and  putting  them  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  and  French  line 
established  hospitals  for  six  thousand  men.     Mean- 
while Eugene,  firm  in  his  position  between  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Saale  and  Elbe,  and  Magdeburg,  quiet- 
ly awaited  the  approach  of  the  Emperor,  who  left 
Erfurth  early  on  the  morning  of  the  28tb,  mounted  April  28. 
on  horseback,  and  commenced  the  campaign.     The 
conscripts,  as  the  long  and  brilliant  cortege  of  the 
Emperor  passed  through  their  ranks,  gazed  with 
delight  on  the  hero  who  had  filled  the  world  with 
Ws  renown ;    and  the  cheers  with  which  he  was 
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chap,  saluted  were  almost  as  loud  and  general  as  in  the 
'   most  brilliant  period  of  his  career.  But  these  cheer- 


1813.   jng  signs  died  away  when  Napoleon  had  passed  ;  and 
the  first  day's  inarch  was  sufficient  to  convince  every 
observer  that  the  ancient  discipline  and  order  of  the 
army  were  at  an  end,  and  that  the  admirable  preci- 
sion of  the  soldiers  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz  had  been 
buried  with  the  Grand  Army  in  the  snows  of  Russia. 
The  Emperor  slept  that  night  at  Eckartsberg,  having 
passed  in  his  journey  over  the  field  of  Auerstadt, 
already  immortalized  in  the  annals  of  French  glory. 
During  the  whole  march,  the  imperial  cortege  was 
obliged  to  force  its  way,  with  almost,  brutal  violence, 
through  the  dense  crowd  of  infantry,  cannon,  horse- 
men, and  waggons  which  encumbered  the  highway ; 
pillage  had  already  commenced  on  all  sides ;  and  the 
disorders  of  the  troops  not  only  inflicted  on  the  un- 
happy inhabitants  all  the  miseries  of  war,  but  evinced, 
even  under  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  the  relaxed 
discipline  and  imperfect  organization  of  his  army. 
Under  the  very  windows  of  the  hotel  which  he  in- 
habited, a  vast  crowd  of  disorderly  soldiers  was  col- 
lected, who,  with  loud  shouts  and  dissonant  cries, 
continued  during  the  whole  night  to  feed  a  huge  fire, 
by  throwing  into  it  the  furniture,  beds,  and  property, 
>  odd.  i.    of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  into  whose  houses  they 
Fdo3!.      kfl(*  broken,  and  Who,  by  a  single  day's  presence  of 
337.         the  imperial  headquarters,   found  themselves  de* 
275. l "     prived  of  their  whole  moveable  effects.1 

The  direction  of  Napoleon's  march  was  determined 

Approach   by  the  important  consideration  of  effecting  a  junction 

ll^l  to°  with  the  Viceroy  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Saale ; 

each  other.  an(j  with  this  view  he  advanced  next  day  to  Nauru* 

pr     '   berg,  while  Ney  reached  Weissenfels,  after  having 

driven  back  the  Russian  videttes,  which  now,  for  the 
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first  time,  began  to  show  themselves  on  the  road,  chap 
Meanwhile  the  Viceroy,  to  facilitate  the  junction,   LXIX' 


ascended  the  course  of  the  Saale,  and  on  the  same  1813- 
day  arrived  at  Merseberg,  so  that  the  two  armies 
were  now  not  more  than  twenty  miles  distant. 
Eugene's  forces  consisted  of  three  corps,  Victor's, 
Lauriston's,  and  Macdonald's,  and  mustered  full  forty 
thousand  combatants,  besides  those  left  in  garrison 
in  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe :  already  the  thunder 
of  their  artillery  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and 
soon  an  aide-de-camp  from  the  Viceroy  announced 
the  joyful  intelligence  to  the  Emperor,  that  his  troops 
had  passed  the  Saale  by  the  bridge  of  Merseberg,  and 
that  a  junction  had  been  effected  between  the  two 
armies.  The  young'conscripts  in  Ney's  corp9,  which 
formed  the  head  of  the  advance,  gazed  with  wonder 
on  the  veterans,  many  of  them  mutilated,  who  had 
survived  the  Moscow  campaign  ;  while  they,  reani- 
mated by  the  sight  of  the  dense  columns  which  were 
hourly  thronging  to  their  support,  forgot  the  horrors 
of  the  retreat,  and  fondly  hoped  that  the  glorious 
days  of  the  Grand  Army  were  about  to  returji.  Joy-soih  April. 
fully  the  united  host  moved  towards  the  enemy,  who !  F*in»  »• 

389    341 

occupied  Halle,  Naumberg,  Leipsic,  and  all  the  adja-  j„m.  w. " 
cent  roads,  while  the  advanced  guards  proceeded  on^;  .  39 
the  road  to  Weissenfels.1 

No  sooner  were  the  Allies  aware  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  in  such  strength,  than  they  took  mea-Powtiomnd 
sures  to  concentrate  their  forces ;  but  the  situation  ^^J* 
of  their  troops  was  such  as  to  afford  the  most  serious 
ground  for  disquietude.  Not  more  than  eighty  thou- 
sand men  were  scattered  along  the  line  of  the  Elbe, 
from  the  Bohemian  mountains  to  the  sea,  without 
any  other  point  of  support  than  Dresden,  a  town 
which  could  not  be  said  to  be  fortified.     The  bridges 

vol..  ix.  N 
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chap,  of  Meissen,  Muhlberg,  and  Rosslau,  by  which  they 
had  passed,  were  not  yet  even  covered  by  tetez-de- 
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pout — Dessau  alone  had  a  tolerable  bridge-head ;  and 

the  reinforcements  hi  their  rear  were  all  absorbed  in 

blockading  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 

Thus,  it  was  impossible  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy 

with  any  thing  approaching  to  an  equality  of  force ; 

yet  was  retreat  still  more  hazardous,  as  it  would 

weaken  the  moral  influence  which  their  advance  had 

produced  ip  Germany,  and,  by  renewing  its  terrors, 

might  revive  all  the  vacillations  of  the  cabinet  of 

Vienna,  and  even  induce  it  to  throw  its  forces  into 

the  opposite  scale.     Nor  were  the  chances  of  battle 

so  unequal  as  tbey  at  first  sight  appeared  ;  for  though 

Napoleon  was  greatly  superior  upon  the  whole,  it 

was  by  no  means  certain  that  his  forces  would  all  be 

concentrated  upon  one  field  ;  the  quality  of  the  allied 

troops  was  undoubtedly  better  than  the  conscripts 

by  whom  they  were  to  be  opposed ;  and,  above  all,  the 

*  Precis  a«  great  superiority  of  their  cavalry,  which  was  nearly 

mST*    twenty-five  thousand  strong,  while  that  of  the  French 

scboeii,  ii.  was  not  five  thousand,  both  precluded  the  possibility 

Fain,  i.  '  of  total  defeat,  and  promised  the  most  brilliant  results 

3a>' 84K  in  case  of  success.1 

These  considerations  having  induced  the  allied 

Combat  at  sovereigns  to  risk .  a  battle,  it  was  no  sooner  ascer- 

fndTa'th  of ta*ne(i  ^at  Napoleon  had  passed  the  Saale,  near 

Marshal     Weissenfels,  on  the  30th  April,  than  the  Russian 

and  Prussian  forces  were  moved  forward  with  all 

imaginable  expedition,  to  prevent  his  advance  to 

Jjeipsic,  give  him  battle  in  the  plains  of  Lutzen, 

and  drive  him  back,  in  case  of  success, into  the  marshes 

formed  by  the  Pleisse  and  the  Elster.     The  Prussian 

army  was  concentrated,  on  the  1st  May,  at  Roethe: 

Wittgenstein,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Russians, 

was  at  Zwenkau  ;  while  Winzingerode  and  Milara- 
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dowitch,  more  in  advance,  observed  the  movements  chap. 
of  the  enemy  on  the  roads  of  Naumberg  and  Chem-  txlXm 
nitz.     It  was  in  crossing  the  defile  of  Gr&nebach,    18ls* 
that  the  head  of  the  French  column  first  encountered 
the  Allies,  who  were  strongly  posted  with  six  guns 
on  the  heights  of  Poserna,  on  the  opposite  bank,  to 
defend  the  great  road,  which,  after  descending  into 
the  valley  of  that  name,  and  passing  the  village  of 
Reppach,  ascends  the' opposite  steep  to  enter  upon 
the  great  plains  of  Lutzen  and  Leipsic    The  infe- 
riority of  Napoleon's  forces  in  cavalry,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  approach  this  advanced  guard  with  cau- 
tion, and  the  French  infantry  moved  on  in  squares, 
as  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  in  Egypt.    Marshal 
Bessieres,  Duke  of  Istria,  colonel  of  the  Imperial 
Guards,  was  among  the  foremost  of  the  horsemen 
who  advanced  to  reconnoitre  the  enemies9  position, 
when  a  cannon-shot  killed  the  brigadier  of  his  escort. 
"  Inter  that  brave  man/9  said  the  marshal;   and 
hardly  had  the  words  passed  his  lips,  when  a  second 
cannon-ball  struck  himself  on  the  breast,  and  laid  him 
dead  on  the  spot.    His  body  was  immediately  covered 
with  a  white  6heet,  to  conceal  the  calamity  from  the 
soldiers  ;  and  no  one  spoke  of  the  event  even  at  the 
imperial  headquarters — an  ominous  practice,  which 
commenced  during  the  calamities  of  the  Moscow  re- 
treat, and  was  continued  in  this  campaign,  from  the 
rapid  consumption  of  men  of  the  highest  rank  and 
consideration  by  which  it  was  characterized.     Great 
confusion  prevailed  for  some  time  at  the  attack  of 
the  defile  on  the  opposite  side,  from  the  want  of  pre- 
cision in  the  movements  of  the  troops,  and  three 
hundred  men  were  struck  down  in  the  squares  with- 
out the  enemy  being  dislodged ;  but  at  length  twenty 
pieces  of  the  artillery  of  the  Guard  were  brought  up, 
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chap,  and  under  cover  of  their  fire  the  leading  square  got 
LX,X#   through,  and  the  allied  vanguard  retired,  leaving 


1813#  open  to  the  enemy  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  Lut- 
CauUin-  «en.*  The  French  army  occupied  Lutzen  and  the 
les^Fain.  adjacent  villages,  where  they  slept ;  the  young 
i.  341, 343. gUard  bivouacked  round  the  tomb  of  Oustavus  Adol- 
jom.i7.  "phus;  sentinels  were  placed,  to  preserve  from  de- 
vfct  *t6  struction  during  the  night  the  trees  which  shaded 
Conq.  xxii.  the  grave  of  the  hero  of  the  north.1 

31    32 

'  Next  morning  the  French  troops,  being  aware 

Movement,  that  they  were  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  advanced 

™*hpewidonin  close  order  towards  Leipsic,  ready  at  a  moment's 

French,     warning  to  form  square,  to  resist  the  formidable 

cavalry  to  which  they  were  opposed.     General  Lan- 

ris ton,  with  his  corps,  the  advanced  guard  of  Eugene's 

army,  moved  on  the  road  from  Merseberg ;  he  met 

with  no  resistance  till  he  arrived  at  Lindenau,  the 

western  suburb  of  Leipsic ;    but  there  the  streets 

were  barricadoed,  and  the  houses  loopholed;  and,  as  a 

*  Ever  since  the  campaign  of  Italy,  in  1796,  Marshal  Bessieres  hod, 
in  different  ranks,  commanded  the  guard  which  accompanied  Napoleon 
in  his  battles.  He  was  one  of  his  most  esteemed  lieutenants  ;  and  he 
deserved  the  Emperor's  regard,  as  well  by  his  military  experience  and 
ability,  as  by  his  talent  for  civil  affairs  and  his  fidelity  to  his  interests. 
His  body  was  embalmed,  and  arrived  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalidcs,  at 
Paris,  on  the  20th  May,  where  it  was  interred;  and  the  Emperor 
wrote  the  following  touching  letter  to  his  widow,  who  was  inconsolable 
for  his  loss  : — "  My  cousin:  Your  hibband  has  died  on  the  field  of 
honour.  The  loss  which  you  and  your  children  have  sustained  U 
doubtless  great ;  but  mine  is  still  greater.  The  Duke  of  Istria  has  died 
the  noblest  death,  and  without  suffering ;  he  has  left  a  reputation  with- 
out spot,  the  best  inheritance  he  could  bequeath  to  his  children.  My 
protection  is  secured  to  them  ;  they  will  inherit  all  the  affection  which 
I  bore  to  their  father.0 — When  the  author  visited  Paris,  in  May  1614, 
the  lamps  were  burning  night  and  day  hi  the  mausoleum  of  the  de- 
ceased, by  the  pious  care  of  his  widow,  who  still  daily  visited  and  spent 
some  time  in  his  tomb.  The  King  of  Saxony  erected  a  monument  to 
Bessieres,  on  the  spot  where  he  fell.— See  Fain,  i.  844,  345 ;  and  Las 
Cases,  vi.  45. 
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serious  resistance  was  expected,  the  troops  halted,   chap. 
and  the  fire  of  artillery  commenced.     Macdonald's 


corps  followed  on  the  same  line,  and  neither  of  these  1818# 
were  engaged  in  the  subsequent  action.  On  the 
great  road  from  Lutzen  to  Leipsic,  the  main  body 
of  the  French  army,  under  Napoleon  in  person,  ad- 
vanced in  a  dense  array  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, and  chariots,  crowding  the  road  from  Weissen- 
fels  to  Lindenau ;  and  it  seemed  hardly  possible  for 
any  efforts  to  restore  order  to  the  prodigious  accu- 
mulation of  men  and  carriages  which  were  there 
assembled.  Marmont's  corps  formed  the  vanguard 
of  the  array ;  next  to  him,  Bert  rand  brought  up  his '  f«b,  i 
Italians  from  Nossen ;  behind  them,  between  Naum-  y*®j  2ft9' 
berg  and  Weissenfels,  came  Oudinot's  men ;  while  CoDq- »». 

32   33 

the  Imperial  Guards  and  reserve  cavalry  were  still  j0i.  ,v. 
further  in  the  rear,  and  Ney's  dense  columns  covered  216' 277# 
the  flank  of  the  huge  array  as  far  as  Lutzen.1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  allied  sovereigns,  who  had 
taken  the  field  on  the   29th  April,   and  put  them-  Allied 
selves  at  the  head  of  their  respective  armies,  were  J^of*1"1 
resolved  to  give  battle  in  the  plains  of  Lutzen.   Not*tkick- 
that  they  were  insensible  of  the  risk  which  they 
ran  in  combating  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  superior 
forces,  especially  in  the  thickly  studded  villages  of 
Saxony,  where  their  magnificent  cavalry  would  be 
of  little  avail;  but  political  considerations  of  the 
highest  importance,  connected  with  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Dresden,  forbade  them  to  recede  or  act 
on  the  defensive  at  this  particular  juncture.     TheyMi)r2t 
crossed  the  Elster,  therefore,  near  Pegau,  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d,  and  advanced  with  all  their 
forces,  directing   their   march   towards  Jena,  and 
threatening  the  enemy's  right,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
vonrnmrjication  with  Bohemia  and  the  forces  of  the 
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chap.  Austrian  monarchy.    The  plan  of  attack  Was  to  re- 

LX1X 

*  fuse  their  own  right,  and  make  no  considerable  effort 


181S-   in  the  centre,  but  endeayour  to  force  back  the  ene- 
my's right,  turn  it,  and  cut  him  off  from  the  Saale, 
and  then  inundate  his  rear  with  a  numerous  caval- 
ry, to  which  he  had  no  corresponding  force  to  op- 
1  Precu  de  pose.    Blucher's  Prussians  were  in  the  front ;  next 
isuT*"     came  Wittgenstein's  Russians :  Winzingerode's  Rus- 
schwii,     gians,  with  the  Russian  and  Prussian  guards,  and 
305, 306.'  the  cavalry  of  both   armies,  formed  the  reserve. 
2h  ode?/  I11  ^is  order  the  troops,  after  having  enjoyed  an 
i.  47,49.   hour  and  a  halfs  rest,  advanced  to  the  attack  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.1 
-  The  hostile  armies  thus  approached  each  other  in 
BitUeof    a  very  peculiar  manner:   for  both  were  in  open 
column,  and  actually  under  march ;  and  they  came 


into  collision  like  two  men-of-war  attempting  to 
M*r  *•  each  other  on  opposite  tacks.  Napoleon,  aware  that 
the  enemy  were  not  far  distant,  but  ignorant  of  their 
intentions,  and  not  expecting  them  to  stand  firm 
that  day,  bad  been  on  horseback  since  nine  in  the 
morning ;  and  he  had  passed  the  monument  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  when  he  was  first  roused  to  a  sense 
of  his  situation  by  the  sound  of  artillery  on  his  ex- 
treme left  at  Lindenau.  He  immediately  halted 
with  his  suite,  and  surveyed  the  distant  combat  with 
his  telescope,  after  which  he  remained  half  an  hour 
in  meditation,  directing  the  troops  merely  to  continue 
their  march,  with  their  ranks  as  close  as  possible, 
i  otui.  i.    Suddenly  a  tremendous  cannonade  arose  in  rear  of 

49  50 

Fain,  i'  bis  tight,  in  the  direction  of  Great  and  Little  6dr- 
p^dfin'  6Chen;  while  his  telescope,  still  directed  towards  Lin- 
schoen,Re-denau,  showed  him  the  inhabitants  peaceably  posted 
sob,  so*,  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  no  enemy's  force 
deployed  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  buildings.1 
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He  instantly  perceived  that  the  attack  was  to  be  ex-    c&ap. 

LXIX 

pected  on  the  other  side,  and 'Marshal  Ney,  obser- 


1813. 


Ting  that  his  corps  was  assailed,  set  off  at  the  gallop 
to  put  himself  at  its  head. 

In  truth,  matters  bad  assumed  a  serious  aspect, 
from  the  very  first,  in  that  quarter.     The  French  Comm«nce- 
infantry  there  occupied  the  village  of  Gross  Gorschen,  ^©n,  and 
Klein  Gorschen,  Rahno,  and  Kaia,  which  lie  near  each  i?00!!?.of 
other,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  square,  on  the  right, 
in  the  plain  between  Lutzen  and  Pegau.    The  plain 
is  there  traversed  by  the  deep  channel  of  a  rivulet, 
called  the  Flossgraben,  which  was  crossed  by  the 
whole  combined  army  in  small  compact  columns,  and 
formed  a  support  to  the  right  after  these  columns 
bad  deployed.    Emerging  from  behind  the  heights, 
where  they  had  taken  their  rest  entirely  concealed 
from  the   enemy's   view,   the  allied  army,   eighty 
thousand    strong,  moved    on    in    four   deep    black 
columns,  with  a  powerful  artillery  in  front,  which 
immediately  commenced  a  heavy  concentric  fire  upon 
Gross  Gorschen  ;  which  the  French  infantry  in  the 
village  sustained  with  admirable  intrepidity.     Soon, 
however,  it  was  assailed  by  two  Prussian  brigades, 
under  General  Ziethen,  with  such  vigour,  that,  after 
a  gallant  resistance,  Souham's  division,  which  was 
charged  with  its  defence,  was  driven  out  and  pur- 
sued to  some  distance.     The  brave  Prussians,  burn* 
ing  with  ardour,  followed  up  their  success  With  the 
utmost  impetuosity  ;    Klein   Gorschen  and  Rahno 
were  also  carried  amidst  deafening  cheers :  both  vil-iLond#  22, 
lages  were  speedily  wrapped  in  flames;  black  volumes ^hin** 
of  smoke  enveloped  the  whole  right  of  the  field  ofRec.ii.so6, 
battle,  and  aide-de-camp  after    aide-de-camp   wasi#  6o.  Fain, 
dispatched  to  Napoleon,  pressing  for  reinforcements/-360'351' 
or  all  was  lost  in  that  quarter,1 
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chap.       The  Emperor's  resolution  was  instantly  taken* 

LXIX 

"  We  have  no  cavalry ,"  said  he.     "  No  matter :  it 


1813.   wjn  jje  a  battie  as  in  Egypt ;  the  French  infantry  is 
Napoleon's  equal  to  any  thing,  and  I  commit  myself,  without 
™p"°rSJeto  alarm,  to  the  inherent  valour  of  our  young  con- 
disorder,     scripts."      Orders  were  immediately  dispatched  to 
Macdonald,  who  was  on  the  left  near  Lindenau,  to 
retrace   his  steps,    and    direct    his    march    to   the 
point  of  attack,  on  the  right ;  the  Viceroy,  gifted 
with  the  true  eye  of  a  general,  had  already  stopped 
his  advance  on  hearing-  the  cannon  to  the  right,  and 
enjoined  him  to  incline  in  that  direction ;  orders 
were   simultaneously  sent   to  Marmont  to  hasten 
across  the  fields  in  the  same  direction  ;   Bertraiid 
was- instructed  to  advance,  as  quickly  as  possible,  on 
the  other  side  ;  while  the  whole  troops  on  the  road 
between  Lutzen  and  Leipsic  were  at  once  halted, 
and  wheeled  into  line  by  a  movement  to  the  right 
Napoleon  himself  set  off  with  his  suite  in  the  same 
direction,  directing   his   rapid  course  to  the  point 
vict  «t    where  the  smoke  was  thickest  and  the  cannon  loud- 
36,D37"M  est ;  but  before  these  various  succours  could  arrive, 
35in,352    disasters  wellnigh  attended  with  fatal  consequences, 
Loud.  23.  had  ensued  in  that  direction.1 

Wittgenstein,  overjoyed  at  the  success  of  his  first 

Counter     attack,  which  had  answered  his  most  sanguine  ex- 

movcments  pectations,  resolved  to  support  it  to  the  utmost  of 

genttefii.     his  power,  and  direct  his  principal  forces  in  that 

quarter,  while  at  the  same  time  he  distracted  the 

enemy's  attention  by  a  furious  onset  upon  his  centre. 

He  brought  up  therefore  his  second  line,  and  a  part 

of  his  reserves,  which  had  now  become  necessary ; 

for  Ney,  having  moved  forward  the  divisions  Brenier, 

Gerard,  and  Marchand,  to  the  support  of  Souham, 

which  advanced  in  squares,  as  at  the  battle  of  thf 
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Pyramids,  had,  by  a  brilliant  charge  with  the  bayo-  chap. 
net,  regained  the  lost  villages,  and  driven  back  the   LXIX~ 


Allies  almost  to  the  ground  they  occupied  at  the    1813* 
commencement  of  the  action.  A  few  words  addressed 
by  the  Prussian  generals  to  their  men  when  the 
second  line  came  up,  restored  their  confidence,  and 
they  returned  to  the  attack  of  the  burning  villages 
with  redoubled  ardour.     Nothing  could  withstand 
their  impetuosity.     The  French  columns,  driven  out 
of  the  houses,  were  charged  in  the  intervening  open 
ground  by  the  allied  horse,  and  thrown  into  confu- 
sion. Several  regiments  of  conscripts  disbanded  and 
fled;  the  plain  was  covered  with  fugitives,  and  dis- 
may overspread  the  whole  French  right.     Seeing 
his  attack  thus  far  successful,  Wittgenstein  brought 
up  his  reserves  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians  to 
decide  the  victory :  these  noble  troops  advanced  in 
the  finest  order,  through  a  driving  tempest  of  cannon 
shot  from  the  French  batteries,  and,  pressing  inces- 
santly forward,  carried  the  villages  of  Klein  Gor- 
schen  and  Hahalali  by  assault,  and  drove  the  enemy 
beyond  Kaia,  the  key  of  the  French  right,  which 
became  the  prey  of  the  flames,  and  remained  burning 
furiously,  uncTccupied  by  either  party.     The  French 
whole  line,  in  the  centre  and  on  the  right,  retired 
five  or  six  hundred  paces,  abandoning  also  the  village 
of  Starsiedel,   which    the    Allies,    however,   were 
not  in  sufficient  strength  to  occupy.     It  was  now 
six  o'clock  ;  the  battle  seemed  gained  :  the  French1  F.in,  i. 
right,  driven  back  a  mile-and-a-half,  had  not  only^f,66" 
been  expelled  from  the  five  villages  which  formed  its  Schoel,,Re' 
strongholds,  but  jn  great  part  thrown  into  disorder.1 307,  309. 
Half-an-hour's  further  advance  would  bring  the  Allies  codVm.l 
upon  the  line  of  Bertrand's  march  forward,  and  cut*®' 39, 
him  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  army ;  while  their 
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chap,  numerous  and  magnificent  cavalry  were   already 
'  forming  in  dense  and  menacing  masses  to  sweep 


1819.  aiong  the  open  plains,  in  the  rear  of  the  whale 
enemy's  centre  and  left,  and  complete  his  destruction 
in  a  quarter,  and  by  a  force  to  which  he  had  nothing 
to  oppose. 

No  sooner  were  these  disastrous  tidings  brought 
Napoleon  to  Napoleon,  than  he  set  out  at  the  gallop  to  restore 
^•^^  affairs  by  his  own  presence  at  the  scene  of  this  ter- 
reitore  the  rjb]e  conflict.  On  approaching  the  right  wing,  clearer 
evidence  appeared  at  every  step  of  the  imminence  of 
the  danger.  The  plain  was  covered  by  conscripts  fly- 
ing from  the  dreadful  (ire  of  the  Russian  artillery  r 
the  columns  which  still  held  together  were  retreating, 
closely  followed  by  the  allied  infantry;  and  the 
threatening  clouds  of  their  horse  were  preparing  to 
deluge  the  field  the  moment  that  the  last  villages 
were  passed.  Yet,  even  in  these  circumstances  of 
alarm,  the  Emperor  received  the  most  touching 
proofs  of  the  devotion  of  his  troops \  the  broken 
crowds  of  conscripts  reformed  in  haste  at  the  sight 
of  the  imperial  staff,  and  endeavoured*  by  forming 
little  knots  or  squares,  to  arrest  the  disorder ;  num- 
bers rejoined  the  ranks  Which  still  held  together ; 
the  wounded,  which  were  carried  past  in  numbers 
every  minute  increasing,  never  failed  to  salute  the 
Emperor  with  the  wonted  acclamations — cries  of 
"Vive  VEmpereur!"  broke  from  lips  soon  about  to  be 
silent  in  death,  and  a  faint  expression  of  joy  illumi- 
nated the  countenances  of  the  dying  youths  when 
the  well-known  form  of  Napoleon  flitted  before  their 
eyes.  Never  had  the  French  army  displayed  more 
devoted  valour — never  did  the  generals  and  officers 
evince  a  more  heroic  spirit — and  never,  except  peiv 
haps  at  Wagram,  had  the  Emperor  exposed  his  p£r« 
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soil  more  than  at  that  awful  crisis.  But  he  was  deeply  chap. 

LXIX. 

impressed  with  the  danger  of  his  situation :  orders 


were  already  given  for  a  retreat;  and  when  an  aide*,  *8*?# 
de-camp  brought  the  intelligence,  as  he  came  up,  that  6 1, 52. 
Ney's  second  attack  on  Kaia  had  failed,  he  received  ^7*  282. 
the  news  with  a  terrific  exclamation — u  Ha  !"  accom-  Load-  *** 

_  Sohoell, 

panied  by  a  look  to  Berthier  and  Caulaincourt,  which  fee.  u. 
froze  every  heart  around  him  with  horror.1  *  309# 

Both  parties,  perceiving  that  the  decisive  point  of 
the  battle  was  to  be  found  in  the  ruins  of  Kaia,  Prodigious 
strove,  by  accumulating  forces  upon  it,  to  secure  to^  ^.^ 
themselves  so  important  an  acquisition;   like  two***18?**- 

iivo  point* 

skilful  players  at  chess,  who  successively  bring*  up 
all  their  forces  to  support  the  attack  or  defence,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  struggle,  of  often  an  inconsi- 
derable piece  on  the  board.  Napoleon,  placing  him- 
self at  a  short  distance  behind  the  village,  arranged 
the  broken  remains  of  Ney's  divisions,  which  had 
been  already  engaged,  preceded  by  the  division 
Ricard,  with  his  aide-de-camp  Count  Lobau  at  their 
head,  for  a  fresh  attack.  These  gallant  troops  ad* 
vanced  with  cool  intrepidity ;  and  being  now  decid- 
edly superior  in  number  to  their  opponents,  they 
drove  them  back  behind  Kaia,  and  into  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Klein  Gorschen.  Blucher's  Prussians 
of  the  reserve,  however,  issued  with  ihe  utmost 
Vigour  from  that  village  ;  a  furious  combat  ensued 
in  the  plain  between  the  two ;  Gerard  add  Brenier 

*  "  The  moment  was  very  critical :  the  Emperor  called  me  to  his  side, 
and  asked,  where  were  the  treasure  and  equipages.  '  I  have  executed/ 
replied  I,  '  the  orders  of  your  majesty ;  they  are  at  Lutfcen.'  '  Lose 
not  a  moment  then/  said  he*  *  to  move  them  back  to  Merseberg ;  it  is 
our  rallying  point  in  the  event  of  retreat/  The  whole  baggage  imme- 
diately took  the  road  for  Merseberg,  where  I  arrived  at  night,  and  found 
it  occupied  by  a  division  of  Eugene's  corps,  which  had  been  detached  in 
the  utmost  haste  to  occupy,  during  the  alarm,  that  important  point."-*  , 

Souvenirs  d*  Dumas,  iii.  499. 
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chap,  both  fell  severely  wounded  at  the  head  of  their  troops* 
LXIX*   the  former  exclaiming,  "  Soldiers,  the  moment   is 


1813.  arrived  when  every  Frenchman  who  has  the  feelings 
of  honour  in  his  bosom  should  conquer  or  die."  Nor 
would  the  Prussians  recede  an  inch;  the  Berlin 
Jvkt.  ct  volunteers  melted  away  under  the  fire,  but  stood 
Conq.  xxiu  immoveable ;  both  parties  kept  their  ground  with 
jom.  iv.  undaunted  resolution,  and  as  the*  shades  of  evening 
FV6cU?a'  began  to  creep  over  the  field,  the  flashes  of  the  mus- 
Schoei),  ketry  on  either  side  appeared  fixed  to  one  spot,  and 
309, 310.  almost  close  to  each  other.1 

This  obstinate  conflict,  however,  gained  for  Napo- 
Conflict  of  leon  what  he  alone  required  to  wrest  their  hard- 
lotuntVen  earned  successes  from  the  Allies — time.  While  the 
and  French  combat  was  raging  between  Kaia  and  Klein  Gor- 

conscripts.  °      ° 

schen,  the  other  corps  of  the  French  army  came  up  ; 
the  Imperial  Guard  was  now  assembled  close  behind 
Kaia  in  reserve,  with  Napoleon  at  its  head ;  Ber- 
trand's  forces  were  on  the  one  side,  Marmont's  infan- 
try issued  from  the  willow  thickets,  which  adjoined  the 
Flossgraben,  on  the  other.  Seventy  thousand  French 
infantry  pressed  upon  the  Allies,  who  at  that  point 
had  not  more  than  forty  thousand  to  oppose  to  them. 
As  a  last  effort,  Wittgenstein  ordered  the  artillery  of 
General  Winzingerode  to  march  forward,  and  take 
the  enemy,  combating  between  the  villages,  on  their 
left  flank,  while  his  infantry  advanced  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  now  almost  exhausted  Prussians.     This 
able  manoeuvre  bad  at  first  a  surprising  success ;  one 
of  his  divisions  debouched  from  Eisdorf,  beyond  the 
Flossgraben  streamlet,  and  drove  back  Marchand's 
division  of  Marmont's  troops ;  while  another  rein- 
forced the  Prussians  between  the  villages,,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  guns  on  the  enemy's  flank,  a  third 
time  with  loud  shouts  drove  him  out  of  Klein  Gor* 
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scben  and  Kaia,  and  back  to  the  Imperial  Guard  of  chap: 

LXiX. 

Napoleon.    An  interesting  yet  melancholy  incident 


1813. 


took  place  in  the  contest  for  the  burning  villages;,^1* 
the  volunteers  of  Berlin  and  the  young  conscripts  of  s&9,  seo. 
Paris  met  amidst  the  ruins ;  both  made  their  first  Vwd 
essay  in  arms,  but  both  fought  with  the  courage  of  c™p-  *• 
veteran  soldiers,  hand  to  hand,  body  to  body,  heart  Jom.V 

•       282    283 

to  heart;  these  gallant  youths  struggled  with  invin-  Pr^b  in' 
ciWe  obstinacy  amidst  the  flames,  and  nearly  a  half  f^Jl  *** 
of  each  found  there  an  untimely  grave.1  *  311/312. 

Napoleon  now  saw  that  the  decisive  moment  had 
arrived:  all  his  reserves  within  reach,  except  the*""1    m 

charge  of 

Imperial  Guard,  had  been  engaged.  He  forthwith  the  French 
drew  out  that  formidable  host,  which  had  so  often G,u^d,, 
decided  'the  fate  of  European  fields.  Sixteen  bat- 
talions of  the  young  guard  were  drawn  up  in  a  close 
column,  preceded  by  sixty  pieces  of  its  incomparable 
artillery,  commanded  by  Drouot,  and  followed  by 
the  whole  reserve  cavalry.  This  weighty  column 
soon  made  its  way  through  the  crowd  of  fugitives, 
which  lay  in  its  line  of  advance.  Nothing  could 
withstand  the  swift  and  deadly  fire  of  Drouot's  guns, 
which  seemed  absolutely  to  be  discharged  as  they 
moved  along :  Kaia  was  regained,  and  the  Allies 
forced  back,  still  facing  about,  and  firing  to  Klein 
Gorschen.  The  Prussian  battalions  were  now  so 
much  reduced  by  eight  hours'  incessant  fighting,  that 

*  "  I  had  nothing,"  said  Ney  to  General  Mathieu  Dumas  after  the 
battle,  "  but  battalions  of  conscripts ;  but  I  had  good  reason  to  congra- 
tulate myself  on  their  conduct.  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  achieved  as 
much  with  the  grenadiers  of  the  guard*  I  had  before  me  the  best  troops 
of  the  enemy,  including  the  whole  Prussian  Guard ;  our  bravest  war. 
riors,  after  having  twice  failed,  would  probably  have  never  carried  the 
villages ;  but  Jive  timet  I  ledjmck  those  brave  youtlis,  whose  docility,  and 
perhaps  inexperience,  have  served  me  better  than  the  most  veteran 
valour*  the  French  infantry  can  never  be  too  young."— Souvenirs  de 
Dimas,  Hi.  499. 
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chap,  they  formed  little  more  than  a  line  of  tirailleurs, 

LXIX 

which  was  obliged  to  fall  back  behind  that  village 


1813-  to  reform.  There,  however,  the  fight  was  renewed ; 
Mortier  had  a  horse  shot  under  hiip ;  Dumoustier 
fell  by  his  side :  while  on  the  Prussian  side  Scharn- 
horst  was  mortally  wounded,  the  Prince  Leopold  of 
Hesse  Horn  berg  and  Prince  Mecklenberg  Strelits 
killed ;  but  the  Guard,  enveloped  by  clouds  of  dust 
and  spoke,  still  steadily  advanced,  and  the  receding 
sound  of  their  artillery  and  light  of  their  guns 
showed  that  the  enemy  was  in  retreat  on  the  right. 
At  the  same  time  the  Viceroy,  who  at  this  critical 
moment  came  up  from  Lindenau,  fell  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  and  drew  off  his 
batteries  from  the  flank  of  the  columns  engaged  among 
the  villages;  and  it  was  only  by  great  exertions,  and 
the  admirable  steadiness  of  the  Prussian  troops,  that 
the  Prince  was  able  to  maintain  himself  in  bis  posi- 
tion, without  prosecuting  the  attack  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  had  been  attended  with  such  important 
effects  The  fire  of  the  artillery  continued  with  the 
utmost  violence  along  the  whole  line  till  darkness 
closed  in  the  scene,  and  several  charges  of  the  allied 
horse  upon  the  French  squares  were  followed  by 
brilliant  success;  but  although  they  retained  the 
greater  part  of  the  ground  they  had  won  on  the 
right  and  in  the  centre,  it  was  evident  they  were 
overmatched  at  the  decisive  point :  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  guards,  who  were  impatiently  expected, 
had  not  yet  come  up ;  a  reinforcement  of  two  divi- 
sions of  Russian  grenadiers,  under  Konownitzen, 
which  Wittgenstein  hurled  at  the  very  close  of  the 
day  against  Ney's  corps  on  the  right,  was  assailed 
in  the  flank  by  the  Viceroy  at  the  head  of  Mac- 
donald's  three  fresh  divisions,  and  so  rudely  handled 
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thft  they  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  evacuate  the  chap. 
village  of  Eisdorf ;  while,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 


Allies'  line,  Bertrand's  corps  was  debouching  by  Gos-   1813# 
serau  and  Pobles,  and  threatened  early  next  morn- !  Pru«iaa 
iag  to  assail  the  disputed  villages  in  flank.    In  these  c^! 
circumstances,  the  allied  sovereigns  gave  orders  for  J*^1 ' u 
a  retreat  on  the  following  morning ;  they  themselves  Fain,  i 
retired  for  the  night  to  i*ohstadt ;  the  right  was  con-  Pr^8  in  * 
centrated  ii*  and  ajrouqd  Gross  Gorschen,  where  its*1*0?1' 

f\FC>  11*  9 1  j&f 

sunk  to  sleep  aipidst  the  smoking  ruins ;  apd  Napo-sia. 
leon  dispatched  couriers  to  Paris,  Cracow,  Rome,  283, 1 284. 
Vienna  and  Constantinople*  to  announce  that  he  had  *iet- et  .. 

l  Conq.  Mil. 

gained  the  victory/  39,  <o. 

Strict  orders  had  been  given  by  the  Emperor  that Lond  24a 
po  pursuit  should  be  attempted :  be  was  well  aware  Night  at- 
of  his  inferiority  in  cavalry,  and  having  observed  Jj^^jjj, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  allied  horse  had  not  on  the 

r  j     ■        />  ,  ,         ,       .  .1      French  line 

been  engaged*  he  feared  some  surprise  during  the 
night.  To  guard  against  such  a  danger,  fires  were 
directed  to  be  kindled  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
French  position,  and  the  men  were  ordered  to  lie 
down  in  squares.  It  soon  appeared  how  necessary 
these  precautions  had  been.  As  Napoleon  was  riding 
at  nine  at  night  across  part  of  the  field  of  battle  to- 
wards Lutzen,  where  headquarters  were  to  be  esta- 
blished, he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  fire  of  mus- 
ketry from  behind  a  hedge,  followed  by  the  irruption 
of  a  huge  mass  of  horse,  which  advanced  in  close 
eider  and  at  a  steady  pare  through  the  squares,  almost 
to  the  imperial  escort.  Had  they  pushed  on  two 
hundred  paces  further,  they  would  have  taken  the 
Emperor  with  all  his  suite.  As  it  was,  the  alarm 
was  so  great  that  all  his  followers  dispersed ;  Napo- 
leon himself  disappeared  for  some  minutes,  and  the 
anxious  question  was  asked  by  them  all,  when  they 
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chap,  re-assembled ,  "Where  is  the  Emperor?11     Some 

LXIX 

squares  having  now  come  up,  and  poured  in  a  close 


1813.    gre  on  both  sides,  the  allied  horse  got  entangled  in 
^sb.1,    '^e  darkness  'n  a  ravine,  and  at  length  the  body 
Pain,  i.      which  had  made  this  irruption,  consisting  of  eight 
Loud.  24!  squadrons,  retired  to  their  own  position ;  and  the 
R^ulVb    com">a'  at  ^1  points  ceased  in  this  sea  of  blood.1 
schotii,  it      At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  Napoleon 
A  '    of'  left  Lutzen,  and,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  rode 
the  field  of  over  the  field  of  battle.    It  afforded  ample  subject 
for  meditation,  and  evinced  clearly  the  obstinate  and 
nearly  balanced  nature  of  the  conflict  in  which  the 
French  empire  was  now  engaged.    Between  the  vil- 
lages of  Kaia  and  Gross  Gorschen,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  slain,  of  whom 
above  two-thirds  were  French.     The  dead  on  their 
side  were  about  six,  the  wounded  twelve  thousand.* 
The  youthful  visages  and  slender  figures  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  corpses  on  both  sides,  presented  at 
once  a  melancholy  and  an  interesting  spectacle ;  and 
showed  at  once  how  war  had  strained,  the  military 
strength  of  both  monarchies,  and  what  ardent  passions 
had  mutually  inspired  their  people.  Many  of  the  dead 
bodies  were   those  of  the  Prussian  landwehr  and 
landsturm.     The  French  gazed  with  astonishment 
011  the  long  hair,  rough  mien,  and  coarse  garments 
of  these  rural  combatants,  most  of  whom  were  not 
yet  in  uniform,  but  lay  on  the  field  in  their  dress 
from  the  plough ;  but  Napoleon  viewed  them  with 
very  different  feelings,  and  mused  long  on  these  de- 
cisive proofs  of  the  universal  spirit  which  had  drawn 

•  Ne/s  corps  alone  lost  twelve  thousand  men  and  fire  hundred 
officers,  killed  and  wounded.  The  number  of  wounded  was  so  great, 
that  the  generals  accused  the  young  conscripts  with  having  injured  them- 
selves to  escape  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  campaign.~-JoMiNi, 
iv.  285. 
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forth  in  Prussia  "  the  might  that  slumbers  in  a  pea-  crap. 

LXTX 

sant's  arm/'  The  troops  saluted  him  with  their  accus- 


1813 

tomed  acclamations,  and  appeared  to  have  lost  none 
of  their  wonted  enthusiasm.     Nothing  appeared  so 59, 68.  * 
extraordinary  to  his  attendants  as  the  immense  army  w9^ 
which  had  in  a  manner  sprung  up  out  of  the  earth  v"*-tt 
at  his  summons,  and  the  admirable  spirit  with  which 42,4a*  ° 
it  was  animated.1 

The  battle  of  Lutzen  must  always  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  Napoleon's  Lom  on 
military  abilities.  Though  the  success  gained  wasJ^\2JJ£ 
far  from  being  decisive,  the  Allies  having  retreated tkMkl  °* tho 
next  day  in  admirable  order,  without  the  sacrifice 
either  of  prisoners,  standards,  or  cannon,  and  with  a 
loss  of  only  fifteen  thousand  men,  while  the  French 
were  weakened  by  eighteen  thousand,  of  whom  nine 
hundred  were  prisoners ;  yet  a  most  important  ad- 
vantage had  been  gained  by  the  first  success  in  the 
campaign,  and  the  restoration  of  the  credit  of  their 
arms  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  by  having  forced  the 
veteran  bands  of  Russia  to  retreat,  with  an  army  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  young  conscripts.  Al- 
though, also,  the  superiority  of  numbers  upon  the 
whole  was  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  French  ;  yet 
this  was  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  forces  ac- 
tually engaged,  until  a  late  period  of  the  day. .  The 
Allies  selected  their  own  point  of  attack ;  their  move- 
ments were  so  admirably  screened  from  the  enemy 
by  the  numerous  light  horse  which  covered  their 
movements,  that,  though  they  bivouacked  within 
two  leagues  of  the  French  right  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding, their  vicinity  was  not  even  suspected  ;  and 
when  the  attack  on  Gross  Gorschen  commenced  at 
ten  -  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  Ney's  corps 
t  alone  was  at  hand  to  resist  it,  while  the  remainder 

VOL,  IX.  O 
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chap,  of  the  army  was  spread  over  a  line  thirty  miles 

LXIX. 


in  length,  from  the  gates  of  Leipsie  to  the  banks  of 
1813'  the  Saale.  Surprised  in  this  manner  in  a  scattered 
line  of  march  by  the  unforeseen  onset  of  the  enemy 
in  concentrated  masses  on  his  right  and  centre*  Na- 
poleon ran  the  most  imminent  hazard  of  seeing  his 
army  pierced  through  the  middle,  and  severed  in 
twain  by  an  enemy  whose  superiority  in  cavalry 
would  have  enabled  him  speedily  to  convert  such  a 
disaster  into  total  ruin.  Had  Wittgenstein  had  his 
reserves  better  in  hand,  and  followed  up  the  capture 
of  Klein  Gorschen  and  Kaia  at  the  moment  with 
adequate  forces,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  re- 
sult would  have  taken  place.  It  was  the  highest  effort 
of  the  military  art,  therefore,  in  Napoleon,  to  restore 
the  battle 'after  such  an  advantage  had  been  gained* 
and  such  a  surprise  incurred  j  to  arrest  the  enemy'* 
advance  by  obstinate  resistance  in  the  only  situation 
where,  from  the  proximity  of  the  villages,  it  could  be 
attempted,  and  prolong  the  combat  till  the  concen- 
tration of  his  forces  from  both  sides  enabled  him  to 
assume  the  offensive  with  superior  strength.* 

During  the  action,  Bulow  had  carried*  the  town 
of  Halle  by  assault,  and  taken  six  guns ;  but  the 


'  *  Knowing  of  what  vital  importance  success  at  Lntsen  was  to 
the  torrent  of  misfortune  which  threatened  to  submerge  Ins  empire. 
Napoleon  made  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  to  animate  the  spirit  of 
his  troops.  Shortly  before,  he  had  for  some  fault  degraded  from  bis 
rank  the  colonel  of  a  battalion,  who,  being  a  very  brave  man,  was 
much  beloved  by  his  soldiers :  when  the  regiment  was  to  charge  under 
Count  Lobau  to  regain  Kaia,  he  rode  up  to  the  front  of  the  battalion, 
ar.d  replaced  him  in  his  station,  after  addressing  him  a  few  words. 
The  shouts  of  joy  from  the  battalion  resounded  orer  the  field :  the  cry 
spread  from  rank  to  rank,  and  was  heard  even  above  the  roar  of  the 
artillery ;  and  the  battalion,  heading  a  column,  soon  was  to  be  seen 
mounting  in  the  most  gallant  style  a  height  behind  Staniedel.— See 
Odblkbkn,  i.  65. 
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turn  which  attain  had  taken  an  the  plain  of  Lutzen,  chap. 
rendered  this  advantage,  which  otherwise  might  hare 


been  important,  of  no  avail.  The  allied  army  retired    1813- 
slowly,  and  in  admirable  order,  towards  Dresden,  fefeett  <>r 
which  the  main  body  readied  on  the  7th,  and,  pass~to*DrcriU 
ing  on  without  halting,  took  the  road  of  Silesia,  April  7. 
where  a  strong  intrenched  position  had  for  some 
time  been  prepared  at  Bautzen.    Notwithstanding 
the  methodical  arrangements,  however,  and  short 
marches  of  the  retreat,  considerable  confusion  soon 
ensued:  ten  thousand  chariots,  more  than  half  of  them 
loaded  with  wounded,  retiring  on  a  single  road,  ne» 
/eessarily  occasioned  great  embarrassment.    In  many 
places  the  road  was  blocked  up,  and  nothing  but  the 
unconquerable  firmness  of  the  rearguard  imposed  on 
the  French,  and  prevented  the  most  serious  disasters. 
The  retreat  was  conducted  in  two  columns:  the 
Russians  retired  by  Chemnitz  and  Freyberg,  fol- 
lowed by  Bertram!  and  Oudinot ;  the  Prussians  by 
the  great  road  from  Leipsic  to  Dresden,  pursued  by 
Laura  ten,   Marmont,   Eugene,    and   the    Imperial 
Guard ;  while  Ney  moved  upon  Torgau  and  Witten- 
berg to  menace  Berlin.     Ney,  with  his  corps,  which 
had  suffered  so  severely  in  the  battle,  was  at  first 
left  to  rest  some  days  on  the  field,  in  order  to  bury 
the  dead  and  reform  its  ranks.    The  Emperor,  how* 
ever,  intended,  that  while  the  bulk  of  his  army  fol- 
lowed the  allied  sovereigns  into  Silesia,  that  gallant 
Marshal  should  receive  a  recompense  for  his  valour, 
by  being  sent  against  Berlin ;  and  thither  accord-  May  5. 
iogly  he  was  soon  directed.   Severe  combats  with  the    — *• 
rearguard  took  place  at  Etidorf,  Nossen,  and  Wili~i  utk  »s,. 
druf;  but  the  French  obtained  no  advantage,  and  ^j,  **£ i# 
Mflaradowitch.  who  commanded  the  rearguard,  after Jom-  **• 

QA7       Or1«1 

cutting  the  arches  of  the  bridge  ef  Dresden,1  whichi.  es,  ee. 
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chap.  •  had  been  restored  in  a  temporary  manner,  took  post 
in  force  among  the  houses  on  the  right  bank. 


1813 

When  the  French  army  approached  Dresden,  even 
B*atifui    the  meanest  soldiers  were  struck  by  the  beauty  of 
^D^n  ^e  8Pectac'e  which  presented  itself.     Its  lovely  en- 
<m  the  «p-  circling  hills,  crowned   with   villas,  gardens,  and 
tbTFreneh.  orchards,  divided  by  the  noble  stream  of  the  Elbe, 
which  at  all  seasons  awaken  the  admiration  of  the 
traveller,  were  then  in  their  highest  beauty,  decked 
in  the  first  green  and  flowers  of  spring.     The  ascend- 
ing sun  glittered  with  dazzling  brightness  on  the 
steeples,  domes,  and  palaces  of  the  city ;   calmness 
and  peace  seemed  to  have  marked  it  for  their  own ; 
no  sound  of  alarm  or .  sign  of  devastation  was  yet 
perceptible  in  its  smiling  environs.     But  Wfer  in  its 
most  terrible  form  was  about  to  prey  upon  this  de- 
voted capital ;  for  six  long  months  it  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  combats,  of  suffering,  and  of  blood ;  and 
already,  amidst  all  the  luxuriance  of  opening  nature, 
the  symptoms,  as  yet  brilliant  and  majestic,  of  mili- 
tary preparations  were  to  be  seen.   Jn  those  orchards, 
the  glitter  of  bayonets  could  be  decerned ;  on  every 
height  of  those  hills,  artillery  was  planted  :  two  black 
columns  of  smoke  announced  the  burning  of  the  tem- 
porary bridges,  above  and  below  the  city,  which  the 
1  odei.  i.    Russians  had  erected,  while  occasional  cannon  shot 

TM.       fr°m   the  riKht  baillc»  8tiU  $D  the  hands  °f  the  AI** 

Ocui.  i.     mingled  with  the  clang  of  the  bells  which  announced 

120    123 

Odd.  h.  "  the  approach  of  Napoleon  on  the  left  Thefewicmain- 
Fta  i  *n&  C°ssacks  swam  their  horses  across  the  Elbe  after 
373/  375.  the  bridges  were  destroyed ;  and  Dresden,  wholly  eva- 
•Wmriaa.  cuated  by  the  Allies,  but  in  the  deepest  terror  and 

anxiety,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  conqueror.1 
To  deprecate  his  wrath,  which  the  decided  favour 

the  inhabitants  had  shown  to  the  allied  cause  gave 
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them  every  reason  to  apprehend,  the  magistrates  chap. 
waited  upon  Napoleon  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the       IX* 


city,  on  the  road  to  Freyberg.  u  Who  are  you  ?"  18,3# 
said  he  in  a  quick  and  rude  tone.  "  Members  of  Entry  of 
the  municipality,"  replied  the  trembling  burgomas-  fatTiw 
tere.  ••  Have  you  bread  ?  "  "  Our  resources  have dcq# 
been  entirely  exhausted  by  the  requisitions  of  theMaje. 
Russians  and  Prussians."  "Ha!  it  is  impossible,  is  it  ? 
I  know  no  such  word ;  get  ready  bread,  meat,  and 
wine.  I  know  all  you  have  done :  you  richly  deserve 
to  be  treated  as  a  conquered  people ;  but  I  forgive 
all  from  regard  to  your  king :  he  is  the  saviour  of 
your  country ;  you  have  been  already  punished  by 
having  had  the  Russians  and  Prussians  amongst 
you,  and  being  governed  by  Baron  Stein."  With 
these  words  he  turned  aside  from  the  city,  and, 
directing  his  horse  towards  the  suburbs  of  Pirna, 
traversed  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  as  far  as  the 
road  which  leads  to  Pilnitz ;  he  there  dismounted, 
and  walked  on  foot,  accompanied  only  y  Caulain* 
court  and  a  page,  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  the 
point  where  the  Russians  had  constructed  their  bridge 
of  boats.  The  Viceroy  soon  after  joined  them,  and 
the  Emperor  and  he  advanced  alone  to  the  water's 
edge,  while  the  Russian  guns  were  still  occasionally 
firing  from  the  opposite  side.  Having  completed  his 
observations,  without  injury,  in  that  quarter,  and 
made  himself  master  by  enquiry  of  the  whole  parti- 
culars attending  that  vicinity,  he  proceeded  to  the 
other  side  of  the  town,  beyond  Fredericstadt,  where 
the  bridge  of  rafts  near  Ubigau  was  still  for  the 
most  part  standing,  not  more  than  one-third  having 
been  consumed  by  the  fire  which  the  Russians  had 
applied  to  it.  Some  light  horsemen  threw  themselves 
into  boats,  approached  the  burning  pile,  extinguished 
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chap,  the  flames,  and  drew  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  bridge 
in  safety  to  the  left  bank.     Having  secured  this  im- 


1818>  portant  acquisition,  his  next  care  was  to  reconnoitre 
» odei.i.  t^16  hanks  still  further  down  ;  and  having  discovered 
68,  to.  a  place  near  Preisnitz,  where  the  heights  on  the  left 
379,'aBO.  bank  overtopped  those  on  the  right,  and  a  curve  in  the 
cinq '  kU.  9'ream  broke  the  force  of  the  current,  he  gave  orders 
43. 44.  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  of  rafts  there  with 
all  possible  expedition.1 

Disquieting  intelligence  having  been  received  in 
NapoWs  the  evening  from  Torgau,  where  the  governor  not 
foT^pM-'only  still  persisted  in  refusing  to  admit  a  French 

Hbf.°f  lh*  garr'8°n*  hut  alleged  in  his  vindication  the  express 
orders  of  his  sovereign,  a  special  messenger  was  dis- 
patched to  the  King  of  Saxony  to  know  whether  he 
still  adhered  to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  ac- 
companied by  an  intimation,  that,  "  if  he  did  not 
forthwith  return  to  his  capital,  he  should  lose  his 
kingdom."  On  the  following  morning,  Napoleon 
was  on  horseback  by  daybreak,  urging  on  in  person 
the  preparations  for  the  passage  of  the  river  under 
the  heights  of  Preisnitz.  The  engineers  had  made 
extraordinary  efforts  during  the  night ;  the  bridge  of 
rafts  was  speedily  repaired ;  the  marines  from  Brest 
had  powerfully  seconded  the  land  engineers ;  and  two 
battalions  of  light  troops  had  already  been  crossed 
over  to  the  right  bank,  where  they  were  spread  out 
as  videttes,  both  to  keep  off  the  enemy  and  acquire 
information.  These  preparations,  howeveis  had  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  Allies,  who  sent  in  the  night 
a  considerable  body  of  troops,  accompanied  by  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon,  to  the  bank  opposite  Ubigau.  Al- 
ready the  dropping  fire  of  the  tirailleurs  was  to  be 
heard  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  deep  boom* 
^ing  of  the  Russian  cannon  at  intervals,  showed  that 
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a  serious  resistance  was  intended.     No  sooner  di4  chap. 
Napoleon  see  the  preparations  of  the  enemy,  than  he 


••• 
111. 


called  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder  to  General  Drouot*    1813* 
'-  A  hundred  pieces  of  cannon ! "  and  posted  himself 
en  an  eminence,  at  a  short  distance  in  the  rear,  to 
direct  their  disposition.    The  artillery  of  the  Guard 
qaickly  came  up  at  the  gallop,  and  Drouot  disposed 
them  on  the  heights  of  Preisnitz,  and  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  alley  of  the  Ostra,  where  they  commanded 
the  enemy's  guns  on  the  opposite  bank ;  but  such  7^\ lm 
was  the  impatience  of  the  Emperor  for  the  success  Ftin»  '• 380' 
of  the  operation,  which  did  not  immediately  succeed,  jom.  w. 
that  when  he  returned  to  him  to  give  an  account  of  Luc^hM< 
his  proceedings,  he  vented  his  displeasure  upon  him421* 
in  a  manner  at  once  unseemly  and  ludicrous.* ' 
Drouot  was  right,  however ;  the  guns  were  well 

*  He  was  in  such  a  rage,  that  he  took  him  by  the  ears  and  putle4 
them  •  but  the  general  preserved  his  presence  of  mind,  and  replied 
calmly,  but  firmly,  that  the  guns  could  not  be  better  placed.  Napoleon, 
upon  this,  recovered  bis  good-humour,  and  the  tiling  passed  off*  with  a 
laugh.  Such  sallies  of  temper  were  very  frequent  with  the  Emperor, 
especially  in  his  latter  years  ;  but  they  were  not  of  long  endurance,  and, 
when  the  first  burst  of  fury  was  over,  he  usually  recovered  himself. 
Diouot,  the  well-known  commander  of  the  artillery  of  the  Guard,  was  a 
Tery  remarkable  man.  He  always  had  a  small  Bible  with  him  to  read/ 
which  constituted  his  chief  delight,  and  he  avowed  it  openly  to  the  per* 
sons  m  the  imperial  suite :  a  peculiarity  not  a  little  remarkable  in  that 
•taff,  and  the  admission  of  which  required  no  small  degree  of  moral 
courage.  He  was  not  without  a  certain  shade  of  superstition ;  for,  as 
Napoleon  usually  brought  him  forward  at  the  most  hazardous  moment, 
and  he  was  always  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  his  situation  was  fall  ot 
peril ;  and  he  was  careful  on  such  occasions  to  array  himself  in  his  old 
uniform  of  general  of  artillery,  as  he  bad  long  worn  it  and  never  receive^ 
an  injury.  When  near  the  enemy  he  always  dismounted  from  horse- 
back, and  advanced  on  foot  in  the  middle  of  his  guns,  and,  by  a  most  ex- 
traordinary chance,  neither  himself  nor  his  horse  was  ever  wounded. 
His  modesty  was  equal  to  his  knowledge,  his  fidelity  to  his  courage ; 
and  he  gave  a  shining  proof  of  the  latter  quality  by  accompanying  Na« 
poleon  to  Elba,  amidst  the  general  defection  by  which  the  more  exalted 
tipcUef  <JieJ£gipej»r'g  bounty  were  disgraced.-- See  Odbl.  j.  181,149. 
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chap,   placed,  and  this  speedily  appeared  in  the  tremendous 
fire  which  they  opened  upon  the  Russian  batteries. 


1813.  por  some  time  the  cannonade  was  kept  up  with 
a  pun**  great  vigour  on  both  sides*  and  several  of  the  erie- 
Dr^den.  my's  balls  fell  close  to  the  Emperor,  whose  head  was 
struck  by  a  splinter  which  one  drove  from  a  piece 
of  wood  close  to  him.  "  If  it  had  struck  me  on  the 
breast,"  said  he,  calmly,  "  all  was  over."  It  soon, 
however,  appeared  that  the  French  artillery  was 
superior,  both  in  number  and  position,  to  that  to 
which  they  were  opposed  ;  and  as  the  object  of  the 
Russians  was  not  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river, 
which  they  well  knew  against  such  a  general  and 
army  was  impossible,  but  only  to  delay  his  crossing, 
they  drew  off  their  guns  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
passage  was  left  unopposed.  New  obstacles  of  a  still 
more  serious  nature  now  presented  themselves;  heavy 
rains,  and  the  melting  of  the  Bohemian  snows,  had 
raised  a  flood  in  the  Elbe ;  anchors,  cables,  and  grap- 
pling irons  were  wanting,  and,  after  two  days  of 
unprofitable  labour,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned. 
It  was  deemed  easier  to  restore,  in  a  temporary 
manner,  the  two  arches  which  had  been  cut  in  the 
bridge  of  Dresden.  By  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  the  French  engineers,  the  preparations  were 
pushed  forward  with  such  activity,  that,  by  ten 
May  11.  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  all  was  ready 
even  for  the  passage  of  the  artillery ;  and  the  whole 
corps  of  the  Viceroy,  Marmont,  and  Bertrand  were 
crossed  over.  They  found  the  opposite  suburb 
1  odei.  i.  entirely  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  who  were  in  full 
FauJI.'  retreat  to  the  great  intrenched  position,  where  they 
sea,  384.  intended  to  give  battle,  at  Bautzen.     Such  was  the 

Vict-  at 

cooq.  xzii.  impatience  of  the  Emperor  for  the  completion  of  the 
44a         passage,1  that  he  promised  a  napoleon  to  every  boat 
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was  ferried  across,  and  during  the  whole  of  the   chap. 
1 1th  he  remained  seated  on  a  stone  bench  on  the  bridge, 


listening  to  the  shouts  of  the  young  conscripts  as  1813' 
they  passed  over,  and  feasting  his  eyes  with  the  long 
trains  of  artillery,  which  seemed  to  be  destined  to 
hurl  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  all  the  horrors  of 
war  which  had  hitherto  devastated  the  left. 

On  the  following  day,  the  King  of  Saxony  gave  a 
clear  proof  of  the  terror  which  Napoleon's  success  Return  of 
had  inspired,  by  arriving  in  person  at  Dresden,  toj*^* 
place  himself  and  all  his  resources  at  the  disposal  of  *  Dr«*d«n, 
the  French  emperor.     This  proceeding  was  in  the  final  adher- 
highest  degree  gratifying  to  Napoleon,  who  thus  not^^ftha 
only  saw  secured  the  adherence  of  an  important  n*p©i«ob. 
ally  and  valuable  army,  in  possession  of  fortresses 
of  vital  consequence  in  the  campaign,  but  beheld 
himself  restored  to  the  rank  which  he  most  coveted— 
that  of  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies,  and  protector  of 
the  thrones  of  sovereigns.     So  anxious  was  he  for 
his  arrival,  that  for  two  days  before  he  came,  the 
troops  had  been  posted  to  a  considerable  distance  on 
the  road  to  Prague,  expecting  his  approach.     The 
motives  which  led  to  this  resolution  on  the  part  of 
Frederick  Augustus,  were  very  apparent.   Austria, 
though  evidently  inclining  to  the  side  of  the  Allies, 
was  not  yet  prepared  to  take  the  field,  and  a  consid- 
erable time  must  elapse  before  her  forces  could  join 
those  of  the  Allies ;  and,  meanwhile,  Napoleon  was 
in  possession  of  his  capital  and  dominions,  and  if  they 
were  treated  as  conquered  countries,  the  most  fright* 
fill  miseries  awaited  his  subjects.    Influenced  by  these 
considerations,  and  by  that  regard  to  rectitude  and 
the  obligation  of  treaties,  which  is  so  rare  in  crowned 
heads,  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  forced  to  temporize,  in  expectation  of  seeing  what 
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chap,  line  Austria  was  likely  to  take,  and  had  actually  ordered 
■  LX1X'    General  Thielman,  when  the  first  inaocurate  account* 


1813.  0f  ^e  battle  of  Lutzen  were  brought,  to  shut  his  gates 
against  the  French  troops,*  now  adopted  a  decided 
course,  and  threw  his  crown  and  fortune  into  hasard 
with  Napoleon.  His  arrival  was  preceded  by  a  per- 
emptory order  to  General  Thielman  forthwith  to  sur- 
render the  fortress  of  Torgau  to  Marshal  Ney,  who 
took  possession  of  it  on  the  13th,  and  commenced  the 
passage  of  the  river ;  while  the  Saxon  troops,  fourteen 
thousand  strong,  including  some  regiments  of  excel* 
lent  cavalry,  were  anew  placed  under  the  orders  of 
Regnier,  and  formed  the  seventh  corps  of  the  army. 
General  Thielman,  whose  communications,  by  his 
sovereign's  orders,  with  the  Allies  had  for  some  time 
been  well  known,  arid  who  was  indignant  at  the 
adherence  of  his  sovereign  to  the  oppressor  of  Ger« 
many,  and  the  contradictory  orders  which,  within 
the  last  few  days,  he  had  received,  quitted  his  colours, 
and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia.    Meanwhile,  the  King  of  Saxony  was  welcqraed 


*  "  I  have  seen,  with  entire  satisfaction,  the  conduct  you  have  pur* 
sued  at  Torgau,  regarding  the  conferences  proposed  to  you  by  the  allied 
generals,  as  well  as  before  you  left  Dresden,  and  it  has  entirely  justified 
my  confidence  in  you.  To  allow  some  pieces  of  artillery  to  go  out  of 
your  walls  for  the  siege  of  Wittenberg,  (then  in  the  hands  of  the  French,) 
would  be  altogether  contrary  to  my  relations  with  Austria,  which  aie 
positively  determined." — Kino  of  Saxony  to  General  Thielma*, 
30/A  April  1813.     Fain,  i.  485. 

'<  My  order,  as  expressed  to  you  in  my  letter  of  the  19th  April, »» 
that  the  independence  of  Torgau  should  be  maintained  with  the  utmost 
care,  end  that  its  gates  should  be  opened  to  no  one  without  my  express 
order,  in  concert  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  I  now  add,  to  prevent 
misunderstanding,  that,  if  the  fortune  of  arms  should  bring  back  the 
French  forces  to  the  Elbe,  you  are  to  conduct  yourself  in  the  samf 
manner ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  Torgau  should  not  be 
opened  to  the  French  troops."— ..Kino  of  Saxony  to  General  Thiel- 
man, bth  May  1813.    Fain,  i.  486. 
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with  extraordinary  pomp  by  Napoleon,  at  Dresden;   chap. 
the  Imperial  Guards  lined  the  road  from  the  chateau   LX1X- 


to  the  city ;  the  cavalry,  which  met  him  near  the    1813. 
camp  of  Pima,  formed  his  escort  to  the  gates  of  the 
town ;  while  Napoleon,  who  received  him  on  one  of 
the  little  bridges  of  the  road  leading  to  Perria,  and 
attended  him  to  his  palace  amidst    discharges   of 
artillery,  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  acclamations  of,  ode!  i# 
the  soldiers,  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  giving  the  76> 78- 
most  decisive  proof  to  Europe  of  the  reality  of  his  388,' 390. 
success  at  Lutzen,  by  thus  restoring  to  his  capital  2^'  !£9 
and  throne  the  first  of  his  allies  who  had  suffered  by  Hard- xii- 

,r  *    ,  1  1*9,  150. 

the  events  of  the  war. 

But  if  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  Saxony  at  Dres- 
den was  thus  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification  to  Alarming 
Napoleon,  the  advices   and   intelligence   which  he iUte  .of .the 

*  °  negotiations 

brought  from  Prague,  in  regard  to  the  intentions  of  with 
Austria,  were  of  the  most  disquieting  kind.  It  wasAu*tr,a' 
no  longer  doubtful  that  the  court  of  Vienna  was  only 
temporizing,  to  gain  time  to  complete  its  preparations, 
and  there  was  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  its 
armaments  would  ultimately  be  turned  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Allies.  Prince  Schwartzenberg  at  Paris 
had  already  let  fall  some  hints,  that  an  alliance  which 
policy  had  formed,  policy  might  dissolve;*  the  light 
troops  of  the  army  had  intercepted  some  correspond* 
ence  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  with  the  members  of  the 
Rhenish  confederacy,  which  breathed  a  hostile  spirit 
towards  France ;  t  and  the  King  of  Saxony,  fresh  from 

*  "  Ah !  the  marriage,'*  said  Schwartzenberg  to  Maret  at  Paris,  "  the 
marriage!  Policy  has  made  it ;  but ." — See  Faii*,  i.  390,  note. 

t "  Austria  is  gradually  unmasking  herself  in  all  her  relations  with  our 
•flies.  She  assumes  the  attitude,  towards  Denmark,  Saxony,  Bavaria 
sad  Wirtetnberg,  Naples  and  Westphalia,  of  the  friend  of  peace  and  of 
JPranoe,  who  desires  nothing  for  her  own  aggrandizement.  But,  at  tlte 
same  time,  she  recommends  to  them  to  set  on  foot  no  useless  arma- 
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chap.    Prague,  not  only  con6rraed  these  alarming  advices, 
XIX*    but  communicated  the  intelligence  that  the  Emperor 


I8i3.  0f  Austria  had  either  contracted,  or  was  on  the  eve 
of  contracting,  positive  engagements  with  the  allied 
powers.4  Napoleon,  therefore,  saw  that  there  was 
no  time  to  lose  in  striking  terror  into  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna :  on  the  very  day,  accordingly,  of  the  King 
of  Saxony's  arrival,  he  wrote  to  his  minister  at  that 
capital,  aspersing  the  character  of  Metternich,  who, 
he  said,  mistook  intrigue  for  politics;  boasting  of  his 
own  forces,  which  he  stated  at  eleven  hundred  thou* 
m«>  12.  sand  men,  of  which  three  hundred  thousand  were 
already  on  the  Elbe  ;  desiring  Narbonne  to  allude  to 
the  intercepted  letters,  which  gave  the  Emperor  an 
ample  title  to  desire  him  to  demand  his  passports ; 
but  declaring  his  willingness  to  forget  all,  and  renew 
pacific  relations  on  reasonable  terms.  The  letters  con- 
1  N.poieo.i  tained  an  injunction,  not  to  commit  himself  in  regard 
to  Nar-      iQ  gjiesja  an(i  no(  to  mention  the  Bourbons,  as  they 

bonne,  May  '  * 

12, 1813.  were  entirely  forgotten  in  Europe — a  phrase  which 
393,' 394.  sufficiently  proved  that  they,  were  any  thing  rather 
"dfiVw.   than  forgotten  by  himself.' i 

mcnts— not  to  exhaust  themselves  by  giving  succours  to  France,  which 
would  serve  no  other  purpose  but  to  render  the  Emperor  more  untract* 
able,  and  which  besides  would  be  without  an  object,  as  Austria  kai 
150,000  men  ready  to  cast  in  the  balance  against  whichever  of  the  two 
parties  should  wish  to  continue  the  war." — Stakelbekg,  Envoy  Rustta 
Vienne  a  Salons,  28  May  1813.  Rapport  de  M.  Lb  Due  db  Bassako* 
20th  AouC  1813.     MoniUur. 

*  "  Before  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  already 
contracted  secret  engagements  with  the  Allies,  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
declaring  himself.  For  this  reason  Napoleon  sent  Eugene  into  Italy  to 
reorganize  an  army.  Before  the  campaign  commenced,  Austria  had 
opened  negotiations  with  all  the  powers  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy." 
Guicciard.  p.  129,  131. 

f  "  As  to  the  Bourbons,  be  sure  never  to  speak  of  them ;  no  one  in 
France  or  iu  Europe  thinks  of  them  ;  they  are  forgotten  even  in  Eng* 
land/' — Napoleon  to  Nabbonne,  \2(h  May  1813.  Habdenbbbg, 
xii.  154. 
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Two  days  afterwards,  Count  Bubna  arrived  at   chap. 

I  TTY 

Dresden  from  the  eabinet  of  Vienna,  and  at  the  same L_ 


time  M.  de  Stadion  was  dispatched  from  the  same    1813. 
court  to  the  headquarters  of  the  allied  sovereigns  at  Mission  of 
Bautzen,  earnestly  pressing  upon  both  an  accommo-£™j£  to 
dation.     In  this  attempt  Metternich  at  this  period  Dresden, 
was  perfectly  sincere;  for  he  was  seriously  alarmed  to Bautseo. 
by  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  and  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  that  Russia  and  France  would 
accommodate  their  differences  by  a  treaty  on  the 
drum-head,  and  that  Napoleon  would  be  left  at  liberty 
to  take  vengeance  at  leisure  on  the  German  powers 
which  had  incurred  his  displeasure.     M.  Bubna  had 
several  long  interviews  with  Napoleon,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  made  the  Emperor  acquainted  with  the 
expectations  of  his  court  in  regard  to  the  concessions 
by  France,  and  accession  of  territory  to  themselves, 
which  were  hoped  for.  These  were,  that  Austria  should 
have  the  Illyrian  provinces,  an  increase  of  territory 
on  die  side  of  Poland,  and  some  also  on  the  Bavarian 
frontier;  and  that  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine 
should  be  dissolved.     Without  committing  himself 
either  one  way  or  other  in  regard  to  these  demands,  i  cmmt 
Napoleon  contented  himself  with  declaring  that  he^*n* 
would  agree  to  an  armistice,  on  condition  that  theM«y  ir, 
Allies  retired  behind  the  Oder,  and  he  himself  behind  F«;n/i. 
the  Elbe,  with  a  viewto  a  congress  at  Prague,  at  which  ^/^ 
England  and  America  should  be  invited  to  attend  ;  155,158. 
and  M.  Bubna  having  set  out  for  Vienna  with  this  28^292. 
ultimatum,  the  Emperor  took  his  departure  for  his 
advanced*guard  in  Silesia.1 

Before  finally  committing  his  fate  to  the  chances 
of  war,  Napoleon  made  the  very  attempt  which  Met-  N«poWs 
ternich  so  much  dreaded,  that  of  opening  a  separate £2!  J™" 
negotiation   with  one  of  the  allied  powers,  in  the n"**u  * 

v  _  this  period. 

nope  of  detaching  it  from  the  rest.     On  the  day  on 
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chap,  which  Bubna  set  out  for  Vienna,  lie  secretly  dis- 

LXIX 

patched  Caulaincourt    to   the  headquarters  of  the 


1813a  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  object  of  this  mission  was 
m«v  )8.  to  induce  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  to  accommo- 
date its  differences  with  France,  at  the  expense  of 
Austria ;  and,  well  knowing  that  the  great  object  of 
its  jealousy  was  the  existence,  and  probable  increase, 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  he  proposed  to  extend 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Oder ;  to  increase 
Westphalia  by  1,500,000  souls;  and  to  give  to  Prussia, 
in  exchange  for  the  territory  thus  lost,  the  whole 
grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  and  the  territory  of  DanUcic, 
with  the  exception  of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  by 
which  means  she  would  acquire  an  increase  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  millions  of  souls,  and  be  restored 
to  the  rank  she  held  before  the  battle  of  Jena.  Her 
capital  was  to  be  Warsaw,  and  the  great  advantage 
held  out  was,  that  three  hundred  leagues,  and  as 
independent  power,  in  possession  of  all  the  fortresses 
on  the  Vistula,  would  thus  be  interposed  between 
France  and  Russia.*  Alexander,  however,  was  proof 
against  these  seductions  :♦  he  received  Caulaincourt, 
but  in  presence  of  the  ministers  of  England,  Austria, 
and  Sweden,  as  well  as  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
expressed,  in  their  joint  name,  his  anxious  wish  for 
the  termination  of  hostilities,  but  remained  firm  to 


*  The  preamble  to  Caulaincourt's  instructions  bore  :~-«*  The  £mp* 
ror's  intention  is  to  negotiate  with  Russia  a  peace  which  may  be  glori- 
ous to  her,  and  which  may  make  Austria  pay  for  her  bad  faith,  and  the 
false  policy  which  she  pursued  in  exasperating  France  and  Russia 
against  each  other.  The  Emperor  Alexander  will  easily*  rebut  these 
arguments9  by  insisting  on  the  radical  evil  of  the  existence  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw  ;  and  that  will  naturally  lead,  after  abundance  of  mys- 
tery and  diplomatic  reserve  on  both  sides,  to  the  propositions  which  we 
make,  which,  on  condition  of  secresy,  you  are  to  propose  as  follovi." 
Then  follow  the  conditions  stated  in  the  text. — Napoleon's  Instate* 
tions  to  Caulaincourt,  \Sth  May  1813.    Jomini,  iv.  296. 
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his  engagements  with  the  Allies,-  and  the  caUee  of  cHap. 
European  independence.  Nothing,  however, can  paint   LX1X* 


Napoleon  better,  or  evince  more  clearly  his  invariable    1813* 
policy  to  sacrifice  honour,  probity,  and  resentment  to 
present  expedience,  than  the  tenor  of  these  proposals. 
At  the  very  time  that  he  was  making  so  striking  a 
parade  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  of  his  firm  regard  for, 
and  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  had 
risked  his  crown  in  his  cause,  he  was  secretly  pro- 
posing to  Russia  to  despoil  him  of  all  his  acquisi- 
tions, by  tearing  from  his  brow  the  grand-ducal 
crown  of  Poland :  at  the  moment  that  he  was  urging 
the  Poles,  by  every  consideration  of  patriotism  and 
honour,  to  abide  by  his  banners,  as  the  only  ones 
which  could  lead  to  the  restoration  of  their  lost  na- 
tionality, he  was  himself  suggesting  its  total  destruc- 
tion, by  incorporating  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw 
with  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  making  Warsaw 
the  Prussian  capital ;  and  while  lie  was  loudly  de- 
noouting  the  perfidy  of  Prussia,  in  abandoning  his  >  jom.  iv. 
alliance,  as  naturally  leading  to  its  erasure  from  the^J,*99' 
book  of  nations,  he  was  prepared  to  augment  it  by  G«e"». 
nearly  five~  millions  of  Poles,  provided  in  so  doing  204/  Luc- 
he  threw  it  towards  the  Russian  frontier,  and  secured  H^iii.  ' 
the  extension  of  Westphalia  as  far  as  the  Oder  to ]  69- 
his  brother  Jerome.1 

While  these  important  negotiations  were  in  pro- 
gress at  the  French  headquarters,  the  allied  sove-  Forces  of 
reigns  had  retired  to  the  superb  position,  which  they*^^110 
had  selected  and  fortified  with  care,  on  the  heights  Bautwn- 
around  Bautzen.     Considerable  reinforcements  had 
there  reached  the  army :  several  new  corps  of  Prus- 
tians,  under  Kleist,  burning  for  the  liberation  of  the 
ftftheriattd,  had  arrived  ;  and  Thorn  having  capi- 
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chap,   tulated,  on  the  17th  April,  in  consequence  of  the 

'  miserable  state  of  the  garrison,  two  thousand  strong, 

1813.    an(j  ^e  accidental  explosion  of  the  principal  powder 

April  17.  magazine,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who  commanded  tbe 
besieging  force,  had  immediately  broke  up  from  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  marched  with  such  dili- 
gence, that  he  reached  the  allied  headquarters  in 

Bfaj  15.  Silesia  on  the  15th  May,  bringing  with  him  a  power- 
ful reinforcement  of  fourteen  thousand  veteran  sol- 
diers. These,  with  other  Russian  detachments  which 
had  come  up  from  the  rear,  amounted  in  all  to 
twenty-five  thousand  men  ;  and  after  deducting  the 
loss  at  Lutzen,  and  the  subsequent  combats,  made 
the  army  nearly  ninety  thousand  strong — full  ten 
thousand  more  than  it  had  been  in  the  last  battle. 
But,  on  tbe  other  band,  the  forces  of  Napoleon  had 
increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion  ;  and  it  was 
already  evident  at  the  allied  headquarters,  that  till 
the  great  reinforcements,  under  Sacken  and  Ben- 
ningsen,  came  up  from  the  interior  of  Russia,  they 
had  no  chance  of  combating  the  French  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  but  by  the  aid  of  strong  in- 
trenchments.  Not  only  were  the  Saxon  troops,  four- 
teen thousand  strong,  including  three  thousand  excel- 
lent cavalry,  now  added  to  Napoleon's  army,  and  their 
fortresses  on  the  Elbe  converted  into  a  secure  refuge 
in  case  of  disaster,  but  the  Wirtemberg  contingent, 
eight  thousand  good  troops,  had  arrived  ;  the  heavy 
cavalry  of  Latour  Maubourg,  the  Italian  horse  of 
General  Fresia,  and  the  second  division  of  the  young 
guard,  under  Barrois,  had  also  joined  the  army. 
Altogether,  Napoleon's  forces,  under  his  own  imme- 
diate command,  were  now  raised  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  sixteen  thousand  were 
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admirable  cavalry**  The  Allies,  therefore,  were  now  chap. 

LX1X 

overmatched  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one ; 


and  it  was  evident  that,  whatever  the  strength  of    18i3# 
the  position  at  Bautzen  might  be,  it  was  liable  to  beCo^'  ** 
tnroed  and  rendered  untenable  by  an  enemy  having48-  . 
such  superior  forces  at  bis  command.1  Sehoeii, 

The  Allies  had  availed  themselves  of  the  ten  days' ^*  "* 
respite  from  active  operations,  which  they  had  en-F»io>  »♦ 

398  399 

joyed  since  the  evacuation  of  Dresden,  to  strengthen  j0m'  w.  * 
the  position  they  had  selected  in  a  very  formidable299' 
manner.     Their  principal  stronghold  was  placed  onD«criPtion 
the  famous  knolls  of  Klein  Bautzen  and  Kreckwitz,^^^. 
where  Frederick  the  Great  found  an  asylum  after10* 
hia  disaster  at  Hochkirch,  and  where  the  strength  of 
his  position  enabled  him  to  bid  defiance  to  the  su- 
perior and  victorious  army  of,  Count  Daun.      The 
ground  which  the  allied  army  now  occupied  was  an 
uneven  surface,  in  the  middle  of  a  country  in  the 
hollows  of  which  several  small  lakes  were  to  be 
found ;  while  its  eminences  terminated  for  the  most 
part  in  little  monticules  or  cones,  forming  so  many 
citadels,  where  artillery  could  most  advantageously 
be  placed,  commanding  the  whole  open  country  at 
their  feet.     The  position   in  this  uneven  surface, 
which  they  had  chosen  for  their  battle  field,  was  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  heights,  running  from  the  great 
frontier  chain  of  Bohemia  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  little  lakes  of  Malschwitz  and  the  village  of 
Klix,  behind  which  the  right  was  stationed  in  a  situ- 
ation difficult  of  access.     The  Spree  ran  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  position,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
approach  it  in  that  direction,  as  well  on  account  of  the 

*  *  The  new  arrivals,  with  the  troops  who  fought  at  Lutzen,  presented 
*  total  at  the  Emperor's  command  of  150,000  combatants."—  Vict,  tt 
Qmq.  xxu.  48. 

VOL.  IX.  P 
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chap,  broken  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  variety  of 

LX1X 

'  ■■  ravines,  with  streamlets  in  their  bottom,  by  which  it 
1813-   was  intersected  ;  as  of  the  number  of  villages,  consti- 
tuting so  many  forts,  occupied  by  the  Allies,  contained 
within  its  limits,  and  the  hills  planted  with  cannon, 
which  commanded  the  whole  open  country.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  villages  were  Klein  Bautzen,  Preititz, 
Klix,  and  Kretkwitz.    This  was  the  first  line  of  de- 
fence ;  but  behind  it,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
in  the  rear,  was  a  second  line,  strengthened  by  in- 
trenchments  more  contracted  than  the  former,  and 
still  more  capable  of  a  protracted  defence.     This  po- 
sition, commencing  at  the  village  of  Hochkirch  on 
'Fab,;,     the  one  flank,  extended  through  Bautzen,  and  the 
odei.  i.  86.  three  villages  of  Baswitz,  Inckowitz,  and  Kubchitz, 
sot.'  "'     and  then  fell  back  behind  the  marshy  stream  of  the 
prfdV.  ..  Kayna,   terminated  at  the  heights  of  Kreckwitz, 
820, 321.  which  overhang  the  Spree.1 

The  first  design  of  Napoleon  was  to  make  his 
Raconnow*  principal  attack  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Allies,  which 
Napoleon,   rested  on  the  mountains  which  separate  Saxony  from 
JJ^JjJ  pUm  Bohemia.    After  a  minute  reconnoissance,  however, 
of  atuck.    j,e  wa9  diverted  from  this  design,  by  observing  the 
depth  and  intricacy  of  the    wooded  ravines  and 
dells  which  intersected  the  slope  of  the  mountains 
in  that  direction,  and  which  might  altogether  ob- 
struct the  advance  of  his  cavalry  and  artillery  in 
that    quarter.      He    continued    his    reconnoitring, 
therefore,  along  the  whole  line,  and  at  eight  at  night 
advanced  to  the  village  of  Klein  Wilke,  almost  with- 
in musket-shot  of  the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  and  then 
his  plan  of  attack  was  formed.  Orders  had  some  time 
before  been  dispatched  to  Ney,  who  had  passed  the 
Elbe  at  Torgau  with  his  own  corps  and  that  of 
Victor  and  Lauriston,  to  incline  to  his  right,  and,  in- 
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stead  of  moving  on  Berlin,  as  originally  intended,  chap. 
to  rat  across  the  country,  and  come  up  so  as  to  form.  LXIX' 


the.  extreme  left  of  the  army  in  the  great  battle  which   1813, 
was  expected  near  Bautzen.    These  orders  reached 
Ney  on  the  17th,  and  he  immediately  commenced 
his  cross  march,  and  had  already  arrived  in  the,  Jom  .T# 
neighbourhood  of  the  army  on  the  evening  of  the  so  1,302. 
19th.    It  was  on  his  wing,  which  was  fully  sixty  4i2,Yi3. 
thousand  strong,  that  Napoleon  relied  for  his  prin-  JJ* e^. 
cipal  effort,  and  placed  his  chief  hopes  of  success,  in**> 4?. 
attacking  the  enemy's  position.1 

Ney,  however,  advanced  in  echelons,  Lauriston 
in  front,  next  his  own  corps,  then  Victor  with  the  Butter  of 
Saxons,  in  the  close  of  the  array.     The  country  ^5^* 
through  which  his  march  lay,  when  he  approached*?"?* ou. 
Bautzen,  was  in  great  part  covered  with  woods ;  andua. 
this  led  to  a  very  serious  check  being  experienced  in 
that  quarter.     To  open  up  the  communication  with 
Ney,  Napoleon  detached  Bertrand's  corps  towards 
theJeft,  which  soon  got  involved  in  the  woods  in 
which  the  Marshal  was  already  entangled.     The 
Allies  having  received  intelligence  of  the  approach 
of  this  double  body  of  the  enemy,  dispatched  Kleist 
with  his  Prussians  to  meet  the  first,  and  Barclay 
with  the  Russian  veterans  to  encounter  the  second. 
Various  success  attended  these  different  divisions. 
Bertrand's  Italians  leisurely  reposing  in  loose  order 
after  dinner,  without  any  proper  look-out,  in  a  wood&ty  19. 
near  Konigswartha,  were  surprised  and  totally  rout- 
ed by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  with  the  loss  of  two  thou- 
sand  prisoners  and  eleven  pieces  of  cannon.    The 
whole  division  dispersed,  and  it  was  only  by  taking 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  neutral  territory  of  Bo- 
hemia that  the  great  bulk  of  them,  above  twenty 
thousand  strong,  escaped.     During  the  action,  the 
village  of  Konigswartha  took   fire,   and   was  re- 
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chap.,  duced  to  ashes.    D' York  at  the  same  time  encountered 
*    the  whole  corps  of  Lauriston  near  Weissig,  and  be- 


1813.  iQg  unexpectedly  assailed  by  superior  forces,  he  was 
67^88 '  enable  to  keep  his  ground,  though  his  troops  fought 
Fain,  i. 403,  with  the  most  determined  bravery  :  he  was  worsted 

405  412, 

jom'.  iv. '  with  the  loss  of  above  two  thousand  men,  so  that 
v!ct  a?8*  success  ^d  disaster  were  nearly  balanced  on  the 
Conq.  xxii.  left  of  the  army.1 

Lond.  39.       The  main  position  on  which  the  Allies  intended 
retribution  to  give  battle,  and  on  the  strength  of  which  they 
Freoeh  »i-  relied  to  counterbalance  the  vast  numerical  superi- 
Hed«xmyinorjty  0f  the  enemy,  was  the  second  line  from  Hoch- 
tion*.        kirch  to  Kreckwitz.   Though  it  was  not  intended  to 
abandon  the  first  line  along  the.  banks  of  the  Spree 
without  a  struggle,  yet  this  was  only  with  a  view  to 
take  off  the  first  edge  of  the  enemy's  attack  by  resist- 
ance there,  and  it  was  in  this  concentrated  position  in 
the  rear,  which  was  strongly  fortified  by  redoubts, that 
May  20.     the  reai  stand  was  to  be  made.   The  allied  array,  for 
this  purpose,  was  a  good  deal  scattered  over  the 
ground  on  which  it  was  to  combat,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  occupied  the  following  positions : — 
On  the  left,  Berg  and  D'York  were  stationed  from 
Jenkowitz  to  Barchutz,  with  ten  thousand  Prus- 
sians.   The  plain  from  thence  to  Kreckwitz  was  not 
occupied  by  any  infantry  in  the  first  line ;  it  was 
thought  to  be  sufficiently  protected  by  the  superb 
regiments  of  Prussian  cuirassiers,  which  were  sta- 
tioned at  its  upper  extremity  in  the  second  line,  and  by 
the  heights  of  Kreckwitz,  crowned  with  Blucher'sguns, 
which  commanded  its  whole  extent.     Blucher's  in- 
fantry, about  eighteen  thousand  strong,  extended  from 
Kreckwitz  to  Pliskowitz ;  and  further  on,  beyond  the 
little  lakes,  Barclay  was  stationed  with  fourteen  thou- 
sand Russians  near  Gleina.  Milaradowitch,  with  ten 
thousand  Russians,  was  placed  in  front  of  the  whole,  in 
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Bautzen  and  its  environs,  with  Kleist  and  five  thou-  chap. 

LXIX 

sand  Prussians  near  him  on  the  heights  of  Berg. 


The  second  line  consisted  of  the  Russian  Guards  and    18l3# 
reserve,  sixteen  thousand  strong,  who  were  about  a  >  pr&i.,  in 
mile  in  the  rear  behind  the  left  and  centre ;  and  near  I^J1^ 
them  were  the  magnificent  Russian  cuirassiers,  eight Jom-  »• 

■  i  ,  .^  i    302,303. 

thousand  m  number,  who  seemed  more  than  a  match  Lond.  43, 
for  any  French    horse    which   could   be   brought  ^ui1er 
against  them.1  **9- 

The  whole  line  of  the  Allies,  which  thus  formed  a 
sort  of  semicircle,  convex  to  the  outside,  was  some-  Geneni  **- 
what  above  two  leagues  in  length.  But  the  chain  of  5ued  pwit 
mountains  on  the  Bohemian  frontier,  on  which  itstlon# 
left  rested,  required  to  be  in  part  occupied  itself, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  extend  the  line  above 
half  a  league  further  in  that  direction.  These  moun- 
tains very  nearly  resembled  those  which  flanked  the 
extreme  left  of  the  English  army  at  the  battle  of 
Talavera ;  and  their  natural  strength  was  much  in- 
creased by  batteries  skilfully  disposed.  The  marshes 
in  the  centre  were  a  serious  impediment,  and  the 
villages  there  were  strongly  intrenched,  while  the 
numerous  guns/placed  on  the  summit  of  the  conical 
hills  on  the  right  centre,  commanded  the  whole  plain 
in  that  direction  ;  but  the  country  beyond  this  was 
open,  and  intersected  by  roads  in  all  directions,  and 
the  Russian  extreme  right  was  therefore  removed, 
and  in  a  manner  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  army, 
so  that  there  was  no  obstacle  to  the  enemy's  passing  *  Lond.  42, 
round  the  flank  of  the  Allies  in  that  quarter;  and  itp^ 


seta  in 


was  easy  to  foresee,  as  well  from  the  disposition  he  Scho*n> H- 
was  making  of  his  troops,  as  the  known  skill  of  theodei.  i.  91. 
Emperor,  that  it  was  there  that  his  principal  effort 
would  be  made.8 
On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  Napoleon  made  his 
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chap,  disposition  for  the  attack  at  all  points.  Wisely  judging 
that  the  right  wing  of  the  Allies  was  the  vulnerable 


1813.    p0int,  he  accumulated  forces  in  that  direction,  so  as 
Pkn  of  Na- to  put  at  Ney's  disposal  nearly  eighty  thousand  men. 
poWon  •  «t-  Lauriston,  commanding  the  array  on  the  left,  received 
May  so.    orders  to  pass  the  Spree,  and  move  upon  Klix,  and  from 
thence  press  on  round  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  to- 
wards Wurschen  and  Weissenberg,  so  as  to  appear  in 
their  rear  when  the  engagement  in  front  was  hottest 
On  the  right,  the  allied  positions  in  the  mountains 
were  to  be  assailed  by  Oudinot,  near  Sinkowitz ;  to  his 
left,  Macdonald  was  to  throw  a  bridge  of  rafts  over 
the  Spree  and  assault  Bautzen  ;  half  a  league  to  his 
left,  Marmont  was  directed  to  throw  another  bridge 
over  the  same  river,  and  advance  to  the  attack  in  the 
centre ;   the  whole  of  the  corps  there  were  put 
under  the  direction  of  Soult,  while  the  reserves  and 
the  guards  were  in  the  rear,  on  the  great  road 
leading  to  Bischoffswerda,  behind  Bautzen,  ready 
to  succour  any  point  that  might  require  assistance. 
In  this  way  the  Emperor  calculated  that,  while  the 
Allies  along  their  whole  front  would  be   equally 
matched,  and  possibly  bard  pressed,  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  sixty  thousand  men  would  suddenly  ap- 
pear in  their  rear,  and  decide  the  victory — an  able 
conception,  which  his  great  superiority  of  numbers 
enabled  bim  to  carry  completely  into  execution,  and 
>  Vict,  et    which  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  famous  circular 
48,°^™  sweep  of  Davoust,  which  led  to  such  brilliant  results 
80s  304    a*  ^lm,  an<*  *^e  corresponding  march  of  Blucher 
Fain,  i.      from  Wavre  to  La  Belle  Alliance,  which  proved  so 
405'         fatal  to  Napoleon  at  Waterloo.1 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  the 
Emperor  was  on  horseback ;  but  such  was  the  dis- 
tance which  the  greater  part  of  the  columns  had  to 
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march  before  they  reached  their  destined  point  of  chap. 
attack,  that  it  was  near  eleven  o'clock  before  the 


passage  of  the  Spree  commenced.    A  powerful  array    1813* 
of  cannon  was,  in  the  first  instance,  brought  up  by  r      M  ^ 
Che  Emperor,  and  disposed  along  every  projection**  &p»* 
which  commanded  the  opposite  bank;  and  the  fire9B6Beem^ 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  looking  from  the  heights  of  the 


action. 


near  Bautzen,  "both  to  the  right  and  left,  became  very 
violent;  for  the  enemies'  batteries  answered  with 
great  spirit,   and   the  vast  extent  of  the  line  of 
smoke,  as  well  as  the  faint  sound  of  the  distant  guns, 
gave  an  awful  impression  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
forces  engaged  on  both  sides.     Under  cover  of  this 
cannonade,  the  bridges  in  the  centre  were  soon  esta- 
blished, and  then  a  still  more  animating  spectacle 
presented  itself.     The  Emperor  took  his  station  on 
a  commanding  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree, 
near  the  point  where  Marmont's  bridge  was  esta- 
blished, from  whence  he  could  see  over  the  whole 
field  of  battle,  direct  the  movements  of  the  troops, 
and  enjoy  the  splendid  spectacle  which  presented 
itself.    And  never  in  truth  had  war  appeared  in  a 
more  imposing  form,  nor  had  the  astonishing  amount 
of  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  emperor 
ever  been  more  conspicuous.  On  all  sides,  the  troops, 
preceded  by  their  artillery,  which  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant fire  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  advanced  rapidly 
towards  the  stream  :  at  first  the  plain  seemed  covered '  *"°.  >• 
with  a  confused  multitude  of  horses,  cannon,  chariots,  odei.  i.  as. 
and  men,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  ^0<L  44> 
impressive  only  from  its  immensity ;  but  gradually  Vict- et .. 
the  throng  assumed  the  appearance  of  order.     The 48° 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  separated  and  defiled  qJ^"' 
each  to  their  respective  points  of  passage,1  and  the 
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chap,  marvels  of  military  discipline  appeared  in  their  high- 
est  lustre. 


1813. 


The  French  artillery,  however,  was  superior  to 
Sever*  «e-  that  of  the  Allies  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  it 

Frenetlh*  wa8  no'  ^ere  ^^  preparations  for  a  serious  resist- 
right,         ance  had  been  made.     Generally  speaking,  therefore, 
the  passage  was  effected  without  much  opposition : 
Bautzen,  being  no  longer  tenable  as  an  isolated  ad- 
vanced post  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  was  evacuated 
by  the  Allies,  who  withdrew  the  troops  that  occupied 
it  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  taken  possession 
of  by  Macdonald,  who  immediately  caused  his  men 
to  defile  over  its  arch  over  the  Spree ;  while  Marmont 
threw  four  bridges  across  below  the  town,  over  which 
his  whole  corps  was  speedily  transported,  and  Oudi- 
not  crossed  without  difficulty  near  Grubschutz,  and 
immediately  began  to  advance  towards  the  heights 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  on  which  the 
left  of  the  Allies  was  posted.     By  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  river  was  passed  at  all  points,  and  the 
troops  were  moving  towards  the  eminences  occupied 
by  the  enemy  ;  but  it  was  already  evident,  from  the 
distance  at  which  their  principal  forces  were  sta- 
tioned, that  no  serious  conflict  would  take  place  till 
the  following  day.     On  the  French  right,  however, 
the  action  soon  became  extremely  warm :  Oudinot 
there  pressed  with  indefatigable  activity  up  the  hills 
which  form  the  Bohemian  frontier,  and  which  rose 
like  an  amphitheatre  to  bound  the  field  of  battle  in 
that  direction.     The  ascending  line  of  the  smoke, 
and  flashes  of  the  artillery  among  the  overhanging 
woods,  soon  showed  the  progress  he  was  making; 
while  the  Bohemian  echoes  rolled  back  the  roar  of 
the  artillery,  and  the  glancing  of  the  musketry  was 
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to  be  seen  through  the  shadows  of  the  woods,  now   chap. 
darkened  by  the  approaching  night.     Prince  Wir- 


temberg,  however,  and  St  Priest's  divisions  of  Mi  la-  1813' 
radowitch's  corps,  maintained  themselves  with  in- 
vincible resolution  in  these  woody  fastnesses;  and 
when  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  commanded  the 
Russians  in  person,  saw  that  they  were  obliged  to 
fall  back,  and  were  beginning  to  be  overmatched,  he 
reinforced  them  by  three  brigades  of  infantry  and 
one  of  cavalry,  under  General  Diebitch,  which  re- 
stored the  combat  in  that  quarter,  and  the  Russians »  Kamier, 

fi7  I 

maintained  themselves  for  the  night  in  the  villages  Fai^  407# 
of  Preilitz,  Mehltheuer,  and  Falkenberg,  still  keeping  ^r*d,iiin11 
possession  of  the  crest  and  commanding  points  of  325,  326. 
the  mountains,  while  the  French  were  far  advanced  Lond' 46" 
in  the  valleys  which  furrowed  their  sides.1 

While  this  obstinate  conflict  was  going  on  among  the 
hills  on  the  allied  left,  a  still  more  serious  attack  was  Serious  con- 
made  on  Kleist's  Prussians  on  the  heights  of  Burg,  J££ 
and  the  remainder  of  Milaradowitch's  corps,  under 
himself  in  person,    on   the  eminences   in  rear   of 
Bautzen,  to  which  the  Russians  had  retired  after,  the 
evacuation  of  that  town.     At  noon,  General  Milara- 
dowitch  was  violently  assailed  by  Campans'  division, 
followed  by  the  whole  of  Marmont's  corps,  while 
Bonnet  advanced  towards  Nieder  Kayna,  and  com- 
menced an  attack  on  Kleist.    The  resistance,  how- 
ever, was  as  obstinate  as  the  attack ;  and  Napoleon, 
deeming  it  essential  to  his  plan  to  make  a  great  im- 
pression in  that  quarter,  in  order  to  withdraw  atten- 
tion from  the  grand  movement  he  was  preparing  on 
his  left,  brought  forward  the  whole  of  Bertrand's 
corps,  still,  notwithstanding  its  losses,  above  twenty- 
four  thousand  strong,  withLatour  Maubourg's  formi- 
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chap,   dable  cuirassiers,  to  support  Marmont  and  Macdonald. 
Above  fifty  thousand  combatants  were  thus  accurau- 


181S-    lated  in  the  centre,  supported  by  a  powerful  artillery; 
and  the  Allies,  being  not  more  than  half  the  number 
at  that  point,  were  constrained  to  retire.     This  waa 
done,  however,  in  the  finest  order  ;  the  troops  halting 
and  facing  about,  by  alternate  companies,  to  fire,  as 
they  slowly  withdrew  towards  the  intrenched  camp, 
their  artillery  keeping  up  an  incessant  discharge  on 
the  pursuing  columns.     The  French  centre,  mean- 
while, steadily  advanced,  and,  as  soon  as  they  reached 
it,  assaulted  Kleist's  troops  on  the  heights  of  Burg 
with  great  gallantry.     Despite  all  their  efforts,  how- 
ever, the  brave  Prussians  maintained  their  ground 
with  undaunted  resolution  :  their  young  ranks  were 
thinned,  but  quailed  not  beneath  the  enemy's  fire ; 
and,  seeing  that  they  could  not  carry  the  position  by 
an  attack  in  front,  the  assailants  attacked  the  village 
of  Nieder  Gurkau  on  its  right,  in  order  to  threaten 
it  in  flank.     Here,  however,  they  experienced  so 
vigorous  a  resistance  from  Rudiger's  men  of  Blu- 
cher's  corps,  some  regiments   of  which  had  been 
detached,  under  Ziethen,  to  occupy  that  important 
post ;  and  the  fire  from  Blucher's  guns,  on  his  com- 
manding heights  immediately  behind,  was  so  violent; 
that,   after  sustaining  immense   losses,   they  were 
obliged  to  desist  from  the  attempt ;  and  it  was  not 
»  Pr6c»  in  till  seven  at  night,  that,  by  bringing  up  the  celebrated 
f^g25M*  10th  regiment  of  light  infantry  te  the  charge,  the 
Vict,  et      village  was  at  length  carried.   Then  the  whole  allied 
49, 50.      centre  slowly  retired  over  the  plateau  of  Nadelwits, 
407!' 408.  to  their  intrenched  camp  in  the  rear;1  but  Blucher 
Kapler,     9tju  retained  his  advanced  position  on  the  heights  of 

672,873.  r  ° 

Kreckwitz,  from  the  summit  of  which  his  artillery 
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never  ceased  to  thunder,  as  from  a  fiery  volcano,  in    chap. 

LXIX. 

all  directions,  till  utter  darkness  drew  a  veil  over  the — 

field  of  battle.  1813- 

By  the   Emperor's   orders,   the    French    troops 
bivouacked  in  squares  on  the  ground  they  had  won  Km]*  of 
with  so  much  difficulty;  but,  though  the  Spree  wasjj1,^ 
passed  at  all  points,  and  the  right  and  centre  consi- 
derably advanced  over  the  ground  occupied  in  the 
morning  by  the  enemy,  yet  the  enormous  losses  they 
had  sustained  proved  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
conflict  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  inspired 
the  troops  with  melancholy  presages  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  battle  on  the  morrow.     Kleist  and  Ziethen's 
Prussians  in  particular,  though  in  great  part  young 
troops,  who  had  seen  fire  for  the  first  time  that 
day,  had  evinced  the  most  heroic  bravery ;  no  ground 
had  been  won  from  them  but  by  the  force  of  over- 
whelming numbers,  and  above  ten  thousand  French 
or  Italians  lay  weltering  in  their  blood,  around  the 
heights,  from  which  the  Prussians  had  drawn  off  every 
gun,  every  chariot,  every  wounded  man.     Napoleon, 
however,  who  was  aware  where  the  decisive  blow  was 
to  be  struck,  was  little  concerned  for  the  frightful 
carnage  in  his  centre;  his  object  had  been  gained 
by  ground  having  been  won,  and  the  enemy  com- 
pelled to  concentrate  their  forces  in  that  quarter ;  and 
the  sound  of  distant  cannon  on  his  extreme  left,  as 
well  as  the  light  of  burning  villages,  which  illumina- 
ted that  quarter  of  the  heavens,  told  how  soon  Ney 
would  be  in  action  in  that  direction.     In  effect,  that 
marshal  had  crossed  the  Spree,  near  Klix ;  and  though 
Barclay  de  Tolly  still  held  that  village,  and  lay  in 
strength  betwixt  it  andMalschwitz,  yet  he  was  entire- 
ly ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  to  whom 
he  was  soon  to  be  opposed,  and  altogether  unequal  to 
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chap,    the  task  of  preventing  the  right  of  the  Allies  from 
being  turned  by  the  immense  masses  by  whom  he 


1813.    wag  8urr0unded  on  the  following  day.     Napoleon, 

therefore,  highly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  first 

day's  engagement,  retired  for  the  night  to  Bautzen, 

i  Kuuier,  having  first  dispatched  orders  to  Oudinot,  to  renew 

Jom!  w.  *  *he  combat  by  daybreak,  on  the  following  morning, 

304.  F«in,  among  the  hills  on  the  right,  in  order  to  fix  the 

i.  407,409.  &,  .  II..,. 

odei.  i.  90.  enemy  s  attention  on  that  part  of  the  line,  and  pre- 
clnq.eKii.  vent  any  adequate  succour  being  sent  to  avert  the 
49,  so.      tremendous  stroke  he  was  to  deliver  on  his  left1 

By  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the 
Battle  on  fire  began  with  unwearied  vigour  in  the  wooded 
succeM  of  recesses  of  the  Bohemian  hills,  and  the  echoes  rang 
the  Rui-     even  to  tjje  summit  of  the  Kunewald.   The  Emperor 

•iaos  od  the  r 

right.        Alexander,  however,  had  sent  such  considerable  re- 
inforcements during  the  night  to  that  quarter,  that 
Milaradowitch  was  enabled  not  only  to  repulse  the 
attacks  on  his  position  on  the  heights  of  Mehltheuer, 
but  to  drive  the  enemy  back  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance beyond  Binowitz.     Napoleon,  alarmed  at  this 
unexpected  turn  of  events  on  that  side,  immediately 
ordered  up  Macdonald's  corps  to  the  support  of  Oudi- 
not ;  and  at  the  same  time  immense  masses,  above 
forty  thousand  strong,  were  deployed  in  the  centre, 
in  front  of  Bautzen,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  but  still  out  of  cannon-shot,  as  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  expose  his  troops  to  the  murderous  fire 
of  the  allied  artillery  on  the  heights  of  Kreckwitz, 
•  Kausier,  from  which  they  had  suffered  so  much  on  the  pre- 
odei.  i.  9i,  ceding  day.     Before  Macdonald,  however,  could  get 
in^schodi1  UP  t0  *"s  assistance,  Oudinot  was  so  hard  pressed 
ii.  327,      that  he  was  uiiable  to  maintain  his  ground  ;  step  by 
et  Conq.     step  the  Russian  tirailleurs  gained  upon  the  Bava- 
xxu. 5i.     r|an  sharpshooters  in  the  woods;'  and  at  length  he 
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was  fairly  driven  out  of  the  hills,  and  forced  to    chap. 

LXIX. 

assume  a  defensive  position  in  the  plain  at  their  feet, 


where  the  arrival  of  Macdonald  enabled  him  to  stop    1813# 
the  progress  of  the  enemy. 

Though  much  disconcerted  by  this  ill  success  on 
his  right,  Napoleon  was  only  desirous  to  gain  time,  Progrew  of 
and  maintain  his  ground  in. front  of  Bautzen  in  the*etb^*tre 
centre,  as  the  progress  and  great  superiority  of  Ney  *nd  left- 
on  the  left,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  certainty,  that  ere 
long  the  Allies  would  be  turned  on  their  right,  and 
forced  to  retreat.    Marmont  and  Bertrand's  batteries, 
accordingly,  were  brought  up  to  the  foremost  heights 
occupied  by  the  French  in  that  part  of  the  field,  and 
soon  engaged  in  a  tremendous  cannonade  with  that 
of  the  Allies ;  though  the  latter,  placed  on  higher 
ground  and  fully  better  served,  maintained  its  supe- 
riority, and  rendered  any  attack  by  the  masses  of 
infantry  in  that  quarter  too  perilous  to  be  attempted. 
Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  listened  anxiously  for  the 
sound  of  Ney's  cannon  on  the  extreme  left,  as  that 
was  the  signal  for  which  he  waited  to  order  a  gen- 
eral attack  in  the  centre  to  favour  that  decisive 
operation.     In  effect,  that  marshal,  at  the  head  of 
his  own  corps  and  those  of  Lauriston,  had  early  in 
the  morning  advanced  against  the  position  of  Bar- 
clay, near  Gleina,  while  Victor's  corps  and  Regnier's 
Saxons  were  directed,  by  a  wider  circuit,  to  turn  his 
extreme  right  by  the  wood  and  heights  of  Baruth,  and 
get  entirely  into  the  rear  of  the  Allies.     Barclay's 
veterans  were  advantageously  placed  on  the  heights 
of  Windmuhlenberg,  near  Gleina ;  and  the  strength 
of  their  position,  joined  to  the  admirable  fire  of  the 
artillery  on   its  summit,   long  enabled  these  iron 
veterans  of  the  Moscow  campaign  to  make  head 
against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy.     At 
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chap.  length,  however,  the  approach  of  Regnier  and  Vic* 
tor's  corps  turned  the  position  in  flank,  and  Barclay 


181s*  was  obliged  to  fall  back,  fighting  all  the  way,  to  the 
heights  of  Baruth.  There  Kleist  was  detached  to 
his  support ;  but  his  corps,  reduced  to  little  jnore 
1  jom.  it.  than  three  thousand  men  by  the  losses  of  the  preced- 
in  sehoeii, '  ing  day,  could  not  restore  the  action  in  that  quarter ; 
829 2  Ktui- an<*  at  e^even  o'clock,  Souham,  with  the  leading  diri- 
ier,  878,     sion  of  Ney  and  Lauriston's  corps,  made  himself 

879    Fain 

i.  4i8, 414.  master  of  the  village  of  Preilitz,  near  Klein  Bautzen, 
Y}cU  et  ..  behind  Blucher's  right,  and  between  him  and  Bar- 
so,  5i.      clay.1 

This  important  success  promised  the  most  momen- 
Ore»t  ef-  tous  consequences ;  for  not  only  was  Preitits  direct- 
ive mbve-  ly  in  the  rear  of  Blucher's  position,  so  that  the  right 
Ney'o^th*  °^  *he  Allies  was  now  completely  turned,  but  it  com- 
left.  municated  with  Klein  Bautzen,  through  which,  or 

Kreckwitz,  lay  the  sole  communication  of  that  gene- 
ral with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  so  as  to  render 
it  a  matter  of  certainty  that  he  must  either  follow 
the  retrograde  movement  of  Barclay,  and  uncover 
the  whole  right  of  the  Allies,  or  be  cut  off.  Ne/s 
orders,  communicated  by  General'  Jomini,  his  chief 
of  the  s taffy  were  to  march  straight  on  the  steeples 
of  Hochkirch,  while  Lauriston  moved  by  Baruth 
and  Belgern  in  the  same  direction.  In  this  instance 
the  inspiration  of  genius  had  anticipated  the  orders 
of  authority ;  for  Napoleon's  instructions,  written 
in  pencil  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  were  only  to 
be  at  Preilitz  by  eleven  o'clock,  whereas  Ney  was 
within  half  a  mile  of  it  by  ten.  The  Emperor  was 
lying  on  the  ground  in  the  centre,  under  the  shelter 
of  a  height,  a  little  in  front  of  Bautzen,  at  break- 
fast, when  the  sound  of  Ney's  guns  in  that  direction 
was  heard.    At  the  same  time,  a  bomb  burst  over 
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his  head.     Without  paying  any  attention  to  the  lat-  chap. 
ter  circumstance,  he  immediately  wrote  a  Bote  in 


pencil  to  Marie  Louise,  to  announce  that  the  victory  1813, 
was  gained  ;  and  instantly  mounting  his  horse,  set 
off  at  the  gallop  with  his  staff  to  the  left,  and 
ascending  a  height  near  Nieder  Kayna,  from  whence 
he  could  descry  the  whole  field  of  battle  in  the 
centre,  directed  Soult,  with  the  four  corps  under  his  92j  £3.'* 
orders,  to  assault  with  the  bayonet  the  numerous  ^aQ>1<Tr> 

87b.  Jon* 

conical  knolls  crowned  with  artillery,  which  formed  w.  304, 
the  strength  of  the  Allies  in  that  quarter,  in  order  to  et  Conq. 
distract  their  attention,  and  prevent  them  from  send-*3"1 5L 
ing  succours  to  Blucher  on  their  right.1 

Blucher,  who  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  village  of  Preititz,  immediately  made  a  great  Preitiu  m 
effort  to  regain  it.  Kleist  was  detached  with  the  Blucher/ 
whole  remains  of  his  corps ;  and  several  Russian  2i£2 
regiments  of  infantry,  with  two  regiments  of  Prus- 
sian cuirassiers,  were  sent  in  the  same  direction. 
The  arrival  of  these  fresh  *  troops,  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  ardour  of  their  attack,  enabled  the 
Allies  to  regain  the  village,  and  drive  out  Souham, 
who  was  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  thrown 
back  on  the  remainder  of  his  corps  in  a  state  of 
utter  confusion ;  while  twenty  of  Blucher's  guns, 
playing  on  the  flank  of  Ney's  dense  columns,  did 
dreadful  execution,  and  caused  him  to  swerve  from 
the  direction  of  the  steeples  of  Hochkirch,  and  esta- 
blish himself  on  some  heights  behind  Klein  Bautzen, 
from  whence  his  artillery  could  reply  on  equal  terms 
to  that  of  the  enemy.  This  check  probably  saved 
the  Allies  from  a  total  rout,  by  causing  Ney  to  pause 
sod  vacillate  in  the  midst  of  his  important  advance 
until  his  reserves  came  up,  and  Victor  and  Regnier 
had  arrived  abreast  of  his  men  ;  whereby  the  allied  ' 
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chap,  sovereigns  had  time  to  take  the  proper  measures  to 

LX1X 

ward  off  the  danger,  by  sending  every  disposable 


18 13,    man  and  gun  in   that  direction,  where  they  had 

never  hitherto  apprehended  any  serious  attack,  and 

i  odd.  i.     preparing  for  a  general  retreat.     It  was  not  till  one 

??\?3:      o'clock   in  the  afternoon,   that  Ney  deemed  him- 

PrecM  in  *  J 

Schoeii,  ii.  self  in  sufficient  strength  to  resume  the  offensive ; 
w  iv.  '  and  by  that  time  the  season  of  decisive  success  had 
viet  rt 7  P*88^  away  5  'he  chaussee  through  Hochkirch,  in 
Cunq.  xxii  the  rear  of  the  whole  allied  army,  could  no  longer  be 
'  gained,  and  the  victory  at  best  would  be  barren  of 

results.1 

Napoleon,  however,  made  a  vigorous  effort,  by  a 
Grand  at-    combined  attack  on  the  centre  and  left  of  the  ene- 

tack  of  Na  - 

poieon  on  my,  to  effect  a  total  overthrow.  Seeing  the  allied 
centre!*  centre  in  some  degree  bared  of  troops  by  the  power- 
ful succours  which  had  been  sent  to  the  right,  be 
ordered  Soult  to  make  a  general  attack  with  the 
four  corps  under  his  command  in  the  centre ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  terrible  artillery  of  the  guard 
was  brought  up  to  reply  to  the  enemy's  batteries  on 
the  heights  of  Kreckwitz.  These  orders  were 
promptly  obeyed.  Marmont,  Mortier,  Bertrand, 
and  Latour  Maubourg,  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  their  respective  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry; 
while  the  Imperial  Guard,  in  deep  array,  advanced 
in  their  rear  to  support  the  attack.  Eighty  thou- 
sand men,  in  admirable  order,  moved  against  tbe 
redoubtable  heights,  the  guns  from  which  bad  so 
long  carried  death  through  the  French  ranks  ;  while 
a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  disposed  on  the  highest 
points  of  the  ground  which  they  traversed,  kept  up 
a  vehement  fire  on  the  enemy's  batteries.  This  grand 
attack  soon  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Blu- 
cher,  now  assailed  in  front  by  Marmont,  in  flank  by 
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Bertrand,  and  in  rear  by  Ney,  was  soon  obliged  to   chap. 

¥  vfv 

recall  Kleist  and  the  other  reinforcements  which  he . 

had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Barclay  de  Tolly ;  and    1813# 
in  consequence,  Ney,  whose  reserves  had  at  length 
come  up,   was  enabled  not  only  to  retake  Preititz 
without  difficulty,    but    to  spread    out   his   light 
troops  over  the  whole  level  ground  as  far  as  Wur-i  jom#  \f 
schen.     The  allied  right  was  thus  entirely  turned  :JS?,l?,Ji 
and  any  advantage  which  Blucher  and  Barclay  dew.  Fain, 
Tolly  might  gain,  would  only  increase  the  danger  of  4,5,  xtU8- 
their  position,   by  drawing  them  on   towards  theJVj8^' 
Spree,  while  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy  was  in-et  Conq. 
terposed  between  them  and  the  main  body  of  their 52%3. 
army.1 

In   these  critical  circumstances  the  allied  sove- 
reigns resolved  to  retreat.     They  might,  indeed,  by  The  Allies 
bringing  up  the  reserves,  and  the  Russian  and  Prus-J^jJ^  * 
sian  guards,  have  without  difficulty  regained  the 
ground  they  had  lost  on  the  right,  and  again  advan- 
ced their  standards  to  the  Spree :    but  as  long  as 
Lauriston  and  Regnier  were  in  their  rear,  such  suc- 
cess would  only  have  augmented  their  ultimate  dan- 
ger ;  just  as  a  similar  success  on  the  left  of  the 
British  at  Waterloo  would  have  enhanced  the  perils 
of  Napoleon's  position,  when  Blucher,  with  sixty 
thousand  Prussians,  was  menacing  the  chaussee  of 
La  Belle  Alliance.     It  had,  from  the  outset  of  the 
campaign,  also  been  part  of  their  fixed  policy,  never 
to  place  themselves  in  danger  of  undergoing  a  total  *  prfch  in 
defeat,  but  to  take  advantage  of  their  numerous  ^^J1' 
cavalry  to  cover  their  retreat,  whenever  the  issue  of  »v-  308> 
an  action  seemed  doubtful ;   being  well  aware  that,-.  93, 94. 
the  superiority  of  their  physical  resources  and  moral  ^}*m  '*  xii 
energy  would  thus  in  the  end,  especially  if  the  ac-52, 53. 
cession  of  Austria  were  obtained,9  secure  to  them  the 

VOL.  IX.  Q 
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chap,  victory.    Orders  were  given,  therefore,  to  both  Bar- 
LXIX*   day  and  Blucher  to  retreat ;  and  the  whole  allied 


1813.  arujy^  arrayed  in  two  massy  columns,  began  to  re- 
tire ;  the  Russians  by  the  road  of  Hochkirch  and 
Lobau*  the  Prussians  by  Wurschen  and  Weissen- 
berg. 

Theft  was  seen  in  its  highest  lustre  the  admirable 
SotHmt  arrangements  of  modern  discipline,  and  the  noble  feel« 
wkelTthe  *D£8  wt*h  which  both  armies  were  animated.  Seated 
allied  army  qq  the  summit  of  the  Hohenberg,  near  Neider  Kayna, 
from  whence  Le  could  survey  a  great  part  of  the 
field  of  battle,  Napoleon  calmly  directed  the  move- 
ments of  his  army ;  and  the  mighty  host  which  he 
commanded,  now  roused  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
moving  on  in  perfect  array,  pressed  at  all  points 
upon  the  retiring  columns  of  the  enemy.  It  was  at  once 
a  sublime  and  animating  spectacle,  when,  at  the  voice 
of  this  mighty  wizard,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men,  spread  over  a  line  of  three  leagues  in  length, 
from  the  Bohemian  mountains  on  the  right  to  the 
forest  of  Baruth  on  the  left,  suddenly  started,  as  it 
were,  into  life,  and  moved  majestically  forward,  like 
a  mighty  wave,  bearing  the  light  and  smoke  of  the 
guns  as  sparkling  foam  on  its  crest.  The  greater 
part  of  this  vast  inundation  poured  into  the  valley  of 
Neider  Kayna  in  the  centre,  and  the  declining  sua 
glanced  on  the  forests  of  bayonets,  and  the  dazzling 
lines  of  helmets,  sabres,  and  cuirasses,  with  which  the 
level  space  at  its  bottom  was  filled ;  while  the  heights 
of  Kreckwitz,  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  thun- 
dered forth  a  still  increasing  fire  on  all  sides,  like 
a  volcano  encircled  by  flame.  Soon  the  receding 
line  of  fire,  and  the  light  of  the  burning  villages,  told 
that  the  consuming  torrent  was  rapidly  advancing 
through  the  valley;  and  at  length  the  cannonade 
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ceased  on  the  summits  of  Kreckwitz ;  and  Blucher's  chap. 

LXIX* 

columns,  dark  and  massy,  were  seen  slowly  wending 


their  way  to  the  rear.     In  vain,  however,  the  French    18i* 
cuirassiers,  eight  thousand  strong,  were  now  hur- 
ried to  the  front,  and  endeavoured  by  repeated  charges 
to  throw  the  enemy  into  confusion,  so  as  to  convert  the 
retreat  into  a  flight ;  the  Russian  cavalry  was  too 
powerful,  the  allied  array  too  perfect,  to  permit  any 
advantage  being  gained.     A  hundred  and  twenty 
French  guns  preceded  the  line  of  the  pursuers,  and 
thundered  on  the  retiring  columns  of  the  enemy ; 
but  the  Russian  and  Prussian  artillery  were  equally 
powerful,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  numerous 
eminences  which  the  line  of  retreat  afforded,  played '  F«n,  i. 
with  destructive  effect  on  the  advancing  masses ;  Kausier, " 
while  their  numerous  and  magnificent  cavalry  repuk®^  ^s' 
sed  every   attempt  to  charge  which  the   French  ps.  Pr^di 
horsemen  made.     Gradually  the  fire  became  less  vio- 1*332*33. 
lent  as  the  Allies  receded  from  the  field;  the  intrenched'"™'  **• 

309»  310. 

position  was  abandoned  on  all  sides ;  and  at  length  vict.  et 
the  cannonade  entirely  ceased,  and  night  drew  her  63,64.""' 
veil  over  that  field  of  carnage  and  of  glory.1 

Napoleon's  tent  was  pitched  for  the  night  near  the 
inn  of  Klein-Burchwitz,  in  the  middle  of  the  squares  Napoleon's 
of  his  faithful  guard ;  while  Ney  established  himself  IZ^HLlZ 
atWurschen,  where  the  allied  sovereigns  bad  had  their"1  ^0,lt 

-  °  1  ^  Cents,  to 

headquarters  the  night  before.  It  was  from  the  forni^r  com  memo- 
place  that  the  Emperor  dictated  the  bulletin  of  the  JJ^ 
battle,  as  well  as  the  following  decree,  which  all  lovers 
of  the  arts,  as  well  as  admirers  of  patriotic  virtue,  must 
regret  was  prevented,  by  his  fall,  from  being  carried 
into  execution : — "  A  monument  shall  be  erected  on 
Mont  Cenis ;  on  the '  mos£  conspicuous  face  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  shall  be  written — '  The  Emperor 
Nftpotan,  from  the  field  of  Wurschen,  has  ordered 
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chap,  the  erection  of  this  monument,  in  testimony  of  his 
lxix.   gratitude  to  the  people  of  France  and  Italy.    This 


1813.   monument  will  transmit  from  age  to  age  the  remem- 
brance of  that  great  epoch,  when,  in  the  space  of 
1  Fain,  i    three  months,  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  flew  to 

cmIm*?  arms  to  Protect  *he  integrity  of  the  French  em- 
pire.'"1 

The  Emperor  Alexander  commanded  the  allied 
Admirable  armies  in  person  at  Bautzen ;  the  ill  success  at  Lut- 
tha  Emp^-  zen  having  weakened  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers 
ror  awx*q-  jn  Wittgenstein,  and  the  jealousies  of  the  generals 
the  battle,  rendering  the  appointment  of  any  inferior  officer  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty.     With  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia by  his  side,  he  took  the  entire  direction  of  the 
movements ;  and  displayed  a  judgment  in  council, 
and   coolness  in   danger,  which   excited   universal 
admiration.     It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  entrea- 
ties of  those  around  him  could  prevent  him  from 
advancing  too  far  into  the  fire  for  the  duties  of  a  com- 
mander-in-chief ;  as  it  was,  he  incurred  the  greatest 
danger,  and  near  Bautzen  narrowly  escaped  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     The  conduct  of  tbe 
retreat,  in  the  face  of  the  immense  force  which  thun- 
dered in  pursuit,  was  a  model  of  skill  and  judgment; 
every  eminence,  every  enclosure,  every  stream,  which 
offered  an  opportunity  of  arresting  the  enemy,  was 
•Xond.  46.  taken  advantage  of  with  admirable  ability ;  and  such 

Odd.  i.  97,  ,       _  °      .  .   .       f       _  _  J 

98.  were  the  losses  which  the  French  sustained  in  press- 

Biog  *uni*.  *ng  on  l^e  unconquerable  rearguard,  that,  at  day- 
sup.i.  no.  break  on  the  following  morning,  the  Russians  still 
Kausier,  '  held  the  heights  of  Weissenberg,  within  cannon-shot 
*83  of  the  field  of  battle-* 

The  loss  of  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Bautzen 
was  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  Allies— an 
unusual  circumstance  with  a  victorious  army,  but 
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which  is  easily  explained  by  the  carnage  occasioned   chap. 
in  Napoleon's  masses  by  the  Prussian  artillery,  in 


position  on  the  numerous  eminences  which  com-    1813# 
manded  the  field  of  battle,  and  by  the  perfect  order  i*™  on 
with  which  the  retreat  was  conducted.    The  Allies \nlh. 
lost  in  the  two  days  15,000  men  killed  and  wounded  ;b*ttU- 
and  the  French  took  1500  prisoners,  most  of  them 
wounded,  but  neither  cannon  nor  artillery  graced 
their  triumph ;  and  their  own  loss  was  fully  19,000 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  field  alone,  independent 
of  those  on  the  previous  day ;  insomuch  that  20,000 
wounded  were  lodged,  two  days  after  the  battle,  at 
Bautzen,  and  the  villages  in  its  environs;   While 
5000  were  killed  outright  on  the  field  of  battle.*    A 

*  "  Twenty-two  thousand  were  brought  into  the  hospitals  of  the 
Grand  Army,  from  the  1st  May  to  the  1st  June  1813,  without  counting 
those  of  the  enemy." — Baron  Larrey,  iv.  177.  And  this  return  em- 
braced only  the  serious  cases.  So  great  was  the  number  of  persons 
slightly  wounded,  who  were  not  admitted  to  the  hospitals,  that  it  was 
strongly  suspected  at  the  time  that  many,  especially  of  the  Italian  con- 
scripts, had  intentionally  wounded  themselves  slightly  in  the  handy  in 
order  to  avoid,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  number  so  wounded  was  no  less  than  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-two.  The  Emperor  strongly  inclined  to  the  same 
opinion,  and  was  preparing  a  severe  decree  on  the  subject,  when  he  was 
diverted  from  his  design  by  the  humane  and  politic  Larrey,  who  proved, 
by  actual  experiment,  that  inexperienced  troops,  firing  three  deep,  were 
extremely  apt  to  injure  the  bands  of  the  front  rank ;  and  in  this  report 
the  Emperor  deemed  it  prudent  to  acquiesce.-— See  Souvenirs  de  Cao- 
LAOfcotr&T,  i.  170,  172;  and  Larrey,  iv.  171,  179.  But  General 
Maihieu  Dumas,  who  saw  great  numbers  of  these  wounded  at  Dresden, 
has  recorded  a  clear  opinion,  that  many  of  these  wounds  were  self-in- 
flicted :— **  I  observed,"  says  he,  "  with  keen  regret*  many  of  the 
wounded  but  slightly  hurt ;  the  greater  part  young  conscripts  who  had 
recently  joined  the  army*  and  who  had  not  been  injured  by  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  but  had  themselves  mutilated  their  feet  and  hands.  Such 
accidents  of  bad  augury  bad  also  been  observed  during  the  campaign  of 
1800.  The  Emperor  interrogated  me  closely  on  the  subject,  and  as  I 
m*fli»  no  concealment  of  the  truth,  he  ordered  an  enquiry.  The  report 
of  the  commission,  however,  was  opposed  to  my  too  well-founded 
observations ;  and  the  Emperor  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe,  those 
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chap,   great  number  of  the  wounded  were  slightly  hurt 
only  in  the  hands  and  feet — an  ominous  circumstance 


1813.    which  had  been  observed  also  in  the  campaign  of 
1809  on  the  Danube,  and  bespoke  the  anxiety  of  the 
conscripts  to  escape  from  these  scenes  of  carnage. 
The  Saxon  peasants  displayed  unbounded  kindness 
to  these  unhappy  sufferers ;  without  regard  to  side, 
nation,  or  language,  they  received  them  into  their 
cottages,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  mitigate  their 
distresses ;  and,  not  contented  with  waiting  till  the 
sufferers  were  brought  into  their  dwellings,  them- 
selves issued  forth  to  seek  them  on  the  field.    On 
all  sides  were  to  be  seen  men,  women,  and  children, 
carrying  litters,  pushing  wheelbarrows,  or  drawing 
little  carts,  laden   with   wounded  men ;    Russians 
were  laid  beside  French,   Prussians   beside  Itali* 
ans;  the  women  tended  the  dying,  and   bandaged 
the  wounds  alike  of  friend  and  foe:   all  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  contest  was  forgotten ;    and  at  the 
>Pr£eiiin  close  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  recorded  in 
a^Ma  modern  times,  was  to  be  seen  (he  glorious  spectacle 
96,97.      of  Christian  charity  healing  the  wounds  and  assua- 
Lond.  49. '  ging  the  sufferings  equally  of  the  victors  and  the 
louder,     vanquished.1 

By  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  the  French 

Combat  of  army  was  in  motion,  and  Napoleon,  who  had  hardly 

^hen"    allowed  himself  any  rest  during  the  night,  in  person 

May  22.     directed  their  movements.    They  soon  came  up  with 

the  rearguard  of  the  enemy,  who  had  marched  all 

night,  and  now  stood  firm  on  the  heights  behind 

Reichenbach,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  immense 

files  of  chariots,  cannon,  and  wounded  men  to  defile 

by  the  roads  in  their  rear.     Milaradowitch  had  the 

who,  to  pay  their  court  to  him,  disguised  the  truth  oa  a  painful  but 
important  subject.— £bvt**frf  d$  Dumas,  Mi.  507. 
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command ;  and  the  veterans  of  the  Moscow  campaign  chap. 
were  prepared  to  defend  the  position  to  the  last  extre-  L*IX* 
mity;  while  forty  pieces  of  cannon  were  admirably  18  IS. 
placed  on  the  summit,  and  a  large  body  of  cuirassiers 
on  the  slopes  seemed  intentionally  situated  for  an 
opportunity  to  come  to  blows  with  the  horseipen  of 
the  French.  Struck  with  the  strength  of  this  position, 
as  well  as  the  determined  countenance  of  the  allied 
force  which  occupied  it,  Napoleon  paused,  and  engaged 
only  in  a  cannonade  till  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard  came 
up.  Reichenbach  itself,  in  front  of  the  allied  position, 
occupied  by  the  Russian  light  troops,  was  only  aban- 
doned after  an  obstinate  conflict;  and  when  the  French 
columns  showed  themselves  on  the  opposite  side,  they 
were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  point-blank  discharge  of 
the  enemy's  batteries  from  the  heights  behind.  The 
Russian  general  sent  some  of  his  regiments  of  ca- 
Xjilry  into  the  plain,  where  they  were  immediately 
charged  by  the  red  lancers  of  the  French  guard ; 
but  the  latter  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss. 
Napoleon  upon  this  brought  up  Latour  Maubourg, 
with  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  six  thousand 
strong,  and  at  the  same  time  made  dispositions  for 
outflanking  and  turning  the  enemy.  These  mea- 
sures were  attended  with  the  desired  effect,  and  after 
several  brilliant  charges  on  both  sides,  the  Allies 
retired  to  GorHtz,  but  in  the  best  order.  Enraged  at 
seeing  bis  enemy  thus  escaping,  Napoleon  hastened 
to  the  advanced  posts,  and  himself  pressed  on  the 
movements  of  the  troops,  insomuch  that  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  gleamed  on  the  sabres  and  bayonets 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  accumulated  in  a  front  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  closely  advancing  in 
pursuit.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  enemy,  proud 
of  the  resistance  they  had  made  against  such  superior 
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numbers,  retired  in  admirable  order,  without  leaving 
any  thing  behind ;  guns,  wounded,  caissons,  were 
alike  conveyed  away,  and  all  the  genius  of  the  Em- 
peror, which  never  shone  forth  with  brighter  lustre 
in  directing  the  movements,  could  not  extract  one 
trophy  from  their  rearguard.  Napoleon  could  not 
conceal  his  vexation  at  beholding  the  unbroken  array 
of  the  allied  troops  thus  eluding  his  grasp,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  availed  themselves  of  every 
eminence  to  plant  their  guns  and  arrest  his  progress. 
"  What !"  said  he,  "  after  such  a  butchery,  no  results? 
no  prisoners  ?  Those  fellows  there  will  not  leave  us 
a  nail ;  they  rise  from  their  ashes.  When  will  tbis 
be  done?"1 

The  balls  at  this  moment  were  flying  thick  around 
him,  and  one  of  the  Emperor's  escort  fell  dead  at  bis 
feet.  "  Duroc,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  grand  mar- 
shal, who  was  by  his  side,  "  fortune  is  resolved  Jp 
have  one  of  us  to-day."  Some  of  his  suite  observed 
with  a  shudder,  in  an  under  breath,  that  it  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Essling,  and  the  deatb  of 
Lannes.*  The  melancholy  anticipation  was  not  long 
of  being  realized.  The  enemy  retired  to  a  fresh 
position,  behind  the  ravine  of  Makersdorf ;  and  Na- 
poleon, who  was  anxious  to  push  on  before  nigbt  to 
Gorlitz,  himself  hurried  to  the  front,  to  urge  on  the 
troops  who  were  to  dislodge  them  from  the  ground 
which  -they  had  occupied  to  bar  the  approach  to  it. 
His  suite  followed  him,  four  a-breast,  at  a  rapid  trot 
through  a  hollow  way,  in  such  a  cloud  of  dust  tbat 
hardly  one  of  the  riders  could  see  his  right-hand 
man.  Suddenly  a  cannon-ball  glanced  from  a  tree  near 
the  Emperor,  and  struck  a  file  behind,  consisting  of 
Mortier,  Caulaincourt,  Kirgener,  and  Duroc.     In  (he 


♦  Ante,  vii.  34G. 
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confusion  and  dust,  it  was  not  at  first  perceived  who   chap. 
was  hurt ;  but  a  page  soon  arrived  and  whispered  in    LXIX* 


his  ear,  that  Kirgener  was  killed,  and  Duroc  des-    1818« 
perately  wounded.     Larrey  and  Ivan,  instantly  came 
up,  but  all  their  efforts  were  unavailing ;  Duroc  8  en- 
trails were  torn  out,  and  the  dying  man  was  carried 
into  a  cottage  near  Makersdorf.  Napoleon,  profoundly 
affected,  dismounted,  and  gazed  long  on  the  battery 
from  whence  the  fatal  shot  had  issued ;   he  then 
entered  the  cottage,  and  ascertained,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  that  there  was  no  hope. a  "  Duroc,"  said  he, 
pressing  the  hand  of  the  dying  hero,  "  there  is  another 
world,  where  we  shall  meet  again ! "  Memorable  words, 
wrung  by  anguish  even  from  the  child  of  Infidelity 
and  the  Revolution !    Finally,  when  it  was  announced 
some  hours  afterwards  that  all  was  over,  he  put  into 
the  hands  of  Berthier,  without  articulating  a  word,  a 
paper,  ordering  the  construction  of  a  monument  on  the«  souv.  de 
spot  where  he  fell,  with  this  inscription : — "  Here^Jg,,-1^9 
the  General  Duroc,  Duke  of  Friuli,  grand  marshal  odei.  i. 
of  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  gloriously  Fain,  i. 
fell,  struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  died  in  the  arms  of427' 429' 
the  Emperor,  his  friend."1 

Napoleon  pitched  his  tent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cottage  where  Duroc  lay,  and  seemed  for  the  Mournful 
time  altogether  overwhelmed  by  his  emotions.     The**nty™°fd 
squares  of  the  Old  Guard,  respecting  his  feelings,  ar- Napoleon. 
ranged  themselves  at  a  distance,  and  even  his  most 
confidential  attendants  did  not,  for  some  time,  venture 
to  approach  his  person.   Alone  he  sat,  wrapped  in  his 
grey  great-coat,  with  his  forehead  resting  on  hishands, 
and  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  a  prey  to  the  most  agoniz- 
ing reflections.     In  vain  Caulaincourt  and  Maret  at 
length  requested  his  attention  to  the  most  pressing 
orders.     "  To-morrow— every  thing,"  was  the  only 
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chap,   reply  of  the  Emperor,  as  he  again  resumed  his  attitude 

—of  meditation.     A  mournful  silence  reigned  around ; 

1813.  the  groups  of  officers  at  a  little  distance  hardly  arti- 
culated above  their  breath;  gloom  and  depression 
appeared  in  every  countenance,  while  the  subdued 
hum  of  the  soldiers  preparing  their  repast,  and  the  sul- 
len murmur  of  the  artillery  waggons  as  they  rolled  in 
the  distance,  alone  told  that  a  mighty  host  was  assem- 
bled in  the  neighbourhood.  Slowly  the  moon  rose  over 
this  melancholy  scene ;  the  heavens  became  illumi- 
nated by  the  flames  of  the  adjoining  villages,  which 
had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  license  of  the  soldiers  ;  while 
the  noble  bands  of  the  imperial  guard  played  alter- 
nately triumphal  and  elegiac  strains,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  distracting  the  grief  of  their  chief.  Could 
the  genius  of  painting  portray  the  scene,  could  the 
soul  of  poetry  be  inspired  by  the  feelings  which  all 
1  odei.  i.  around  experienced,  a  more  striking  image  could  not 
loi,  io3.  jje  presented  of  the  mingled  woes  and  animation  of 

XT  SI  lit   *• 

427, 429.  war,  of  the  greatness  and  weakness  of  man,  of  his 
Caui.  i.*  highest  glories,  and  yet  nothingness  against  the  arm 
177,179.  of  his  Creator.1* 

The    loss    of    Duroc,    Kirgener,    and    General 

General     Bruyeres,  who  also  fell  on  the  same  day,  as  well  as 

^"n0"fthethe  firm  countenance  and  admirable  array  of  the 

French  ge-  Allies,  who  retired  after  a  bloody  battle,  in  which 

they  had  been  worsted,  without  the  loss  of  cannon 

*  Napoleon  at  the  time,  to  testify  his  regard  for  Duroc,  consigned 
two  hundred  napoleons  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  jointly 
with  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  The  monument,  however,  was  never  erected;  and 
by  an  order  of  the  Russian  e tat- major,  dated  1st  April  1814,  the  money 
was  reclaimed  by  the  Allies,  and  not  applied  to  its  destined  purpose: 
an  unworthy  proceeding — forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  noble  con- 
duct of  the  Archduke  Charles,  in  1796,  regardiug  the  French  tomb  ol 
General  Marceau.— See  Order  of  Bakon  Rosen,  1st  April  1814,  in 
Fain,  i.  4 30,  and  Ante,  iii.  168. 
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or  prisoners  in  the  pursuit,  and  with  no  considerable   chap. 

LXIX 

diminution  of  baggage,  occasioned  the  most  gloomy 


presentiments  in  the  French  army.  It  was  plain  that  1813' 
the  days  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena  were  past:  a  great  vic- 
tory had  been  gained  without  any  result;  and  the  vic- 
tors, in  the  pursuit,  had  sustained  both  a  greater  and 
more  serious  loss  than  the  vanquished.  Little  hopes 
remained  of  subduing  an  enemy  who  thus  rose  up 
with  renewed  vigour  from  every  disaster :  with  truth 
might  Napoleon  have  said  with  Pyrrhus — "  Another 
such  victory,  and  I  am  undone."  Murmurs,  regrets, 
expressions  of  despair,  were  heard  even  among  the 
most  resolute ;  the  flames,  which  rose  on  all  sides  as 
the  villages  were  taken  possession  of,  at  once  bespoke 
tbe  obstinacy  of  the  resistance,  and  the  determination 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  even  thfe  bravest  sometimes 
exclaimed,  on  beholding  the  universal  spirit  with 
which  the  people  were  animated,  "  What  a  war! 
we  shall  all  leave  our  remains  here/'  Napoleon  was 
no  stranger  to  the  feelings  of  despondency  which 
were  so  common  even  around  his  headquarters,  and 
he  gave  vent  to  his  spleen  by  cutting  sarcasms  against 
bis  principal  officers.  "  I  see  well,  gentlemen,"  said 
he,  "  that  you  are  no  longer  inclined  to  make  war:1  R«pp, 
Berthier  would  rather  follow  the  chace  at  Grosbois ;  Fai£  l 
Rapp  sighs  after  his  beautiful  hotel  at  Paris.  I  un-^j  . 
derstand  you;  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  pleasures  of">7. 
the  capital.191 

On  the  23d,  the  allied  army  continued  to  retreat, 
still  in  two  columns,  after  having  broken  down  the  *•*•»»* 
bridges  over  the  Neisse:  the  right  column  moved  toward." 
upon  Waldau,  the    left    upon    Lobau.     At  nineLf*Bi,fc 
o'clock,  the  Saxon  advanced  posts  appeared  before 
Gorlitz,  and,  finding  the  bridge  broken  down,  after 
somedelayandwarmskirmishing,forcedthepaseageof 
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chap,  the  river,  and  by  hastily  erecting  five  new  bridges, 
soon  crossed  over  so  large  a  force  as  rendered  the 


18 13,  town  no  longer  tenable  by  the  Allies.  The  Emperor 
arrived  at  Gorlitz  a  few  hours  after,  and  rested 
there  the  remainder  of  that  and  the  whole  of  the 
next  day,  shut  up  with  Caulaincourt  in  his  cabinet, 
and  constantly  occupied  with  diplomatic  arrange- 
merits.  Meanwhile,  the  Allies  continued  their  re- 
treat,  and  the  French  pressed  the  pursuit  in  three 
columns :  the  right  skirting  the  Bohemian  moun- 
tains, and  following  Wittgenstein  ;  the  centre  fol- 
lowing Blucher  and  Barclay  de  Tolly  on  the  great 
road  to  Leignitz  ;  the  left  marching  upon  Glogau, 
the  garrison  of  which,  now  blockaded  for  above  three 
months,  anxiously  expected  their  deliverance.  Al- 
though no  attempt  was  made  to  defend  any  position*, 
yet  the  French  cavalry  frequently  came  up  with  that 
of  the  Allies,  and  some  sharp  encounters  took  place 
between  the  horse  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  dragoons 
of  Napoleon,  for  the  most  part  cased  in  cuirasses,  or 
1  Fai0> '.    heavily  armed,  were  no  match  in  this  desultory  war- 

od«i.1?9  fare  f°r  ^ie  n"nWe  children  of  the  desert ;  and  the 
j  oa.  pursuers  suffered  more  under  the  lances  of  the  Cos- 
conq.  xxn.  sacks,  than  the  retreating  cavalry  did  from  the 
55, 66.      flench  sabres.1 

No  attempt  was  made  by  the  Allies  to  defend  the 
combat  and  passage  of  the  Queisse,  the  Bober,  or  the  Katsbach, 
p/^hiwr although   their  rocky  banks  and  deeply  furrowed 
Hainau.     ravines  offered  every  facility  for  retarding  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.     The  Emperor  Alexander  was 
making  for    an    intrenched    camp   prepared    near 
Schweidnitz,    and   was   desirous   of  avoiding  any 
Ma7  26.     serious  encounter  till  it  was  reached.     On  the  26tb, 
however,  an  opportunity  occurred  of  striking  a  con- 
siderable blow,   near   Hainau,  upon   the  advanced 
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column  of  Lauriston's  corp9.    After  the  troops  un-  chap. 

LXIX 

der  Maison  bad  passed  that  town,  and  were  traversing 


tiie  valley  of  the  Theisse  without  having  explored    1010- 
the  surrounding  heights,  a  signal  was  suddenly  given 
by  setting  fire  to  a  windmill,  and  before  the  French 
had  time  to  form  square,  the  enemy's  cavalry,  con- 
sisting of  three  strong  Prussian  regiments,  were  upon 
them.     The   French   dragoons,  who  were  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  instantly  fled  back  to  Hainau, 
leaving  the  infantry   to   their   fate.      They   were 
speedily  broken,  and  the  whole  artillery  of  the  co- 
lumn, consisting  of  eighteen  pieces,  taken,  with  four 
hundred  men  made  prisoners,  besides  an  equal  number 
killed  and  wounded,  although  from  the  want  of  horses 
only  twelve  of  the  guns  could  be  brought  off.  This  af- 
fair, which  cost  the  life  of  Colonel  Dolfs,  the  Prussian 
commander,  who  gloriously  fell  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  squares,  would  have  been  still  more  decisive 
but  for  the  uncontrollable  impatience  of  the  Prussian 
dragoons,  whose  ardour  made  them  break  into  a »  Ante,  via. 
charge  before  the  proper  moment  had  arrived  ;  as  it ^A 
was,  however,  it  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  cavalry  51> 52- 
actions  which  occurred  during  the  war,  and  may  conq.  uii. 
justly  be  placed  beside  the  splendid  charge  of  the  ^'j^ 
heavy  German  dragoons  on  the  French  infantry,  on  ™?>  107. 
the  23d  of  July  in  the  preceding  year,  the  day  after  440-'  ".  . 
the  battle  of  Salamanca.1  * 

Napoleon  was  severely  mortified  by  this  check,  not 
so  much  from  the  amount  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  contmu- 
which,  in  such  a  host,  was  a  matter  of  little  impor-  *^er°freat 
tance,  but  from  the  decisive  proof  which  it  afforded,  to  Leignitz 
in  the  eyes  of  both  armies,  of  the  undiminished  spirit  cder/ 
and  unbroken  array  of  the  allied  forces.    On  the  very 
day  following,  however,  his  arms  had  their  revenge.  *-»/ 2?. 

•  Ante,  viii.  460. 
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chap.  General  Sebastiani,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  of 
Victor's   corps,    which    was   advancing    by  forced 


1813.    marches  towards  Glogau  to  relieve  the  garrison,  fell 
in  near  Sprottau  with  a  Russian  convoy,  which  was 
moving,  unaware  of  the  victory  that  had  been  gained, 
up  to  the  main  army,  and  captured  the  whole,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-two  pieces  and  sixty  tumbrils,  with 
the  guard  of  four  hundred  men.     In  other  quar- 
ters, however,  from  being  longer  accustomed  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  enemy,  the  Allies  were  better  on  their 
guard.     Eight  squadrons  of  Russian  cavalry,  on  the 
same  day,  attacked,  near  Gottesberg,  twelve  squad- 
rons of  Napoleon's  cuirassiers,  and  defeated  them, 
with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  prisoners ;  a  partisan 
corps  captured  a  considerable  park  of  artillery,  while 
Woronzoff  s  cavalry  fell  in  with  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  near  Dessau,  on  the  Elbe,  put  them 
to  the  rout,  and  made  five  hundred  prisoners.   Mean- 
52/53.'      while,  the  main  body  of  the  Allies  retired  without 
Con  e«r  farther  molestation  by  Leignitz  to  the  neighbour- 
56, 57.      hood  of  Schweidnitz,  where  the  intrenched  camp  had 
112,'n.    been  constructed,  and  where  it  was  intended  that  a 
Fain,  i.      stand  should  be  made.1 

440. 

These  partial  successes,  however,  determined  no- 
Reasons  thing ;  and  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  as  well 
duced  the  as  the  position  of  their  forces,  had  now  become  such  as 
Allied  Sove-to  excjte  just  disquietude  in  the  breasts  of  the  allied 

reigns  to  °  * 

desire  an;  sovereigns.  The  great  line  of  communication  with 
Poland  and  the  Vistula  was  abandoned  ;  the  block- 
ading force  before  Glogau  withdrew  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy;  and  the  garrison,  which 
had  nearly  exhausted  its  means  of  subsistence,  was 
relieved,  amidst  transports  of  joy  on  both  sides,  on 
the  29th.  All  the  allied  forces  were  concentrated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Schweidnitz,  or  between  Leig- 
nitz  and  that  place;    and  although  the  intrenched 
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camp,  resting  on  the  former  fortress,  was  of  great   chap. 
strength,  yet  it  could  not  be  disguised  that  it  was    LXIX 


dose  to  the  foot  of  the  Bohemian  mountains;  and   1813. 
that  if  Austria,  in  reliance  on  whose  ultimate  co-ope- 
ration this  direction  bad  been  given  to  the  allied 
forces,  should  prove   unfaithful   to  the  cause   of 
Europe,  they  would  find  it  next  to  impossible  to 
regain  their  communication  with  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula.  Great  reinforcements,  indeed,  were  on  their 
march  from   Russia— full  fifty  thousand   effective 
men — and  an  equal  force  was  in  progress  in  Prussia ; 
but  some  weeks,  at  the  least,  must  elapse  before  the 
most  forward  of  them  could  reach  the  allied  head- 
quarters ;  and  if  the  diverging  inarch  to  the  extre- 
mity of  Upper  Silesia  were  much  longer  to  be  pur- 
sued, the  French  might  interpose  between  the  allied 
main  army  and  the  succours  on  which  they  relied. 
The  Russians,  by  the  morning  state  on  27th  May, 
were   only-  thirty-five,   the    Prussians   twenty-five 
thousand  effective  soldiers :  ill  success  and  retreat  had 
produced  its  usual  effect  in  diminishing  the  number  >  Lond.  m9 
of  available  men,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  line  of  ^^q/* 
communication  with  Poland,  had  occasioned  great  s*cyr, 
difficulty  in  turning  aside  the  convoys  from  the  road  w*w}  *>{. 
they  were  pursuing,  one  of  which,  as  before  mentioned, 
actually  had  already  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands.1 

With  reason,  therefore,  Napoleon  regarded  the 
present  state  of  affairs  as  highly  auspicious  to  his  Ore&t  ■•tin- 
arms,  and  the  soldiers  participated  in  his  satisfaction  ^apoieo°n  at 
frqpi  the  ample  supplies  of  every  thing  which  they  ^JV^*  of 
obtained  in  the  rich  agricultural  districts  of  Upper 
Silesia ;  exhibiting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  extreme 
penury,  almost  amounting  to  famine,  which  they 
had  experienced  in  the  wasted  fields  of  Saxony  and 
Lasatia.    Delivered  by  these  favourable  circumstan- 
ces  from  the  iiielancholy  forebodings  which  the 


1813. 
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chap,  death  of  Duroc,  and  the  imperfect  success  at  Bautzen 
bad  occasioned,  the  Emperor  recovered  all  his  former 
serenity  of  mind :  he  was  constantly  with  the  ad- 
vanced posts,  and  directed  their  movements  with 
extraordinary  precision  ;  while  the  gaiety  of  his  man* 
ner,  which  appeared  in  the  multitude  of  the  questions 
which  he  asked,  and  the  French  and  Italian  songs 
which  he  hummed  as  he  rode  along,  bespoke  the 
hopes  with  which  he  was  inspired  as  to  the  issue  of 
the  campaign.  A  gleam  of  sunshine  shone  for  a 
brief  period  upon  his  career,  and  recalled,  midway 
between  the  disasters  of  Moscow  and  the  overthrow 
of  Leipsic,  the  triumphs  of  his  earlier  years.  Again, 
as  in  former  days,  the  allied  armies  were  recoiling 
before  his  arms ;  province  after  province  was  over- 
run by  his  followers ;  and  already  one-half  of  the 
1  Fain,  i.  prophecy  which  he  had  uttered  to  the  Abbe  de  Pradt 
cnm  4l  3  at  Warsaw  had  been  accomplished :  * — "  Success  will 
no,  u2.  render  the  Russians  bold  :  I  am  going  to  raise  three 

St  Cyr 

nut,  mu.  hundred  thousand  men :  I  will  deliver  two  battles 
Lindas '  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  ;  and  in  six  months  I 
shall  be  on  the  Niemen." l 
♦Although,  however,  appearances  were  thus  favour- 
RetBons  ahle  at  headquarters,  and  in  the  grand  army  under 
^rthliew  ^e  ,ramediate  command  of  Napoleon,  yet  this  was 
induced  far  from  being  the  case  universally }  and  many  cir- 
toTrirTan  cumstances,  both  in  his  military  and  political  situa- 
armistice.    tjon>  were  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  serious 

apprehensions.  Though  his  infantry  and  artillery 
were  in  great  strength,  and  had  for  the  most  jjart 
surpassed  his  expectations,  the  cavalry  of  the  grand 
army  was  still  extremely  deficient ;  and  this  want 
both  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  decisive  success 
in  the  field,  and,  even  if  an  advantage  was  there 
obtained,  made  any  attempt  to  follow  it  up  more 

♦  Ante  viii,  805. 
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hazardous  to  the  victorious  than   the  vanquished    chap. 
party.    This  weakness  was  the  more  sensibly  felt  by   LXIX- 
Napoleon,  that  he  had  in  his  previous  campaigns    1813# 
made  such  constant  &nd  successful  use  of  this  arm  ; 
and  that  the  vehemence  and  rapidity  of  his  opera- 
tions savoured  rather  of  the  fierce  sweep  of  Asiatic 
conquest,  than  the  slow  and  methodical  operations  of 
European  warfare.     The  same  cause  had  exposed 
him  to  great  inconveniences  in  his  rear,  where  the 
allied  parti zans  had  in   many  places   crossed   the 
Elbe,  and  carried  the  enthusiasm  of  their  proclama- 
tions, and  the  terror  of  their  arms,  far  into  the  West- 
phalian  plains.     But,  most  of  all,  he  had  reason  to 
apprehend  the  armed  mediation  of  Austria"     Facts 
more  convincing  than  words  here  spoke  with  deci- 
sive authority  as  to  the  thunderbolt  which  might  ere- 
long be  expected  to  issue  from  the  dark  cloud  that 
overhung  the   Bohemian   mountains.     The   forces 
which  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  had  already  accumula- 
ted on  that  frontier  range,  little  short  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  enabled  its  ambassador,  Count  Sta- 
dion,  who  was  still  at  the  allied  headquarters,  to 
speak  almost  with  the  tone  of  command  to  the  bet- 
ligerent  powers  ;  while  the  direction  which  the  allied 
armies  had  now  takeh  upon  Leignitz,  Schweidnitz, 
and  Upper  Silesia,  to  the  entire  abandonment  of  their  i  St  CyT> 
great  line  of  communication  with  Poland,  and  their  .Hi>*-Mil- 

iv.  50,  51. 

own  resources,  seemed  to  leave  no  doubt  of  a  secret  Jom.  w. 
understanding  with  the  Austrian  government,  and  p^  JJJ 
an  intention  to  base  their  future  operations  on  the  j*6-  Lond- 

*  54,  55. 

great  natural  fortress  of  Bohemia.1 

The  accounts  from  the  rear  at  this  period  were  of 
so  alarming  a  description,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
they  exercised  a  predominant  influence  on  the  mind 
of  the  Emperor ;  the  more  especially  as  the  recent 

vol.  IX.  u 
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chap,  fion  with  some  parade  at  Bernberg,  so  as  to  with- 
draw the  enemy's  attention  from  the  real  point  of 


1813g  attack ;  and  Woronzoff  having  meanwhile  advanced 
to  Dolitch,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic,  Cherni- 

jane  6.  chefF,  by  a  forced  march  of  nine  German,  or  thirty- 
two  English  miles  in  one  day,  joined  him  under  the 
walls  of  the  town.     The  French  were  so  completely 

June  7.  taken  by  surprise,  that  they  had  scarcely  time  to  as- 
sume a  position  at  Zaucha,  in  front  of  the  town,  when 
the  Russian  horse  were  upon  them.  The  few  cavalry 
they  had  were  routed  in  a  moment;  and  though 
their  infantry  opposed  a  more  formidable  resistance, 
yet  they  too  were  broken,  and  driven  back  into  the 
town  before  half  of  the  allied  force  had  come  up. 
Just  as  they  were  entering  into  action,  and  the  united 
force  was  advancing  to  complete  their  victory,  news 
arrived  of  the  armistice,  which,  after  an  examination 
of  the  documents  produced  by  Arrighf,  proved  to  be 
correct,  and  the  Russian  generals  were  robbed  of  their 
well-earned  success,  and  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  six  hundred  prisoners  they  had  already 

taken.  About  the  same  time,  Captain  Colon,  a  Prus- 

• 

sian  partizan,  who  had  remained  in  Saxony  after 

the  grand  allied  army  retreated,  incessantly  annoying 

the  enemy  in  the  remote  parts  of  Saxony  and  Fran- 

June  8.     conia,  having  heard  of  the  expected  arrival  of  twenty 

pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  large  train  of  ammunition 

waggons  on   the  road  between  Hoff  and  Leipsic, 

formed  an  ambuscade,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with 

such  success,  that  the  whole  artillery  was  destroyed, 

and  the  ammunition  blown  up.  Colon  was  afterwards 

1  Lond.     joined  by  Major  Lutzow  with  six  hundred  horse, 

vtct?tt     an(*  a  great  number  of  partizans ;  and  their  united 

Conq.  zzii.  f<>ree  having  established  themselves  in  the  moun- 

4ains  of  Vogtland,1  maintained  a  harassing  and  sue- 
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cessful  warfare,  which  was  only  terminated  by  the   ^xtx" 
conclusion  of  the  armistice. 


1813 

While  the  operations  of  the  Allies  on  the  rear  of 
the  French  in  Saxony  were  thus  far  successful,  and  Capture  of 

*  Hamburg 

were  exposing  the  enemy  to  losses,  almost  daily,  even  by  the 
greater  than  those  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  their  Fre 
arms  in  the  preceding  autumn,  when  they  lay  at  Mos- 
cow, a  very  considerable  calamity  was  experienced, 
and  a  loss,  attended  with  unbounded  private  suffer- 
ing, undergone  on  the  Lower  Elbe.  The  battle  of 
Lutzen,  and  withdrawal  of  the  allied  armies  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  exercised  an  immediate  and 
fetal  influence  on  the  situation  of  Hamburg.  Tet- 
tenborn,  Dornberg,  and  all  the  partizan  corps  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  shortly  after  fell  back  to  that  . 
city  itself.  Vandamme,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
Davoust,  shortly  after  appeared  before  the  town,  on  May  6. 
the  left  bank ;  and  several  gallant  attacks  of  Tetten- 
born  on  his  forces,  led  only  to  the  capture  of  the 
island  of  Wilhelmsberg,  in  the  Elbe,  not  far  distant 
from  Hamburg.  The  French  besieging  force,  how- 
ever, was  soon  increased  to  ten  thousand  men ;  and 
with  this  array,  which  was  double  the  strength  of  the 
whole  regular  force  to  which  he  was  opposed,  Van- 
damme carried  the  island  of  Wilhelmsberg,  and  all  the  May  i9.« 
islands  of  the  river  opposite  to  the  city,  which  put 
him  in  a  situation  to  commence  a  bombardment. 
This  was,  in  consequence,  begun  the  very  next  day. 
The  dubious  conduct  of  the  Danish  gun-boats  in  the 
river,  for  a  few  days  suspended  the  fate  of  this 
unhappy  city ;  but  the  court  of  Copenhagen^  having 
at  length  taken  a  decided  part,  and  joined  the  French 
Emperor,  the  Russian  generals  were  unable  to  with- 
stand the  united  forces  of  both,  and  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  intimate  to  the  Hamburg  authorities  that 
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4 

chap,  they  must  depend  on  their  own  resources.    With 
"  speechless  grief  the  patriotic  citizens  learned  that 


181&-    they  were  to  be  delivered  over  to  their  merciless 
enemies ;  but  the  necessities  of  the  case  admitted  of 
no  alternative,  and  on  the  30th,  General  Tetten- 
born  evacuated  the  city,  which  was  next  day  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy,  the  French  entering  by  one  gate 
and  the  Danes  by  the  other.     The  French  general 
immediately  levied  a  contribution  of  4,000,000  marks 
(L. 250,000)  on  the  city,  which  was  rigidly  exacted. 
Without  doubt,  the  acquisition  of  this  great  and  opu- 
lent commercial  emporium,  commanding  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe,  and  hermetically  sealing  it  against  the  enemy, 
was  a  great  advantage  to  Napoleon,  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  revive  the  terror  of  his  arms  in  the  north  of 
Germany ;  and  yet,  so  oppressive  was  the  use  which 
he  made  of  his  victory,  and  so  unbounded  the  exaa- 
i  Lond.62,  peration  excited  by  the  endless  exactions  to  which 
-efconq.1,   *be  unfortunate  Hamburgers  were  subjected,  that  it 
zxii.  63,    may  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not,  in  the  end,  lose 
Liberation,  more  by  this  moral  reaction,  than  by  all  the  material 
l  aoi,  26i.  resource8  which  it  placed  at  his  command.1 

When  both  parties  had  such  need  of  a  respite 
ProgrtM    in  military  efforts  to  complete  their  preparations, 

X"ta*»t6  an^  **raw   closer  *^e   diplomatic   ties  which  con- 
of  »n  ar-    nee ted,  or  were  about  to  connect,  them  with  the 

states  from  which  they  respectively  hoped  for  sue-  • 
cour,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  an 
accommodation  for  an  armistice.  The  first  overture 
for  such  a  measure  came  from  Napoleon,  who  on 
May  is.  the  18th  May,  when  setting  out  for  the  army,  had, 
as  already  mentioned,*  dispatched  a  proposal,  nomi- 
nally for  an  armistice,  but  really  designed  to  detach 
Russia  from  the  coalition,  and  lead  the  Emperor     ! 

♦  Ante,  ix.  214.  ' 
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Alexander  into  separate  negotiations  with  himself,    chap. 

LXIX. 

This  letter  arrived  at  the  allied  headquarters  on  the 


eve  of  the  battle  of  Bautzen ;  and  though  it  was  re*     f    * 
ceived  and  considered  in  full  council,  in  presence  of  May  19. 
the  Austrian  minister  Count  Stadion,  and  the  answer 
determined  on,  yet  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  delay 
the  messenger  bearing  the  answer  till  the  issue  of 
arms  had  been  tried.    The  result  of  that  experiment, 
however,  by  demonstrating  the  vital  importance  to 
the  Allies  of  gaining  time  for  their  great  reinforce- 
ments to  come  up,  and  their  present  inability  to  cope 
with  Napoleon,  rendered  them  more  tractable;  and 
the  messenger  was  dispatched  with  the  answer  from  May  ss. 
Stadion,  bearing,  "  that  the  allied  sovereigns  were 
prepared  to  enter  into  the  views  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon ;  too  happy  if  these  first  overtures  on  his 
part,  should  be  followed   by  others  leading  to  an 
object  which  his  august  master,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  had  so  much  at  heart?''  Napoleon, ' how- 
ever,  who  above  all  things  desired  to  open  a  separate 
negotiation  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  was 
not  without  hopes,  if  it  were  agreed  to,  of  regaining 
the  ascendancy  of  Tilsit  and  Erfurth,  again,  th^ed 
days  afterwards,  dispatched  a  letter  requesting  a  May  25. 
personal  interview  with  that  monarch  ;    but  this 
proposal,  like  the  former  one,  was  eluded  by  art 
answer,  that  Count  Schomouloff  was  intended,  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  to  repair  to  the  French  advanced  Ma/ 29. 
posts,  which  would  save  his  imperial  majesty  theiFaio#i. 
trouble  of  a  journey  for  that  purpose.     Finding,  I4e0^toI^po" 
therefore,  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  this  object  of  uinconrt, 
a  separate  negotiation,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  l8]J3.8, 
yielding  to  the  strongly  expressed  wishes  of  Aus- j,t,d- *'• 
tria  for  a  general  conference,  Napoleon  returned  an  schoaii,  x. 
answer  that  he  agreed  to  the  armistice ;'  and  the  vil-224' a26' 
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chap,  lage  of  Pleswitz,  in  the  circle  of  Streigau,  was  de- 
°  -  clared  neuter,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  conse- 


1813.    qUen|;  arrangements  into  effect. 

Even  after  this  preliminary  and  important  point  had 
Difficulty,  been  agreed  to,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  bring  the  oppo- 

in  arranging  .  ,  .  .  _ 

the  armia-  site  views  of  parties  regarding  the  armistice  to  a  den- 
ttaTunVof  n*te  bearing.     The  times  were  widely  changed  from 
dem.rca-    those  when  Napoleon,  after  launching  forth  the  thun- 
derbolts of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  or  Friedland,  dictated 
the  terms  to  the  vanquished  on  which  he  was  willing 
to  admit  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities.    He  had  gained, 
indeed,  two  great  battles,  and  Europe  again  beheld 
the  allied  armies  receding  before  him.    They  retired, 
however,  unbroken  and  undisgraced  ;  no  dislocation 
of  masses,  or  cutting  off  of  columns,  had  followed  his 
victories ;  no  troops  of  captives,  or  files  of  cannon,  had 
graced  his  triumphs.   The  want  of- cavalry  had  mar- 
red his  success,  and  rendered  many  of  his  best-con* 
ceived  enterprises  abortive ;  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy  in  light  troops  had  frequently  converted  incipi- 
ent triumph  into  ultimate  disaster.  Above  all,  the  fas- 
cination of  his  name  on  other  nations  was  at  an  end : 
Europe  no  longer  awaited,  in  breathless  anxiety,  to 
receive  his  mandates ;  Austria,  dark  and  ambiguous, 
was  gradually  rising  from  the  attitude  of  a  mediator 
into  that  of  a  commander.  But  the  necessities  of  the 
Allies  were  at  least  as  great :  their  reinforcements 
were  still  far  distant ;  the  victorious  French  legions 
pressed  on  their  rear ;  the  march  to  Schweidnitz  bad 
abandoned  their  great  line  of  communication  with 
their  own  resources ;  and  though  they  had  reason  to 
i  Hard.  xii.  believe  that  Austria  would  join  them,  if  Napoleon 
schoeii,  i.  refused  to  make  peace  on  reasonable  terms,  yet  six 
^V/**11' weeks,  at  least,  were  required  to  enable  her  to  com- 
446,  448.  plete  her  preparations.1    Both  parties  thus  felt  the 
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necessity  of  a  respite ;  but  neither  was  sufficiently  chap. 
humbled  to  evince,  by  their  conduct,  their  sense  of 


this  necessity ;  and  this  circumstance  had  wellnigh    1813* 
proved  fatal  to  the  negotiations. 

Napoleon  at  first  insisted  on  the  line  of  the  Oder 
as  the  demarcation  between  the  two  armies  ;  but  to  The  Hue  of 
this  the  Allies  positively  refused  to  agree :  and  t he  tieon*r8  tt 
fall  of  Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesia,  which  was  cwcu>°8thfixed 
pied  by  the  French  army,  without  resistance,  on  the 
30th  May,  rendered  it  less  important  for  Napoleon 
to  insist  on  that  limit.     At  the  same  time,  intelli- 
gence was  received  of  the  occupation  of  Hamburg, 
by  the  united  armies  of  Denmark  and  France.     He 
ceased  to  contend,  therefore,  for  the  line  of  the  Oder, 
took  his  stand  on  the  principle  of  uti  possidetis,  and 
insisted  that  his  troops  should  retain  the  ground 
which  they  actually  occupied;  and  this  basis  was 
contended  for  so  strenuously  by  his  plenipotentiaries, 
that  it  had  wellnigh  proved  fatal  to  the  negotiation  ; 
for.  the  Russian  and  Prussian  ministers  were  not  less 
resolute  that  the  whole  of  Silesia  should  be  aban- 
doned*    The  commissioners  on  both  sides,  unable  to 
come  to  an  agreement,  had  separated,  and  hostilities 
were  on  the  point  of  being  resumed,  when  the  firm- 
ness of  Napoleon,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  yielded 
in  negotiation  ;  and  he  agreed  to  abate  so  far  in  his 
demands  as  rendered  an  accommodation  practicable.  >  F.in,  i. 
He  brought  himself  to  abandon  Breslau,  to  relin-^4^.1/ 
quish  the  line  of  the  Oder,  and  to  draw  back  his  168,173. 
array  to  Leignitz.     Conferences  were   resumed  at  226.  Mar- 
Poischwitz,  near  Jauer;  and  on  the  4th  June,  antm*Re.: 
armistice  for  six  weeks  was  signed  at  that  place  be- 5*2. 
tween  all  the  contending  powers.1 

By  this  convention  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  hostile  armies  was  fixed  as  follows: — Poischwitz, 
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chap.   Leignitz,   Goldberg,   and   Latin,   remained    in  the 
—  hands  of  the  French  ;  Landshut*  Rudelstadt,  Bol- 


1&1S.    jfershagen,  Streigau,  and  Canth,  were  restored  to,  or 

Consider-    continued  to  be  possessed  by  the  Allies.-    All  the 

*^°V^Ae  intermediate  territory,  including  the  fortress  of  Bres- 

J*"4*      lau,  was  declared  neutral,  and  to  be  occupied  by 

neither  army.     Fi*om  the  confluence  of  the  Katstaeh 

and  Oder,  the  line  of  demarcation  followed  that  river 

to  the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and  Prussia,  and  thence 

to  the  Elbe,  which  formed  its  course  to  its  mouth. 

If  Hamburg  was  only  besieged,  it  was  to  be  treated 

fis  one  of  the  blockaded  towns;  Dantzic,  Modlin, 

Zamosc,  Stettin,  and  Custrin  were  to  be  re* victualled, 

at  the  sight  of  commissioners  employed  on  both 

sides,  every  five  days ;  Magdeburg,  and  the  fortresses 

on  the  Elbe,  to  enjoy  a  circle  of  a  league  in  every 

direction,  which  was  to  be  considered  as  neutral. 

The  duration  of  the  armistice  was  to  be  six  weeks 

from  its*  signature,  or  till  the  28th  July ;  and  six 

days'  notification  of  the  intention  to  break  it,  was  to 

be  given   by  either   party.     This  convention  was 

concluded  solely  by  the  superior  authority  of  the 

allied  monarchs ;  for  their  plenipotentiaries,  irritated 

>  Martin,    at  the  continued  hostilities  of  the  French  troops,  were 

Modi*'*.  on  ^e  P°'nt  °f  breaking  off  the  conferences,  when 

227, 229.  they  were  overruled,  and  the  signature  ordered  by 

488.'        their  sovereigns'  express  directions.1 

One  deplorable  engagement  took  place*  after  the 
perfidious  signature  of  the  armistice  was  known,  which 
l^Wb  Europe  has  had  much  cause  to  lament,  and  of 
corp.  «mi  which  France  has  too  much  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

wound  of  i  ■  •      •  i 

Komer.     Under  pretence  that  the  armistice  applied  to  the 

June  ,4,    regular   troops,   but   not    to    the    irregular   bands 

who  had    crossed   the  Elbe,  a  considerable  time 

after -the  armistice  was  known  on  both  sides,  and 
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when  Lutsow's  corps,  five  hundred  strong,  were   chap. 
returning  to  Silesia,"  they  were  attacked  by  three 


thousand  men  under  General  Fournier,  when  totally  1813, 
unprepared,  and  relying  on  the  faith  of  the  treaty  at 
Ketzig,  near  Zeitz  in  Saxony,  and  in  great  part  cut 
to  pieces  or  taken*  Among  the  rest  was  the  poet 
Korner,  whose  patriotic  strains  had  rung  like  a  trum- 
pet to  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  who  advanced  to 
parley  with  the  French  general,  along  with  Lutzow, 
before  the  attack  commenced,  and  assure  them  that 
they  were  relying  on  the  faith  of  the  armistice.  But 
the  perfidious  barbarian  leader  exclaiming,  "  The 
armistice  isfor  all  the  world  except  you !"  cut  him  down 
before  he  had  even  time  to  draw  his  sword.  Korner's 
friends,  by  whom  he  was  extremely  beloved,  instantly 
rushed  in  and  rescued  him  and  Lutzow  from  the  hands 
ef  the  enemy;  and  the  poet  was  raised  from  the  ground, 
weltering  in  his  blood,  to  a  neighbouring  wood,  from 
whence  he  was  conveyed  to  a  peasant's  cottage,  and 
ultimately  taken  in  secrecy  to  Dr  Windler's  house  in 
Leipsic,  who,  with  generous  devotion,  received  the 
•offerer  under  his  roof  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life. 
Korner  recovered  the  wound,  but  his  immortal  spirit 
quitted  its  worldly  mansion  on  the  26th  August  1813, 
when  bravely  combating  the  French  army  under  the 
wall 8  of  Dresden.  Such  was  the  indignation  excited  by 
this  treacherous  act  in  Leipsic,  that  it  was  only  by  the 
presence  of  a  very  large  French  garrison  that  the 
people  were  prevented  from  breaking  out  into  open  i  Deutche 
insurrection ;  and  though  policy  compelled  the  allied  y*°dpr^. 
sovereigns  at  the  time  to  suppress  th^ir  resentment,  rich  Koiie, 
and  not  avail  themselves  of  the  just  cause  thus  Von  jllr 
afforded  for  breaking  off  the  armistice,1  yet  it  sank'?13- J1.3' 

°  *  Biog.  Univ. 

tteep  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  increased,  if  sup.  voce 
poBdible,  the  universal  horror  at  French  domination,   orner* 
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chap,   which  so  soon  led  to  its  total  overthrow.     "  Ar- 

LX1X. 

mistice  be  it,"  was  the  universal  cry ;  "  but  no  peace; 


1813.    revenge  for  Korrier  first." l 

No  period  in  the  career  of  Napoleon  is  more  cha- 
Great  talent  racter  is  tic  of  the  indomitable  firmness  of  his  character, 
S^TO^as  well  as  resources  of  his  mind,  than  that  which  has 
thbcam-  now  beea  narrated.  When  the  magnitude  of  the 
disasters  in  Russia  is  taken  into  consideration,  and 
the  general  defection  of  the  north  of  Germany  which 
immediately  and  necessarily  followed,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  is  most  worthy  of  admiration;  the 
moral  courage  of  the  Emperor,  whom  such  an  un- 
heard-of catastrophe  could  not  subdue,  or  the  extra* 
ordinary  energy  which  enabled  him  to  rise  superior 
to  it,  and  for  a  brief  season  again  chain  victory  to 
his  standards.  The  military  ability  with  which  he 
combated  at  Lutzen — with  infantry  superior  in  nam-* 
ber  indeed,  but  destitute  of  the  cavalry  which  was 
so  formidable  in  their  opponents'  ranks,  and  for  the 
most  part  but  newly  raised — the  victorious  veteran 
armies  of  Russia,  and  ardent  volunteers  of  Prussia, 
was  never  surpassed.  The  battle  of  Bautzen,  in  the 
skill  with  which  it  was  conceived,  and  the  admirable 
precision  with  which  the  different  corps  and  reserves 
were  brought  into  action,  each  at  the  appropriate 
time,  is  worthy  of  beipg  placed  beside  Austerlitz  or 
Jena.  If  it  was  less  decisive  in  its  results  than  those 
immortal  triumphs,  and  partook  more  of  the  cbarac* 
ter  of  a  drawn  battle  than  a  decisive  victory,  it  was 
from  no  inferiority  on  his  part  in  conception  or  com- 
bination ;  but  because  the  Allies,  animated  by  a  higher 
spirit,  taught  by  past  misfortune,  and  invigorated  by 
recent  success,  now  opposed  a  far  more  obstinate 
resistance  to  his  attacks ;  and  the  want  of  cavalry 
rendered  him  unable,  as  he  was  wont,  to  follow  up 
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European  tactics  and  discipline  with  the  fell  sweep   chap. 
of  Asiatic  horse.     Nor  should  due  praise  be  withheld 


from  the  energy  and  patriotic  spirit  of  France,  which, 
unbroken  by  a  calamity  unparalleled  in  past  history, 
again  sent  forth  its  conquering  legions  into  the  heart 
of  Germany,  and  re-appeared  with  two  hundred 
thousand  victorious  conscripts  on  the  Elbe,  within 
a  few  months  after  four  hundred  thousand  veterans 
had  left  their  bones,  or  sunk  as  captives,  on  the  plains 
of  Russia. 

The  armistice  of  Pleswitz  or  Poischwitz  has  been 
pronounced,  by  no  mean  authority,  the  greatest  poll-  Bdn«» 
tical  fault  of  Napoleon's  life.*  By  consenting  to  it,  in  thii  armt*. 
the  circumstances  in  which  be  was  then  placed,  he  [^tf 
openly  yielded  to  the  influence  of  Austria;  inspired  her  Napoleon, 
with  a  sense  of  her  importance  which  she  had  not 
previously  possessed;  accelerated  rather  than  retarded 
the  period  of  her  declaration  against  him ;  and  lost 
the  only  opportunity  which  fortune  afforded  him, 
after  the  catastrophe  of  Moscow,  of  re-establishing 
his  affairs.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that,  if  he  had 
pursued  a  bolder  course,  refused  to  treat  at  all  with 
the  Allies  at  that  period,  directed  the  weight  of  his 
forces  on  the  Oder  towards  Glogau,  so  as  to  cut  them 
off  from  their  base  and  reinforcements,  and  thrown 
them  back,  destitute  of  every  thing,  on  the  Bohemian 
mountains,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  intimidating 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  inducing  it,  if  not  to 
join  his  ranks,  at  least  to  observe  real  neutrality.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  in  such  a  case  how  the  allied  armies, 
cut  off  from  their  own  resources,  and  driven  up 
against  a  neutral  frontier,  could  have  avoided  the 
Caudine  forks. 

.    Even  if  Austria,  linked  to  their  fortunes,  as  per- 
haps she  was,  by  secret  treaties,  had  admitted  them 

*  Jo*,  ir.  314. 
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chap,  within  her  dominions,  and  openly  espoused  their 
cause,  she  would  have  done  so  to  much  less  ad- 


1813.    vantage  than  she  afterwards  did  at  the  expiration  of 
singular     the  armistice :  it  is  one  thing  to  join  the  fortunes  of 


manner  in 


which  it     a  defeated  and  dejected,  it  is  another,  and  a  verydif- 

t*he  AuauiM ferent  thin£* t0  adbere  t0  to*  banners  of  a  recruited 
miiune*     and  reanimated  host.     Her  own  preparations  were 
then  incomplete  :  her  army  not  prepared  to  take  the 
field,  and  that  of  the  Allies  unable  singly  to  main- 
tain its  ground ;  whereas,  if  hostilities  were  to  be 
resumed  after  the  armistice  had  expired,  it  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen  what  actually  occurred, 
that   the  allied  forces,  acting  in  the  midst  of  an 
enthusiastic  and  numerous   population,   would  be 
recruited  in  a  proportion  twofold  greater  than  the 
French,  and  the  apprehension  of  Austria  allayed  by 
the  vast  accession  of  strength  arrayed  round  the  ban- 
ners  of  Russia   and   Prussia.     In  agreeing  to  an 
armistice  by  which  he  lost  ground,  and  gained  nothing 
under  such  circumstances,  Napoleon  was  evidently 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  propitiate  the  cabinet  of  Vi- 
enna, upon  whose  secret  good-will  be  conceived  him- 
self, not  without  reason,  since  his  marriage,  entitled 
to  rely ;  but  nevertheless  it  reft  from  him  the  whole 
fruits  of  the  victories  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  and 
brought  upon  him  the  disasters  of  the  Katsbach  and 
Leipsic — a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he  after* 
wards  so  often  asserted,  that  that  apparently  brilliant 
marriage,  by  causing  him  to  adventure  upon  an  abyss 
strewed  with  flowers,  proved  his  ruin ;  and  of  the 
mysterious  manner  in  which  due  retribution  is  often* 
by  Supreme  direction,  provided  in  this  world  for 
the  career  of  iniquity,  even  in  the  unforeseen  conse* 
quences  of  the  very  circumstances  which  appeared, 
at  first  sight,  most  effectually  to  secure  its  triumph. 
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The  resurrection  of  Germany  at  this  period  to  throw   chap. 

t  yiy 

off  the  oppression  of  French  domination,  is  the  most In- 
glorious and  animating  spectacle  recorded  in  history.    1813# 
Not  less  heart-stirring  in  its  spirit,  not  less  entran*  subiim« 
ring  in  its  progress,  than  the  immortal  annals  of  ^-,^J 
cient  patriotism,  it  was  spread  over  a  larger  surface,  Germany  at 
and  fraught  with  more  momentous  results.     Wider l  n  **no ' 
civilization  had  extended  the  interests  of  the  contest; 
a  broader  basis  of  freedom  had  swelled  the  ranks  of 
patriotism ;  a  purer  religion  had  sanctified  the  spirit 
of  the  victor.     No  trains  of  captives  attended  his 
steps ;  no  sacked  cities  were  the  monuments  of  his 
ferocity ;  no  pyramids  of  heads  marked  where  his 
sabre  had  been.     Nations,  not  citizens,  now  rose  up 
for  their  deliverance ;  continents,  not  empires,  were 
at  stake  on  the  battle  ;  the  world,  not  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  was  the  spectator  of  the  struggle. 
Freedom  inspired  the  arm  of  the  patriot  in  both ; 
but  the  Cross,  not  the  Eagle,  was  now  to  be  seen 
upon  its  banners,  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  at 
once  animated   the  resistance  of  the   soldier,  and 
stayed  the  vengeance  of  the  conqueror.     The  efforts 
of  France  in  1793,  were  inspired  by  equal  fervour, 
distinguished  by  equal  intrepidity,  followed  in  the 
end  by  equal   triumphs ;    but  the  intermixture  of 
worldly  motives  sullied  the  purity  of  the  strife ;  the 
want  of  religion  let  loose  the  passions  of  vice;  the 
lust  of  conquest,'  the  selfishness  of  cupidity,  were 
mingled  with  the  ardour  of.  patriotism ;  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  empire  terminated  in  the  ordinary 
atrocities  of  massacre,  extortion,  and  devastation. 
Very  different  was  the  spectacle  which  the  efforts  of 
combined  Europe  now  afforded.     For  the  first  time 
in  the  annals  of  mankind,  the  devotion  of  the  citizen 
was  now  sustained  by  the  constancy  of  the  martyr ; 
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chap,  the  valour  of  the  soldier  ennobled  by  the  purity  of  the 
patriot ;  the  ardour  of  the  victor  restrained  by  the 
sanctity  of  the  cause  for  which  he  combated ;  and 
the  result  proved  the  difference  between  the  influence 
of  worldly  ambition  and  the  obligations  of  religious 
duty.  No  massacre  of  Mytilene  disgraced  the  laurels 
of  the  modern  Salamis ;  no  flames  of  Carthage  drew 
tears  from  the  modern  Scipio;  the  smiling  village 
and  the  protected  fields  were  to  be  seen  alike  in  the 
rear  as  in  the  front  of  the  British  host,  and  Moscow 
burned  was  avenged  by  Paris  saved. 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 

FROM  THE  ARMISTICE  OF  PLESWITZ  TO  THE  RENEWAL 

OF  THE  WAR. 

ARGUMENT. 

Importance  of  personal  Anecdote  in  the  Delineation  of  Character — Rich  mate- 
rial*,  in  this  respect,  which  exist  regarding  Napoleon — General  character  of  his  CHAP 
Mind — Singular  Combination  of  Good  and  Bad  Qualities  which  he  possessed—.  LXX. 
Qoe  which  is  afforded  to  his  Character  bj  his  Bad  Qualities — Intermixture  of  — 
Great  and  Good  ones — Sketch  of  the  general  Features  of  his  Character — Mixed  18  IS. 
Good  and  Bad  qualities  which  he  possessed— It  arose  partly  from  the  Vices  and 
IrreUgioa  of  the  Revolution—Inconceivable  peculiarities  of  his  Character— 
Despotic  nature  of  his  System  of  Government— Which  naturally  flowed  from 
the  Revolution—His  often  contracted  Polity*  and  repeated  injuries  to  his  own 
Fortunes — His  .personal  littlenesses — Great  Military  Errors  which  he  committed 
-—Especially  in  Germany  in  1813 — The  Glories  of  his  lsst  Campaign  in  France 
— His  marvellous  Sway  over  the  minds  of  his  Soldiers— Examples  of  this  Power 
—Distribution  of  the  Crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  instant  Promotion— 
Frankness  in  which  he  indulged  his  Soldiers  on  these  occasions — His  violent 
Temper,  hut  frequent  Forgiveness — Extraordinary  power  of  judgiog  of  Enemies 
in  the  Field— His  Habits  at  the  Bivouac  fires— Evil  Consequences  which  resulted 
from  the  Emperor's  decided  Opinion  and  Conduct,  and  his  impetuous  Temper  and 
Habits— Excessive  obstinacy  of  his  Disposition— Early  appearance  of  this  pecu- 
liarity in  his  Character — His  low  opinion  both  of  Men  and  Women — His  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  Mental  Exertion— Habits  during  a  Campaign— His  Travelling- 
carriage — And  Habits  on  the  Road — and  on  Horseback — His  impetuosity  in 
Travelling,  and  during  a  Campaign — Custom  in  Passing  through  columns  of 
Troops — Receipt  of  Despatches  on  the  Road— His  Antechambers  during  a  Cam- 
psign— Habits  and  labours  in  the  Cabinet— Habits  in  writing  and  dictating— 
The  Military  Portfolio  and  its  Keeper— His  occasional  acts  of  Humanity  and 
Generosity— His  generous  Conduct  to  some  English  Sailors — His  habits  at  Paris 
sad  St  Cloud — His  conduct  at  St  Helena — Importance  of  the  preceding  Details— 
Character  of  Mu rat—  His  Military  abilities  and  Civil  weakness— His  appearance 
and  dress,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Napoleon— His  extraordinary  Gallantry  and 
eosduet— -  Character  and  history  of  Marshal  Ney — His  overflowing  Courage,  and 
simple  Character — His  Military  qualities— Inefficiency  in  separate  command — 
Moral  weaknesses— Character  of  Berthier— Diplomatic  relations  at  this  Period- 
First  Convention  between  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Prussia— Treaty  of  Reich- 
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CHAP,  snbach  between  these  Powers— Convention  of  Peterwaldan  and  of  London, 
LXX.  regarding  the  Utue  of  Paper  Money— Treaty  of  Stockholm  with  Sweden— Alliinei 
of  France  with  Denmark-— Importance  of  the  Position  which  Austria  now  beM— 
1813.  views  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  at  thia  Period — Commencement  of  the  Negotia- 
tion with  the  Belligerent  Powere — Interview  between  Napoleon  and  Metternich— 
Remarkable  Speech  of  the  former — Metternich'e  anewer — Napoleon'e  reply- 
Calm  conduct  of  Metternich — Convention  between  Aaatria  and  France  for  a 
Mediation — Intelligence  is  received  by  both  Parties  of  the  Battle  of  Vittoria— 
Vast  influence  it  exercised  on  the  iesue  of  the  Negotiations — Soult  is  sent  with 
extraordinary  powere  to  Spain — Napoleon'e  preparations  for  War  in  Germany— 
His  plan  for  the  Campaign — And  Measures  for  the  defence  of  Dresden— Worki 
around  that  Capital,  and  on  the  Elbe— Strength  of  his  line  on  that  River- 
Murmurs  against  these  plant  in  the  French  Army — Napoleon'e  reply  to  them— 
His  Forces  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Armistice— And  new  Measures  to  force  en 
the  Conscripts  to  the  Army—  Aspect  of  Dresden  at  this  Period— Disposition  ef 
Napoleon'e  force  in  Germany— 'Deplorable  condition  of  the  Garrisons  in  his  Rear 
—Preparations  of  the  Allies  during  the  Armistice— Plan  of  the  Campaign  fixed 
at  Trachenberg— Reflections  on  the  admirable  Wisdom  with  which  it  was  con- 
ceived—Determination of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  join  the  Allies—  Doubtt 
regarding  Bernadotte — Composition  of  his  Army— Army  of  Silesia— Character 
of  Blucher— Character  of  General  Gneisenau— The  Austrian  Army  at  Prague- 
Character  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg — Total  of  the  Allied  Forces  in  action  onU* 
Elbe — Forces  of  both  sides  on  the  Bavarian  and  Italian  Frontiers — Cordial  spirit 
and  unanimity  with  which  the  Allied  Powers  were  animated — Slow  progress  ef 
the  Negotiations  at  Prague — Difficulties  which  arose  regarding  the  Form  of  the 
Conferences — Real  views  of  the  different  Powers  at  thia  Period — Napoleon's 
journey  to  Mayence  to  meet  Marie  Louise— Ultimatum  of  Austria  to  France— 
Napoleon's  answer,  which  declines  these  Terms — Manifesto  of  Austria — Reply 
of  France — Reflections  on  this  Debate,  and  on  the  subsequent  Manifesto  of  Aus- 
tria  Early  History  of  Prince  Metternich— His  character  as  a  Statesman His 

Private  Honour  and  Patriotic  Spirit — And  principlee  of  Government His  owa 

Account  of  his  Policy  at  thia  period— Universal  Joy  in  the  Allied  Army  at  the 
junction  of  Austria — Last  Review  of  Napoleon  at  Dresden— Interview  of  Napo- 
leon with  Fouche  at  that  City — Fouche*'s  Secret  Interviews  with  Metternich  at 
Prague— Arrival  of  Moreau  in  Europe — His  reception  at  Straleuod  by  Berna- 
dotte—His  Journey  to,  and  reception  at  Prague— Contention  about  the  Appoint- 
ment of  a  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Allies— Disinterested  conduct  of  the  Allied 
Generals  in  regard  to  the  Command — Great  influence  of  Wellington's  Success  ea 

the  Allied  cause  at  this  period. 

• 

Historical  narrative,  how  important  or  inter* 
importance  esting  soever  the  events  may  be  which  it  embraces, 

of  personal    .  ,  ..  v«    i_        •  i        *  .       •    t 

anecdote  in  is  not  the  composition  which  gives  the  best  insight 

rioVo1in"* int0   the  character  of  the  principal   actors  jn  the 

character,    scenes  it  records.     General  causes  are  there  wound 

up,  too  much  wound  up,  with  individual  agency; 
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the  stream  of  human  transaction  is  too  vast,  its  floods  chap. 

LXX* 

too  overwhelming,  to  permit  the  salient  points  of  pri- 


vate disposition  to  be  adequately  developed,  even  in  18 
those  who  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  direct- 
ing its  current.  It  is  private  incident  which  por- 
trays the  real  man ;  it  is  the  habits  of  domestic  life 
which  are  the  true  touchstone  both  of  the  greatness 
and  the  weakness  of  humanity.  The  common  maxim, 
that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  those  with  whom  he  is  fami- 
liar, indicates  the  universal  concurrence  of  all  ages 
in  this  truth ;  and  the  characters  in  public  life,  ac- 
cordingly, which  are  most  deeply  engraven  on  the 
memory  of  mankind,  are  not  those  by  whom  the  most 
important  changes  in  history  have  been  wrought, 
but  those  of  whom  the  most  graphic  and  touching 
incidents  have  been  recorded  by  writers  of  capacity 
sufficient  to  discern  their  value.  The  heroes  of 
antiquity,  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  still 
seem  present  to  our  imagination  ;  but  if  we  examine 
the  elements  of  which  the  still  living  phantoms  are 
composed,  we  shall  find  that,  while  their  great  and 
important  exploits  are  recollected  only  in  a  sort  of 
shadowy  grandeur,  it  is  the  incidents  of  their  private 
life,  the  generosity  of  their  individual  actions,  which 
are  really  enshrined  in  our  memory ;  and  that  it  is 
not  so  much  even  the  pictured  pages  of  Livy,  Xeno- 
phon,  and  Quintus  Curtius,  as  the  Lives  of  Plutarch, 
which  have  given  them  immortality.  In  modern 
times,  it  is  the  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VIII.  of 
8hakspeare,  not  those  of  history,  who  recur  to  every 
mind  when  our  kings  of  the  olden  time  are  thought 
of ;  it  is  the  Johnson  of  Boswell,  not  the  author  of 
the  Rambler,  or  the  learned  lexicographer,  who  is 
present  to  every  mind ;  and  so  feeble  is  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  real  generalities,  in  comparison  of 
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chap,    fictitious  details,  that  even  the  valour  of  Richard 

—  Coeur  de  Lion,  the  beauty  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the 

1813.  iyTanUy  0f  Louis  XI.,  are  present  to  our  recollection 
chiefly  in  the  enchanting  colours  in  which  their  cha- 
racters have  been  drawn  by  the  imaginative  pencils 
of  Schiller  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  illustrious  man,  ancient  or 
Ricb  ma-  modern,  of  whom  such  ample  details  exist  in  these 
tM^Mct,  respects  as  of  Napoleon ;  and  though  they  have  been 
winch  wist  dis figured,  in  too  many  instances,  by  the  enthusiastic 
•Napoleon,  partiality  or  interested  flattery  of  one  set  of  writers, 
and  the  coarse  invective  and  profound  hatred  of  an- 
other, yet  it  is  not  impossible  for  an  attentive  observer 
to  distiuguish  the  true  from  the  false,  even  in  these 
exaggerated  statements.  An  experienced  draughts- 
man will  have  no  difficulty  in  separating  sketches  from 
nature  from  imaginary  conceptions,  even  of  scenes 
which  he  has  never  himself  visited ;  and  those  who 
have  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  peculiar  and 
strongly  marked  traits  of  that  wonderful  man's  char- 
acter, will  seldom  be  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  the  real 
from  the  fictitious  anecdotes  which  have  been  pre- 
served concerning  him.  The  reader,  therefore,  will 
probably  not  regret,  nor  deem  the  pains  misplaced,  if 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  pause  in  military  opera- 
tions which  resulted  from  the  armistice  of  Pleswitz, 
to  throw  together  some  of  the  most  graphic  and 
characteristic  anecdotes  which  exist,  detailed  by  eye- 
witnesses, of  a  man  whose  name  will  ever  occupy  the 
most  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  modern 
times. 

What  renders  the  traits  of  Napoleon's  character 
General  improbable,  and  at  times  almost  incredible  to  an 
^*Wsf  0T^inavy  observer,  is  the  opposite  and  apparently 
mind.        irreconcilable  features  of  disposition  to  which  they 
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point.     Those  who  are  familiar,  on  the  other  hand,   chap. 
with  the  leading  principles  and  ruling  objects  of  his 


|  til  o 

mind,  and  have  arrived  at  the  secret  clue  which 
reconciles  those  seeming  inconsistencies,  will  regard 
them  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  characteristic,  aud  find 
additional  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  anecdotes 
descriptive  of  such  a  character,  in  the  very  variety 
which  appears  at  first  sight  so  perplexing.  He 
united,  to  a  degree  which  was  perhaps  never  before 
equalled,  the  ardent  and  impassioned  temperament 
of  southern,  with  the  cool  judgment  and  intellectual  - 
force  of  northern  Europe ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say, 
whether  he  was  most  distinguished  by  the  admirable 
knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  the  grand  and  ele- 
vated in  human  conduct,  and  by  the  heart-stirring  use 
he  could  at  all  times  make  of  appeals  to  the  most 
generous  feelings  of  our  nature,  or  by  the  total  dis- 
regard of  every  moral  obligation  or  disinterested 
virtue,  which  he  invariably  displayed  when  his  own 
interest  appeared  to  be  in  any  degree  thwarted  by 
a  due  observance  of  them.  He  was  not  by  disposi- 
tion a  cruel,  nor  by  nature  a  bad  man  ;  that  is,  the 
wicked  principles  of  humanity  were  not  in  any  ex- 
traordinary degree  developed  in  his  character :  it  was 
by  the  entire  absence  of  any  moral  control  that  he 
was  principally  distinguished. 

Yet  this  absence  did  not  by  any  means  render  his 
life  a  mere  tissue  of  bad  actions,  nor  was  it  inconsis-  singer 
tent  on  many  occasions  with  noble  deeds,  humane  c;mbi°fttio" 

*  of  good  and 

feelings,  and  beneficent  intentions.  He  was  too  clear-  bad  qualities 
sighted  not  to  perceive  that  such  conduct  was,  in  thep0t^Med. 
general  case,  the  most  judicious ;  he  knew  well  that 
vindictive  cruelty  usually  defeats  its  own  object ;  and 
that  the  only  solid  foundation  for  the  attachment  of 
subjects  to  a  sovereign,  is  to  be  found  in  a  sedulous 
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chap,   protection  of  their  interests.     But  the  grand  and 
peculiar  characteristic  of  his  mind  was,  that  all  this 


1813.  was  done,  not  because  he  felt  it  to  be  right,  but  be- 
cause he  saw  it  to  be  expedient :  his  ruling  principle 
was  interest  invariably  followed,  not  duty  sedulously 
performed ;  and  accordingly,  whenever  he  perceived, 
or  thought  he  perceived,  a  conflict  between  these 
rules  of  conduct,  he  never  hesitated  an  instant  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  selfish  considerations — or 
rather,  his  mind  was  so  entirely  governed  by  their 
influence,  that  he  never  experienced,  on  such  occa- 
sions, any  mental  conflict  at  all.  He  often  said, 
that  Corneille  was  the  only  man  who  understood 
the  art  of  government,  and  that,  if  he  had  lived  in 
1  Lu  cmm.  his  age,  he  would  have  made  him  a  privy  councillor ; ' 
and  the  reason  was,  that  while  he  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, and  has  nobly  expressed,  the  most  elevated 
sentiments,  he  always  assigned  the  superior  place  to 
reasons  of  state  policy, — in  other  words,  considera- 
tions of  real  or  supposed  expedience. 

This  distinction,  which  never  perhaps  was  so 
cine  which  clearly  defined  in  any  human  being  before  his  time, 
to h^char.  furnishes  the  true  key  to  the  otherwise  inexplicable 
acter  by  hia  character  of  Napoleon ;  and  demonstrates  that  there 

bad  Quail* 

tie..  is  much  truth,  both  in  the  obloquy  which  has  been 
thrown  upon  him  by  his  enemies,  and  the  eulogies 
which  have  been  pronounced  on  him  by  his  admirers. 
If  we  contemplate  him  in  one  view,  never  was  any 
character  recorded  in  history  more  worthy  of  uni- 
versal detestation.  We  behold  a  single  individual, 
for  the  purposes  of  his  own  ambition,  consigning 
whole  generations  of  men  to  an  untimely  grave,  de- 
solating every  country  of  Europe  by  the  whirlwind 
of  conquest,  and  earning  the  support  and  attachment 
of  his  own  subjects,  by  turning  them  loose  to  plunder 
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and  oppress  all  mankind.  In  the'prosecution  of  these    chap. 


LXX. 


objects  we  see  him'deterred  by  no*difficulties,?daunted 
by  no  dangers,  bound  by  no  treaties,  restrained  by  no  1813, 
pity ;  regardless  alike  of  private  honour  and  pub* 
lie  faith ;  prodigal  at  once  of  the  blood  of  his  people 
and  the  property  of  his  enemies  ;  indifferent  equally 
to  the  execrations  of  other  nations,  and  the  progres- 
sive exhaustion  of  his  own.  We  perceive  a  system 
of  government  at  home  based  upon  force,  and  resting 
upon  selfishness,  which  supported  religion  only  be- 
cause it  was  useful,  and  spoke  of  justice  only  because 
it  passed  current  with  men ;  which  at  once  'extin- 
guished freedom  and  developed  talent ;  which ^dried 
up  the  generous  feelings  by  letting  them  wither  in 
obscurity,  and  ruled  mankind  by  selfish — by  afford- 
ing them  unbounded — gratification.  We  see  a  man 
of  consummate  abilities,  wielding  unlimited  powers 
for  the  purposes  of  individual  advancement;  straining 
national  resources  for  the  fostering  of  general  corrup- 
tion ;  destroying  the  hopes  of  future  generations  in 
the  indulgence  of  the  present ;  constantly  speaking 
of  disinterested  virtue,  and  never  practising  it ;  per- 
petually appealing  jto  the  generous  affections,  and 
ever  guided  by  the  selfish  ;  everlastingly  condemn- 
ing want  of  truth  in  others,  yet  daily  promulgating 
falsehoods^among  his  subjects,  with  as  little  hesita- 
tion as  hejdischarged  grape-shot  among  his  enemies. 

If  we  regard  him  in  another  view,  however,  we 
shall  be  led  to  form  a  very  different  estimate  of  his 
character.  Never  were  talents  of  the  highest,  genius  And  ui 

_  good  and 

of  the  most  exalted  kind,  more  profusely  bestowed  great  quaii- 
upon  a  human  being,  or  worked  out  to  greater  pur- tl0f ' 
poses  of  good  or  of  evil.    Gifted  at  once  with  a  clear 
intellect,  a  vivid  imagination,  and  a  profound  judg- 
ment— burning  with  the  fervent  passions  and  poetic 
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chap,  glow  of  Italy,  and  yet  guided  by  the  highest  reason- 
LXX*  ing  and  reflecting  powers ;  at  once  an  enthusiastic 
1813.  student  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  a  powerful  mover 
of  the  generous  affections ;  embued  with  the  soul  of 
eloquence,  the  glow  of  poetry,  and  the  fire  of  imagi- 
nation, he  yet  knew  how  to  make  them  all  subser- 
vient to  the  directions  of  sagacious  reason,  and  the 
dictates  of  extensive  observation.  He  was  not  mere* 
]y  illustrious  on  account  of  his  vast  military  achieve- 
ments, but  from  his  varied  and  often  salutary  civil 
efforts.  He  was  not  a  great  man,  because  he  was  8 
great  general :  he  was  a  great  general,  because  be 
was  a  great  man.  The  prodigious  capacity  and 
power  of  attention  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  the 
direction  of  his  campaigns,  and  which  produced  such 
astonishing  results,  were  but  a  part  of  the  general 
talents  which  he  possessed,  and  which  were  not  less 
conspicuous  in  every  other  department,  whether  of 
government  or  abstract  thought.  It  was  hard  to 
say  whether  he  was  greatest  in  laying  down  strate- 
getical  plans  for  the  general  conduct  of  a  campaign, 
or  in  seizing  the  proper  direction  of  an  attack  on 
the  field  of  battle,  or  in  calculating  the  exact  mo- 
ment when  his  reserves  could  be  most  effectually 
employed.  And  those  who  are  struck  with  asto- 
nishment at  the  immense  information  and  just  dis- 
crimination which  he  displayed  at  the  council-board, 
and  the  varied  and  important  public  improvements 
which  he  set  on  foot  in  every  part  of  his  dominions, 
will  form  a  most  inadequate  conception  of  his  mind, 
unless  they  are  at  the  same  time  familiar  with  the 
luminous  and  profound  views  which  he  threw  out 
on  the  philosophy  of  politics,  in  the  solitude  of  St 
Helena.  Never  was  evinced  a  clearer  proof  of  the 
truth  which  a  practical  acquaintance  with  men  must 
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probably  have  impressed  upon  every  observer,  that    chap. 
talent  of  the  highest  order  is  susceptible  of  any  ap- 


plication; and  that  accident  or  Supreme  direction    1813* 
alone  determines  whether  their  possessor  is  to  be- 
come a  Homer,  a  Bacon,  or  a  Napoleon. 

It  would  require  the  observation  of  a  Thucydides, 
directing  the  pencil  of  a  Tacitus,  to  portray  by  a  iii«  general 
few  touches  such  a  character ;  and  modern  idiom chlllcttr- 
even  in  their  hands  would  probably  have  proved  in- 
adequate to  the  task.  Equal  to  Alexander  in  mili- 
tary achievement,  superior  to  Justinian  in  legal  re- 
formation, sometimes  second  only  to  Bacon  in  poli- 
tical sagacity,  he  possessed  at  the  same  time  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  Hannibal,  and  the  admi- 
nistrative powers  of  Caesar.  Enduring  of  fatigue, 
patient  of  hardship,  unwearied  in  application,  no 
difficulties  could  deter,  no  dangers  daunt,  no  obsta- 
cles impede  him  ;  a  constitution  of  iron,  a  mind,  the 
ardour  of  which  rendered  him  almost  insensible  to 
physical  suffering,  enabled  him  to  brave  alike  the 
sun  of  Egypt  and  the  snows  of  Russia ;  indefati- 
gable in  previous  preparation,  he  was  calm  and  col- 
lected in  the  moment  of  danger ;  often  on  horseback 
for  eighteen  hours  together,  and  dictating  almost 
the  whole  night  to  his  secretaries,  he  found  a  brief 
period  for  slumber  during  the  roar  of  the  battle, 
when  the  enemy's  balls  were  falling  around  him.* 

*  At  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  Napoleon,  who  was  extremely  fatigued 
by  the  exertions  of  the  two  preceding  days,  and  almost  entire  want  of 
rest  during  the  night,  more  than  once  fell  asleep  when  seated  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  field,  which  the  enemy's  cannon  balls  fre- 
quently reached.  He  said,  nature  had  her  rights,  which  could  not  be 
violated  with  impunity,  and  that  he  felt  more  cool  to  give  fresh  orders, 
or  consider  the  reports  he  received,  when  awakening  in  this  manner 
Prom  a  transient  slumber.— -Odel.  i.  90,  91,  and  Las  Cases,  ii.  409* 
Fain,  i.  4 1 1 . 
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chap.  Nor  was  peace  a  period  of  repose  to  his  genius,  nor 

'—  the  splendour  of  courts  a  season  merely  of  relaxa- 

1813a    tion.     Though  not  insensible   to  their  attractions, 
though  often  indulging  for  a  moment  in  their  vices, 
he  was  never  the  slave  of  their  pleasures ;  female 
charms  exerted  only  a  transient  sway  over  his  pas- 
sions, and  never  clouded  his  reason  ;  and  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  pomp  of  a  king  of  kings,  he  was 
unceasingly  employed  in  conducting  the  thread  of 
interminable  negotiations,  or  stimulating  the  pro- 
gress of  beneficent  undertakings.     <f  Has  tantas  viri 
virtutes  ingentia  vitia  aequabant:  inhumana  crudeli- 
tas,  perfidia  plus  quam  Punica ;  nihil  veri,  nihil  sancti, 
nullus  deorum  metus,  nullum  jusjurandum,  nulla  re- 
Mix«i  good  ligio."  Brave  without  being  chivalrous;  sometimes  hu- 
qulilttn  of  inane,  seldom  generous ;  vehement  in  anger,  yet  often 
his  cha-      forgiving  on  reflection ;  implacable  in  political  hatred, 
but  not  insensible  to  hostile  esteem ;  inexorable  in 
general  measures,  yet  susceptible  of  individual  pity; 
wound  up  in  his  own  elevation,  yet  ever  identifying 
it  with  the  glory  of  France ;  regardless  alike  of  crime 
or  suffering.in  the  path  of  ambition,  yet  not  addicted 
to  either  if  uncalled  for  by  private  interest  or  state 
policy— he  could  at  once  call  his  conscripts  food  for 
cannon,  and  boast  that  he  could  afford  to  spend  ten 
thousand  of  them  a-day,  and  yet  bind  up  the  wounds 
of  individual  suffering,  or  sacrifice  his  carriages  to 
wounded  valour.     In  one  respect  only  he  was  alto- 
gether implacable,  and  that  was  towards   persons 
whose  services  to  himself  threatened  to  interfere  with 
the  supremacy  of  his  achievements,  or  whose  enmity 
had  proved  an  impediment  to  his  ambition.    He  never 
forgave  Moreau  the  victory  of  Hohenlinden,  which 
saved  France ;  nor  Kellerman  the  charge  at  Marengo, 
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which  fixed  himself  on  the  consular  throne;  nor  Wei-  chap. 


lxx. 


lington  the  determined  opposition  whith  at  last  de- 
stroyed him.  Generosity  with  him  was  often  ad-  1813* 
mirably  assumed,  but  self-forgetfulness  was  never 
really  felt;  where  the  object  of  the  acting  had  ceased, 
egotismnever  failed  to  reappear  in  undiminished  ascen- 
dency, and  dispelled  in  a  moment  the  pleasing  illusion. 
He  was  capable  of  the  heroic  but  politic  self-denial  of 
Alexander,  which,  by  pouring  the  un tasted  cup  on  the 
sands  of  Arabia,  assuaged  the  thirst  of  a  whole 
army ;  but  the  designless  magnanimity  which  put  the 
draught  to  the  lips  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  when 
the  physician  was  reading  the  denouncing  letter,  was 
beyond  his  reach.  He  could  imitate  Themistocles  in 
surrendering  himself,  as  he  himself  said,  to  "  the 
greatest,  the  most  powerful,  and  the  roost  persever- 
ing of  his  enemies ; "  but  he,  would  never,  like  him, 
have  swallowed  poison  to  avoid  being  called  on  to 
elevate  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  country.  The 
man  who  shunned  death  at  Waterloo,  after  he  had 
himself  told  his  army  that  "  the  hour  had  arrived 
when  it  behoved  every  Frenchman  who  loved  his 
country  to  conquer  or  die,"  had  no  hesitation  in  be- 
qaeathing  a  legacy  in  his  testament  to  the  assassin 
who  had  attempted  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. He  condemned  the  execution  of  Louis  because 
k  was  a  political  error ;  but  he  hesitated  not  to 
murder  the  Duke  d'Enghien  because  it  seemed  a 
political  advantage.  He  loudly  denounced  the  alleged 
perfidy  of  the  English  attack  on  a  neutral  power  at 
Copenhagen  ;  but  he  scrupled  not  to  seize  the  whole 
fortresses  and  royal  family  of  Spain,  in  defiance  of  a 
strict  alliance,  when  it  gave  him  a  throne ;  and  his 
character  cannot  be  so  well  summed  up  as  in  the 
words  which  profound  reflection  has  enabled  genius 
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chap,  to  ascribe  to  Satan.     "He  was  the  perfection  of  in- 

LXX-    tellect  without  moral  principle."  * 

1813.  Great  part,  however,  of  the  selfishness  which 
it  arose  formed  so  important  a  feature,  and  damning  a  blot, 
partly  from  \n  the  character  of  Napoleon,  is  to  be  ascribed  not  so 

tbe  vices 

and  irreii-  much  to  himself  as  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
Revolution.  the  people  whom  he  was  called  upon  to  rule.  Born 
and  bred  in  the  most  corrupted  society  of  Europe, 
during  the  irreligious  fanaticism,  general  license, 
and  universal  egotism  of  the  Revolution,  he  saw 
no  other  way  of  governing  his  subjects,  but  by 
v  constantly  appealing  to  their  selfishness ;  and  was  led 
to  believe,  from  what  he  saw  around  him,  that  it 
was  the  prime  mover  and  universal  spring  of  man- 
kind. That  it  is  so  in  the  long  run  at  all  times,  and 
among  all  people,  to  a  great  degree,  no  one  expe- 
rienced in  the  ways  of  men  will  probably  doubt ; 
but  religious  truth  reveals  the  simultaneous  agency 
of  higher  principles,  and  historical  observation  loud- 
ly proclaims  that  many  of  the  most  important 
changes  in  human  annals  have  been  brought  about 
in  direct  opposition  to  its  dictates.  It  was  ignorance 
or  oblivion  of  those  counteracting  agencies  which 
was  the  grand  error  of  Napoleon's  life,  and  beyond 
all  doubt  brought  about  his  fall.  The  Revolution 
misled  him  by  establishing  the  fatal  principle,  that 
no  other  test  is  to  be  applied  to  human  actions  but 
success  ;  tbe  prevailing  irreligion  of  the  age  misled 

•  An  expression  of  ray  highly  esteemed  friend  the  Rev.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, rector  of  St  JuoVs,  Glasgow,  whose  genius  as  a  poet  conveys 
an  inadequate  idea  of  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  and  fervour  as  a  mini- 
ster of  religion,  in  a  depraved  manufacturing  community,  where  Christian 
zeal  has  so  wide  a  field  for  exertion  :  and  who  has  unconsciously  but  gra- 
phically portrayed,  in  the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  in  his 
noble  poem  of  "  Satan,  or,  Intellect  without  God,"  much  of  what  historic 
truth  must  ascribe  to  the  ruling  principles  and  leading  characters  of  the 
Revolution. 
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him  by  spreading  the  belief,  that  worldly  prosperity  chap. 


is  at  once  the  chief  good  in  life,  and  the  only  rational 
object  of  human  pursuit.  To  rouse  exertion  by  the 
language  of  virtue,  and  direct  it  to  the  purposes  of 
vice,  was  the  grand  principle  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  immediate  cause  of  its  triumphs;  the  Empe- 
ror felt  that  he  had  at  no  time  a  chance  of  success, 
but  by  yielding  to  its  impulse ;  and  at  all  times  he 
could  almost  command  events  by  wielding  it  for  his 
advantage.  Instead,  therefore,  of  considering  Napo- 
leon as  an  individual  man,  and  striving  to  reconcile 
the  opposite  qualities  of  his  character,  or  harshly 
condemning  its  darker  features,  it  is  more  consonant 
both  to  historic  truth  and  impartial  justice,  to  regard 
bim  as  the  personification  of  the  principles  which 
at  that  period  were  predominant  in  his  country— as 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  per- 
haps no  Avatar,  sent  on  such  a  mission,  could  be 
embued  with  fewer  vices.  In  this  view,  we  may  look 
upon  the  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  the 
same  in  sublunary  affairs  with  that  awful  struggle 
darkly  shadowed  forth  in  Revelation,  to  which  the 
pencil  of  Milton  has  given  the  form  and  pressure  of 
terrestrial  reality ;  and  may  view  his  fall  as  demon- 
strating the  same  Supreme  direction  of  events,  which, 
permitting  for  a  season,  for  inscrutable  purposes,  the 
agency  of  sin,  doomed  to  final  ruin  the  Prince  of  the 
Morning. 

Yet,  even  after  making  every  allowance  for  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  these  circumstances,  there  inconceiv- 
are  some  peculiarities  in  the  character  of  Napoleon  ■*?•.  **c?,i- 

i  •  ,  .  .  .  anties  of 

which  are  almost  inexplicable,  and  which  demon- hucharac- 
strate  the  justice  of  Johnson's  observation,  that  noter' 
man  ever  rose  from  an  inferior  station  to  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind,  in  whom  great  and  commanding 
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chap,    qualities  were  not  blended  with  certain  meannesses 

LXX 

—  that  would  be  inconceivable  in  ordinary  men.  Great 

181&*  as  was  his  penetration,  profound  the  sagacity  of  his 
political  reflection, he  yet  deliberately  based  his  throne 
upon  the  systematic  oppression  of  all  other  nations 
by  one ;  and  seriously  believed  that  he  needed  not  dis- 
quiet himself  about  the  results,  so  long  as,  under  the 
stimulus  of  glory  and  victory,  he  let  loose  his  own 
subjects  to  plunder  and  insult  every  people  over 
whom  they  ruled.  He  could  survey  past  events 
with  an  eye  seldom  equalled  in  the  justice  of  its  ob- 
servation, yet  he  throughout  life  acted  upon  the 
principle,  that  falsehood  was  not  only  no  crime,  but 
no  error ;  that  mankind  could  be  permanently  mis- 
led by  the  reiterated  assertions  of  bought  mendacity, 
and  truth  finally  extirpated  by  the  ruled  bayonets 
of  despotic  power.  That  salient  energy,  that  living 
principle,  which  had  hitherto  always  enabled  Europe 
at  length  to  dispel  the  illusions  which  had  benighted, 
or  throw  off  the  oppression  which  had  crushed  it, 
never  appears  to  have  entered  into  his  calculations : 
that  Retributive  Justice,  which  so  often,  in  this  world, 
dooms  enormous  sin  to  work  out  its  own  punish- 
ment, never  crossed  his  imagination.  Though  be 
committed,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  many  great 
crimes,  and  still  more  evident  faults,  he  appeared  to 
the  very  last  to  have  been  altogether  insensible  both 
to  the  one  and  the  other ;  and  repeatedly  said  at 
St  Helena,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Spain,  he  never  fell  into  a  political  mistake, 
and  on  no  one  occasion  was  ever  guilty  of  a  po- 
litical delinquency.  His  conduct  and  language 
regarding  himself  would  lead  us  to  suspect  at  times 
that  he  had  been  born  without  a  conscience,  or  that 
its  voice   had    been   entirely   extinguished   by  the 
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effects  of  early  education,  did  not  his  measures  on   chap. 

LXX. 

various  occasions  prove  that  he  was  not  insensible  to 


1Q1Q 

humane  and  elevated  sentiments,  and  his  language 
on  all,  afford  decisive  evidence  that  no  man  was 
better  qualified  to  detect  the  slightest  deviation  from 
rectitude  in  the  conduct  of  his  opponents. 

Though  his  capacity  in  forming  political  designs, 
and  even  more  so  in  carrying  them  into  effect,  was  Th?  d«- 
seldom  surpassed,  yet  in  his  general  views  of  po-  tare  of  bit 
licy  he  was  far  from  being  guided  by  enlarged  prin-'**e"_of 
ciples,  and  still  further  from  acting  consistently  in  meat. 
th6  measures  requisite  for  their  execution.  Self, 
there  as  elsewhere,  formed  the  ruling  principle  and 
great  blot  in  his  character.  .  Universal  empire  was 
the  avowed  object  to  which  his  life  was  devoted ;  but, 
supposing  such  a  design  practicable,  he  adopted  the 
means  of  all  others  the  least  fitted  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  The  magnanimous  yet  wise  policy  of  con- 
sulting the  interests,  and  bending  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  conquered  states,  by  which  the  Romans  ob- 
tained the  empire  of  the  world  in  ancient,  and  the 
English  the  supremacy  in  Hindostan  in  modern 
times,  never  entered  into  his  imagination.  To  con- 
centrate the  world  in  Europe,  Europe  in  France, 
France  in  Paris,  and  Paris  in  himself,  was  the  per- 
petual object  of  his  ambition.  Nor  was  it  only  over 
the  bodies  and  properties  of  men  that  he  proposed 
to  establish  this  extraordinary  dominion :  chains 
still  more  durable,  because  less  immediately  galling, 
were  prepared  by  him  for  their  minds  and  thoughts. 
He  laboured  assiduously  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the' 
papal  power  to  Paris,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of 
the  vast  influence  which  it  still  possessed  over  the 
faithful  in  every  part  of  Europe  ;  while,  by  a  deep- 
laid  and  comprehensive  system  of  secular  education, 
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chap,  he  strove  to  mould  according  to  bis  will,  that  far 
more  powerful  portion  of  the  people  in  his  own 


1813#  country,  who  looked  only  to  temporal  advancement, 
and  were  swayed  by  nothing  but  temporal  ambition. 
Thus,  while  he  professed,  and  perhaps  believed  him- 
self to  be  the  man  of  the  age,  and  the  child  of  the 
.  Revolution,  he  ran  directly  contrary  to  the  tenets  of 
its  supporters ;  or  rather,  he  worked  with  perfect 
sagacity,  to  its  natural  result  and  termination,  a 
system  which,  based  exclusively  on  the  selfish  pas- 
sions, was  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  their  gratifica- 
tion, and  which,  subverting  the  influence  of  moral 
principle,  left  no  other  regulator  for  mankind  but 
the  government  of  force. 

The  oppressive  government,  and  centralized  des- 
His  despo-  potism  of  Napoleon,  therefore,  were  so  far  from  being 
iiS*  "flawed  a  deviation  from  his  character,  or  a  divergence  from 
from  the  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  that  they  were  the 
vo  ution.  0kvjous  compietion  of  both,  and  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  intellect  set  free  from  the  restraints  of  prin- 
ciple. The  previous  convulsion  had  prepared  the 
field  for  his  dominion,  and  left  him  no  other  means 
of  maintaining  it  but  that  which  he  adopted:  the 
destruction  of  property  had  terminated  the  sway  of 
aristocracy ;  the  ruin  of  religion  subverted  the  au- 
thority of  conscience ;  the  vices  of  democracy  render- 
ed intolerable  the  government  of  numbers.  The 
character  which  he  figured  for  himself,  and  the  mis- 
sion on  which  he  often  declared  he  was  sent — that 
of  closing  the  gulf  of  the  Revolution — were  in  fact 
nothing  but  the  direction  of  its  principles  to  their 
inevitable  end  ;  the  subjection  of  mankind  to  private 
selfishness  and  public  slavery.  And  although,  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  after  the  European  alliance, 
founded  upon  religion  and  directed  by  aristocracy, 
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had  accomplished  his  overthrow,  he  again  reverted  chap. 
to  the  language  of  democracy,  and  sought  refuge  in 


the  arms  of  liberalism  from  the  indignation  of  expe-  I813# 
rience ;  yet  this  was  a  foreed  and  unnatural  union, 
suggested  by  interest,  brought  about  by  misfortune, 
and  which  could  not,  in  any  event,  have  subsisted 
longer  than  the  mutual  necessities  which  gave  it 
birth. 

But  although  we  may  discover  in  the  vices  by 
which  Napoleon  was  surrounded,  and  on  the  im-HU  often 
pulse  of  which  he  was  elevated  to  greatness,  as  wellj^J^*** 
as  in  the  necessities  of  his  situation  when  placed  there, 
an  apology  for  the  principles  of  his  government, 
none  can  be  found  for  the  narrow  views  on  which 
his  policy  was  often  based,  and  the  littlenesses  by 
which  his  private  life  was  sometimes  disfigured.  In 
the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  design  of  universal 
dominion,  he  neither  displayed  the  enlargement  of  a 
great  nor  the  views  of  a  benevolent  mind.  When 
he  had  the  power  to  remodel  the  European  com- 
monwealth almost  at  pleasure,  and  distribute  its  dif- 
ferent governments  according  to  the  physical  neces- 
sities or  durable  interests  of  their  inhabitants,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  general  directed  by  no  other 
principles  but  temporary  convenience,  national  van- 
ity, or  family  aggrandisement.  Conceding  to  him 
the  merit  of  unconquerable  perseverance  in  the  war  * 
against  England,  whose  overthrow  was  indispensable 
to  the  completion  of  his  designs,  and  admitting  that 
he  evinced  extraordinary  ability  in  the  military 
and  naval  enterprises  which  he  set  on  foot  for  her 
subjugation ;  there  is  nothing  in  his  foreign  policy 
on  continental  Europe  which  evinced  enlarged 
capacity,  or  bespoke  aptitude  for  universal  dominion. 
The  fatal  preponderance  of  self  marred  every  thing 

vol.  IX.  T 
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chap,  which  he  attempted  out  of  the  pale  of  France  itself. 
He  conceived  and  executed  the  noble  design  of  level- 


1813.  iing  the  inhospitable  ridges  of  the  Alps ;  yet  instead 
of  forming,  as  he  might  have  done,  the  whole  Italian 
peninsula  into  the  vast  monarchy  which  nature  has 
so  clearly  intended,  and  antiquity  had  so  well  pre- 
figured, he  cut  it  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  into 
shreds  and  patches,  to  form  appanages  for  his  fa- 
mily, or  gratify  the  Parisians  by  the  subjection  of 
Rome  to  their  government ;  and  thereby  lost  the  great 
moral  support  which  he  might  have  derived  from 
the  revived  national  spirit  of  the  Italian  people.  He 
boasted,  with  justice,  that  he  had  realized  the  dream 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  that  under  his  sway  there  were 
no  longer  any  Pyrenees :  yet  he  subsequently  marred, 
by  selfish  aggrandizement,  that  great  enterprize;  con- 
verted an  obsequious  ally  into  a  mortal.enemy;  sub- 
stituted popular  hatred  for  courtly  subservience; 
and  re-erected  the  Pyrenees,  bristling  with  hostile 
bayonets,  and  reeking  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered 
nations. 

He  repeatedly  had  the  destiny  of  the  German  em- 
Ami  re.  pire  in  his  hands,  and  by  the  lustre  of  his  victories 
peated  inju-  jja<j  not  oniy  obliterated  the  feeling  of  Gothic  nation* 

ri«i  to  hu  *  ° 

own  for-  ality,  but  converted  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine 
into  the  firmest  outwork  of  his  empire ;  yet  he 
voluntarily  threw  away  that  splendid  acquisition; 
cut  up  the  fatherland  into  kingdoms  for  his  brothers, 
or  strange  offshoots  of  the  great  empire ;  irritated 
Prussia  beyond  forgiveness,  at  once  by  insult  and 
injury ;  alienated  the  affections,  without  weakening 
the  strength,  of  Austria ;  and  purchased  the  applause 
of  France,  by  the  merciless  severity  of  requisitions 
which  drained  away  the  resources,  and  exasperated 
the  hearts  of  Germany.     He  more  than  once  touched 
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on  the  still  vibrating  chord  of  Polish  nationality,  and  chap. 

by  a  word  might  have  added  two  hundred  thousand — 

Sarmatian  lances  to  his  standards  ;  but  he  did  not    18i3' 
venture  on  the  bold  step  of  re-establishing  the  throne 
of  Sobieski ;  and  by  the  half-measure  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  permanently  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Russia,  without  winning  the  support  of  Poland. 
No  one  felt  more  strongly,  or  has  more  clearly  express* 
ed,  the  necessity  of  providing,  by  a  firm  European 
alliance,  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Muscovite 
army,  or  made  greater  efforts  to  resist  them ;  but  he 
himself  gave  them  their  strongest  development :  for, 
by  unheard-of  treachery  on  his  own  part,  he  con- 
verted the  hereditary  religious  hatred  of  the  Otto- 
mans into  their  ally ;  while  by  intolerable  arrogance 
he  not  only  stilled  the  long-established  jealousy  of 
Sweden,  but  threw  his  own  lieutenant,  its  ruler,  into 
their  arms.     He  was  desirous  of  planting  his  family 
on  all  the  adjoining  thrones,  and  boasted  that  his 
dynasty  would  soon  be  the  oldest  in  Europe ;  and 
yet  he  rendered  his  government  unbearable  even  to 
his  own  brothers ;  made  the  eldest  resign  his  crown 
of  thorns  in  Spain ;  drove  the  second  to  seek  refuge 
in  Great  Britain,  to  avoid  his  persecution;  com- 
pelled a  third,  by  his  arrogance,  to  abdicate  the 
throne  of  Holland ;  and  precipitated  a  fourth  into 
sensuality  at  Cashel  to  forget  his  indignities.     No 
one  was  more  sensible  of  the  sway  of  religion  over 
the  human  mind,  or  more  desirous  of  securing  its 
co-operation  as  an  instrument  of  government;  yet 
he  voluntarily  threw  away,  in  later  years,  the  im- 
mense advantages  which  his  earlier  and  wiser  policy 
had  given  him  in  that  respect ;  converted  the  Pope 
from  a  warm  ally  into  a  mortal  enemy,  for  the  gra- 
tification of  calling  Rome  the  second  city  of  his 
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chap,   empire;  and  exhibited  the  scandal  to  all  Christendom 

LXX 

of  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church,  bereft  of  his  domin- 


nesiet. 


1813*  ions  anddetained  in  captivity, praying  for  the  triumph 
of  heretical  arms  for  his  deliverance.  The  grand 
object  of  his  life  was  the  destruction  of  the  influence 
and  overthrow  of  the  maritime  power  of  England, 
and  yet  no  one  ever  contributed  so  much  to  its 
extension;  for,  by  the  rigours  of  the  continental 
system,  he  made  all  the  people  of  Europe  sigh  for 
the  return  of  unrestrained  enjoyment  from  her  com- 
merce ;  while,  by  the  vexations  of  his  domination,  be 
arrayed  all  its  forces  in  dense  and  burning  battalions 
under  her  sway.  The  children  of  this  world  may 
be  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of 
light,  but  it  is  during  that  generation  only. 

These  flagrant  errors  may  be  traced,  in  a  great 
Hit  person,  degree,  to  the  insensibility  to  moral  reaction,  and  Su- 
lttle"  preme  superintendence,  which  formed  such  a  striking 
feature  in  the  character  of  Napoleon  ;  but  there  are 
other  peculiarities  which  will  not  admit  of  the  same 
explanation,  and  which  demonstrate  that  he  had  the 
full  share  of  the  littleness  as  well  as  the  greatness 
of  mortality.  With  unconquerable  perseverance  and 
merciless  rigour,  he  enforced  the  continental  system, 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  in  all  the  coun- 
tries subject  to  his  authority ;  yet  he  himself  was  the 
first  to  set  the  example  of  evading  his  own  decrees, 
for  the  sake  of  temporary  profit  to  himself;  and 
while  he  was  shooting  in  the  maritime  departments 
wretched  shopkeepers  who  smuggled  a  pound  of 
sugar,  and  heading  a  crusade  of  western  Europe 
against  Russia  to  enforce  its  observance,  he  himself 
was  daily  amassing  treasure  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Tuileries,  by  selling  licenses  to  deal  in  contraband 
goods,  to  an  extent  which  defeated  the  whole  object 
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of  his  policy  in  that  vital  particular.     He  was  well  chap. 


lxx. 


aware  of  the  support  which  the  fidelity  of  his  mar- 
shals and  chief  dignitaries  gave  to  his  empire,  and  1813* 
his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
gave  him  unbounded  sway  over  the  affections  of  his 
soldiers ;  yet  he  alienated  the  attachment  of  all  in 
authority,  but  a  few  devoted  personal  followers,  by 
the  occasional  rudeness  of  his  manner,  and  the 
repeated  fits  of  ill-humour  with  which  he  received 
any  ill  success,  or  the  slightest  deviation  from  his 
commands.  Great  as  he  was,  he  evinced  an  unpar- 
donable littleness  in  the  envy  which  he  felt  at.  cele- 
brity in  others,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung 
to  the  externals  of  power  in  himself.  He  outshone 
the  military  glories  of  Sylla,  but  he  could  not,  like 
him,  have  laid  down  his  power,~»nd  returned  to  the 
walks  of  private  life ;  his  exploits  were  greater  than 
those  of  Caesar,  but  he  could  never  have  refused  the 
proffered  crown  even  when  he  enjoyed  its  power. 
When  seated  on  the  throne  of  Charlemagne,  he  was 
afraid  of  the  talents  of  Madame  de  Sta'el,  and  envious 
of  the  beauty  of  Madame  Recamier ;  and  the  Em- 
peror who  had .  borne  with  noble  equanimity  a  fall 
from  the  greatest  throne  in  Europe,  often  found  his 
serenity  overturned  at  St  Helena,  by  the  English 
sentinels  addressing  bim,  in  obedience  to  their  orders, 
by  the  title  of  general. 

If  the  military  capacity  of  the  Emperor  on  most 
occasions  was  without  an  equal  in  modern  times,  his  Great  miii- 
recklessness  and  obstinacy  at  others  were  not  less*^"*™ 
remarkable;  and  accordingly,  if  history  can  hardly committed- 
find  a  parallel  to  the  achievements  which  he  effected,  it 
can  produce  none  to  the  disasters  in  which  they  ter- 
minated.    He  repeatedly  committed  faults  as  a  gene- 
ral, for  the  least  considerable  of  which  he  would  have 
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chap,  made  his  lieutenants  lose  their  heads.     The  impru- 

LXX. 


deuce  of  delivering  a  pitched  battle  with  inferior 
181S     forces  at  Aspern,  with  the  Danube  traversed  only  by 
two  bridges,  shaking  under  the  swoln  torrent,  in  his 
rear,  was  equalled  only  by  that  of  risking  his  crown  at 
Leipsic,in  a  situation  where,  while  combating  a  greatly 
superior  force  in  front,  he  had  no  line  of  retreat  but 
a  single  chaussee,  traversing  an  otherwise  impassable 
morass  a  mile  and  a  half  broad  ;  and  the  gross  viola- 
tion of  all  military  principle  in  both,  is  strongly  illus- 
trated by  his  own  observation,  that  the  first  duty  of  a 
commander  is  never  to  fight  with  a  strait  or  defile  in 
his  rear.*     His  imprudence  in  lingering  so  long  at 
Moscow,  surrounded  by  a  hostile   population  and 
superior  cavalry,  was  soon,  if  possible,  outdone  by  that 
of  relinquishing,  without  any  adequate  cause,  the 
Kalouga  road  ;  and  when  the  Russians  were  actu- 
ally abandoning  it,  throwing  back  his  army  on  the 
wasted  line  of  the  Smolensko  advance.    The  unheard- 
of  calamities  of  that  campaign  itself  are  mainly  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  extreme  imprudence,  in  advancing, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  most  experienced  gene- 
rals, to  Moscow  from  Witepsk,  without  either  force 
adequate  to  subdue  Russia,  or  any  sufficient  prepa- 
ration for  retreat  in  the  event  of  disaster ;  and  the 
simultaneous  loss  of  Spain  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
uncalled-for  temerity  of  rushing  into  the  Russian 
contest,  while  the  Peninsula,  a  devouring  ulcer,  was 
still  unsubdued  in  his  rear. 

When  hard  pressed  by  the  troops  of  coalesced 
Europe  in  Germany,  and  unable  to  array  an  ade- 


•  it 


The  first  requisite  of  a  field  of  battle  is  to  have  no  defiles  in  its  rear. 
The  injudicious  choice  of  the  field  of  battle  at  Waterloo  by  Welling- 
ton, rendered  all  retreat  impossible."— IX.  Bttok  of  Napoleon's  Me- 
moirs, 207. 
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qnate  force  to  combat  them,  he  sacrificed  his  best  chap. 
troops  in  his  empire,  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  in  Lxx* 
the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula ;  and  when  1813. 
reduced  to  fifty  thousand  combatants  on  the  plains  Especially 
of  Champagne,  he  lost,  by  his  obstinate  adhesion  to!0  ((^nf 
the  fortresses  on  the  Rhine,  a  force  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  drive  the  invader  beyond  that  bar- 
rier stream.  In  these,  and  many  similar  instances, 
especially  in  the  later  stages  of  his  career,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Napoleon  was  either  infatuated  by  bis  long- 
continued  and  extraordinary  success;  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  that  his  vision  as  a  general  was  obliterated 
by  his  necessities  as  an  emperor,  and  that  his  favour- 
ite maxim,  that  the  first  movement  in  retreat  was  the 
commencement  of  ruin,  rendered  him  insensible  to  all 
the  present  dangers  of  his  situation.*  And,  per- 
haps, it  is  well  for  the  liberty  of  Europe  that  these 
numerous  and  glaring  errors  were  committed  by  the 
French  emperor  in  his  warlike  career ;  for  such 
was  the  profound  ability,  which  on  other  occasions 
he  exhibited  in  bis  designs,  and  the  matchless  skill 
with  which  on  all  he  carried  them  into  execution, 
that  if  it  had  been  otherwise — if  his  prudence  bad 
been  equal  to  his  genius,  or  his  foresight  to  his  com- 
bination— and  if  revolutionary  passion  in  France  had 
not  compelled  him  frequently  to  sacrifice  ultimate 
safety  to  present  dazzling  of  the  multitude — it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  would  not  have  attained  univer- 
sal dominion,  and  the  independence  of  nations  been 
permanently  crushed,  as  in  ancient  times,  under  the 
yoke  of  military  power. 

*  This,  accordingly,  was  the  opinion  of  his  ablest  marshals :— "  Na- 
poleon," says  Marshal  St  Cyr,  "  did  wrong*  knowing  better  than  any 
one  in  the  world  that  he  was  doing  so ;  but  overruled  by  a  fatality 
which  he  felt  it  impossible  to  resist.1'— St  Cte,  HUtoirc  Militaire,  Hi.  4. 
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chap.       It  is  pleasing,  where  so  many  and  such  serious 


LXX. 


faults  have  been  committed,  to  hare  some  redeeming 
actions  to  record  ;  and  they,  in  Napoleon's  case,  are 
The  giomt  of  such  a  kind,  and  occurred  at  such  a  time,  as  almost 
campaign  in  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  the  pressure  of  political 
Franc*,      considerations,  the  experienced  necessity  of  keeping 
in  constant  excitement  the  passions  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  drove  him  so  often  into  blameable  actions. 
His  last  campaign  in  France  exhibits,  if  the  military 
operations  of  the  general  and  enduring  fortitude  of 
the  Emperor  are  at  once  taken  into  consideration,  a 
model  of  heroic  courage  and.  military  ability.    Dis- 
daining to  submit  even  to  the  forces  of  combined 
Europe,  but  feebly  seconded  by  a  large  portion  of  his 
subjects ;  heading  an  array  depressed  by  unparalleled 
disasters,  and  an  empire  exhausted  by  unexampled 
efforts — he  found,  in  his  own  genius,  a  counterpoise 
to  these  accumulated  difficulties ;  and  by  the  depth 
of  his  combinations,  the  vigour  of  his  execution,  the 
skilful  use  of  an  interior  line  of  communication,  and 
'  the  incomparable  rapidity  which  he  infused  into  his 
followers,  long  held  the  fate  of  Etirope  balanced, 
even  against  forces  four  times  superior,  and  a  moral 
energy,  roused  by  long  previous  oppression  and  re- 
cent victory,  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  resist. 
It  is  on  that  memorable  campaign,  and  the  immortal 
one  which  early  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes 
on  the  Italian  plains,  that  his  great  fame  as  a  general 
will  ultimately  rest ;  for  in  both  he  was  destitute  of 
the  advantages  of  numbers,  which  in  the  interme- 
diate periods  he  in  general  possessed,  and  found,  in 
his  individual  resources,  a  power  which,  in  the  first 
instance  conquered,  and  in  the  last  all  but  conquered, 
the  most  rigorous  fortune.     And,  if  sound  political 
judgment  must  condemn  the  pride  which  made  him 
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so  obstinately  refuse  the  conditions  offered  to  him  chap. 
at  Chatillon,  and  throw  all,  even  in  that  extremity,  ' 


upon  the  hazard  of  war;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  1813- 
that  there  was  something  magnanimous  in  his  reso- 
lution to  run  every  hazard,  rather  than  sit  down  on 
a  degraded  throne ;  and  to  those  who  weigh  well  the 
peculiarities  of  his  situation,  wielding  a  revolution- 
ary sceptre,  and  supported  by  revolutionary  passion, 
it  will  probably  appear  that  he  had,  in  reality,  no 
other  alternative ;  and  that  submission  would  have 
led  him,  by  a  process  slower  indeed,  but  equally  cer- 
tain, to  destruction. 

Perhaps  no  general,  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
ever  possessed  so  unbounded  a  sway  over  the  minds  hu  marvel- 
of  his  soldiers,  or  had  created  among  the  inferior 0°"r  th*y 
ranks  of  the  army  such  a  devotion,  it  might  almost mj^r°f  hii 
be  said  idolatry,  towards  his  person.  This  was  very 
far,  indeed,  from  being  the  case  among  the  marshals 
and  superior  officers — a  great  proportion  of  whom 
were  in  secret  alienated  from  him  by  the  occasional 
rudeness  of  his  manner,  his  frequent  sallies  of  tem- 
per, the  interminable  wars  in  which  he  plunged  them, 
and  the  rigour  with  which  he  exacted  success,  as  the 
sole  condition  of  obtaining  favour,  or  even  justice,  at 
headquarters.  As  little  was  it  occasioned,  as  was  so 
often  the  case  with  the  captains  of  antiquity,  by  the 
generous  self-denial  with  which  the  Emperor  shared 
the  bed,  and  partook  the  fare,  of  the  common  soldiers; 
occasionally,  indeed,  he  visited  the  bivouacs,  and 
during  the  Moscow  retreat  he  relinquished  his  car- 
riages to  the  wounded,  and  marched  on  foot  in  the 
middle  of  his  staff;  but  these  were  the  exceptions, 
not  the  rule ;  and,  in  general,  the  personal  comforts 
of  the  Emperor,  during  a  campaign,  were  studied 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  and  attained  to 
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chap.   a  degree  that  almost  appears  inconceivable.    His 
carriage,  in  which  he  always  travelled,  except  when 


1813 

in  presence  of  the  enemy,  was  roomy  and  luxurious: 
a  portable  library  of  choice  authors  was  at  hand  to 
amuse  his  leisure  moments ;  his  table,  served  up 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  exhibited  always  the  best 
cookery.  Porcelain  and  gold  plate  of  the  finest  de- 
scription were  constantly  made  use  of,  and  the  same 
etiquette  and  distinctions  were  observed  in  his 
1  odd.  i.  campaign  tent,  or  temporary  lodging,  as  at  the 
194*  i96'  palace  of  St  Cloud.1  It  was  the  pains  which  he  took 
to  seek  out  and  distinguish  merit  and  talent  among 
the  private  men,  or  inferior  ranks  of  the  army,  joined 
to  the  incomparable  talent  which  he  possessed  of  ex- 
citing the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  soldiers  by  war- 
like theatrical  exhibitions,  or  brief  heart-stirring 
appeals  in  his  proclamations,  which  constituted  the 
real  secret  of  his  success ;  and  if  the  use  of  proper 
words,  in  proper  places,  be  the  soul  of  eloquence, 
never  did  human  being  possess  the  art  in  higher 
perfection  than  Napoleon. 

Various  instances  of  the  skilful  use  of  this  method 

Exam  le  °^  e^ec^rxfylTiS  h*8  troops  have  already  been  given  in 
ot  this  this  history  ;  but  it  was  always  done  so  admirably, 
power*  and  generally  with  such  effect,  as  to  call  for  parti- 
cular attention.  The  distribution  of  the  eagles  to 
the  regiments,  of  the  crosses  of  the  legion  of  hon- 
our to  the  most  deserving,  and  the  instant  pro- 
motion of  extraordinary  merit  on  the  field  of  battle, 
were  the  usual  occasions  on  which  these  heart-stir- 
ring exhibitions  took  place.  They  were  in  general 
arranged  after  the  following  manner: — On  the  day 
fixed  for  the  distribution  of  the  eagles,  the  Emperor, 
followed  by  a  splendid  staff,  entered  the  square  of 
the  regiment,  which  was  drawn  up  on  three  sides 
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facing  inwards;  the  fourth  being  occupied  by  his  chap. 

suite.    At  the  word  given,  all  the  officers  fell  out, L. 

and  approached  the  Emperor.  He  was  alone,  on 
horseback,  in  his  ordinary  dark-green  surtout,  on 
the  dun-coloured  stallion  which  was  his  favourite 
charger  during  his  campaigns.  The  simplicity  of 
his  attire  offered  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dazzling 
brilliancy  of  the  uniforms  of  bis  attendants.  Bertbier 
then  approached  the  Emperor  on  foot ;  the  drums 
beat,  and  he  took  the  eagle,  with  which  he  advanced 
to  his  side.  Napoleon  then  raised  his  left  hand  to- 
wards the  eagle,  holding  the  reins,  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  with  his  right.  He  then  said  in  a 
deep  and  impressive  voice — "  Soldiers  of  the  — th 
regiment,  I  entrust  to  you  the  French  eagle :  it  will 
serve  as  your  rallying  point ;  you  swear  never  to 
abandon  it  until  death !  You  swear  never  to  permit  an 
affront  upon  the  honour  of  France!  You  swear 
to  prefer  death  to  dishonour !  You  swear  !"  the  last 
words  were  pronounced  in  a  solemn  tone,  with  in- 
conceivable energy.  The  officers  raised  their  swords, 
and  the  men  repeated — "  We  swear !"  with  unbound- 
ed enthusiasm.  The  eagle  was  then  delivered  to  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment.  With  such  impressive  so- 
lemnities were  the  eagles  presented  to  three  regiments 
at  once  on  the  plains  of  Leipsic  on  the  15th  October, 
the  very  day  before  the  fortunes  of  France  were 173/1*74. 
overthrown  on  that  memorable  field.1 

The  distribution  of  the  decorations  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  and  the  promotion  of  distinguished  sol-  Distribution 
diers,  famished  other  occasions  of  which  the  Pmpe-jL^'n0' 
ror  eagerly  availed  himself  to  renew  these  enthusi-of,H.onolir' 

.  and  instant 

astic  impressions,  and  spread  abroad  the  belief,  which  promotion. 
in  truth  was  well  founded,  that  the  career  of  distinc- 
tion was  open  alike  to  all  of  whatever  grade,  and 
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chap,   that  a    private  soldier  might  reach   the  marshal's 
Lxx'     baton  through  the  portals  of  the  bivouac.     It  may 


1813.  readily  be  conceived  that  these  theatrical  exhibitions 
were  got  up  by  no  small  amount  of  careful  prepara- 
tion ;  that  the  apparent  recognition  by  the  Emperor 
of  a  veteran  of  Areola  or  the  Pyramids  was  in  gene* 
ral  the  result  of  previous  enquiry ;  and  that  a  minute 
report  by  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  was  the  basis 
on  which  the  seeming  extempore  rewards  or  promo- 
tions of  the  Great  Chief  were  in  reality  founded. 
Still  they  were  admirably  calculated  to  rouse  the 
emulation,  and  excite  the  ambition  of  the  soldiers  of 
a  great  military  republic,  of  which  the  Emperor  was 
the  chief ;  and  they  were,  above  all,  founded  on  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  temperament,  at  once  vehement 
and  excitable,  of  the  French  soldier.  When  a  regi- 
ment had  performed,  or  was  about  to  perform  any 
shining  action,  the  men  were  drawn  up,  and  the  aspir- 
ants from  each  of  its  battalions  were  led  up  to  the  Em- 
peror in  front  of  the  line ;  and  the  lieutenant-colo- 
nels presented  the  names  and  services  of  each  on 
little  tablets  to  him,  and  the  selection  was  made. 
On  these  occasions,  a  freedom  of  speech  was  indulged 
to  the  soldiers,  which  savoured  strongly  of  a  mili- 
tary republic,  and  offered  a  wide  contrast  to  the 
'  studied  servilities  in  the  ordinary  case  of  imperial 
etiquette. 

Frequently  officers,    and   even   private   soldiers, 
FfinkneM   whose  claims  had  been  unsuccessful,  remonstrated  in 

in  which  he 

indulged  hi*  firm  though  respectful  terms  with  the  Emperor,  and, 
theM  oecT-  if  they  had  reason  on  their  side,  their  efforts  were 
****•        not  unfrequently  successful.   "  Sire,  I  have  deserved 
the  cross  ! "  was  the  usual  commencement  of  the  re- 
monstrance.    ••  How  so  ?  "   replied   the   Emperor, 
smiling ; — the  battles  in  which  the  aspirant  had  been 


£.'■       "J 
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present,  and  the  services  he  had  performed,  were    chap. 

then  recounted  ;  and  if  the  officers  present  confirmed — 

the  statement,  the  request  was  at  once  granted.  Na-  1813* 
poleon  was  far  from  being  displeased  at  the  military 
frankness  with  which  these  requests  were  sometimes 
urged,  and  which  would  not  have  been  for  an  in- 
stant tolerated  in  a  civil  functionary  :  the  vehemence 
with  which  he  himself  addressed  bis  officers,  seemed 
to  provoke  and  justify  a  similar  style  in  the  reply— 
"  F — ,"  said  he  once  to  Sebastiani,  contrasting  the 
limited  exploits  of  his  horse  with  those  of  Latour 
Maubourg's  cuirassiers,  "  act  like  them  :  you  com- 
mand a  troop  of  blackguards,  not  soldiers."  "  I 
do  not  command  blackguards,  Sire,"  said  Sebas- 
tiani in  a  firm  but  respectful  tone ;  at  the  same  time 
representing  rapidly  the  reason  which  prevented  bis 
troops  from  achieving  more.  Macdonald  supported 
him,  and  together  they  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
Emperor  to  silence ;  but  his  indignation  broke  out 
in  violent  invectives  against  all  Sebastiani's  officers,  i  od«i.  l 
as  their  regiment  defiled  before  him,  while  he  loaded169, 171a 
those  of  Latour  Maubourg  with  eulogiums,1 

Such  was  the  violence  of  the  Emperor's  temper, 
especially  in  the  later  periods  of  his  career,  that  he  hu  violent 
not  unfrequently  struck  the  generals  or  high  func-^"*^  *■* 
tionaries  who  were  near  him.*     This  infirmity  was  forgiveneM. 

*  "  Napoleon  was  subject  to  terrible  fits  of  passion  and  ill- humour. 
When  he  was  at  a  loss  /or  a  good  reason  to  oppose  to  those  who  con- 
tradicted him,  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  by  a  short  dry  answer ;  and 
if  any  farther  resistance  was  made,  be  proceeded  to  rude  extremities.  To 
avoid  the  scandal  of  such  scenes,  which  my  character  was  little  fitted 
to  bear,  I  cut  the  matter  short,  by  taking  a  grave  and  respectful  leave. 
During  the  campaign  at  Moscow,  I  had  a  quarrel  with  him  which 
lasted  three  days,  and  I  had  actually  resigned  my  situation,  and  peti- 
tioned for  a  command  in  Spain.  He  sent  for  me,  however,  at  the  end, 
and  said,  '  I  won't  send  you  to  be  killed  in  Spain ;  you  know  we  are 
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chap,   well  known  to  those  who  were  habitually  about  his 

LXX 

person — in  particular,  Berthier,  Caulaincourt,  and 
1813.    Duroc ;  and,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  such  scenes,  they 
usually  endeavoured  to  remove  the  bystanders,  and 
not  unfrequently  took  an  opportunity  of  throwing 
the  victim  of  the  Emperor's  wrath  in  his  way  some 
time  after,  when  his  humour  had  subsided,  when  he 
was  often  forgiven.      It  was  a  common  saying  ac- 
cordingly among  those  who  knew  him  best,  that 
though  fearfully  violent,  he  was  not  rancorous  in  his 
disposition ;  *  and  numerous  instances  occur  in  his 
life  of  his  total  oblivion  of  passing  subjects  of  anger, 
i  odei.  i.    But  if  his  durable  interests,  or  those  of  his  empire, 
172  l?i>i  **ad  ^een  affected»  either  by  services  which  eclipsed 
Pradt,  var-his  own,  or  by  disasters  which  could  not  be  retrieved, 
Chuk  i. '    he  was  altogether  inexorable, and  retained  an  Italians 
si7, 318.  jealousy  or  hatred  to  the  hour  of  his  death.1 

By  long  experience,  joined  to  great  natural  quick- 
Estrftordi-  Dess  ancj  precision  of  eye,  he  had  acquired  the  power 
ofjud^bg"  of  judging,  with  extraordinary  accuracy,  both  of  the 
k!hemiwd.  amount  of  the  enemy's  force  opposed  to  him  in  the 
field,  and  of  the  probable  result  of  movements,  even 
the  most  complicated,  going  forward  in  the  opposite 
armies.     The  roar  of  artillery,  the  smoke  and  rattle 
of  musketry,  even  the  falling  of  balls  around  him, 
were  alike  unable  to  divert  his  steady  gaze,  or  dis- 
turb his  accurate  judgment.     Never  was  he  known 
to  be  mistaken  in  the  estimate  which  he  formed  on 
the  distance,  or  approach  of  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
Even  on  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  horizon,  if  his 

two  lovers,  who  can't  live  without  each  other.* "— Caulajncouit,  L 
318,  319. 

*  "  Croyez  moi  il  n'est  pas  mecbant  disaient  ses  officiers  superieurs  a 
son  egard  quoique  ce  penchant  a  une  colere  excessive  e*tait  connu."— 
Odel.  i.  171. 
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telescope  could  reach  the  hostile  columns,  he  observed   chap. 


1813. 


every  movement,  anticipated  every  necessity,  and, 
from  the  slightest  indications,  drew  correct  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  designs  which  were  in  contemplation. 
No  sooner  had  he  ascended  a  height,  from  whence  a 
whole  field  of  battle  could  be  surveyed,  than  he 
looked  around  him  for  a  few  minutes  with  his  tele- 
scope,  and  immediately  formed  a  clear  conception  of 
the  position,  forces,  and  intentions  of  the  whole 
hostile  array.  In  this  way  he  could,  with  surprising 
accuracy,  calculate  in  a  few  minutes,  according  to 
what  he  could  see  of  their  formation,  and  the  extent 
of  ground  which  they  occupied,  the  numerical  force 
of  armies  of  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  men;  and  if 
their  troops  were  at  all  scattered,  be  knew  at  once 
how  long  it  would  require  for  them  to'  concentrate, 
and  how  many  hours  must  elapse  before  they  could 
make  their  attack.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  autumn 
of  1813,  some  of  Napoleon's  generals  expressed  an 
opinion  that  he  might  expect  an  attack  on  the  side 
of  Bohemia.  "  From  what  I  can  see/'  said  he,  calmly 
closing  his  telescope,  "  the  enemy  have  there  two 
corps  of  sixty  thousand  men  ;  they  will  require  more1  odei.  i. 
than  one  day  to  concentrate  and  be  ready  to  attack  ;166' 166# 
we  may  pursue  our  march."1 

When  circumstances  obliged  the  Emperor  to  re- 
main for  some  hours,  either  in  the  morning  or  even-  Hi.  habit* 
ing,  in  the  open  air,  the  first  care  of  the  chasseurs *uac  fi^t. 
in  attendance  was  to  make  ready  a  good  fire.  This 
fire  was  always  alimented  by  an  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  wood,  and  for  this  purpose,  large  logs  or 
pieces  of  furniture  were  heaped  upon  it.  Berthier 
alone  remained  near  his  person,  all  the  others  keep- 
ing at  a  respectful  distance,  as  they  would  have  done 
from  the  Emperor's  table.    While  waiting  there,  the 
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chap.  Emperor  walked  about  alone,  with  his  hands  behind 

LXX 

his  back,  till  he  heard  the  guns  or  other  signals  of 


1813.    which  he  was  in  expectation.     When  he  began  to 
get  tired  he  took  large  doses  of  snuff,  or  amused 
himself  by  pushing  the  flints  or  pebbles  under  his 
feet  about,  or  thrusting  wood  into  the  fire.  He  could 
not  remain  a  moment  quiet  without  doing  some- 
thing; and  if  news  of  an  exciting  or  disquieting 
kind  was  received,  he  not  unfrequently  poured  the 
1Qdeli     whole  snuff  out  of  the  snuff-box  into  the  hollow  of 
164, 165.  his  hand,  and  shovelled  it  all  at  once  up  his  nostrils.1 
This  power  of  judging  by  his  eye  of  the  distance, 
Evil  conw-  numbers,  and  designs  of  the  enemy,  was  of  peculiar 
wWcTre-    value  to  Napoleon  in  the  campaign  of  1813,  in  con- 

thi^E f'T  se<luence  °^  *he  great  deficiency  of  light  troops  on 
ror's decided  his  own  part,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  skill  and 
cSlduct.*0  dexterity  tof  the  numerous  bands  of  them  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  enemy.  The  peasantry,  too,  even  in 
Saxony,  were  all  hostile,  and  communicated  intelli- 
gence as  readily  to  the  Allies  as  they  withheld  it 
from  him ;  so  that  he  could  obtain  little  information, 
either  from  his  own  troops,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  in  which  the  operations  were  conducted. 
His  turn  of  mind  was  essentially  mathematical,  and 
he  applied  the  ordinary  rules  of  geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry, with  surprising  quickness  and  accuracy,  to 
the  march  and  distance  of  troops,  by  a  sort  of  intui- 
tive mental  operation,  without  the  aid  of  either 
diagrams  or  calculations.  Nevertheless,  this  turn  of 
mind,  though  of  immense  service  in  the  field,  and  in 
presence  of  the  enemy,  was  not  without  its  incon- 
venience ;  and  it  contributed  to  bring  about  some  of 
the  greatest  disasters  in  which  the  detached  corps  of 
his  army,  at  the  later  periods  of  the  war,  were  in- 
volved. The  Emperor,  being  accustomed  to  consider 
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every  thing  with  geometrical  precision,  and  to  esti-  chap. 
mate  human  strength  and  capacity  at  its  highest 


average,  calculated  upon  the  march  of  his  different    1813- 
corps  as  he  would  have  done  on  the  result  of  an 
arithmetical  calculation,  and  was  as  much  surprised 
when  the  one  failed  him,  as  he  would  have  been  if 
the  other  had  done  so.  Knowing,  by  experience,  that 
men  could  march,  when  in  good  spirits,  ten  leagues 
a-day,  and  often  combat  after  it,  he  too  often  reckoned 
on  their  being  always  able  to  do  so,  and  took  not 
the  smallest  account  of  the  exhaustfon  arising  from  ■  odd.  i. 
bodily  fatigue,  want  of  shoes,  mental  depression,  or129'  13°* 
scanty  rations.1* 

Indefatigable  himself  in  the  pains  which  he  took 
to  provide  subsistence  for  his  troops,  and  accurately  The  bad 
calculating  the  period  when  the  supplies  ordered  hu^^tu- 
should  arrive  at  their  several  points  of  destination,0™  ^""P" 

and  habits. 

he  invariably  acted  on  the  supposition  that  they  had 
done  so ;  and  was  deaf  to  all  representations  that  the 

*  "  The  precision  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  see  the  marches 
he  ordered  executed  by  his  generals,  led  him  to  believe  that  it  was  easy 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  an  army.  His  dictatorial  tone  appeared  to 
him  as  sufficient  to  procure  bread  and  meat,  as  it  was  to  assemble  his 
corps  at  a  given  point.  He  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  mathe- 
matical or  geographical  calculations  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  tedious 
operation  of  providing  for  his  troops.  He  detested  that  part  of  the 
service,  as  continually  thwarting  his  projects.  Daru,  from  the  fear  of 
irritating  him,  did  not,  on  such  matters,  frequently  venture  to  repre- 
sent the  greatness  of  the  danger.  Napoleon  thought  he  had  sufficiently 
provided  for  that  department,  by  ordering  that  a  great  quantity  of  pro- 
visions should  be  sent  from  France.  Every  one  knew  how  these 
supplies  were  intercepted,  by  the  negligence  or  cupidity  of  inferior 
agents,  but  no  one  had  the  courage  to  tell  him  so ;  or  possibly  they 
allowed  the  evil  to  go  on,  that  necessity  might  at  length  divert  him 
from  his  system  of  continual  warfare.  For  long  the  private  soldier 
had  become  a  merchandise  of  no  value." — Odbleben,  i.  13. 
VOL.  IX-  U 
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chap,  troops  were  starving,  because  he  had  given  directions 
sufficient,   if  executed,  to   have   prevented  such  a 


181S*    calamity.      He  never  took  into   consideration  the 
many  cases  in  which  the  commissariat  were  physi- 
cally unable  to  execute  his  orders,  especially  for  the 
feeding  of  the  enormous  multitudes  which  were  lat- 
terly assembled  under  his  banners,  or  the  still  more 
numerous  ones  in  which  their  faithful  performance 
was  eluded  by  the  negligence  or  cupidity  of  inferior 
functionaries.  Thus  he  was  constantly  exacting  from 
his  officers  and4 soldiers  services  which  they  were 
altogether  unable  to  perform ;  and  gave  vent  to  the 
most  violent  sallies  of  ill-humour  against  his  generals, 
which  alienated  them  not  a  little  from  his  person, 
when  in  consequence  battles  were  lost,   or  corps 
failed  to  reach  the  prescribed  point  at  the  appointed 
time.     Yet  such  was  the  terror  produced  by  the  ve- 
hemence of  his  temper,  and  such  the  experienced 
benefit  of  falling  in  with  his  opinions  to  the  personal 
interests  of  those  around  him,  especially  in  his  later 
years,  that  few  had  the  moral  courage  necessary  to 
withstand  the  ebullition  consequent  on  the  disclosure 
of  unexpected  and  unpleasant  truths,  and  fewer  still 
the  virtue  to  resist  the  prospects  of  fortune  and  pro- 
motion, consequent  on  chiming  in  with  his  opinions. 
His  conceptions  were  so  vivid,  his  temper  so  ardent, 
his  mind  so  vehement,  that  he  became,  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  empire,  almost  incapable  of  bearing 
contradiction,  or  hearing  painful  truths ;  and  to  such 
1  De  Prftdfc>  a  length  did  this  arrive,  that  his  generals  ceased  to 
t  vwiovie,  report  their  losses  to  headquarters,  for  fear  of  being 
94?'  Du.    deprived  of  their  commands  ;  or  the  details,  if  trans- 
mit, Souv.  m  it  ted,  produced  no  impression,  and  he  prescribed 

111.    dl/j})  1.1.  ■  M* 

503.  attacks  to  them,  on  the  supposition  that  their  effec- 
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tive  men  were  doable  of  those  actually  present  with   chap. 
the  eagles.* 


1813 

This  vehement  and  untraceable  character  of  Napo-  * 

leon's  mind,  which  exercised  so  great  an  influence  at  Excmot* 
every  period  over  his  fortunes,  long  sustaining  thern^^07.^ 
in  critical  circumstances  by  the  force  of  indomitable  *»• 
resolution,  and  involving  him  in  the  end,  from  the 
effects  of  obstinacy,  in  unheard-of  calamities,  was  in 
some  measure,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  impatience  of 
control,  which  is,  in  every  instance,  and  in  the  most 
reasonable  men,  the  consequence  of  the  enjoyment 
of  long  continued  power;  but  it  arose,  also,  in  a 
great  degree  from  original  temper,  and  characterized 
more  or  less  every  period  of  his  career.     His  genius 
was  vast,  but  it  was  after  the  manner  of  the  Orien- 
tals, rather  than  the  Europeans ;  he  followed  neither 
the  dictates  of  truth,  nor  the  lessons  of  experience, 

•  '*  I  had  received  orders,"  says  General  Mathieu  Dumas,  "  to  as- 
semble the  municipality  of  Dresden,  and  to  exact  from  them  large  sup- 
plies of  provisions ;  but  the  passage,  and  above  all  the  disorders  follow. 
ing  the  retreat  of  the  allied  army,  had  so  completely  exhausted  that  un- 
fortunate city,  that  my  requisitions,  my  efforts,  and  my  menaces  were 
alike  incapable  of  making  them  good,  but  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 
Despite  its  natural  fertility,  that  country  was  exhausted;  and  yet  it  was 
necessary  to  put  the  army  immediately  in  a  condition  to  pursue  the 
enemy,  and  march  for  several  days.  The  Emperor  showed,  with  great 
injustice,  much  ill-humour  because  I  could  not  conquer  impossibilities ; 
he  never  admitted  any  obstacle  of  time,  or  the  nature  of  things,  as  a  bar 
to  his  wifl;  he  was  resolute  to  attack  the  enemy  and  push  on,  and  in- 
sisted for  the  supplies.  '  I  wish  to  make  of  Dresden,'  said  he,  '  with 
its  double  tetede-pont,  the  centre  and  pivot  of  my  army ;  but  I  must 
have  resources  for  my  troops  during  their  marches  and  operations  be- 
yond the  Elbe.  Do  you  understand  me?'  I  answered  respectfully, 
but  firmly,  that  I  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  Dresden  to  become 
such  a  depot.  I  went  too  far  doubtless,  for  the  Emperor  addressed  to 
me  some  severe  expressions,  and  sent  for  Duroc.  *  You  commit  the 
•sue  fault  perpetually/  said  Berthier  to  me  when  the  scene  was  over ; 
'  you  insist  upon  answering  the  Emperor.' "  Dumas  was  never  forgiven  ; 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  employment  at  headquarters,  and  left  in  a 
subordinate  situation  at  Dresden, — See  Souvenirs  de  Dumas,  iii.  509. 
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chap,  but  the  vivid  pictures  and  vehement  suggestions  of 
his  own  fervent  imagination.     Such  was  the  inten- 


1813.  8jty  0f  these  impressions,  that  they  made  him  entirely 
forget  reality ;  he  reasoned  and  acted  upon  them,  after 
the  manner  of  insane  persons,  as  if  they  had  been 
actual  existences.     Ideas  with  him  instantly  led  to 
desire  ;  his  incipient  thought  was  already  a  passion; 
and  his  chief  endeavours  afterwards  were  directed  to 
conquering  the  difficulties  or  overcoming  the  obsta- 
cles which  opposed  its  execution.     Thence  the  com- 
plaint, so  commonly  made  against  him,  especially  in 
his  later  years,  that  he  had  an  instinctive  aversion  to 
truth,  and  that  no  one  could  secure  his  favour  but  by 
anticipating  and  confirming  his  preconceived  opinions. 
It  was  not  that  he  had  a  repugnance  towards  truth 
in  the  abstract,  but  that  he  resisted  every  thing 
which  deranged  or  unsettled  the  existing  current  of 
his    ideas.     From   the  same  cause,   he  never  was 
known  to  change  his  opinion  on  any  subject;  nor  did 
he  ever  admit,  except  in  one  or  two  flagrant  instan- 
ces, such  as  the  attack  on  Spain,  that  he  had  done 
wrong  or  committed  a  mistake  in  his  life.     His  ideas 
were  conceived  in  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  East, 
and  much  more  frequently  founded  on  abstract  con- 
ceptions than  practical  observation ;  but  they  were 
j^.*^^1' developed  with  the  strictness  of  geometrical  demon- 
ic rAmb.     stration,  and  engraven  on  his  mind  in  characters 
ix.  xui.  94!  more  durable  and  unalterable  than  the  sculptures  on 
Egyptian  granite.1 

It  was  very  early  in  life  that  Napoleon  secluded 
Early  ap-  himself  as  it  were  from  other  men,  and  became  im- 
SSbprn^ Pressed  wtth  the  lofty  objects  to  which  he  appeared 
iiarity  io  hb  to  be  destined.     He  himself  has  told  us,  that  it  was 

■  lIIc      a^ter  ^e  storm"1S  °f  the  bridge  of  Lodi  in  1796,  that 
i.  71.       'be  first  conceived  he  was  to  do  great  things  ;*  and  we 
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hare  the  authority  of  Duroc  for  the  assertion,  that   chap. 

LXX. 


eren  at  that  early  period  he  kept  his  generals  as  much 
at  a  distance  as  he  afterwards  did  in  the  court  of  the  1813. 
Tuileries.  Shortly  after  his  entry  into  Milan,  in  the 
same  year,  some  one  hinted  to  him,  that  with  his 
vast  reputation  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
establish  himself  permanently  in  that  duchy.  "  There 
is  a  finer  throne  than  that  vacant/'  replied  the  future 
successor  of  Charlemagne.  "  There  are  two  tottering 
thrones  which  I  am  about  to  prop  up, "  said  he  in 
1794,  when  out  of  employment  after  the  siege  of 
Toulon — "  those  of  Constantinople  and  Persia."  To 
overthrow  the  Turkish  empire,  and  establish  himself 
on  the  throne  of  Constantine,  was  the  real  object  of 
his  expedition  to  Acre  in  1799 ;  and  even  after  he 
had  seized  the  consular  sceptre,  he  still  looked  to  the 
east  as  the  appropriate  scene  of  his  glory,  and  the 
only  theatre  of  great  achievements.  "  There  has 
been  nothing  to  be  done  in  Europe  for  two  hundred 
years,"  said  he  in  1804,  "  it  is  in  the  east  only  that 
great  things  are  to  be  done."  All  his  ideas  of  uni- 
versal empire  in  the  west  tended  to,  and  were  designed 
as  preparations  for  that  one  favourite  object  of  orien- 
tal ambition ;  it  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  ac- 
complishment, that  he  pursued  England  with  such 
persevering  hostility,  and  incurred  all  the  hazards  of 
the  Peninsular  contest ;  and  his  secret  design  in  ad- 
vancing to  Moscow  was  less  to  plant  his  standards  on ,  ^  p 
the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  than  to  prepare  the  way  Vawom. 
for  the  seizure  of  Constantinople,  and  follow  in  the0deLL  n. 
footsteps  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander.1 

He  had  a  very  low  opinion  of  human  nature ;  an 
opinion  which  will  be  probably  shared  with  him  to  hu  low 
the  end  of  time  by  all  persons  in  authority  who  are°^™£* 
witnesses  to  the  baseness  and  servility  with  which women- 
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chap,    they  are  surrounded.     "  Tacitus/'  said  he,  "  wrote 

LXX 

romances  ;  Gibbon  is  a  declaimer  ;  Machiavel  is  the 


1813.  onjjr  autIior  really  worth  reading."  '  It  must  be  ad- 
1  De  Pradt,mitted,  he  put  in  practice  many  of  the  maxims  of  the 
YanoTie,  Fiorentjne  sage,  and  doubtless  saw  enough  around 
him  to  justify  the  view  he  took  of  mankind.  His 
opinion  of  women  was  still  lower ;  he  never  could 
be  persuaded  to  converse  with  them  seriously  on  any 
subject,  or  regard  them  as  anything  but  playthings  or 
objects  of  pleasure  ;*  he  felt,  with  Bacon,  their  value 
to  young  men  as  mistresses,  to  old  as  nurses ;  but  utterly 
denied  their  utility  even  to  middle  life  as  companions.f 
It  was  his  favourite  position  that  the  Orientals  un- 
derstood much  better  how  to  dispose  of  the  female 
sex  than  the  Europeans ;  that  the  harem  was  the 
true  scene  both  of  their  respectability  and  their  use- 
fulness, and  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  object  of  hav- 
ing a  family  no  man  of  sense  would  ever  marry. 
His  well-known  answer  to  Madame  de  Stael,  when 
asked  by  that  celebrated  wit, "  Whom  do  you  consider 
the  greatest  woman  that  ever  existed  ?"  u  She  that 
had  the  greatest  number  of  children,"  was  not  a  mere 

*  "  Love,"  said  Napoleon,  "  is  the  occupation  of  an  idle  man  ;  the 
amusement  of  a  busy  one j  and  the  shipwreck  of  a  sovereign."— Las 
Cases,  ii.  15. 

f  The  Emperor,  who  knew  men  so  well,  was  ignorant  of  women. 
He  had  not  lived  with  them,  and  did  not  understand  them ;  he  dis- 
claimed so  futile  a  study.  His  sensations,  entirely  physical  in  regard  to 
them,  admitted  no  influence  from  liveliness,  intelligence,  or  talent ;  he 
had  an  aversion  to  their  being  learned  or  celebrated,  or  emerging  from 
their  ordinary  domestic  sphere.  He  placed  them  in  the  social  order,  at 
the  lowest  scale,  and  never  could  admit  that  they  should  have  any  in- 
fluence over  the  will.  A  woman  was  in  his  eyes  an  agreeable  piece  of 
creation,  a  pretty  plaything,  an  amusing  passe-temps,  but  nothing  more. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  give  a  romantic  character  to  his  ephemeral 
amours ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  he  never  was  the  weakest  in  these 
liaisons ;  he  never  felt  the  delirium  when  the  intoxicated  heart  gives 
more  than  is  sought  of  it.  "  Love/'  said  he,  "  is  a  foolish  pre-occupa- 
tion,  and  nothing  more,  be  assured  of  that." — Caulaincourt,  i.  158. 
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casual  repartee,  but  the  felicitous  expression  of  bis   chap. 
deliberate  opinion.1    His  amorous  propensities,  never- 


theless, were  violent,  and  his  infidelities  frequent;    181^' 
but  none  of  his  fancies  ever  influenced  his  conduct,  t  j^  ^ 
or  affected  his  judgment  in  other  matters,  and  they  were  ▼•  242- 
generally  of  very  short  duration.    There  was  a  brus- 
querieand  precipitation  in  bis  manner  towards  women, 
both  in  public  and  private,  which  his  greatest  admirers 
admit  to  have  been  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of  female 
delicacy.     He  had  hardly  any  conversation  to  address 
to  them  in  the  saloons  of  St  Cloud,  and  still  less  in  the 
privacy  where  his  passing  intrigues  were  carried  on  ; 
he  thought — and  often  found — that  they  should  yield 
as  fast  as  a  beleaguered  fortress  did  to  the  assault  of 
bis  grenadiers.     He  never  got  the  better,  as  hardly 
any  one  ever  does,  of  the  want  of  the  society  of  ele- 1  De  Pr*dt, 
gant  women  early  in  life ;  and  on  occasion  of  his  Var»°vie> 
marriage  with  Marie  Louise  in  1810,  he  accosted  her  CaJ»figo«, 
rather  as  a  grisette  who  had  been  won  by  a  three  N*p.  ^ 
weeks'  fidelity,  than  the  daughter  of  the  Caesars  who362- 
had  been  the  prize  of  a  hundred  victories/* 

No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  in- 
defatigable activity  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  his  extra-  h»  extra. 
ordinary  power   of  undergoing  mental  and  bodily  °JjUjJ[*r 
fatigue.     He  brought  to  the  labours  of  the  cabinet  am*n*i  «- 
degree  of  industry,  vigour,  and  penetration,  which 
was  altogether  astonishing.     Those  who  were  most 
in  his  confidence,  were  never  weary  of  expressing 
their   admiration   at    the   acuteness,    decision,   and 
rich  flow  of  ideas  which  distinguished  his  thoughts 

•  He  jumped  into  the  carriage,  when  she  drove  up  to  the  post-town 
-prhere  he  met  her,  in  his  great- coat  wet  with  rain ;  embraced  her  with 
the  ardour  of  one-and-twenty ;  ordered  the  postilions  to  drive  at  the 
gallop  to  Compeigne,  where  he  asserted  the  conjugal  rights  before  any 
marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed.— See  B  a  debet,  Memoire*  de 
Napcfam*  it.  45,46,  oad  Camhgoe,  Histoircde  Napoleon,  ▼iii.  362, 858. 


ertion. 
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chap,    when  engaged  in  business.     When  he  received  des- 
patches, the  first  step  was  to  call  in  the  officer  who 


1813.    brought  them,  and  question  him  minutely  as  to  all 
the  particulars  not  specified  in  the  writing;  and  not 
unfrequently  his  secretaries,  or  the  officers  in  at- 
tendance, had  to  undergo  simifar  interrogatories  as 
to  the  places  and  distances  which  were  the  theatre 
of  action.     Having  acquired  the  requisite  informa- 
tion, he  at  once  took  his  decision,  and  it  was  only 
on  very  particular  occasions  that  he  adjourned  the 
consideration  of  any  thing  to  the  day  following. 
No  one  better  understood  or  more  thoroughly  prac- 
tised De  Witt's  celebrated  maxim,  the  justice  of  which 
is  probably  well  known  to  all  engaged  extensively 
in  active  life,  that  the  great  secret  of  getting  through 
business  is  to  take  up  every  thing  in  its  order,  and 
do  only  one  thing  at  a  time.     During  a  campaign, 
he  set  no  bounds  to  the  fatigue  which  he  underwent. 
Often,  after  reading  despatches,  or  dictating  orders 
to  one  set  of  secretaries  during  the  whole  day,  he 
would  commence  with  another  relay  at  night,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  hours'  sleep  on  his  sofa,' 
keep  them  hard  at  work  till  the  following  morning. 
The  fervour  of  his  imagination,  the  vehemence  of 
his  conceptions,  seemed   to  render   him  insensible 
to  the  fatigues  of  the  moment,  which  were  felt  as 
i  La*  Caws,  altogether    overwhelming   by  his   attendants,  less 

odd!?.'4.    wraP'  UP  ^an  h*m  *n  the  intense  anticipation  of  the 
i8i/i82.  future.1 

If,  in  the  course  of  a  campaign,  he  met  a  courier 

h»  habiu  on  the  road,  he  generally  stopped,  got  out  of  his  car- 

dunng  a     riage,  and  called  Berthier  or  Caulaincourt,  who  sat 

campaign.  o   » 

down  on  the  ground  to  write  what  the  Emperor 
dictated.  Frequently  then,  the  officers  around  him 
were  sent  in  different  directions,  so  that  hardly  any 
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remained  in  attendance  on  his  person.1     When  be  chap* 

LXX 

expected  some  intelligence  from  his  generals,  and  it 


was  supposed  that  a  battle  was  in  contemplation,  he    18l3# 
was  generally  in  the  most  anxious  state  of  disquie-iLMCM«, 
tnde ;  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  middle  of  the5- 357- 
night  called  out  aloud,  "  Call  D'Albe,  (his  principal 
secretary ;)  let  every  one  arise"     He  then  began  to 
work  at  one  or  two  in  the  morning ;  having  gone 
to  bed  the  night  before,  according  to  his  invariable 
custom,  at  nine  o'clock,  as  soon  as  he  had  dined. 
Three  or  four  hours'  sleep  was  all  that  he  either  al- 
lowed himself  or  required  ;  during  the  campaign  of 
1813,  there  was  only  one  night — that,  when  he  rested  Jone  10 
at  Gorlitz,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  that1618- 
he  slept  ten  hours  without  wakening.     Often  Cau- 
laincourt  or  Duroc  were  up  with  him  hard  at  work 
all  night.     On  such  occasions,  his  favourite  mame- 
luke,  Rustan,  brought  him  frequently  strong  coffee, 
and  he  walked  about  from  dark  till  sunrise,  speak- 
ing and  dictating  without  intermission  in  his  apart- 
ment, which  was  always  well  lighted,  wrapped  up 
in  his  night-gown,  with  a  silk  handkerchief  tied 
like  a  turban  round  his  head.     But  these  stretches 
were   only  made  under  the  pressure  of  necessity : 
generally  he  retired  to  rest  at  eight  or  nine,  and 
slept  till  t\po ;  then  rose  and  dictated  for  a  couple  of 
hours;  then  rested,  or  more  frequently  meditated 'Odd. i. . 

|  fiQ      1  fir 

for  two  hours  alone  ;  after  which  he  dressed,  and  aa,,^^ 
warm  bath  prepared  him  for  the  labours  of  the  sue-213- 
ceeding  day.9 

His  travelling  carriage  was  a  perfect  curiosity, 
and  singularly  characteristic  of  the  prevailing  tern-  ffi<  ^^ 
per  of  his  disposition.     It  was  divided  into  two  un-Kng  co- 
equal compartments  separated  by  a  small  low  parti-^«on 
tionon  which  the  elbows  could  rest,  while  it  pre- th*roftd- 
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chap,   vented  either  from  encroaching  on  the  other :  the 
smaller  was  for  Berth ier,  the  larger,  the  lion's  share, 


1813.  for  himself.  The  Emperor  could  recline  in  a  dor- 
meuse  in  front  of  his  seat ;  but  no  such  accommoda- 
tion was  afforded  to  his  companion.  In  the  interior 
of  the  carriage  were  a  number  of  drawers,  of  which 
Napoleon  had  the  key,  in  which  were  placed  des- 
patches not  yet  read  ;  and  a  small  library  of  books. 
A  large  lamp  behind  threw  a  bright  light  in  the  in- 
terior, so  that  he  could  read  without  intermission 
all  night.  He  paid  great  attention  to  his  portable 
library,  and  had  prepared  a  list  of  duodecimo  editions 
i  Perm!]  of  above  five  hundred  volumes,  which  he  intended  to 
oWrvat.  |^  jjjg  constant  travelling  companions  ;  but  the  disas- 
184, 185.  ters  of  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  prevented  this  de- 
sign from  being  carried  into  complete  execution.1 
Napoleon  was  extremely  fond  of  exercise  on  horse- 
Hit  habits  back,  and  both  a  daring  and  indefatigable  rider ;  but 
onhorw-  j^  wag  j.ftr  fTQTn  jjejng  a  g0(Mj  horseman.  He  gene- 
rally rode  entire  horses,  and  as  he  frequently  had  them 
little  under  command,  those  near  him  were  sometimes 
thrown  from  their  saddles  by  the  effects  of  his  awk- 
wardness. Eight  or  ten  horses  for  his  private  use 
accompanied  the  carriage,  but  the  favourite  was  a 
beautiful  Arab  bay,  with  a  black  tail  and  mane. 
When  he  mounted  on  horseback  to  survey  a  country, 
two  officers  of  his  suite  preceded  him,  and  his  own 
steed  followed  at  a  quick  trot  those  which  went  before 
it.  He  usually  held  the  reins  in  his  right  hand,  and 
incessantly  agitated  the  bit  in  the  horse's  mouth : 
peculiarities  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  the  manege, 
but  not  a  little  characteristic  of  the  incessant  fervour 
of  his  mind.  His  restlessness  of  disposition  was 
such,  that  he  could  not  sit  still,  even  when  carried 
at  the  gallop  on  horseback.     The  officers  who  rode 
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before  bad  come  by  lone  habit  to  know  so  well  what  chap. 

LXX 

he  wanted,  that  he  had  rarely  to  direct  their  course, 


but  his  own  horse  followed  mechanically  the  direc-  1813, 
tion  which  they  took.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
riding  across  the  country,  through  fields  or  woods, 
and  over  heaths ;  and  in  a  difficult  path  where  riding 
was  hazardous,  and  the  whole  party  was  obliged  to 
dismount  and  lead  their  horses,  the  Emperor  was 
always  in  spirits.  If  he  came  to  any  place  where  a 
disaster  had  been  incurred,  or  which  was  associated 
with  painful  recollections,  he  pushed  on  at  the  gal- 
lop, and  fell  into  a  perfect  fury,  if  any  thing  then 
checked  his  progress.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1813,  he  had  occasion  to  pass  a  place  where 
seventy  caissons,  of  great  importance  to  the  army,  had 
been  blown  up  the  day  before  by  the  Cossacks.  On 
seeing  the  ground  covered  with  the  fragments,  he 
immediately  set  off  at  the  gallop,  to  get  over  it  as 
fast  as  possible ;  and  a  little  dog  having  followed  his 
horse  barking,  he  was  seized  with  such  a  fit  of  fury, 
that  he  drew  one  of  his  pistols,  fired  at  the  animal, 
and,  having  missed,  dashed  the  pistol  itself  at  it, 
still  hastening  on  with  breathless  speed,  while  Rustan, 
who  was  no  stranger  to  such  scenes,  quietly  fell  behind » od«i.  i. 
and  picked  up  the  weapon  thus  thrown  away  by  his186' ,89# 
infuriated  master,1 

The  unceasing  restlessness  and  indefatigable  acti- 
vity of  his  disposition  were  strongly  evinced  in  theHhimpetn- 
irregular  hours  during  which  different  things  were™ \tm* 
done,  and  the  rigorous  manner  in  which,  neverthe-1!"8' *nd 

!  ,  during  a 

less,ihstant  obedience  was  enforced  to  his  commands. campaign. 
Often  the  march  of  headquarters  was  delayed  for 
some  hours,  or  half  a  day,  beyond  the  time  fixed, 
while  the  Emperor  was  dictating  or  reading  des- 
patches ;  and  at  the  last  word  he  would  call  out—- 
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chap.  "  The  carriage — to  horse  !M    These  words  acted  like 


LXX. 


an  electric  shock  to  his  attendants,  who  straightway 
1813.  mounted,  the  carriage  was  instantly  at  the  door,  and 
the  whole  set  off  at  the  gallop.  Caulaincourt  gener- 
ally rode  on  the  right  of  the  carriage,  General  Guyot 
on  the  left ;  and  the  officers  on  service,  pages,  attendants, 
and  grooms,  with  the  led  horses,  rattled  on  as  hard 
as  they  could  drive,  followed  by  a  squadron  of  the 
guards  on  horseback.  The  whole  pushed  on  at  a 
quick  trot,  or  the  gallop,  often  for  a  day  or  a  night 
without  halting ;  and  where  the  road  was  narrow, 
or  a  defile  or  copse  was  to  be  traversed,  the  vehe- 
mence with  which  they  rode  drove  them  against  each 
other,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  their  legs  and  necks. 
If  the  Emperor  halted  to  make  an  observation,  he 
immediately  mounted  one  of  the  led  horses,  and  four 
chasseurs,  with  fixed  bayonets  on  their  carbines, 
formed  a  square  round  him,  which  advanced,  always 
keeping  him  in  its  centre.  If  a  distant  object  was 
to  be  examined,  a  page  brought  up  the  telescope,  a 
very  fine  one  being  always  at  hand  ;  the  maps  were 
frequently  called  for,  and  spread  out  on  the  ground, 
and  the  Emperor,  lying  down  upon  them,  was  soon 

>  od«i.  i.    as  completely  absorbed  in  his  plans  as  if  he  had  been 
168, 164.  in  hi8  cabinet  at  St  cloud-i 

When  the  Emperor  passed  through  a  division  of 
Ciutom  in  the  guards,  all  the  bands  of  the  regiments  came  to 
though  the  *he  front,  the  troops  fell  back,  and  formed  line  on 
troop..       either  side,  and  great  pomp  was  observed  ;  the  cor- 
tege passing  through  slowly,  and  saluting  the  offi- 
cers.    But  no  such  ceremony  was  observed  in  tra- 
versing the  ordinary  corps  of  the  army ;  and  the 
passage  through  them  was  often  forced  at  the  gallop, 
under  circumstances  almost  amounting  to  violence. 
The  imperial  suite,  like  a  whirlwind,  swept  through 
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the  columns,  too  fast  for  the  men  either  to  fall  into    chap. 
tbe  ranks  or  present  arms;  and  before  the  astonished 


crowd  could  find  time  to  gaze  on  their  beloved  chief,  181d* 
the  cortege  was  disappearing  in  the  distance.  Room, 
however,  was  always  cleared ;  the  outriders  loudly- 
called  out  to  make  way  ;  and  at  the  magic  words— 
"  The  Emperor!"  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery 
were  pell-mell  hurried  to  the  side,  often  in  frightful 
confusion,  and  with  fractures  of  legs  and  brms.  Loud 
cheers  never  failed,  to  the  very  last,  to  greet  his  pas- 
sage through  tbe  divisions  of  the  guards,  by  whom 
he  was  enthusiastically  beloved,  and  whose  wants 
were  sedulously  attended  to ;  but  though  the  young 
conscripts,  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1813, 
were  prodigal  of  the  same  acclamations,  yet  hardship, 
disaster,  and  suffering,  sensibly  cooled  their  ardour, 
and  before  its  close  the  imperial  suite  often  traversed  1  odei  i. 
long  columns  of  the  army,  without  a  single  cheer174* ,75- 
announcing  its  presence.1 

When  despatches  overtook  the  Emperor,  as  they 
often  did,  on  the  road,  Duroc,  or  Caulaincourt,  who  ReCe >t  of 
rode  at  the  side  of  the  carriage,  received  and  opened  deTtchei, 
the  bag,  and  presented  the  letters  to  the  Emperor 
without  stopping.  Directly  a  number  of  envelopes 
were  seen  falling  from  the  windows  of  the  imperial 
carriage  ;  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  rate  at  which 
they  were  tossed  over,  that  the  letters  were  devoured 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  useless  despatches 
and  covers  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  thrown  out  in 
the  same  way ;  often  in  such  quantities,  as  to  strew 
the  track  of  the  wheels  with  little  fragments  which, 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  horses,  or  crushed  under 
the  wheels  of  the  succeeding  carriages,  made  a  white 
line  along  the  road.  Napoleon  generally  cut  these  des- 
patches to  pieces  with  his  own  hands,  or,  if  not  so 
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chap,  employed,  worked  incessantly  with  the  window-sash 
or  carriage-door :  he  could  not  remain  a  moment  at 


1813*  rest.  If  there  were  no  despatches  or  morning  states 
to  read,  he  had  recourse  to  the  Paris  journals,  or  the 
last  publications  of  the  day,  with  which  the  drawers 
of  the  carriage  were  always  stored  ;  but  they  gene- 
rally shared  the  fate  of  the  unimportant  despatches, 
being  thrown  out  of  the  windows  after  a  few  pages 
had  been  cut  up.  In  such  numbers  were  these  dis- 
carded literary  novelties  thus  tossed  overboard,  that 
the  officers  of  the  suite  generally  contrived  to  collect 
no  inconsiderable  stores  of  diverting  trifles,  by  pick- 
ing them  up  on  the  traces  of  his  carriage.  The 
Emperor  was  insatiable  for  something  new,  and 
opened  with  avidity  every  fresh  publication ;  but  his 
taste  was  for  solid  and  well-informed  writings,  not 
amusing  trifles ;  and  he  had  an  incredible  tact  in  dis- 
covering, from  a  few  pages,  whether  there  was  any 
>  B»uM«t,  thing  worth  reading  in  a  book,  so  that,  in  his  hands, 
odei!?.'  ^e  ephemeral  literature  of  the  day  disappeared 
145, 146.  almost  as  fast  as  it  was  introduced.1 

The  antechambers  of  Napoleon  during  a  cam- 
Antecbam.  paign — whether  in  his  tent,  in  the  field,  or  in  the 
nIJoUoh  apartments  of  farm-houses,  or  even  cottages,  which 
during  a     were  digni6ed  for  the  time  with  the  appellation  of 

campaign* 

"  the  palace  " — presented   the   most  extraordinary 


spectacle.  No  one  could  form  an  idea  of  the  fatigue 
there  undergone  by  the  whole  attendants,  from  the 
grand  esquire  Caulaincourt  to  the  lowest  of  the 
valets.  Duroc  and  he  were  themselves  indefatigable, 
and,  by  unwearied  exertion  and  extraordinary  acti- 
vity, had  introduced  the  utmost  degree  of  regularity 
into  the  imperial  household ;  but  it  was  no  easy 
matter  for  the  strength  of  any  others  in  attendance 
to  stand  the  rigorous  services  which  were  exacted. 
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Persons  of  illustrious  birth  or  the  highest  rank —   chap. 

LXX 

such  as  Count  Narbonne  or  Caulaincourt — were — 


obliged  to  wait  there  night  after  night,  sleeping  on    18*^ 
straw  or  stretched  out  on  chairs,  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  called  in  by  the  Emperor.    Now  and  then 
the  scene  was  enlivened  by  a  young  and  handsome 
actress  in  the  last  Parisian  costume,  who,  amidst  the 
din  of  war  and  the  smoke  of  the  bivouacs,  waited  to 
be  called  in  to  divert  the  Emperor  for  a  few  minutes 
amidst  his    more   serious   cases.1      Frequently   heiod«i.i. 
roused  his  attendants  eight  or  ten  times  in  the  night 146a 
when  despatches  requiring  instant  attention  were 
received.     All  who  were  there  on  service  slept  habi- 
tually on  straw,  wrapt  up  in  their  cloaks,  ready,  at  a 
moment's  warning,  either  to  mount  on  horseback  and 
ride  twenty  or  thirty  miles  without  halting,  or  to 
take  their  turn,  the  moment  the  Emperor's  voice  was 
heard,  in  the  not  less  fatiguing  duty  of  answering  his 
despatches,  or  writing  to  his  dictation.     So  crowded 
was  his   antechamber  in  general  with  attendants, 
that  it  was  not  inaptly  compared,  by  those  inhabit- 
ing it,  to  the  inside  of  the  wooden  horse  of  Troy. 
The  faithful  Rustan,  whom  be  had  brought  from 
Egypt,  usually  slept  near  the  door :  he  dressed  and 
undressed  the  Emperor;    and  when  he  rode  out,ioa«i. i. 
was  constantly  at  hand  to  bring  the  telescope,  or^^J5^ 
provide  the  cloaks  or  umbrellas  which  might  bew. 
required  for  protection  from  the  weather.2 

The  true  scene  of  Napoleon's  glory,  and  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  ruling  passion  of  his  mind,  was  h»  fatbits 
his  cabinet.       This  apartment  was  never  wanting  j^k1*"1" 
even  in  the  worst  accommodation ;  the  ingenuity  of  cabinet. 
his  attendants  supplied  every  defect ;  and  if  no  room 
could  be  got,  his  tent  was  always  at  hand,  which 
was  arranged  for  the  purpose  in  the  middle  of  the 
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chap,  squares  of  the  Old  Guard.     Although  this  important 
LXX'    apartment  was  overloaded  with  maps,  military  states, 


1813.  an(j  despatches,  the  most  remarkable  and  uniform 
regularity  was  observed  in  its  arrangement ;  and  it 
was  so  managed,  that,  though  the  Emperor  so  often 
moved  his  headquarters,  every  thing  wa&  in  the  same 
place  one  day  as  another.  In  the  middle  stood  a 
large  table,  on  which  was  extended  the  best  map  of 
the  theatre  of  war ;  *  and  on  it  were  stuck  pins,  with 
beads  of  different  colours,  to  represent  his  own  and  . 
the  hostile  columns.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  director 
of  the  topographic  bureau,  to  have  the  map  with 
these  pins  laid  down  the  moment  that  headquarters 
arrived  at  any  place;  and  almost  always  the  first 
thing  which  Napoleon  did,  was  to  call  for  the  map 
when  he  arrived ;  for  he  held  to  it  more  strongly 
than  any  other  want  of  his  existence.  During  the 
whole  night  the  map  was  surrounded  by  twenty  or 
thirty  wax  candles  constantly  burning,  and  a  fine 
compass  stood  in  the  middle  of  them*  So  frequently 
did  the  Emperor  call  for  the  map  when  out  on  horse- 
back, that  Caulaincourt  had  a  portable  one,  which  he 
kept  constantly  tied  to  his  button  across  his  breast; 
>odei.i.  an(l  he  often  was  required  to  unfold  it  ten  or  fifteen 
135, 137.  times  in  the  course  of  a  forenoon.1 

At  the  corners  of  the  cabinet  were  four  lesser 
Hi«  habits  tables,  at  which  the  secretaries  of  Napoleon  were 
of  !"?.tin*    engaged  in  writing ;  and  sometimes  Napoleon  hun- 
ting,        self  and  the  chief  of  the  topographic  department, 
were  to  be  seen  there  likewise.     The  Emperor  usu- 
ally dictated  walking  about  in  his  green  surtout  and 
great  boots,  with  his  hat  upon  his  head,  precisely  as 

*  For  the  campaign  in  Saxony  in  1813,  he  made  use  of  the  admir- 
able map  of  Petri,  of  which  he  had  felt  the  value  in  the  campaign  of 
1806 ;  and  occasionally  of  that  of  Blackenberg. — Odelbikn,  i.  137. 
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he  was  interred  in  the  grave  at  St  Helena.    As  his  chap. 

LXX. 

ideas  flowed  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  he 


spoke  as  rapidly  as  he  thought,  it  was  no  easy  matter  1813' 
for  his  secretaries  to  keep  pace  with  his  allocution. 
To  facilitate  the  expression,  a  certain  number  of  hiero- 
glyphic symbols  were  established  by  him  to  signify 
certain  things ;  and  they  were  not  a  little  curious,  as 
affording  an  index  to  the  light  in  which  these  things 
were  regarded  by  him.  Thus,  the  tail  of  a  dra- 
gon signified  the  French  army ;  a  whip,  the  corps  of 
Davoust ;  a  thorn,  the  British  empire  ;  a  sponge,  the 
commercial  towns.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  secreta- 
ries afterwards  to  decipher  this  chaos,  and  extend  it 
in  proper  sentences,  which  was  often  a  work  of  no 
small  difficulty ;  but  the  Emperor  had  a  singular 
facility  in  making  it  out,  as  the  symbols  had  been 
established  by  himself.  Often  there  were  two  des- 
patches to  which  answers  were  to  be  dictated  at  the 
same  time — one  from  Spain,  and  another  from  a  dis- 
tant quarter  of  Germany ;  but  the  complication  and 
variety  of  objects  to  be  considered,  made  no  confu- 
sion, on  such  occasions,  in  the  steadiness  of  his  mental 
gaze.  The  moment  that  a  despatch  was  read,  and 
its  bearer  questioned,  an  answer  to  it  was  com- 
menced ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  while  the  secretary 
in  one  corner  was  making  out  orders  of  the  most 
important  kind  for  the  war  in  Spain,  the  one  that 
sat  in  another  was  drawing  a  diplomatic  note ;  a  third 
busy  with  the  orders  for  twenty  brigades ;  and  the 
fourth  with  an  A  B  C  for  the  King  of  Rome.*  Nothing 

*  It  is  frequently  said,  from  several  secretaries  being  engaged  in  the 
room  at  once,  that  Napoleon  could  dictate  to  three  clerks  at  a  time. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  as  all  those  who  have  really  been  so  hard 
pressed  bb  to  require  to  attempt  it  will  readily  believe.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  dictate  a  serious  paper  to  one  secretary,  and  write  a  letter  with 
your  own  band,  or  dictate  short  notes,  requiring  little  attention,  at  the 
VOL.  IX.  X 
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chap,   could  exceed  the  distinctness  with  which  the  threads 

LXX. 

of  all  these  varied  subjects  were  preserved  in  his 
1813.    mjn(j .  an(j  although  the  orders  which  he  gave  for 

the  direction  of  distant  operations  were  often  unfor- 
tunate or  erroneous,  from  the  impetuosity  of  his 
mind  leading  him  to  decide  without  sufficient  infor- 
mation, and  their  effect  was  still  more  frequently 
marred  by  the  neglect  or  incapacity  of  inferior  func- 
tionaries ;  yet  they  were  always  founded  on  an  able 
and  lucid  conception  on  his  part :  and  the  very  errors 
they  contained,  which  sometimes  were  of  the  most 
serious  kind,  generally  arose  from  the  intensity  of 

>  odei.  i.    that  conception  rendering  him  blind  to  the  opposite 
set  of  considerations.1 

One  of  the  most  important  officers  in  the  military 

The  mjiita- household  of  Napoleon,  was  the  keeper  of  the  port- 

ry  portfolio  x 

ud  ita  folio — a  functionary  who  supplied  the  place  of  the 
keepw*  whole  tribe  of  registrars,  keepers  of  archives,  and 
state-paper  officers,  in  ordinary  governments;  and 
who,  though  a  simple  Swiss  porter,  in  the  rank  of  a 
superior  domestic,  was  intrusted  with  the  keeping 
of  papers  of  inestimable  value.  His  duty  was  of  the 
simplest,  but  at  the  same,  for  a  long  continuance,  of 
the  most  exhausting  kind :  it  was  to  be  constantly 
at  his  post,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
place,  arrangement,  and  look  of  all  the  papers  under  his 
charge :  night  and  day  he  required  to  be  at  the  door 

•same  time ;  the  eye  giving  the  sense  of  what  is  written,  while  the 
memory  retains  the  import  of  what  has  been  dictated :  but  it  is  altogether 
impossible  to  dictate  at  the  same  time  two  serious  papers  on  different 
subjects,  much  less  three.  Nevertheless,  a  man  with  an  active  mind 
may  frequently  be  seen  in  a  room  With  three  secretaries,  and  keeping 
them  all  constantly  employed,  but  in  such  a  case  the  real  mental  strain 
is  with  one  only ;  the  others  are  making  out  letters  from  hints  furnished, 
or  writing  routine  despatches  of  little  moment,  or  copying  what  is  pat 
into  their  hands,  with  possibly  the  addition  of  a  sentence  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end. 
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of  the  cabinet :  no  excuse  but  severe  illness  could  be  chap. 

LXX 

taken  for  even  a  minute's  absence.     Tbe  Emperor — 

had!  with  great  pains,  collected  a  magnificent  set  of   18lS* 
maps,  the  finest  probably  in  existence,  which  was  his 
constant  companion  in  the  campaigns  of  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  Friedland,  and  Aspern ;  but  it  was  lost  during 
the  Moscow  retreat,  and  its  place  was  never  after- 
wards adequately  supplied.   The  collection,  however, 
though  of  a  secondary  character,  which  was  made  for 
the  campaign  of  1813,  was  very  considerable,  and 
two  officers  of  approved  talent  and  fidelity  were  con- 
stantly in  charge  of  it,  and  at  hand.     So  peremptory 
were  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  that  they  should  be 
constantly  near  his  person  with  their  portfolios,  that 
they  were  never  more  than  a  few  yards  distant  either 
from  his  cabinet,  his  carriage,  or  his  charger ;  and, 
being  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  their  func- 
tions, and  the  numerous  occasions  on  which  they 
were  required  to  produce  their  treasures,  they  rode 
over,  without  ceremony,  every  thing  that  came  in 
their  way.     With  such  minute  attention  to  details 
were  the  operations  of  this  wonderful  man  conducted; 
and  so  vast  the  variety  of  information  which  re- 
quired to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  formation  of1  °<M- *• 
designs,  which,  to  a  superficial  observer,  appeared  to     ' 
emanate  from  the  conceptions  of  original  genius.1 

Although  no  man  in  modern  times  has  occasioned 
such  a  destruction  of  the  human  species,  Napoleon  Napoleon  ■ 
was  often  susceptible  of  pity  for  individual  suffering ;  JJJ^Jj^. 
and  as  he  rode,  according  to  his  constant  custom,  manitywd 
over  the  fields  of  his  victories  after  the  carnage  hadgenwo"ur" 
ceased,  he  frequently  made  some  of  his  suite  stop 
to  stanch  the  wounds,  or  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
the  maimed,  of  whatever  nation.    On  one  occasion 
in  Silesia,  when  riding  in  this  manner  over  a  field 
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chap,    strewed  with  the  wounded  and  the  slain,  he  made 

LXX.  c 

bis  own  surgeon  dismount  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of 


J81S#    a  Russian  who  still  gave  some  signs  of  life:  "If 
i  od«i.  i.    |je  jg  saved,"  said  he,  "  there  will  be  one  the  less  to 
hate  me  as  the  cause  of  his  death."1  At  a  fire  in  Ver- 
dun in  1805,  some  English  sailors  exerted  themselves 
strenuously  to  extinguish  the  flames  :  no  sooner  bad 
this  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Napoleon,  than  be 
ordered  them  to  be  sent  home  to  their  own  country, 
with  money  to  carry  them  from  bis  privy  purse. 
After  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  he  had  occasion  to  pass 
through  the  town  of  Bischoffswerda,  which  had  be- 
come  a   prey  to  the  flames  during   the  preceding 
contest.     The  smouldering  ruins,  and  starving  inha- 
bitants, striving  to  rescue  some  of  their  effects  from 
the  devastation,  presented  a  most  melancholy  spec- 
tacle, with  which  the  Emperor  was  deeply  affected ; 
and  having  ascertained  that  the  fire  bad  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  wantonness  of  his  own  soldiers,  he  pro- 
mised to  give  the  sufferers  indemnification,  and  actual- 
ly fixed  100,000  francs  (L.4000)  for  that  purpose r  but 
having  failed  to  provide  the  requisite  funds  from  the 
military  chest,  the  payment  of  this  sum  fell  as  a 
•  OfcM.    burden  on  the  King  of  Saxony.*     When  he  arrived 
401.     '    at  Buntzlau  in  Silesia,  where  his  old  antagonist  Ku- 
tusoff  had  breathed  his  last,  he  enquired  if  any  mo- 
nument existed  to  his  memory,  and  being  informed 
that  there  was  none,  he  ordered  one  to  be  raised  at 
bis  own  expense :  an  honourable  design,  which  tbe 
»  F*in,i.     misfortunes  of  the  close  of  the  campaign  prevented 
44K  from  being  carried  into  execution.3 

Heroic  conduct,  whether  in  his  own  troops  or 
those  of  his  enemies,  seldom  failed  to  arrest  his  at- 
tention. On  one  occasion,  at  Boulogne,  he  received 
intelligence  of  a   young   English   sailor  wbo   bad 
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escaped  from  his  place  of  confinement  in  the  interior   chap. 
of  France,  and  made  his  way  to  the  coast  near  that 


town,  where  he  had  secretly  constructed  a  skiff  of    1813# 
branches  and  the  bark  of  trees,  with  which  he  was HU  B*n*" 

rout  con- 

abont  when  seized  to  brave  the  tempests  of  the  Chan- duet  to  •& 
nel,  in  hopes  of  making  his  way  to  one  of  the  Eng-  ^" 
lish  cruisers,  and  regaining  his  native  country. 
Struck  with  the  hardihood  of  the  project,  Napoleon 
ordered  the  young  man  to  be  brought  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  himself  questioned  him  as  to  his  motives 
for  undertaking  so  perilous  an  adventure ;  for  the 
hark  seemed  incapable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  a 
human  being.  The  sailor' persisted  in  his  having 
intended  to  embark  in  it,  and  besought  the  Emperor 
to  permit  him  to  carry  his  design  into  execution. 
"Doubtless,"  replied  Napoleon,  "  you  must  have 
some  mistress  to  revisit,  since  you  are  so  desirous 
to  regain  your  country  ?"  "  No,"  replied  the  young 
man,  "  I  only  wish  to  see  my  mother,  who  is  old 
and  infirm."  "  And  you  shall  see  her,"  rejoined  the 
Emperor;  and  immediately  gave  orders  that  the 
young  man  should  be  equipped  anew,  and  sent  with 
a  flag  of  truce  on  board  the  first  cruiser  with  the 
British  flag,  adding  a  small  sum  for  his  mother,  who,  lM  C9M§h 
must,  he  added,  be  no  common  person,  to  have  so TiL  76» 79> 
affectionate  a  son.1 

Although  the  campaigns  were  the  great  scene  of 
Napoleon's  activity,  yet  peace  was  very  far  indeed  Hit  habi* 
from  being  a  season  of  repose  to  his  mind.  He  was  gt  cioud. 
then  incessantly  engaged  in  the  maze  of  diplomatic 
negotiations,  projects  of  domestic  improvements, 
or  discussions  in  the  council  of  state,  which  filled 
up  every  leisure  moment  of  the  forenoon.  He  rose 
early,  and  was  engaged  in  his  cabinet  with  his  secre- 
tary till  breakfast,  which  never  lasted  above  half-an- 
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chap.  hour.     He  then  attended  a  parade  of  his  troops,  re- 
LXX'    ceived  audiences  of   ambassadors,   and  transacted 


1813.    0ther  official  business  till  three  o'clock,  when  he  gen- 
erally repaired  to  the  council  of  state,  or  rode  out 
till  dinner,  which  was  always  at  six.     When  en- 
gaged in  business,  or  at  the  council-board,  his  acti- 
vity, as  in  his  campaigns,  was  incessant ;  he  could 
not  rest  a  moment  idle :  at  the  head  of  the  table  of 
the  council  of  state,  he  was  constantly  cutting  the 
chair  on  which  he  sat  with  his  penknife  ;*  and  on  bis 
favourite  desks  at  St  Cloud,  Fontainbleau,  and  the 
Elysee  Bourbon,  where  all  his  great  designs  were 
matured,  the  deep  and  innumerable  indentations  of 
his  penknife  are  still  to  be  seen.f    If  he  could  get 
nothing  else  to  work  with,  he  bit  his  own  nails  to 
the  quick,  till  the  blood  came.     Dinner  occupied 
exactly  forty  minutes :  the  Emperor  conversed  a  great 
deal,  unless  his  mind  was  much  pre- occupied,  but  never 
indulged  in  the  slightest  convivial  excess.    Coffee 
succeeded  at  twenty  minutes  to  seven,  unless  some 
special  occasion  required  a  longer  stay  at  table ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  evening,  till  eleven,  when  he 
retired  to  rest,  was  engaged  in  discussions  and  con- 
versation  with  a  circle  of  officers,  "'"bassadors,  sci- 
entific or  literary  men,  artists  of  celebrity,  or  civil 
functionaries.    In  their  society  he  took  the  greatest 
delight.    On  such  occasions,  he  provoked  discussion 
on  seriousand  interesting  topics,  not  unfrequently  mo- 
rals, political  philosophy,  and  history;  and  never  failed 
%  to  astonish  his  auditors  by  the  extent  of  his  informa- 
mation,  and  the  original  views  which  he  started  on 

•  "I  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair,  all  lacerated  and  cut  up  with  the  pen- 
knife, on  which  the  Emperor  used  to  rest." — Souvenirs  de  Caulai*- 
court,  ii.  14. 

t  The  author  has  repeatedly  seen  them.— See  also  Caulaivcoubt, 
ii.  14. 
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every  subject  that  came  under  discussion.    A  little  chap. 


lxx. 


talent  or  knowledge,  doubtless,  goes  a  great  way  with 
an  Emperor ;  and  suspicions  might  have  been  enter-    1813- 
tained  that  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  his.  opinions 
contemporaries  of  tha  ability  of  his  conversation^1^ 
were  exaggerated,  did  not  ample  and  decisive  evi-u  cob»u 
dence  of  it  remain  in  the  memorials  of  St  Helena,  p^'  p^ 
and  the  luminous  speeches,  superior  to  any  °ther]^!^f£s 
at  the  council-board,  which  are  recorded  by  Thibau-mr  u  cw- 
deau  and  Pelet  in  their  interesting  works  on  the^u,  "^ 
Council  of  State  during  the  Consulate  and  Empire.1 
In  domestic  life,  Napoleon  was  exempt  from  the 
habitual  influence  of  most  of  the  vices  which  soHiihabiu 
often  consume  the  time  and  destroy  the  usefulness^  ^Jt 
of  persons  in  his  exalted  station.    Though  not  afathw# 
faithful,    he  was  a  kind  husband :   and  his  tran- 
sient amours  neither  estranged  him  from  the  Em- 
press, nor  afforded  any  ground  for  public  scandal. 
In  early  life,  he  indulged  for  a  brief  season  in  the 
dream  of  romantic  love ;  and  though  his  marriage 
with  Josephine  was  suggested  by  motives  of  ambi- 
tion, her  attractions  soon  acquired  a  powerful  hold 
of  his  heart :  his  letters  to  her  during  the  Italian 
campaigns  breathe  the  ardour  of  devoted  attach- 
ment ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life,  even  after  her  di- 
vorce, she  possessed  a  large  share  of  his  affection, 
and  he  in  secret  believed  that  her  destiny  was  in 
some  mysterious   way  interwoven  with   his  own. 
Female  blandishments  never  either  absorbed   his 
time,  nor  clouded  his  judgment.   He  was  subject  to 
terrible  fits  of  jealousy,  for  which  the  levities  and 
extravagance  of  Josephine  afforded  too  much  foun- 
dation :  but  he  was  not  unforgiving  in  his  disposi- 
tion;   and,  though   his   moody   temperament   was 
wrought  up  on  such  occasions  to  the  most  violent 
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chap,  pitch  of  wrath,  yet  he  was  not  inaccessible  to  re- 

ivy  *  * 

,  turning  reason  or  forgiveness.     His  divorce  of  her 

1813.  wag  suggested  by  the  ruling  principles  of  his  life — 
state  policy  and  ambition — and  the  pain  which  it 
cost  him  was  greater  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  one  who  was  habitually  guided  by  views  of 
a  general  nature;  while  its  ultimate  disastrous 
effects  afforded  a  signal  proof  that  durable  advaa* 
tage,  even  in  this  world,  is  not  to  be  purchased  by 

■  Btuiwt,  harsh  or  iniquitous  measures.8  Though  the  Empress 
Marie  Louise  was  little  more  than  an  amiable  non- 
entity, and  she  proved  herself  in  the  end  altogether 
unworthy  of  being  bis  wife,  yet  he  was  kind  and 
considerate  to  her  during  the  few  years  that  she 
shared  his  fortunes :  and  towards  the  King  of  Rome 
he  invariably  felt  the  warmest  affection — parental 
feelings,  indeed,  strong  in  almost  all  but  the  utterly 
selfish,  were  peculiarly  warm  in  his  bosom.  The 
education  and  progress  of  his  son  occupied  a  large 
share  of  his  attention,  even  on  the  most  momentous 
occasions  of  his  life  ;*  and  one  of  the  bitterest  pangs 
which  he  felt  during  his  exile  at  St  Helena,  was 
owing  to  bis  separation  from  that  beloved  infant, 

iLaa  c«Mf.with  whom  his  affections  and  prospective  glories  had 
been  indissolubly  wound  up. 

To  complete  the  character  of  this  extraordinary 

Hi"  °°"do<*  man,  it  only  remains  to  add,  that  his  conduct  at  the 

i«oa.  time  of  his  fall,  and  during  his  exile  at  St  Helena,  ex- 
hibited the  same  mixture  of  grandeur  and  littleness, 
of  selfishness  and  magnanimity,  which  characterized 
every  other  period  of  his  life.  History  has  not  a 
more  splendid  scene  to  record  than  his  heroic  though 
unsuccessful  campaign  in  France  in  1814 ;    but  he 

*  See  in  particular  his  conduct  on  receiving  the  portrait  of  the  King 
of  Rome  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Borodino,— AnU,  viii.  690. 
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lost  its  whole  fruit  by  the  want  of  moral  courage  chap. 

to  prosecute  his  movement  upon  St  Dizier,  and  was — 

content  at  last  to  abdicate  his  throne,  and  retire  to 
a  little  appanage  assigned  him  by  the  conquerors  in 
the  island  of  Elba.  His  triumphant  return  from 
thence  to  Paris  in  the  succeeding  year,  seemed  to 
have  outdone  all  that  romance  had  figured  of  the 
marvellous ;  and  his  genius  never  shone  forth  with 
brighter  lustre  than  in  the  preparations  which  be 
made  during  the  Hundred  Days  to  renew  the  war,  as 
well  as  in  the  conduct  of  the  6hort  and  decisive 
campaign  which  followed  ;  but,  although  he  himself 
has  repeatedly  admitted  that  he  should  have  died  at 
Waterloo,*  yet  he  had  no  hesitation  in  flying  from 
his  faithful  guards  on  that  fatal  field,  and  purchasing 
his  personal  safety  by  surrendering  to  a  British 
man-of-war.  He  bore  his  exile  in  St  Helena  in  gen- 
eral with  praiseworthy  equanimity,  and  his  conver- 
sations in  that  sequestered  isle  will  be  admired  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  as  extraordinary  proofs  of  the 
vigour  of  his  genius  and  depth  of  his  thoughts  ;  yet 
even  there,  the  pettishness  of  a  little  stood  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  grandeur  of  an  exalted  mind  :  he 
fretted  at  restraints  which,  had  he  been  in  the  place 
of  the  Allies,  would  possibly  have  been  cut  short  by  the 
scaffold  ;  and  the  general  who  had  been  recounting 
the  greatest  achievements  in  modern  history,  and  the 
prophet  who  was  piercing  with  his  eye  the  depths 
of  futurity,  often  found  his  serenity  disturbed,  and 
his  reflection  destroyed,  by  the  appearance  of  an 
English  uniform  attending  him  in  his  rides,  or  the 
omission  in  some  one  of  his  attendants  to  salute  him 
with  the  title  of  Emperor. 

•  *  I  should  have  died,  if  not  at  Moscow,  at  latest  at  Waterloo/*-* 
Us  Cams,  tiL  70,  71. 
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chap.       The  preceding  detail,  long  and  minute  as  it  is,  will 
probably  be  regarded  by  many  as  not  the  least  in- 


1QIQ 

teresting  part  of  this  history ;  and  by  all  deemed  to 
importance  give  a  truer  insight  into  the  character  of  Napoleon, 
£df*dtT  ^an  ^e  Pu^c  actions,  embracing  so  great  inter- 
tails.        ests  and  fraught  with  such  momentous  consequences, 
which  are  scattered  through  its   volumes.    They 
could  not  have  been  introduced  earlier,  for  the  events 
bad  not  then  occurred  to  which  many  of  them  re- 
fer ;  nor  later,  for  not  an  instant  is  there  left  for 
'reflection  amidst  the  crash  which  attended  his  fall. 
It  is  during  this  armistice  alone,  where  the  stream  of 
events  presents 

"  The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below," 

that  an  opportunity  occurred  for  collecting  details 
concerning  the  character  and  habits  of  a  man,  who, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  has  for  ever  imprinted  his  name 
and  deeds  on  the  records  of  history. 

Mur  at,  King  of  Naples,  Napoleon's  brother-in-law, 
Character  of  was  also  so  remarkable  a  character  during  the  whole 
Murmt.  wars  of  the  Revolution,  that  some  account  of  his 
peculiarities  seems  desirable.  So  early  as  the  battles 
of  Millesimo  and  Montenotte,  in  1796,  he  was  Napo- 
leon's adjutant,  and  by  his  intrepidity  and  daring  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  triumph  of  that  memorable 
campaign.  It  was  by  these  qualities,  as  well  as  bis 
handsome  figure  and  dashing  manners,  that  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  reputation  which  gained  for 
him  the  attention  of  the  Emperor's  sister,  and  by 
winning  her  hand  led  to  his  brilliant  fortunes,  and 
elevation  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  Nor  was  his 
merit  in  many  respects  inferior  to  his  fortune.  His 
piercing  coup-d'oeil ;  bis  skill  in  judging  of  the  posi- 
tions of  the  enemy ;  his  chivalrous  demeanour  when 
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leading  his  troops  into  battle ;  his  calm  intrepidity  in   chap. 
the  midst  of  the  most  appalling  dangers ;  his  tall  figure 


lfilQ 

and  noble  carriage,  as  well  as  incomparable  seat  on 
the  splendid  chargers  which  he  always  bestrode,  gave 
him  the  air  of  a  hero  of  romance,  not  less  than  the 
character  of  a  first-rate  cavalry  officer.  At  the  head 
of  his  gallant  cuirassiers  he  feared  no  danger,  never 
paused  to  number  his  enemies;  but  with  matchless 
hardihood  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  hostile 
array,  where  he  hardly  ever  failed  to  achieve  the 
most  dazzling  exploits.  In  Napoleon's  earlier  cam- 
paigns at  Austerlitz,*  Jena,f  and  Eylau,i  Murat  was 
always  at  the  head  of  so  immense  a  body  of  horse  as 
to  render  success  almost  a  matter  of  certainty ;  and 
it  was  to  the  weight  of  this  formidable  phalanx, 
generally  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  strong,  that 
the  Emperor  mainly  trusted  for  the  gaining,  as  well  as 
completion,  of  his  victories.  §  But  Mu rat's  genius  and 
daring  in  the  field  were  equally  conspicuous  when 
he  bad  no  such  superiority  to  insure  the  advantage. 
Napoleon's  sense  of  these  qualities  induced  him  to 

•  Ante,  ▼.  484.  f  lb.  v.  755.  t  lb.  vi.  76. 

|  "  My  decided  opinion,"  said  Napoleon,  "  is,  that  cavalry,  if  led  by 
equally  brave  and  resolute  men,  must  always  break  infantry."  An 
opinion  contrary  to  that  generally  received,  but  supported  by  not  a  few 
of  the  most  memorable  facts  recorded  by  history  in  all  ages,  and  which, 
coming  from  such  a  commander,  who  so  well  knew  the  value  both  of 
infantry  and  artillery,  is  well  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 
— See  Lab  Casks,  vii.  184.  It  was  by  his  cavalry  that  Hannibal  con- 
quered at  the  Ticino  and  Cannae,  and  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz  and 
Jena ;  the  Asiatic  horse  arrested  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  in  Palestine ; 
the  Parthians  destroyed  Crassus  and  Julian  in  Asia,  and  Napoleon 
himself  at  Moscow ;  the  genius  of  Cyrus  sunk  under,  that  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  recoiled  before,  the  fortunes  of  Darius  perished  amidst, 
the  Scythian  cavalry ;  Hyder's  horse  all  but  drove  the  English  into  the 
Madras  surf,  and  the  English  dragoons  decided  the  fate  of  India  at 
Assaye ;  a  charge  of  French  horsemen  at  Marengo  placed  Napoleon 
on  the  consular  throne ;  another  of  the  English  light  dragoons,  on  the 
flank  of  the  Old  Guard;  hurled  him  to  the  rock  of  St  Helena. 
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chap,   overlook  his  desertion  of  his  post  after  the  Russian 

LXX. 

retreat,  and  subsequent  advances  towards  the  Allies  ;* 


1813. 


and  his  heroic  courage  never  appeared  with  brighter 
,  Qt.i,  ♦,.    lustre  than  when  he  threw  a  last  radiance  over  the 
19a,  199.  victories  of  the  empire  at  Dresden,  and  stemmed  the 
torrent  of  disaster  at  Leipsic.1 

Napoleon  had  the  highest  opinion  of  Murat's  mili- 
hu  military  tary  abilities,  and  frequently  consulted  him  upon  the 
riva%6^£d  disposition  of  the  troops,  the  lying  of  the  ground, 
bcm.         and  the  probable  effect  of  any  movements  which  were 
in  contemplation.     On  these  occasions,  Murat,  who 
had  a  great  degree  of  military  frankness  in  his  man* 
ner,  and  whose  near  relationship  to  the  Emperor 
enabled*  him  to   take  liberties  on  which  no  other 
would  have  ventured,  spoke  with  remarkable  deci- 
sion and  independence ;  and  not  unfrequently  Cau- 
laincourt,  on  whom  known  fidelity  and  tried  services 
had  conferred  an  almost  equal  privilege,  united  with 
him  in  combating  the  most  favourite  projects  of  their 
chief.    The  habitual  good-humour  of  the  King  of  Na- 
ples, and  his  constant  disposition  to  make  merry  even 
in  the  most  serious  discussions,  carried  him  in  general 
safely  through  these  dangerous  shoals.    But  it  was  in 
such  military  discussions  that  the  confidence  of  the 
Emperor,  and  with  reason,  terminated ;  the  moment 
that  diplomacy  or  civil  transactions  came  on  the  tapis, 
Murat  turned  aside,  or  left  the  council-room, from  con- 
scious incapacity  or  insurmountable  aversion.     "  l}e 
was  a  Paladin,9'  said  Napoleon,  "  in  the  field,  but  in 
the  cabinet  destitute  either  of  decision  or  judgment 
He  loved,  I  may  rather  say  adored  me :  he  was  my 
*  o'Metr*,  right  arm ;  but  without  me  he  was  nothing.    In  battle, 
odei6  i       ^e  was  perhaps  the  bravest  man  in  the  world  ;  left 
198, 200.  to  himself,  he  was  an  imbecile  without  judgment."  * 


Ante,  ix.  p.  122. 
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The  external  appearance  of  Napoleon  formed  a   chap. 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  bis  royal  brother-in-law. 


1813. 


When  they  rode  together  along  the  front  of  the 
troops,  Marat  attracted  universal  attention  by  hisHu«ppe«r- 
eommanding  figure,  his  superb  theatrical  costume,  "w,^ 
the  splendid  trapping  and  beautiful  figure  of  hi8^r^of 
horse,  and  the  imposing  military  dignity  of  his  air.  Napoleon. 
This  dazzling  display  contrasted  strangely,  but  cha- 
racteristically, with  the  three-cornered  hat,  dark  sur- 
tout,  leather  breeches,  huge  boots,  corpulent  figure,  and 
careless  seat  on  horseback,  which  have  become  immor- 
tal in  the  representations  of  Napoleon.  The  imposing 
aspect  of  Murat  was,  however,  weakened,  rather  than 
heightened,  by  the  rich  and  fantastic  dress  which  he 
wore.     Dark  whiskers  on  his  face  contrasted  with 
piercing  blue  eyes ;  his  abundant  black  locks  spread 
over  the  neck  of  a  splendid  Polish  dress,  open  above 
the  shoulders ;  the  collar  was  richly  adorned  with 
gold  brocade,  and  from  a  splendid  girdle  of  the  same 
material  hung  a  light  sabre,  straight  in  the  blade, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Roman,  with  the 
hilt  set  in  diamonds.     Wide  pantaloons,  of  a  purple 
or  scarlet  colour,  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
boots  of  .yellow  leather,  completed  this  singular  cos- 
tume, which  resembled  rather  the  gorgeous  trappings  1  od«i.  i. 
of  the  melodrama,  than  the  comparatively  simple201* 
uniform  of  modern  times.1 

But  its  greatest  distinction  was  a  large  three- 
cornered  hat,  surmounted  by  a  profusion  of  magni-  His  extr*. 
ficent  white  ostrich  feathers,  rising  from  a  broad  gold  ^^"Jy  of 
band,  which  enclosed  besides  a  superb  heron  plume,  conduct. 
His  noble  charger  was  setoff  with  gorgeous  bridle  and 
stirrups,  richly  gilt  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  and 
enveloped  in  trappings  of  azure  blue,  the  tint  of  the 
Italian  sky,  which  also  was  the  prevailing  colour  of 
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chap,   his  liveries.  Above  this  fantastic  but  dazzling  attire, 
'    he  wore,  in  cold  weather,  a  magnificent  pelisse  of 


1813-    dark-green  velvet,  lined  and  fringed  with  the  richest 
sables.     When  he  rode   beside  Napoleon,   habited 
after  his  simple  fashion,  in  this  theatrical  costume, 
it  appeared  a  living  image  of  splendid  folly  contrast- 
ing with  the  naked  majesty  of  thought.   It  was  only 
in  his  own  person,  however,  that  Napoleon  was  thus 
simple ;   his  aides-de-camp  and  suite  were  arrayed 
in  brilliant  uniforms,  and  every  thing  studiously 
attended  to  which  could  set  off  their  lustre  in  the 
eyes  of  the  army  or  people.   And  with  whatever  sen- 
timents the  fantastic  magnificence  of  the  King  of 
Naples  might  be  regarded  on  peaceful  parades,  they 
yielded  to  an  involuntary  feeling  of  respect  when  his 
white  plume  was  seen,  like  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  ever  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  war,  plunging 
into  the  thickest  of  the  hostile  ranks,  regardless  of 
theshower  of  cannon-balls  for  which  it  formed  a  never- 
failing  mark ;  or  when  he  was  beheld  returning  from 
1  od»i.  i.    a  charge,  his  sabre  dripping  wet  with  the  blood  of 
o'Meara,'  the  Cossacks  whom,  in  the  impetuosity  of  overflow- 
Lafcu     *nS  courage>  he  had  challenged  and  slain  in  single 
combat.1* 

Ney  is  another  hero  whose  deeds  shone  forth  with 
character   8UCh  lustre  during  the  whole  Revolutionary  war,  that 

And  history 

of  Ney.  a  separate  delineation  of  his  character  seems  called 
for.  Born  on  the  10th  January  1769,  in  the  same 
year  as  Wellington  and  Napoleon,  in  an  humble  sta- 
tion, the  son  of  a  common  soldier  who  had  served  in 

*  Such  was  his  passion  for  danger,  that  he  used  to  challenge  the  Cos- 
sacks to  single  combat,  and  when  he  had  vanquished  them,  he  would 
give  them  their  liberty,  often  accompanied  by  a  gold  chain,  which  he 
took  from  round  his  neck,  or  one  of  the  richly  jewelled  watches  which 
he  always  had  on  his  person— See  O'Meara,  ii.  96 ;  and  Segue,  Gsa» 
pagnt  de  Rutsie,  ii. 
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the  Seven  Years9  War,  and  who  afterwards  became  a  chap. 
cooper,  he  raised  himself  to  be  a  leading  marshal  of.  LXXa 


the  empire,  Prince  of  Moskwa,  and  won,  by  univer-  1813w 
sal  consent,  the  epithet  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
He  was  no  common  man  who,  even  during  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  Revolution,  rose  in  such  a  manner 
and  acquired  such  an  appellation.  In  early  youth, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Ney  had  a  presentiment;  as 
most  men  reserved  for  ultimate  greatness  have,  that 
he  was  destined  to  distinction ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  tears  of  his  mother,  and  remonstrances  of  his 
father,  who  had  made  him  a  miner,  and  wished  him 
to  remain  in  that  humble  sphere,  he  entered  the 
army  at  Metz,  on  the  1st  February  1787,  as  a  pri- 
vate dragoon.  His  military  air,  address  on  horse* 
hack,  and  skill  in  the  management  of  his  sabre, 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  comrades,  and  procured 
for  him  the  dangerous  honour  of  being  selected  to 
challenge  the  fencing-master  of  another  regiment  in 
the  garrison,  who  had  given  a  real  or  supposed  in- 
salt  to  his  corps.  The  commission  was  accepted 
with  joy  by  the  young  soldier,  the  ground  chosen, 
and  the  sabres  crossed,  when  the  whole  party  were 
seized  by  their  officers ;  and  as  duelling  was  then 
punished  with  death,  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty, ,  Ne  ,s 
and  by  the  intervention  of  a  long  captivity  only,  thatM«ax»»,  i. 
he  was  saved  from  the  scaffold.1  ' 

No  sooner,  however,  was  he  liberated  from  prison, 
than  the  long-suspended  duel  was  renewed  in  a  secret  ffig  over_ 
place;  and  Ney,  victorious,  inflicted  such  a  wound  flowing 
upon  his  adversary  in  the  hand,  that  it  disabled  him^puT* 
from   continuing  his  profession,  and  soon  reduced  cb*racter- 
him  to  poverty.     Ney  having  afterwards  risen  to 
greatness,  did  not  forget  the  adventure,  nor  the  cala- 
mitous consequences  with  which  it  had  been  attended 
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chap,  to  his  opponent ;  he  sought  him  out,  and  settled  a 
pension  on  his  old  antagonist.     Like  all  men  of  real 


1813.  elevation  of  mind,  he  not  only  was  no  ways  ashamed 
of,  but  took  a  pride  in  recounting  the  circumstances 
of  his  early  life ;  and  when  some  young  officers,  after 
he  was  made  marshal,  were  descanting  on  their  de- 
scent, and  the  rich  appointments  which  they  enjoyed 
from  their  families,  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  was  less 
fortunate  than  you  ;  I. got  nothing  from  my  family, 
and  I  esteemed  myself  rich  at  Metz  when  I  had  two 
loaves  of  bread  oi)  the  table.'9  When  he  was  made 
marshal,  a  splendid  party  were  assembled  at  his 
.hotel,  among  whom  were  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the 
empire.  Amidst  them  all  he  made  his  way  to  an 
old  captain,  who  stood  behind  the  crowd  at  a  respect- 
ful distance.  "  Do  you  recollect,  captain,"  said  he, 
"the  time  when  you  said  to  me,  when  I  gave  in  my  re- 
port, •  Go  on,  Ney,  I  am  content  with  you ;  you  will 
make  your  way?"'  "  Perfectly,"  replied  his  old  com- 
mander ;  "  one  does  not  easily  forget  having  com- 
manded a  marshal  of  France/'  His  father,  who 
tenderly  loved  him,  lived  to  see  his  highest  elevation, 
and  was  never  informed  of  his  tragic  fate ;  the  weeds 
of  his  family  alone  informed  him  in  1815  that  some 
mournful  event  had  taken  place:  he  never  agaia 

>  M&noiret  pronounced  his  name,  and  died  twelve  years  after,  at 

Ney,  ^3,    the  age  of  a  hundred,  without  ever  having  been  io- 

10-  formed  of  his  end.1 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  Ney  was  his  per- 

hu  military  feet  calmness  and  self-possession  in  the  midst  of 
danger,  and  the  invincible  energy  with  which  he 
pursued  his  object,  notwithstanding  the  most  formid- 
able obstacles  with  which  he  was  opposed.  Showers 
of  grape-shot,  the  onset  of  cuirassiers,  even  the  ter- 
rible charge  of  the  English   bayonets,  were  alike 
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unable  to  deter  his  resolution,  or  disturb  his  steady    chap. 

LXX 

gaze.  When  one  of  his  officers  asked  him,  if  on  such 


occasions  he  never  felt,  fear;  "I  never  had  time/*  181S# 
was  his  simple  reply.  This  extraordinary  self-pos- 
session in  danger,  accompanied  as  it  was  in  his  case 
with  the  practised  eye  which  discerns  the  exact 
moment  of  attack,  and  measures  with  accuracy  the 
probable  resistance  that  may  be  anticipated,  rendered 
him  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  a  commander-in- 
chief  ;  and  when  Napoleon,  after  his  glorious  march 
across  the  Dnieper,  near  Krasnoi,  in  1812,  said,  "  I 
have  three  hundred  millions  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Tuileries :  I  would  willingly  give  them  all  to  save 
Marshal  Ney;"*  he  only  expressed  a  sentiment 
which  long  experience  of  his  vast  services  had  sug- 
gested, and  which  the  unexampled  heroism  with 
which  he  had  headed  the  rearguard  during  the  whole 
of  that  calamitous  retreat  had  amply  confirmed.  It 
was  when  danger  was  greatest,  and  success  most 
doubtful,  that  his  courage  was  most  conspicuous  and '  M&n.  du 
his  coolness  most  valuable ;  and  if  these  qualities  *,ef '  !jj[f' 
could  have  ensured  success,  Napoleon  would  have  N?y» Nottv- 
found  victory  in  the  last  attack,  headed  by  this  heroic  Conunp. 
marshal,  at  Waterloo.1 

Nevertheless,  Ney  was  far  from  being  either  a 
general  of  the  first  order,  or  a  man  of  character  ca~  wffic'encj 
pable  of  withstanding  the  severest  trials.  "  He  was  j^S!' 
the  bravest  of  men,"  said  Napoleon  ;  "  there  termi- 
nate all  his  faculties."  Notwithstanding  his  great 
experience,  he  never  was  able  to  comprehend,  in 
complicated  cases,  the  true  spirit  of  his  instructions, 
and  was  indebted  for  n*any  of  his  most  important 
successes  to  the  admirable  sagacity  with  which  his 

*  Fain,  ii.  324.     Guerre  de  1812.     Ante,  ?iii.  791. 
VOL.  IX.  Y 
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chap,  chief  of  the  staff,  General  Jomini,  divined  the  Em- 
peror's projects,  and  put  his  chief  on  the  right  course 


• 1813#  for  their  execution.  It  was  the  able  counsels  of  this 
accomplished  general  that  enabled  Ney  to  complete 
the  investment  of  Mack  at  Ulm,  and  his  prompt 
succour  which  extricated  him  from  impending  ruin 
at  Jena.*  The  diverging  directions  which  he  gave 
to  his  corps  had  wellnigh  proved  fatal  to  the  French 
army  in  the  mud  of  Pultusk ;  f  and  a  clearer  percep- 
tion of  the  vital  importance  of  the  movement  with 
which  he  was  entrusted,  might  have  re-established 
the  throne  of  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Bautzen.}  In 
separate  command  he  seldom  achieved  any  thing 
worthy  of  his  reputation,  and,  when  placed  under 
any  other  general  than  the  Emperor,  his  unseason- 
able jealousy  and  overbearing  temper  were  often 
attended  with  the  most  injurious  results.^ 

But  these  errors,  serious  as  they  were,  affected  his 
Moral  intellectual  powers  only ;  his  subsequent  vacillation 
weakness^.  on  a  political  crisis,  and  unpardonable  violation  of 
his  fidelity  at  Fontainbleau,  and  of  his  oath  during 
the  Hundred  Days,  have  imprinted  a  darker  stain  on 
his  memory,  and  prove  that  if  his  physical  courage 
was  above,  his  moral  firmness  was  below  the  ordi- 
nary average  of  human  beings.  Yet,  even  in  that 
melancholy  catastrophe,  the  reflecting  observer  will 
discover  the  grounds  for  individual  forgiveness  and 
general  condemnation ;  he  will  contrast  the  weak- 
ness, under  worldly  temptation,  of  the  brightest 
characters  of  the  Revolution,  with  the  glorious  fidelity, 
under  severer  trials,  of  La  Vendee,  Saragossa,  Mos- 
cow, and  Tyrol;  and  conclude,  that  if  the  white 

*  Ante,  y.  400,  753.        t  Ante,  vi.  41.        J  Ante,  iz.  p.  239. 

§  Ante,  vii.  873. 
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plume  of  Marat  was  sullied  by  defection,  and  the   chap.. 
glorious  forehead  of  Ney  stained  by  treason,  we  are    Lxx*  , 
to  ascribe  these  grievous  blots  to  the  vices  of  the  age    1813- 
in  which  they  lived,  rather  than  their  own  individual 
weakness ;  and  conclude  that  the  utmost  efforts  of 
worldly  greatness  fall  short  of  the  constancy  in  mis- 
fortune which  religion  inspires,  or  the  superiority 
to  temptation  which  virtue  can  bestow. 

Inferior  to  both  these  characters  in  the  dazzling 
qualities  of  a  hero,  Berth ie  a  was  nevertheless  too  character  of 
important  a  person  in  the  military  and  civil  admin-  "  ler' 
istration  of  Napoleon  to  be  passed  over  without  spe- 
cial notice.  He  was  so  constantly  the  companion  of 
the  Emperor,  and  all  the  orders  from  headquarters 
emanated  so  uniformly  from  his  pen,  that  it  was  at 
one  period  imagined  that  his  abilities  had  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  imperial  triumphs ;  but  this  im- 
pression, which  never  existed  among  those  who  knew 
them  both  personally,  was  entirely  dispelled  by  the 
incapacity  evinced  by  the  major-general  on  occasion 
of  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of  1809  in 
Germany,  which  brought  the  empire  to  within  a 
hair's  breadth  of  destruction.*  Nevertheless,  though 
totally  destitute  of  the  vigour  and  decision  requisite 
to  form  a  great  commander,  ho  was  not  without 
merit,  and  possessed  some  qualities  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  Emperor.  .  He  was  the  essence  of  order 
itself.  Unwearied  in  application,  methodical  in 
habit,  indefatigable  in  exertion,  he  was  constantly 
ready  to  reduce  into  the  proper  form  the  slight  hints 
of  the  Emperor.  The  precision,  order,  and  regula- 
rity which  he  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  these 
important  duties,  could  not  be  surpassed.  Night  - 
and  day  he  was  alike  ready  to  commence  the  work 

♦  Ante,  vii.  246. 
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chap,  of  redaction ;  no  amount  of  writing  could  fatigue, 
LXX    no  rapidity  of  travelling  disarrange,  no  pressure  of 


181 3-    despatches  perplex  him.     "  This,"  said   Napoleon, 
"  was  the  great  merit  of  Berthier ;  and  it  was  of 
inestimable  importance  to  me.     No  other  could  pos- 
sibly have  replaced  him."     The  constant  habit  of 
associating  with  the  Emperor,  with  whom,  during  a 
campaign,  he  dined  and  travelled  in  the  carriage  every 
day,  necessarily  gave  him  a  considerable  degree  of  in- 
fluence, and  the  pretensions  of  his  manner  indicated 
that  he  assumed  more  than  he  possessed.  "  That  was 
quite  natural,"  said  Napoleon; "  nothing  is  so  imperious 
as  weakness  which  feels  itself  supported  by  strength. 
Look  at  women."     Like  almost  all  the  creatures  of 
bis  bounty,  he  deserted  the  Emperor  in  the  hour  of 
1  Lat  Cawt,his  distress,  and  made  his  peace  with  the  Bourbons  at 
Biog.  dM    Fontainbleau ;  but  he  did  not  survive  long  to  enjoy  the 
Michkud"  fr™*8  °f  his  defection,  having  perished  in  an  ignoble 
art.  Ber-    manner  by  a  fall  from  a  window,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, in  the  streets  of  Manheim.1 

Great  were  the  efforts  made  by  the  English  cabi- 
Dipiomatic  net  to  turn  to  the  best  account  the  unhoped-for  flood 
the*  wmVn  °^  £°°d  fortune  which  set  in  during  the  first  months 
menoemeut  of  1813.     It  was  hard  to  say  whether  the  alacrity 

of  181  *l 

of  the  nation  in  submitting,  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  war,  to  fresh  burdens;  or  the  boundless  gene- 
rosity with  which  supplies  of  every  sort  were  sent 
to  the  insurgent  nations  of  Germany;  or  the  efforts 
made  to  strengthen  the  victorious  army  of  Welling- 
ton in  Spain;  or  the  diplomatic  activity  which  hushed 
separate  interests,  and  reconciled  jarring  pretensions, 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  alliances  of  cabinets,  was 
most  worthy  of  admiration.  Lofty  and  commanding, 
indeed,  was  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  thus 
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finding  the  continental  states,  after  so  long  a  contest,   CH  Ar- 
ranging themselves  around  her  standard,  and  the 


jealousies  of  rival  governments  merged  in  the  com- 
mon  sense  of  the  necessity,  at  all  hazards,  of  throw* 
ing  off  the  tyranny  which  previously  she  alone  had 
uniformly  and  successfully  opposed.  But  many 
serious  obstacles  were  to  be  overcome  before  this  con- 
summation could  be  effected ;  and  diplomatic  difficul- 
ties of  no  ordinary  kind  awaited  the  statesman  whose 
perseverance  at  length  smoothed  them  all  away,  and 
cemented,  out  of  such  discordant  materials,  the  glo- 
rious fabric  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

The  decided  step  taken  by  Prussia  in  seceding 
from  the  French  alliance,  and  uniting  her  fate  to Firit  Con- 
that  of  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Kalisch,  at  once  and  betU™ 
without  any  formal  convention  re-established  wni-^JjJJjV 
cable  relations  between  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  and  that»nd.l>n»"*- 
of  London ;  and  long  before  any  diplomatic  connec*  pn 
tion    had   been   resumed  between  them,   immense 
supplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  warlike  stores  of 
every   description,  had  been   forwarded  from    the 
Thames  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  from  whence  they 
were  disseminated    through  the    whole    Prussian 
dominions.*    To  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  a  regu- 
lar treaty,  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  now  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  was  sent  by  the  British  government 
to    the    north    of    Germany  early    in  April,    and 
arrived  in  Berlin  on  the  22d  of  that  month.     Find- 
ing the  King  of  Prussia  at  Dresden,  he  instantly 
pushed  on  to  that  city ;  and  there  it  was  at  once 
agreed  upon,  that  England,  in  addition  to  the  im-  April  26. 
mense  supplies  of  arms  and  military  stores  which  she 
was  furnishing  with  such  profusion,  should  advance 

*  Vide  Lift  of  these  Stores,  Ante,  ix.  175. 
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chap,  two  millions  sterling  to  sustain  the  operations  of  the 
Prince-Royal  of  Sweden  in  the  north  of  Germany; 


1813-  and  a  like  sum  to  enable  Russia  and  Prussia  to  keep 
up  the  vast  armaments  which  they  had  on  foot 
in  the  centre  of  Saxony ;  besides  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  with  which  the  British  government 
charged  itself  as  the  cost  of  the  Russian  fleet  In 
return  for  these  liberal  advances,  Russia  agreed  to 
maintain   two  hundred,  and  Prussia  one  hundred 

is°h  fd  thousand  men  *n  ^e  ^e^>  exclusive  of  garrisons; 
xii.  i8o,  and  on  this  basis  matters  remained  till  the  conclu- 
182,         sion  of  the  armistice  of  Pleswitz.1 

No  sooner,  however,  were  the  allied  sovereigns 
Treity  of  delivered,  by  that  convention,  from  the  pressure  of 
bach  be-  impending  hostilities,  than  they  turned  their  atten- 
tween  then  ftQQ  ta  drawing  closer  their  diplomatic  relations  with 

powers.  °  * 

Great  Britain  ;  and  as  both  Sir  Charles  Stewart  ana 
Earl  Cathcart,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  St  Petersburg,  were  at  the  allied  headquarters,  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  soon 
concluded.     By  this  treaty,  signed  at  Reichenbach 
June  14.     on  June  14,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  which  effected  the  deliverance  of  Europe. 
It  was  stipulated  that  England  should  pay  to  Prus- 
sia, for  the  six  remaining  months  of  the  year,  a  sub- 
sidy of  L.666,666,  in  consideration  of  which  the  lat- 
,  g^  the    ter  power  was  to  keep  in  the  field  an  army  of  80,000 
Treaty  in    men.    Two  separate  and  important  articles  were  in- 
suP.  zii.    serted  in  the  secret  treaty.   By  the  first  of  these,  the 
111  Ann.    British    government  engaged    "  to    contribute   its 
Re*.  1813;  efforts  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia,  if  the  sue- 
Paper,  857;  cess  of  the  allied  arms  would  admit  of  it,  in  such 
ArUdttTn  geographical  and  statistical  proportions  as  should  at 
Schoeii,x.  least  restore  it  to  the  situation  in  which  it  stood  prior 

255 

to  1806 ;"'  while,  by  the  second,  the  King  of  Prussia 
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agreed  to  cede  to  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  a  part  chap. 

LXX 

of  his  possessions  in  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia, — 

to  the  extent  of  300,000  souls,  including,  in  particu-    1813' 
lar,  the  bishopric  of  Hildesheim. 

By  another  and  relative  treaty,  signed  the  day 
after  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  Great  Britain  should  pay  to  its  Emperor, 
till  January  1,  1814,  a  subsidy  of  L.  1,333,334,  by 
monthly  portions,  in  return  for  which  lie  was  to 
maintain  160,000  men  in  the  field,  independent  of 
the  garrisons  of  strong  places.  In  addition  to  this, 
England  took  upon  herself  the  maintenance  of  the 
Russian  fleet,  which  had  been  in  the  harbours  of 
Great  Britain  ever  since  the  convention  of  Cintra  in 
1 808,*  with  its  crews,  a  burden  estimated  at  L.500,000 
yearly.  And  as  these  subsidies,  great  as  they  were, 
appeared  to  be  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing 
cost  of  the  enormous  armaments  which  the  Allies 
had  on  foot,  or  in  preparation ;  and,  in  particular,  the 
want  of  specie,  which  was  every  where  most  severely 
felt,  it  was  stipulated  that  an  issue  of  paper,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  five  millions  sterling,  should  take  place  in  the 
Prussian  states,  guaranteed  by  the  three  powers,  of 
which  two- thirds  were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Rus- 
sia, and  one-third  at  that  of  Prussia ;  the  ultimate 
liquidation  of  the  notes,  which  were  payable  to  bearer, 
being  fixed  for  the  1st  July  1815,  or  six  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
and  undertaken  in  the  proportion  of  three-sixths  by 
England,  two-sixths  by  Russia,  and  one-sixth  by  i  Ann.  n«ff. 
Prussia.  And  although  the  treaty,  by  its  letter,  was  JJJJ  *^6- 
to  continue  only  during  the  year  1813,  yet  the  high  pen, 
contracting  parties,  both  in  this  and  the  Prussian  m £! Jm,xu# 
treaty,1   agreed  to  concert  anew  on   the  aid  they  **•*£*• 

•  Ante,  vii.  768. 
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chap,   were  to  afford  each  other  in  the  event  of  the  war 

LXX. 

being  prolonged  beyond  that  period ;  and,  in  parti- 


1813. 


cular,  "  reciprocally  engaged  not  to  negotiate  sepa- 
rately with  their  common  enemies,  nor  to  sign  any 
peace,  Jjruce,  or  convention  whatsoever,  otherwise 
than  by  mutual  consent." 

A  supplementary  treaty  was  signed  between  Great 
Convention  Britain  and  Russia,  at  Peterswaldau,  on  July  6,  for 
wJdu,™"  the  regulation  of  the  German  legion  in  the  service 
July  6.      Qf  Russia.     It  was  stipulated  that  the  expense  of 
this  legion,  which  was  to  be  raised  to  ten  thousand 
men,  should  be  undertaken  by  the  British  govern* 
ment,  and,  in  return,  should  be  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  officered  according  to  their  recommenda- 
1  M"tj°,    tion.     The  estimated  expense  of  each  man  was  taken 
573.        at  L.10, 15s.  overhead,  including  pay  and  provisions; 
awir Ann".  a  curiou*  *ud  valuable  fact,  as  indicating  the  wide 
Reg.  1813 ; difference  between  the  cost  of  military  armaments  on 

State  Pa- 

pert,  357,  the  continent  and  in  this  country,  where  the  charges 
359>        per  head  are  nearly  three  times  as  great.1 

So  excessive  did  the  want  of  specie  become  in  Ger- 
Convention  many,  in  the  autumnal  months  of  this  year,  from  the 
r!gaH.d^n  enormous  demands  of  the  multitudes  of  armed  men 
tbeittue     wh0  were  assembled  within  a  narrow  space  on  its 

of  paper 

money.  surface,  that  England  was  again  obliged  to  interpose 
sept.  30.  .^  inexhaU8tible  public  credit  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
By  a  supplementary  convention,  signed  at  London  on 
the  30th  September,  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain engaged  to  propose  to  Parliament  a  measure 
whereby  bills  of  credit  in  favour  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  King  of  Prussia  should  be  issued  by  the 
English  exchequer,  to  the  extent  of  L.2,500,000,  or 
15,000,000  Prussian  thalers ;  one  million  to  be  put 
monthly  into  circulation,  and  payable  in  specie  one 
month  after  the  ratification  of  a  general  peace,  at 
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offices  in  such  towns  in  the  north  of  Germany  as  the   chap. 
British  government,  in  concert  with  the  courts  of  St    LXX 


Petersburg  and  Berlin,  should  point  out ;  with  an    l813- 
option  to  the  holders,  instead  of  receiving  payment 
in  specie  then,  to  fund  them  in  a  stock  bearing  six 
per  cent     A  similar  treaty  was,  on  the  same  day, 
signed  with  Prussia,  which  power  obtained  one-third 
of  the  proposed  sum  ;  the  other  two- thirds  being  at 
tiie  disposal   of  Russia.     These   stipulations  were 
immediately  carried  into  effect  by  the  British  govern* 
ment ;  the  issue  took  place,  and  had  the  effect  of  in- 
stantly providing  the  requisite  supply  of  circulating 
medium  in  Germany  and  Russia,  which  passed  at 
par  with  specie  through  all  the  north  of  Europe.    A 
memorable  instance  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  na- 
tional credit  on  human  transactions,  and  of  the  inex- 
haustible resources  of  a  country  which  was  thus  able, 1  Set  Con- 
at  the  close  of  a  war  of  twenty  years'  duration,  not  only  Mri^1* 
to  furnish  subsidies  of  vast  amount  to  the  continental  s°p-  *«• 
states,  but  to  guarantee  the  circulation  of  their  own  and  sch«ii, 
dominions,  and  cause  its  notes  of  hand  to  pass  like  gold  ^ea^lnd 
through  vast  empires,  extending  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Aon-  *•*• 

^  r  °  1813.  State 

wall  of  China,  which,  but  a  few  months  before,  had  Pap«n, 
been  arrayed  in  inveterate  hostility  against  it.1  361' 

With  Sweden  also,  a  treaty  already  alluded  to 
had  been  concluded  at  an  earlier  period,  which  in  Treaty  of 
the  end  was  attended  with  the  most  important  con-  ^kg  °^ 
sequences  to  the  deliverance  of  Europe.     By  this  den»  M*rch 

3   ]813 

treaty,  signed  at  Stockholm  on  the  3d  March  1813,  ' 
it  was  provided  that  the  King  of  Sweden  should 
employ  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  men,  in  concert 
with  the  Russian  troops,  in  such  operations  as  should 
be  agreed  on,  in  the  north  of  Germany ;  in  consi- 
deration of  which  the  British  government  agreed  to 
pay  yearly  the  sum  of  L.  1,000,000,  by  monthly 
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chap,  instalments.      Great  Britain  engaged  to  cede  the 

LXX.  •  o^d 

island  of  Guadaloupe  in  the  West  Indies  to  Sweden, 


181S-  and  Sweden  promised  to  give  the  British  subjects 
the  right  of  entrepot  in  the  three  harbours  of  Got- 
tenberg,  Carlsham,  and  Stralsund.  Finally,  the 
British  government  acceded  to  the  convention  al- 
ready concluded  between  the  cabinets  of  St  Peters- 
burg and  Stockholm  for  the  cession  of  Norway  in 
perpetuity  to  the  Swedish  crown,  and  engaged,  if 
necessary,  to  employ  their  naval  co-operation  along 
with  the  Swedish  or  Russian  forces.  This  last  ar- 
ticle has  been  severely  condemned  by  the  French 
writers,  as  an  adoption  by  the  Allies,  of  Napoleon's 
system  of  transferring  kingdoms  and  spoliating 
crowns ;  but,  in  answer  to  this,  it  is  enough  to  ob- 
serve that  though  Russia,  prior  to  Napoleon's  inva- 
sion, had  been  in  amity  with  the  cabinet  of  Denmark, 
yet  that  power  had  adhered  to  his  standard  when  the 
war  of  1812  commenced  ;  and  against  England  the 
» Aon.  Reg.  Danish  court  had  been  in  a  state  of  violent  hostility 
ptj«ri,356*ever  since  1807.  Having  thus  made  their  election 
Martin^     to  cast  in  their  fortunes  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 

556!         they  had  no  right  to  complain  if  they  underwent  the 
Schoeii,  x.  £ate  Qf  war  £rom  kjg  anc|  tkejj.  own  enemies.1 

While  the  Allies  were  thus  strengthening  them- 
Affiance  of  selves  by  alliance  for  the  great  struggle  in  which 

D*nmar*kd  ^ey  were  en£a£e<*>  Napoleon,  on  his  part,  had  only 
jaiy  io. '  one  additional  ally  whom  he  gained,  and  that  was 
Denmark,  with  whom  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, was  concluded  on  the  10th  July,  at  Dresden. 
The  English  government  had  made  an  ill-concerted 
attempt  some  time  previously  to  compel  the  court  of 
Copenhagen  to  join  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  squadron  appeared  before  Copenhagen, 
May  3i.    aiM*  demanded  a  categorical  answer  within  forty- 
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eight  hours,  under  the  pain  of  bombardment.     This    lxx?' 
measure,  which,  if  supported  by  an  adequate  force, 
might  have  been  attended  with  the  happiest  effects, 
failed  from  the  want  of  any  military  or  naval  force 
capable  of  carrying  it  into  execution ;  and,  shortly 
after,  the  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  signed 
between  France  and  Denmark.  By  this  treaty,  it  was 
stipulated  that  France  should  declare  war  against  S we-  juij  10. 
den,  and  Denmark  against  Russia,  within  twenty 
hours  after  the  denunciation  of  the  armistice,  concur 
with  all  their  forces  to  the  common  object,  and  mutu- 
ally guarantee  each  other's  possessions.    This  treaty 
secured  to  the  French  troops  a  considerable  support 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  aid  of  twenty  thou- 
sand good  troops — a  succour  of  no  inconsiderable  lgeetmt 
importance,   considering  the   advanced  position  of  »**«*»*• 
Marshal  Davoust  at  Hamburg,  and  the  importance^. \V. 
of  providing,  a  counterpoise  to  the  Crown  Prince  of?1^  F*,n' 
Sweden  in  the  north  of  Germany.1 

Austria,  however,  was  the  important  power  which, 
in  reality,  held  the  balance  between  the  hostile  par-  imp0rtasot 
ties,  and  whose  forces,  hourly  accumulating  behind  [f^^" 
the  Bohemian  hills,  threatened  to  pour  down  with  Austria  now 
irresistible  force  upon  whatever  party  ventured  to 
dispute  its  will.  In  physical  strength,  the  Allies  and 
Napoleon,  as  the  indecisive  result  of  the  late  battles 
proved,  were  very  nearly  matched.  France,  Bavaria, 
and  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  supported  by 
Italy  on  the  one  flank,  and  Denmark  on  the  other, 
were  superior  in  number  of  inhabitants  and  resources 
to  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden ;  while  the  land 
forces  of  England  were  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Peninsular  contests.  It  was 
Austria,  therefore,  with  her  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  in  the  central  salient  bastion  of  Bohemia, 
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chap,  which  in  reality  held  the  balance  ;  and  it  was  hard 

ivy  * 

for  an  ordinary  observer  to  say  to  which  side  she 


1818.    wag  lively  to  incline ;  for,  if  the  direction  of  the 
allied  armies  to  Upper  Silesia,  and  their  abandon- 
ment of  their  natural  line  of  communication  with 
the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  indicated  a  reliance  upon 
the  secret  favour  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  the  family 
alliance  between  Napoleon  and  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg   might   be   expected   to  lead  to   an  opposite 
inclination ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
1  Hard.  xii.  Emperor  of  Austria  would  be  inclined  in  the  end  to 
jom.  iV.9    Pll8h  matters  to  such  extremities  as  to  endanger  the 
3i6, 317.  throne  of  his  own  daughter.1 

In  truth,  however,  the  views  of  Austria  at  this 
views  of  period  were  sufficiently  matured ;  and  it  was  only 
trila  clbi-  the  extreme  circumspection  with  which  she  carried 
net  at  thu  them  into  execution  that  occasioned  any  doubt  as  to 

period.  J 

their  tendency.  Metternich,  who  at  that  period  had 
come  to  acquire  that  direction  of  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  which  he  has  ever  since  enjoyed,  was  too 
clear-sighted  not  to  perceive  the  extraordinary  ad- 
vantages which  fortune  had  now  thrown  in  his  way : 
and  he  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  render  them 
the  means  of  regaining  the  lost  possessions,  and  re- 
storing the  tarnished  lustre  of  the  Austrian  crown. 
He  was  too  well  aware  of  the  insatiable  ambition  by 
which  Napoleon  was  actuated,  as  well  as  the  war- 
like influences  from  within  to  which  he  was  subject, 
to  place  the  slightest  reliance  on  the  promises  of 
moderation  now  so  prodigally  lavished  by  him; 
and  he  saw  little  proof  of  such  a  disposition  in  the 
determination  openly  avowed  to  avenge  the  defec- 
tion of  Prussia  by  entire  extinction,  and  thereby  ren- 
der himself  the  undisputed  master  of  Germany.  By 
his  advice,  therefore,  the  bait  thrown  out  of  resto- 
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ring  Silesia  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg  was  refused  ;    chap. 


lxx. 


and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  came  under  engagements, 
conditional  indeed,  but  sufficiently  explicit  to  autho-  18lS' 
rise  the  King  of  Prussia  to  announce  publicly  in  his 
proclamation  of  7th  May, — "  that  in  a  few  hours  Ma7  7. 
another  power  would  join  itself  to  the  cause  of  the 
Allies."  ,  And  although  the  unforeseen  issue  of  the 
battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  suspended  this  decla- 
ration, and  threw  Saxony,  which  was  all  but  en- 
gaged in  a  similar  policy,  into  the  arms  of  France, 
yet,  in  truth,  there  was  no  variation  of  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  only  the  more  determined,  on  ac- 
count of  the  near  balance  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, to  turn  to  the  best  account  their  all-important 
functions  as  armed  mediators.  Not  only  the  Illy- 
rian  provinces,  but  Lombardy  and  the  Tyrol,  were 
now  openly  talked  of  as  restorations  to  be  demand- 
ed ;  and  the  restitution  of  the  Papal  dominions, 
and  dissolution  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  as 
concessions  to  be  strongly  contended  for.  Still  Aus- 
tria was  most  anxious,  if  she  possibly  could,  to  avoid 
drawing  the  sword  :  and  would  greatly  have  prefer- 
red gaining  these  advantages  by  the  weight  of  her 
armed  mediation,  than  submitting  them  to  the  doubt- 
ful fortune  of  arras.  But  she  was  determined  to  appeal 
to  that  issue  if  her  objects  could  not  be  otherwise 
gained ;  and  these  views  were  clearly  evinced  in  the 
choice  she  made  of  ambassadors  to  send  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  opposite  parties;  for  Stadion,  the 
avowed  enemy  of  the  French  emperor,  was  des-'  Hard. 
patched  to  those  of  the  Allies,1  and  Count  Bubna,^17/^, 
the  declared  advocate  of  peace,  to  those  of  Napoleon  ;!?\816- 

Schoell,  x. 

while  the  Emperor  Francis  himself  repaired  to  the  241. 
cafttle  of  Getschen  in  Bohemia,  to  be  near  the  thea- 
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chap,   tre  of  the  important  diplomatic  negotiations,  by  which, 


LXX. 


to  all  appearance,  the  fate  of  Europe  would  be  de- 
18 ls-    termined.' 

Little  progress  was  made  during  the  first  three 
Commence- weeks  of  the  armistice  in  the  work  of  negotiation. 
th^nego-  Difficulties  arose  from  the  very  outset  as  to  the  form 
wuh°th«     in  which,  and  the  parties  by  whom,  they  should  be 
belligerent  conducted.     The    allied  sovereigns  were    desirous 
powert.      t^at  ^eir  plenipotentiaries  should  not  treat  directly 
with  those  of  France  ;  but  that  both  parties  should 
address    themselves   to  Austria  as   the   mediating 
power ;  and  this  proposition  was  strongly  support- 
ed by  Prince  Metternich  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna.     To  solve  this  difficulty,  he  came  in  per- 
son to  Getschen,  and  an  active  correspondence  there 
took  place  between  him  and  Maret  on  the  part  of 
jane  15.    the  French  emperor.    In  the  course  of  these  letters, 
Maret  strongly  insisted  for  a  categorical  answer  to 
the  question,  whether  France  was  to  regard  Austria 
as  still  its  ally  under  the   treaty  of  14th  March 
1812  ?     To  this  Metternich  replied,  that  the  duties 
of  a  mediator  were  noways  inconsistent  with  those 
of  an  ally  under  the  existing  treaty  ;  and  therefore, 
that  he  at  once  agreed  to  a  convention,  to  supply 
whatever  was  wanting  in  the  original  treaty,  and 
strongly  urged  all  the  powers  to  send  plenipoten- 
1  Maret  to  tiaries  to  Getschen  to  conclude  a  general  pacification. 
mh  j^e'  I*  was  at  length  agreed  that,  to  preserve  the  inde- 
1813.       pendence  essential  to  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties 

Metternich  *  ° 

to  Maret,    of  a  mediator,  the  alliance  should  not  be  considered 
iei3.June  M  broken,  but  only  suspended; — an  equivocal  ex- 
Fain,  ii.     pression,  which  Napoleon  justly  considered  as  equi- 
valent to  its  entire  dissolution.1 

The  next  point  upon  which  difficulties  arose  was 
the  form  in  which  the  negotiations  should  be  con- 
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ducted  ;  and  upon  this  matter  the  variance  was  such.  chap. 

LXX 

that    Metternich   repaired  to  Dresden   in    person, 


in  order  to  arrange  the  basis  of  the  proposed  me-    1813' 
diations  with  the  Emperor,  and  discussions  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance  took  place  between 
them.     They  were  prolonged  till  past  midnight,  and 
have  been  preserved  by  Baron  Fain,  his  private  se-^ain, ii. 
cretary,  and  bear  all  the  stamp  of  originality  and34' 
truth.1 

"  You  are  welcome,  Metternich,"  said  Napoleon, 
as  soon  as  he  was  introduced,  * "  but  wherefore  so  interne* 
late?    We  have  lost  nearly  a> month,  and  your  m©-iJ£2EB 
diation,  from  its  long  inactivity,  has  become  almost u>d.Mefc*- 
hostile*     It  appears  that  it  no  longer  suits  your  ca-june  28. 
binet  to  guarantee  the  integrity  o?  the  French  em.  JS^J* 
pire:  be  it  so ;  but  why  had  you  not  the  candour  totnefornwr- 
make  me  acquainted  with  that  determination  at  an 
earlier  period  ?    It  might  have  modified  my  plans, 
perhaps  prevented   me  from   continuing  the   war. 
When  you  allowed  me  to  exhaust  myself  by  new 
efforts,  you  doubtless  little  calculated  on  such  rapid 
events  as  have  ensued.    I  have  gained,  nevertheless, 
two  battles ;  my  enemies,  severely  weakened,  were 
beginning  to  waken  from  their  illusions,  when  sud- 
denly you  glided  amongst  us,  and  speaking  to  me  of 
armistice  and  mediation,  you  spoke  to  them  of  alli- 
ance and  war.  But  for  your  pernicious  intervention, 
peace  would  have  been  at  this  moment  concluded  be- 
tween the  Allies  and  myself.     What  have  hitherto 
been  the  fruits  of  your  intervention  ?  I  know  of  none 
except  the  treaties  of  Reichenbach  between  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Great  Britain.    They  speak  of  the  acces- 
sion of  a  third  power  to  these  conventions ;  but  you 
have  Stadion  on  the  spot,  and  must  be  better  informed 
on  these  particulars  than  I  am.  You  cannot  deny,  that 
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chap,   since  she  has  assumed  the  office  of  mediator,  Austria 

—has  not  only  ceased  to  be  my  ally,  but  become  my  ene- 

1818.  my  You  were  about  to  declare  yourselves  so  when 
the  battle  of  Lutzen  intervened,  and  by  showing  you 
the  necessity  of  augmenting  your  forces,  made  you 
desirous  of  gaining  time.  You  have  your  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  ready  screened  by  the  Bohemian 
hills  ;  Schwartzenberg  commands  them  ;  at  this  very 
moment  he  is  concentrating  them  in  my  rear ;  and 
it  is  because  you  conceive  yourself  in  a  condition  to 
dictate  the  law  that  you  have  come  to  pay  this  visit 
I  see  through  you,  Metternich ;  your  cabinet  wishes 
to  profit  by  my  embarrassments,  and  augment  them 
as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  recover  a  portion  of 
what  you  have  lost.  The  only  difficulty  you  have 
is,  whether  you  can  gain  your  object  without  6ght- 
ing,  or  whether  you  must  throw  yourselves  boldly 
among  the  combatants ;  you  do  not  know  well  which 
1  Faio  ii  °f  these  lines  to  adopt,  and  possibly  you  have  come 
36, 38.  here  to  seek  more  light  on  the  subject — Well,  what 
i9i,  192.  do  you  want?  let  us  treat."1 

To  this  vehement  attack,  which  embodied  more 
Metter-  truth  than  he  was  willing  to  admit,  Metternich  re- 
plied,  with  studied  address.  "  The  sole  advantage 
which  the  Emperor,  my  master,  proposes,  or  wishes 
to  derive  from  the  present  state  of  affairs,  is,  the  in- 
fluence which  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and  a  respect 
for  the  rights  and  possessions  of  independent  states, 
cannot  fail  to  acquire  from  those  who  are  animated 
with  similar  sentiments.  Austria  wishes  to  esta- 
blish a  state  of  things  which,  by  a  wise  distribution 
of  power,  may  place  the  guarantee  of  peace  under 
the  protection  of  an  association  of  independent  states." 
"  Speak  more  clearly,"  interrupted  the  Emperor;  "come 
at  once  to  the  point ;  but  do  not  forget  that  I  am  a 


nich'i 
reply. 
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soldier  who  would  rather  break  than  bend.     I  have  chap. 

LXX. 

offered  you  Illyria  to  remain  neutral ;  will  that  suf- 


fice ?  My  army  is  amply  sufficient  to  bring  back  the  1813# 
Russians  and  Prussians  to  reason  :  all  that  I  ask  of 
you  is,  to  withdraw  from  the  strife."  "  Ah  !  sire," 
said  Metternich,  eagerly,  "  why  should  your  majesty 
enter  singly  into  the  strife:  why  should  you  not 
double  your  forces  ?  You  may  do  so,  sire !  It  de- 
pends only  on  you  to  add  our  forces  to  your  own. 
Yes,  matters  have  come  to  that  point  that  we  can 
no  longer  remain  neutral :  we  must  be  either  for  you 
or  against  you." 

At  these  words  the  Emperor  conducted  Metternich 
into  a  cabinet  apart,  the  tables  of  which  were  covered  Napoleon's 
with  maps,  and  for  some  time  their  conversation replj* 
could  not  be  overheard.  In  a  little,  however,  the 
voice  of  Napoleon  was  again  audible  above  its  ordi- 
nary pitch.  "What!  not  only  Illyria,  but  the  half  of 
Italy,  and  the  return  of  the  Pope  to  Rome,  and 
Poland,  and  the  abandonment  of  Spain,  Holland,  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  Switzerland  !  And 
this  is  what  you  call  the  spirit  of  moderation  i  You 
are  intent  only  on  profiting  by  every  chance  which 
offers ;  you  alternately  transport  your  alliance  from 
one  camp  to  the  other,  in  order  to  be  always  a  sharer 
in  the  spoil,  and  you  yet  speak  to  me  of  your  respect 
for  the  rights  of  independent  states !  You  would 
have  Italy;  Russia,  Poland;  Sweden,  Norway;  Prus- 
sia, Saxony ;  and  England,  Holland  and  Belgium  : 
in  fine,  peace  is  only  a  pretext ;  you  are  all  intent  on 
dismembering  the  French  empire!  And  Austria 
thinks  she  has  only  to  declare  herself,  to  crown  such  an 
enterprize !  You  pretend  here,  with  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  to  make  the  ramparts  of  Dantzic,  Custrin,  Glo- 

gau,  Magdeburg,  Wesel,  Mayence,  Antwerp,  Alex- 
voi~  ix.  Z 
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chap,  andria,  Mantua — in  fine,  all  the  6trong  places  of 
Europe,  sink  before  you,  of  which  I  did  not  obtain 


LXX. 


1813#  possession  but  by  the  force  of  victories!  And  I, 
obedient  to  your  policy,  am  to  evacuate  Europe,  of 
which  I  still  hold  the  half ;  recall  my  legions  across 
the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees ;  subscribe  a 
treaty  which  would  be  nothing  but  a  vast  capi- 
tulation ;  and  place  myself  at  the  mercy  of  those 
of  whom  I  am  at  this  moment  the  conqueror  I  And 
it  is  when  my  standards  still  float  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Vistula  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder ;  when  my 
victorious  army  is  at  the  gates  of  Berlin  and  Bres- 
lau  ;  when  in  person  I  am  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  ;  that  Austria,  without  striking 
a  blow,  without  drawing  a  sword,  expects  to  make 
me  subscribe  such  conditions !  And  it  is  my  father- 
in-law  that  has  matured  such  a  project ;  it  is  he  that 
sends  you  on  such  a  mission!  In  what  position 
would  he  place  me  in  regard  to  the  French  people  ? 
Does  he  suppose  that  a  dishonoured  and  mutilated 
«  F&tn,  ii.  throne  can  be  a  refuge  in  France  for  his  son-in-law 
?J'42\.    and  grandson?     Ah!  Metternich,  how  much  has 

Hard.  »i,  °  . 

193, 194.  England  given  you  to  make  war  upon  me?nl  * 

This  violent  apostrophe  was  delivered  while  Na- 

Caim  con-  poleon,  strongly  excited,  was  striding  up  and  down 

WatUiich.  the  apartment ;  and  at  the  last  insulting  expression, 

which  nothing  in  the  character  or  conduct  of  the 

Austrian  diplomatist  could  for  an  instant  justify, 

•  The  authenticity  and  accuracy  of  this  remarkable  conversation  and 
anecdote  formerly  rested  only  on  Baron  Fain's  account  of  the  scene, 
which,  although  worthy  of  all  credit  from  the  character  of  the  writer, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  a  little  influenced  by  his  evident  partiality  for 
the  French  hero,  in  whose  service  he  was ;  but  it  is  now  entirely  coo* 
firmed,  in  every  particular,  by  the  corroborating  testimony  of  Capefigue, 
who  derived  his  information  from  Metternich  himself. — See  Capefwui, 
Histoire  de  f  Europe  pendant  C Empire,  x.  141. 
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the  Emperor  let  his  hat,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,   chap. 
fall  to  the  ground.      Metternich  turned  pale,    but    LXX' 


without  making  the  movement  to  raise  it  which  his    1813< 
politeness  would  at  any  other  moment  have  dictated,  •  Fain,  ii. 
suffered  him  to  pass  and  repass  it  several  times,  and43' 
at  length  the  Emperor  kicked  it  aside  himself.1 

After  a  pause  of  some  minutes'  duration,  during 
which  not  a  word  passed  on  either  side,  Napoleon  Convention 
became  more  tractable,  and,  reverting  to  fair  words, ^wtria  and 
contended  only  for  a  congress,  which  should  continue  Franoe  fora 

mediation* 

its  sittings  even  during  hostilities,  in  case  they  should  jnne  so. 
recommence.      A  convention   in   consequence  was 
agreed  upon,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
congress  should  meet  at  Prague,  at  latest  on  the  5th 
July,  and  that  Austria  should  procure  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  armistice  to  the  10th  August.     The  con-  Jime  30 
vention  set  out  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  offer 
of  his  mediation,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon,  "  for  a  general  or  continental  peace." 
By  this  means,  Metternich  gained  a  great  advantage 
over  Napoleon,  inasmuch  as  he  drove  him  out  of  his 
favourite  project  of  a  convention  of  separate  powers 
to  treat  for  peace,  and  won  him  over  to  the  accep- 
tance of  Austria's  mediation,  which  he  had  so  much*  Fain,  i. 
at  heart,  and  which  was  so  obviously  calculated  to  Ha'rd  'xVu 
augment  the  influence  of  that  country  in  the  ap-l94»196* 
proaching  negotiations.* 

Nothing  deflnitive,  however,  was  as  yet  settled 
as  to  the  intentions  of  Austria  :  she  had  gained  her  intelligence 
object  of  interposing  her  mediation  between   theJlL^TJ^ 
belligerent  powers ;  but  it  was  uncertain  to  which  *»• of  the 
side  she  would  ultimately  incline,  and  Metternich  Victoria, 
had   openly  avowed,  that  if  the  French    emperor  June  30. 
would  accede  to  the  terms  which  she  proposed,  he 
would  throw  his  whole  two  hundred  thousand  men 
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chap,  into  the. scale  in  his  favour.     But  at  this  decisive 

LXX. 

moment,  big  with  the  fate  of  Europe  and  of  the  world, 


181 3a    the  star  of  England  prevailed,  and  Wellington,  with 
irresistible  force,  cast  his  sword  into  the  balance.   On 
June  so.    the  morning  of  the  30th  June,  on  the  evening  of  which 
day  the  convention  with  Austria  was  signed,  Napoleon 
received  by  express  the  details  of  the  Battle  of 
Vittoria,  by  which  a  deathblow  had  been  given 
to  the  French  power  in  the  Peninsula,  and  his  armies 
had  been  swept  as  by  a  whirlwind  from  the  north 
and  west  of  Spain.     It  was  not  difficult  to  see,  there- 
fore, to  what  cause  his  ready  accession  to  the  conven- 
tion had  been  owing.     Metternich  had  no  sooner 
Juij  1.      regained  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  headquarters,  than 
he  also  received  the  same   important  intelligence, 
juij  6.      which  was  followed  a  few  days  after  by  the  most 
complete  proof  of  the  decisive  nature  of  the  victory, 
i  Hard.  xii.  in  the  announcement  that,  six  days  after  the  battle 
P*in,  a.  64.  was  fought — vis.  on  the  27th  June — not  one  man  of 
Load.  86.  tjje  8eventy  thousand   who  there  combated  under 

^  nib.  ix.  * 

323.         the  standards  of  Joseph  remained  *  on  the  Spanish 
territory.1 

Great  and  decisive  was  the  influence  which  this 
vvtinflo*  immense  achievement  exercised  on  the  conferences 
hTxeWrcLti  at  Prague.  ••  Metternich/'  says  Fain,  «  could  not 
od  the  imw  faj]    to  learn  the  details  of  this  victory  from  the 

of  the  nego*  _ 

tutiona.  mouths  of  the  English  themselves,  the  moment  he 
returned  to  Bohemia ;  and  we  shall  soon  see  the  fatal 
influence  which  it  exercised  on  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations."  "  The  impression  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton's success,"  says  Lord  Londonderry,  "  was  strong 
and  universal,  and  produced  ultimately,  in  my  opinion, 
the  recommencement  of  hostilities."  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  the  English  and  French  diplomatists 
then  on  the  spot,   should  thus  concur  as  to  the 
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influence  of  this  great  victory  on  the  issue  of  the   chap. 

Ma  JL  4\» 


negotiations.     The  Peninsular  contest  was  now  de- 
cided  :   it   was  no    longer   a   consummate  general  * 

maintaining  with  inferior  means  a  painfiil  defensive 
conflict,  but  a  victorious  chief  at  the  head  of  the 
military  force  of  three  nations,  who,  after  expelling 
the  enemy  from  the  soil  which  they  had  polluted, 
was  preparing  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  carry  his 
triumphant  standards  into  the  heart  of  France.  A 
hundred  thousand  men,  assembled  round  the  standards 
of  Wellington,  awaited  only  the  fall  of  the  frontier 
fortresses  to  descend  like  a  torrent  from  the  Pyrenees, 
and  inundate  the  valley  of  the  Garonne.  The  charm 
of  Napoleon's  invincibility  was  at  an  end ;  disaster 
had  overtaken  his  arms  alike  in  the  south  as  in  the 
north  of  Europe ;  no  snows  existed  to  extenuate  the 
last  calamity ;  and  the  only  question  Austria  had  to  t  p«n,  h. 
consider  was,  whether  she  should  voluntarily  ally Umd*  ,88, 
herself  to  a  sinking  empire  and  a  falling  cause.1 

Fully  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  dis- 
aster, Napoleon  took  immediate  and  vigorous  steps  so«u is  »nt 
to  arrest  it.     Aware  that  the  disunion  among  his^din"^*" 
generals  had  been  one  great  cause  of  the  loss  of  the*?**™*0 
Peninsula,  he  immediately  sent  for  the  ablest  of  his 
marshals,  Soult,  and  dispatched  him  to  the  theatre  of 
war  in  the  Pyrenees,  with  full  powers  as  "  lieutenant  juij  s. 
of  the  Emperor,"   and  instructions  to  defend   the 
passes  of  those  mountains  to  the  last  extremity; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  orders  were  dispatched  to 
Suchet  to  evacuate  Valencia,  and  fall  back  behind 
the  Ebro  into  Catalonia.     Thus,  on  all  sides,  the 
vast  fabric  of  French  power  in  Spain  was  crumbling  •  Fab,  u. 


into  ruins  ;  a  single  deathblow  on  the  decisive  point  Hwd  A 


81. 

H«r 

had  sufficed  to  lay  the  huge  edifice,9  painfully  raised  1 98, 199. 
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chap,  during  five  successive  years,  and  by  fifty  victories,  in 
—the  dust. 


1813.        Frojn  this  moment  all  prospect  of  peace  was  aban- 
Napoieon's  doned  :  the  views  of  both  parties  were  mainly  directed 

for  w«tion9  *°  war>  anc*  ^e  negotia^ons  at  Prague  were  used  but 
as  a  cover,  on  both  sides,  to  gain  time  for  completing 
their  preparations.  On  the  5th  July,  only  four  days 
after  the  disastrous  intelligence  from  Spain  had  been 
received,  Marshal  St  Cyr  set  out  on  a  special  com- 
mission from  the  Emperor  to  inspect  the  whole 
frontier  passes  into  Bohemia,  and  report  upon  the 

July  5.  forces  necessary  to  guard  them,  and  the  amount  of 
the  enemy's  troops  which  were  collected  within  the 
mountain  screen.  Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  in  all 
directions  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for 
the  resumption  of  hostilities.  Making  Dresden  his 
headquarters,  he  was  incessantly  occupied  in  inspec- 
tions of  the  fortifications  of  that  city  and  the  adjoin- 
ing forts,  reviewing  the  numerous  carps  d'armee 
which  were  now  assembled  in  its  vicinity,  or  corre- 
sponding with  the  different  marshals  who  were  sta- 
tioned so  as  to  maintain  the  line  of  that  river  from 

Jul/7.  the  Bohemian  mountains  to  the  sea.  One  day  he 
went  by  Torgau  to  Wittemberg,  reviewing  troops 
and  inspecting  the  fortifications  at  both  places ;  the 

jni7  9.  next  he  set  out  by  Dessau  for  Magdeburg,  and  thence 
returned  by  Leipsic  to  Dresden.  On  another  occa- 
sion he  minutely  inspected  the  fortifications  of  Koenig- 
stein,  and  the  famous  intrenched  camp  of  Pirna,  of 
which  the  mouldering  lines  were  renovated  and 
strengthened.  Such  was  his  activity,  that  he  not 
unfrequently  made  a  circuit  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
leagues  on  horseback,  or  in  his  carriage,  in  a  single 
afternoon.     When  not  himself  inspecting  the  envi- 
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rons  of  Dresden,  he  was  constantly  poring  over  the   chap. 
map,  with   his    battalions  of    many-coloured  pins 


placed  in  almost  every  conceivable  situation,  some-  18l3# 
times  in  the  Bohemian  passes,  sometimes  in  the l  odei.  i. 
Saxon  plains ;  so  that  it  was  hardly  possible  that^  **4m 
hostilities  should  take  place  on  any  ground  with20'21- 
which  he  was  not  acquainted,  or  under  any  com- mat.  mu. 
biuation  which  he  had  not  considered.1  "'  61a 

These  minute  investigations  were  preliminary  to 
a  design  which  Napoleon  had  profoundly  conceived,  Hit  plan*  of 
and  which  he  most  ably  carried  into  execution,  of th?  •?"" . 

J  '         paigo,  and 

making  Dresden  the  centre  and  pivot  of  his  defensive  measures 
line  on  the  Elbe,  and  of  taking  his  last  stand  there  £^h*f*~ 
for  the  empire  of  Germany.  The  situation  of  the1*1"*"* 
ground  in  its  environs  was  eminently  favourable  to 
such  a  design.  The  Elbe,  in  issuing  from  Bohemia, 
makes  its  way  into  the  Saxon  plains  between  two 
huge  rocks,  which  restrain  the  course  of  the  river 
and  master  its  direction.  Their  summits  overlook 
the  whole  valley  in  which  the  river  flows :  that  on 
the  rigHt  bank  is  named  the  Lilienstein,  that  on  the 
left  the  Koenigstein.  These  two  immense  piles  of 
stone  may  be  regarded  as  the  advanced  sentinels  of 
Dresden.  On  the  Koenigstein  was  already  placed  a 
fortress  of  the  same  name,  which  was  altogether 
impregnable  to  open  force,  and  at  its  foot  stands  the 
camp  of  Pirna,  to  which  the  wars  of  the  Great 
Frederick  had  given  immortality.  On  the  opposite 
rock,  the  Lilienstein,  works  were  established  which 
communicated  by  two  bridges  with  the  opposite 
fortress,  and  the  two  together  were  intended  to  com- 
mand the  defile,  and  cover  an  intrenched  camp  for 
sixty  thousand  men.  The  lines  of  defence  at  this 
point  extended  from  Gieshubel  across  to  Stolpen, 
the  ancient  citadel  of  which,  built  on  the  flat  summit 
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chap,   of  the   basalt,   was   strengthened    with   additional 
lxx.    work8 ;  an(]  the  bridges  which  they  commanded  served 


1813.    as  a  communication,  not  only  between  the  opposite 

fortresses,  but  between  the  armies  on  the  right  and 

left  bank  in  Silesia  and  Lusatia.     The  traveller  in 

the  places  now  described,  will  recognise  the  well- 

olfhfr*    known  features  of  those  magic  scenes,  where,  amidst 

ode),  m.    awful  precipices,  sable  forests,  sounding  cataracts. 

Fain,  ii.     and  spacious  streams,  he  regains  in  the  heart  of 

Paftonai    Germany  the  images  and  the  enchantment  of  Alpine 

obwrrajion.  solitude.' 

Nor  was  it  only  at  the  great  mountain-gate  from 
Works  Bohemia  into  Saxony  that  the  care  of  the  Emperor 
Dmfan,  was  bestowed  ;  Dresden  itself  was  the  object  of  his 
and  on  the  anxious  solicitude.  Being  but  imperfectly  fortified, 
the  gaps  in  its  walls  were  filled  up  by  ditches  and 
palisades,  which  completed  the  circuit:  the  moul- 
dering masonry  of  the  old  bastions  was  repaired, 
their  ditches  cleaned  out  and  filled  with  water ;  while 
five  large  redoubts,  connected  together  by  strong 
palisades,  were  constructed  further  out,  the  fire  from 
which  intersected  the  whole  intervening  space,  and 
rendered  it  impossible  to  approach  the  town  till  part 
of  them,  at  least,  was  taken.  The  value  of  these 
redoubts  was  strongly  felt  in  the  campaign  which 
followed  ;  they  saved  the  French  army  from  a  death- 
blow within  a  few  days  after  the  resumption  of 
hostilities  ;  and  so  anxious  was  the  Emperor  for  their 
ccjmpletion,  that  fifteen  thousand  peasants,  conscribed 
from  all  parts  of  Saxony,  were,  during  the  armistice, 
employed  constantly  on  them  night  and  day.  All 
the  fortresses  lower  down  the  river  were,  in  like 
manner,  put  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence; 
cannon  mounted  on  all  their  embrasures,  and  stores 
and  provisions  for  a  long  siege  laid* in  by  convoys 
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from  France,  and  requisitions  from  all  the  adjoining  chap. 
country.      Hamburg,   in  particular,  which  formed 


1813. 


the  last  of  this  iron  chain  stretched  along  the  Elbe, 
was  strengthened  with  additional  works,  its  old 
rampart  repaired  and  its  ditches  cleaned  out ;  while, 
under  the  able  direction  of  General  Haxoand  Colonel 
Ponthon,  new  outworks  were  formed  to~a  consider- 
able distance  round  the  walls,  which  carried  the  axe 
of  desolation  through  the  charming  gardens  and 
villas  which  had  so  long  constituted  the  delight  of 
that  luxurious  people.  But  their  tears  and  entreaties 
were  alike  unavailing ;  -the  rising  redoubt  ploughed 
equally  through  the  scenes  of  festivity  and  the  abode 
of  joy ;  the  disconsolate  owners,  turned  adrift  on  the 
world,  were  ridiculed  when  they  sought  indemnifi- 
cation: while  the  methodical  genius  of  Marshal 
Davoust,  always  fully  alive  when  money  was  to  be 
extorted  from  a  suffering  people,  contrived,  during 
the  six  months  of  his  occupation,  to  extract  such  im- 
mense sums  from  this  industrious  community,  as 
would  have  been  reckoned  impossible  by  the  generals 
of  any  other  nation,  and  passed  as  fabulous  in  any  i  odei.  i. 
other  age  but  that  which  saw  the  arts  of  extortion  Jf  j4f "■' 
brought  to  perfection  by  the  generals  of  the  French 
Revolution.1  * 

*  Davoust  levied  a  contribution  of  40,000,000  francs,  or  L.  1,600,000, 
on  the  city  of  Hamburg ;  and  as  the  magistrates  were  utterly  unable 
to  produce  such  a  sum,  he  took  possession  of  the  bank,  and  carried  off 
the  whole  specie  which  it  contained,  amounting  to  more  than  half1  the 
sum,  and  levied  the  remainder  without  mercy*  from  the  inhabitants, 
Hamburg  at  this  period  contained  about  107,000  inhabitants,  being 
a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  number  at  present  in  Glasgow ;  and 
taking  into  view  the  difference  between  the  value  of  money  in  the  two 
countries,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  this  burden  was  not  less  in 
amount  than  four  millions  sterling  would  be  upon  Glasgow  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  from  this  fact,  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  contributions  levied  by  the  French  generals  on  the  coun- 
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chap.        By  these  means,  though  at  the  expense  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  human  suffering',  a  very  strong 


1813 

line  of  defence  was  obtained  on  the  Elbe.   From  the 
strength  of  rocks  of  Koenigstein  to  the  fields  of  Hamburg,  a 
a"  Eibe°f  *ine  °*  f°rtresse8  extended,  some  of  the  first  order, 
others  of  inferior  strength,  but  all  calculated  to  impede 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  afford  to  Napoleon 
the  inappreciable  advantage  of  transferring  the  seat 
of  his  operations  at  pleasure  from  one  bank  to  the 
other.     Koenigstein,  Dresden,  Torgau,  Wittemberg, 
Magdeburg,  Hamburg,  formed  a  line  of  formidable 
fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  of  aH  of  which  he  was  mas- 
ter;    while   Merseberg,    Erfurth,   and  Wurtzburg 
composed  his  chain  of  fortified  posts  to  the  Rhine. 
Erfurth,  in  particular,  which  lay  in  the  centre  of 
and    commanded    the    main    communication   with 
1  Boot.      France,  was  the  object  of  his  principal  solicitude : 
i8i3,  5,6.  large  stores  of  provisions  were  already  accumulated 
Monthoion  within  its  walls,  and  its  rocky  citadels  assumed  the 
»•  <o.        aspect  of  formidable  forts.     The  active  genius  of 

Fain  ii    23 

24.  jom.  'Napoleon,  revolving  the  possible  events  of  the  cam- 
364?6*'     Pa]gn»1  was  preparing  against  all  the  changes  which 

tries  which  they  occupied,  and  which  excited  everywhere  such  unbound- 
ed exasperation  against  them.  This,  however,  was  but  a  small  part  ofibe 
losses  sustained  by  the  inhabitants ;  for  Davoust  seized  the  merchandise, 
shipping,  and  movable  property  of  every  description  that  could  be  brought 
to  sale,  and  disposed  of  them  for  the  purposes  of  his  army,  inso- 
much that  the  total  loss  sustained  by  the  inhabitants  was  estimated 
at  four  millions  sterling.  From  the  bank  alone  there  was  taken  no  less 
than  7,500,000  marks,  or  above  L.  1,200,000.  So  sensible  were  the 
French  government  of  these  enormous  spoliations,  that  by  a  treaty  in 
1816  they  agreed  to  pay  to  Hamburg  L.  500,000  by  way  of  indemnity; 
which,  however,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  the 
actual  amount  of  their  losses.  .  So  dreadfully  did  it  suffer  from  these 
exactions,  that  its  population  in  1814  was  reduced  to  67,000  souls,  in- 
stead of  107,000,  which  it  contained  when  it  was  united  to  the  French 
empire. — See  Malte  Brun,  Lib.  124,  voce  Hamburg,  and  Capi- 
flOOB,  x.  271. 
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might  occur;  and  while  he  was  closing  with  iron   chap. 

LXX. 


gates  the  passes  of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  and 
adding  to  the  fortifications  on  the  whole  line  of  the  1813# 
Elbe,  he  was  alternately  preparing  for  a  desperate 
defensive  warfare  on  the  Saxon  plains,  meditating  a 
hostile  eruption  into  the  sands  of  Prussia,  and  tak- 
ing measures  for  an  eventual  retreat  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine. 

The  magnitude  and  vigour,  however,  of  the  Em- 
peror's  preparations  on  the  Elbe,  clearly  evinced  to  **«"»■«■ 
both  his  generals  and  soldiers  hid  determination  to  tho*  piani 
make  that  river  the  base  of  a  desperate  defensive  French 
struggle,  and   gave  rise   to  much  discussion,   and"™7* 
many  sinister  presentiments  in  the  army.   Defensive 
warfare  does  not  suit  the  genius  of  the  French  sol- 
diers, and  it  accordingly  has  rarely,  if  ever,  succeed- 
ed with  them.     Murmurs  loud  and  long  arose  on  all 
sides  against  the  proposed  plan  of  operations.  "  Aus- 
tria," it  was  said,  "  by  opening  the  gates  of  Bohemia 
to  the  allied  forces,  will  enable  them  to  take  the 
whole  line  of  the  Elbe  in  reverse.     Is  the  Emperor 
about  to  expose  himself  to  be  cut  off  from  France  ? 
Instead  of  so  hazardous  a  project,  would  it  not  be 
more  prudent  to  collect  our  garrisons  from  the  Oder 
and   the  Elbe,  leave  those  on  the  Vistula  to  their 
fate,  and,  with  all  the  troops  which  can  be  collected, 
retire  to  a  defensive  position  on  the  Saale,  and  if 
necessary  to  the  Rhine  ?     Serious  losses  indeed  will 
be  incurred  by  such  a  system,  and  a  cloud  be  thrown 
over  the  star  of  the  empire;  but  can  it  any  longer 
be  maintained  in  its  former  brilliancy,  and  is  it  not  26,  2& 
better  to  lose  a  part  than  endanger  the  whole  ?" ! 

These  representations  came  from  too  respectable 
quarters,  and  were  in  themselves  too  much  founded  ^aP°leon,i 
in  common  sense,  to  permit  the  Emperor  entirely  to 
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chap,  disregard  them ;  and  therefore  he  laboured,  in  conver- 

ivy  ° 

1—sation  with  his  marshals,  to  explain  the  grounds  con- 

18 IS.  nected  with  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation,  and  the 
general  interests  of  his  empire,  on  which  his  plan  of 
operations  was  based — •"  It  is  quite  true,"  said  he, 
"that  you  should  not  lightly  hazard  your  line  of  com- 
munications—every tyro  in  the  military  art  knows 
that ;  but  at  the  same  time,  when  great  interests  are 
wound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  a  particular  posi- 
tion, it  must  often  be  maintained  at  all  hazards:  we 
must  have  courage  to  apply  the  torch  to  our  vessels. 
What  would  the  defensive  system  which  you  advo- 
cate reduce  us  to  ? — losses  greater  than  would  result 
from  the  loss  of  ten  pitched  battles.  We  now  re- 
quire a  complete  triumph.  The  question  is  no  longer 
the  abandonment  of  such  or  such  a  position :  our 
political  superiority  is  at  stake ;  the  enemy  would 
reduce  it,  and  on  it  our  existence  depends.  Are 
you  afraid  I  shall  be  too  much  in  the  air  in  the 
heart  of  Germany  ?  Was  I  not  in  a  position  still 
more  hazardous  at  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Wa- 
gram  ?  From  Areola  to  this  day,  all  the  important 
steps  I  have  taken  have  been  hazards  of  that  descrip- 
tion, and  in  so  doing  I  have  only  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  other  illustrious  conquerors.*  If  the  ene- 
my debouche  from  Bohemia  in  my  rear,  it  will  be 
precisely  in  order  to  compel  the  retrograde  move- 
ment which  you  would  have  me  voluntarily  under- 

*  "  Did  Alexander,  Hanm'bal,  or  Caesar,  occupy  themselves  about 
their  line  of  retreat,  when  the  moment  had  come  to  combat  for  the 
empire  of  the  world  ?  And  what  would  have  happened  if  Alexander 
had  been  beaten  on  the  Indus,,  or  Hannibal  at  Cannae,  or  Caesar  on 
the  promontory  of  Dyrrachium  ?  In  the  campaign  of  1805  I  was  about 
to  have  Prussia  in  my  rear;  I  was  engaged  in  the  depths  of  Moravia; 
retreat  across  Germany  was  impossible  ;  but  nevertheless  I  conquered 
at  Austerliiz.     In  1606,  when  my  columns  entered  the  Thuringian 
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take.     I  am  not  in  the  air  in  Germany,  when  I  rest  chap. 

LXX 

on  all  the  strong  places  of  the  Elbe.  — 

**  Dresden  is  the  pivot  on  which  all  my  operations  1813* 
will  turn.  From  Berlin  to  Prague,  the  enemy  is 
disseminated  over  an  immense  circle,  of  which  I 
occupy  the  centre;  his  corps  must  make  immense 
detours  to  concentrate,  whereas  mine,  moving  on  an 
interior  line  of  communication*,  will  not  have  half  the 
ground  to  go  over.  Wherever  I  am  not  in  person, 
my  generals  must  learn  to  wait  for  me,  without  com- 
mitting any  thing  to  hazard.  Do  you  suppose  it  likely 
.that  the  Allies  will  be  able,  for  any  length  of  time, 
to  maintain  the  unity  requisite  for  such  extended 
operations?  And  may  not  I  reasonably  expect, 
sooner  or  later,  to  surprise  them  in  some  false  move- 
ments ?  They  will  throw  detached  parties  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine.  I  expect  it — I  am  prepared 
for  it  Independent  of  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses 
on  that  line — Mayence,  Wesel,  Erfurth,  Wurtzburg 
— Augereau  is  collecting  a  corps  of  observation  on  the 
Maine.  Should  they  have  the  audacity  to  interpose 
in  force  between  our  fortified  lines  on  the  Elbe  and 
the  Rhine,  I  will  straightway  enter  into  Bohemia ; 
and  it  is  I  who  will  threaten  their  rear.  A  few 
Cossacks,  it  is  true,  may  insult  our  departments  bor- 
dering on  the  Rhine ;  but  the  National  Guard  will 
suffice  to  repel  them,  and  the  transference  of  the  seat 
of  war  to  the  gates  of  Mayence  would  be  attended 
with  consequences  of  a  very  different  description. 

forests,  Austria  was  marching  on  my  communications,  and  Spain  was 
about  to  cross  the  Pyrenees ;  but  I  conquered  at  Jena.  In  1809,  when 
I  had  to  contend  with  the  waves  of  the  Danube,  Hungary  and  Tyrol 
were  insurgent  on  either  flank,  and  Prussia  was  preparing  to  descend  to 
Franconia,  and  the  English  menaced  Antwerp ;  but  still  I  conquered 
at  Wagram."— Na*oleon  in  Montholon,  ii.  11;  and  Las  Cases,  Hi. 
128, 1*29. 
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chap.  It  is  very  natural  that  the  Saxons  should  be  desirous 

LXX. 

to  remove  the  war  from  their  territory  ;  but  is  it  our 


1813    interest  as  Frenchmen  to  re-echo  their  complaints? 

It  is  in  the  Saxon  plains  that  the  fate  of  Germany  is 

about  to  be  decided.     I  repeat  it ;  the  position  which 

I  occupy  presents  such  advantages,  that  the  enemy, 

even  though  victorious  in  ten  battles,  could  hardly 

force  me  back  to  the  Rhine  :  while  a  single  victory, 

gained  by  me,  by  bringing  our  eagles  to  the  capitals 

of  the  enemy,  and  delivering  our  garrisons  on  the 

Oder  and  the  Vistula,  would  speedily  bring  the  Allies 

to  terms.     I  have  calculated  every  thing ;  fortune 

m  us  t  now  decide  the  event.   However  good  my  reasons 

i  Fajn,  H.   may  be,  I  know  that  I  shall  be  judged  of  accord- 

29,  si.      jng  to  the  event ;  it  is  the  rigorous  law  of  history.1 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  Emperor  entertained 

Porcei  of    such  an  opinion  on  his  chances  of  success  in  the  posi- 

N.poieon  at  t jon  which  he  held  at  Dresden,  for  the  forces  which 

the  conclu- 
sion of  the    he  had  accumulated  for  its  defence  were  immense. 

u  ••'  By  vast  efforts,  the  conscripts  and  reserves  had  been 
so  completely  brought  up  to  the  Elbe,  that  the  army 
ready  to  recommence  hostilities  was  raised  to  four 
hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  nearly  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  were  effective,  and  present 
with  the  eagles.*     This  immense  force  carried  with 

*  These  numbers  are  ascertained  in  an  authentic  manner,  and  on  the 
best  possible  evidence — the  confidential  correspondence  of  Napoleon 
himself  at  that  period  with  the  marshals  commanding  his  armies.  On 
the  17th  August  18)3,  be  wrote  to  Marshal  St  Cyr, — "  The  army  of 
Buntzlau,  in  Silesia,  is  130,000  or  140,000  strong,  independent  of  the 
Guard,  which  is  50,000.  Poniatowsky,  Kellerman,  St  Cyr,  and  Van- 
dam  me,  have  70,000  opposite  to  Gabel  in  Bohemia.  The  Duke  of 
Reg-gio  is  at  the  head  of  80,000  men  near  Magdeburg*  besides  10,000 
in  that  fortress.  The  Prince  of  Echmuhl  is  at  the  head  of  25,000 
French  and  15,000  Danes  at  Hamburg;  in  Torgau  and  Wittemberg  are 
20,000.  It  is  clear  that  400,000  men,  resting  on  tuck  a  chain  of  for- 
tresses as  those  of  the  Elbe,  and  which  may,  at  pleasure,  debouche  by 
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them  no  lees  than  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  chap. 
-cannon,  of  which  two  hundred  were  the  redoubted 


artillery  of  the  Guard,  in  the  finest  possible  condition.    18l3# 
The  caissons  were  all  replenished,  vast  military  stores 
collected,  and  the  materiel  of  the  army,  generally 
speaking,  in  good,  that  of  the  Guard  in  the  most  ad- 
mirable, order.  The  cavalry  was  the  only  arm  which 
was  deficient :  that  of  the  reserve,  under  Murat,  was 
only  thirty  thousand ;  the  light  horse  attached  to  the 
different  corps,  fifteen  thousand  men.  Nor  was  money 
wanting;  the  vaults  of  the   Tuileries  had  poured 
forth  their  vast  treasures  with  seasonable  profusion  ; 1  Fain,  u. 
the  whole  corps  of  the  army  had  received  their  pay,  227.    ' 
and  ample  funds  existed  to  carry  on  the  prodigious  '°"> ir- 
fortifications  which  were  every  where  in  progress  to  Bunt. 
render  the  line  of  the  Elbe  impregnable  to  the  forces  jgiT'V 
of  combined  Europe.1 

It  was  by  unheard-of  exertions,  and  wringing 
out  of  the  country  its  last  resources,  however,  that  New  mea- 
so  vast  a  force  had  been  concentrated  for  the  defensive  E^ror  to* 
struggle  in  the  heart  of  Germany.     Aware  of  thehMUn.the 

eo  .  ^  conscripts 

decisive  nature  of  the  contest  which  was  approaching,  to  the  arm/. 
the  Emperor  spared  no  efforts,  either  of  his  own  or 
his  lieutenants,  to  bring  up  every  sabre  and  bayonet 
into  the  field.  The  frequent  desertion  of  the  con- 
scripts, and  numerous  acts  of  license  and  pillage 
which  attended  their  line  of  march,  induced  him  to 
prepare  an  entirely  new  set  of  regulations,  which 
were  rigidly  enforced,  for  restraining  these  disorders, 

Dresden,  Torgau,  Wittemberg,  and  Magdeburg,  are  not  to  be  turned." 

See  Napoleon  to  St   Cyb,  \1th  August  1813  ;  to  Davoust,  \3th 

August  1813  ;  and  to  Oudinot,  \$th  August  1813  ;  St  Cyr,  Histoire 
MiHiairty  iv.  835,  358,  360,  367.  Pieces  Just.  Jomini  accordingly 
states,  "  The  active  army  in  Germany  consisted,  at  the  resumption  of 
Hostilities,  of  400,000  men,  with  1250  pieces  of  cannon."  Jomini, 
Viede  Napoleon,  iv.  361. 
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chap,   and  forcing  on  the  refractory  or  reluctant  levies  to 

LXX 

*  the  scene  of  action.  Every  conscript,  from  the  mo- 
1813.  ment  he  was  clothed  and  armed,  was  considered  a9 
disposable,  and  treated  accordingly.  The  moment 
he  was  drawn,  the  young  soldier  was  hurried  off  to 
the  depot,  arrayed  in  uniform,  armed,  and  that 
very  day  his  military  instruction  commenced.  As 
soon  as  a  hundred  were  assembled,  they  were  marched 
off,  under  the  orders  of  a  captain,  to  the  headquarters 
of  their  regiment,  and  taught  the  manual  and  pla- 
-  toon  exercise  while  walking  along  the  road.  Other 
companies  were  directed  to  the  same  line,  and,  as 
fast  as  they  met,  united  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
battalion  of  march ;  and  these  battalions  again 
joined,  so  as  to  form  a  regiment  of  march.  Before 
crossing  the  Rhine,  these  troops  were  formed  into 
columns  of  march,  over  the  formation  and  organiza- 
tion of  which  the  veteran  Marshal  Kellerman,  sta- 
tioned at  Mayence,  presided.  The  most  rigorous 
discipline  was  enforced  upon  these  moving  columns; 
and  though  it  was  inadequate  to  prevent  dreadful 
disorders,  consequent  on  the  passage  of  such  a  multi- 
tude of  young  men  just  emancipated  from  the 
restraints  of  parental  discipline,  yet  it  augmented  to 
a  surprising  degree  the  number  of  efficient  soldiers 
who  made  their  appearance  round  the  eagles  of  the 
regiments.  All  these  columns  of  march  were  directed 
to  Dresden,  where  the  Emperor  received  daily  re- 
turns of  the  accessions  of  strength  which  his  army  was 
receiving ;  so  that  he  knew  the  exact  force  on  which 
he  could  rely.  No  sooner  was  this  return  made  than 
the  column  of  march  was  dissolved,  and  the  con- 
1  Fain,  ii.  scripts  of  each  regiment,  under  the  direction  of  its 
odJjb  own  °fficers>  to°k  the  route  for  the  regimental  head- 
209.         quarters.1     With  such  rapidity  were  the  military 
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formations  and  discipline  thus  acquired,  that  a  regi-  chap. 
ment  was  reviewed  by  the  Emperor,  and  made  a 


respectable  appearance,  on  the  20th  July  at  Dresden,    1813' 
which  had .  only  been  embodied  in  France  on  the 
27th  May. 

The  concourse  of  so  prodigious  a  number  of  sol- 
diers at  Dresden,  as  well  as  the  continued  residence  AipMt  of 
of  Napoleon,  who,  during  the  armistice,  constantly  twTperlod! 
had  made  it  his  headquarters,  entirely  altered  the 
aspect  of  that  charming  city.     If  you  cast  your 
eyes  on  its  palisadoed  trenches — on  the  girdle  of 
redoubts  which  encircled  its  walls,  on  the  hosts  of 
pioneers  who  cut  their  way  through  its  smiling  gar- 
dens, on  the  formidable  batteries  which  arose,  as  if 
by  magic,  around  its  environs,  and  the  innumerable 
camps  which  covered  its  lovely  hills — it  was  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  whither  the  peaceful  Saxon  capi- 
tal had  fled.     Nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  every  side 
bat  long  columns  of  troops,  trains  of  artillery,  and 
endless  files  of  chariots ;  while  the  rich  and  varied 
uniforms  of  officers  on  horseback,  riding  to  and  fro, 
bespoke  the  incessant  activity  of  the  chief  by  whom 
the  immense  multitude  was  ruled  and  directed.   But 
in  the  interior  of  the  city  things  still  wore  a  pacific 
aspect     The  multitude  of  French  officers,  indeed, 
and  civil  functionaries,  who  were  there  established, 
bad  given  an  entirely  foreign  air  to  the  capital.   Ger- 
man sign-boards  were  generally  displaced  by  French ; 
Parisian  costumes  and  articles  of  ornament  were  to 
be  seen  on  every  side ;  the  theatres  were  filled  with 
actors  and  actresses  from  the  Theatre  Fran£ais,  or 
Opera  Comique;   the  hotel-keepers  and  sellers  of 
military  maps  reaped  a  rich  harvest ;    and,  what 
was  not  less  characteristic  of  French  habits,  the  mul- 
titude of  ladies  of  pleasure,  who  resorted  thither  from 

vol.  ix«  2  a 
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chap,  all  quarters,  was  so  great,  and  the  gains  they  made 
so  immense,  that,  despite  the  well-known  extrava- 


1813.  gance  and  improvidence  of  that  class,  their  expendi- 
ture could  not  keep  pace  with  their  receipts,  and 
numbers,  in  a  few  weeks,  realized  fortunes  which 
rendered  them  independent  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.*  Extravagance,  profusion,  and  licentiousness, 
universally  prevailed;  and  even  the  proverbial 
honesty  of  the  Saxon  character  was  fast  giving  way 
under  the  accumulated  temptations  which  the  pre- 
sence of  such  prodigious  bodies  of  foreign  troops 
necessarily  induced.  But  the  progress  of  this  moral 
gangrene  was  concealed  under  a  still  splendid  exte- 
rior. The  listless,  indolent  groups  of  officers  who 
thronged  the  coffee-houses,  lounged  through  the 
shops,  or  adorned  the  theatres ;  the  multitudes  of 
superb  liveries  which  were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets ; 
the  splendid  equipages  which  were  driving  in  every 
direction ;  and  the  crowds  of  richly  dressed  function- 
«  Fun,  ii.  aries,  who  every  morning  attended  at  the  levees  in 
Ttaofn  *be  palace — bespoke  the  mighty  monarch,  still,  from 
Ocui.  odd.  his  central  capital,  giving  the  law  to  the  half  of 

ll«  148*  1*9.  t-.  i 

Europe.1 

This  vast  force,  which,  by  such  extraordinary 

Disposition  efforts,  Napoleon  had  collected  together,  was  disposed 

wifoce  ftfter  *he  following  manner.    Twenty-five  thousand 

iaGermtl|y- Bavarians,  stationed  at  Munich,  observed  the  thread 

ening  masses  of  the  Austrians,  of  equal  strength, 

who  were  collecting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lints ; 

twenty  thousand  conscripts,  for  the  most  part  almost 

entirely  inexperienced,  were  collected,  under  Augereau, 

at Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg;  Davoust  occupied  Ham- 

•  u  Ce  fut  1'age  (Tor  des  femmet  lirrees  a  la  debauch*.  On  en  fit 
plusieurs  s'enricher  au  point  de  se  constituer  des  rentes,  on  de  payer 
comptant  en  napoleons  des  maisons  qiTellef  achetaient*"  —  Tb*** 
Oculaire,  148.     Oobl.  ii.  148. 
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burg,  at  the  extreme  left,  with  twenty-five  thousand   chap. 
French,  and  fifteen  thousand  Danes ;  Oudinot,  with 


eighty  thousand,  was  stationed  in  front  of  Torgau,  * 

on  the  road  to  Berlin,  to  watch  Bernadotte,  who,  with 
ninety  thousand  men,  covered  that  capital;  while 
two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  divided  into 
eleven  corps,  or  forty-three  divisions  of  infantry, 
and  eighteen  divisions,  or  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  squadrons  of  cavalry,  were  under  the  imme- 
diate orders  of  the  Emperor,  and  cantoned  from 
Dresden  to  Liegnitz,  with  a  corps,  under  St  Cyr, 
to  observe  the  passes  into  the  Bohemian  moun- 
tains. This  was  independent  of  thirty-five  thousand 
men,  of  various  nations,  who  were  assembled,  under 
Rapp,  at  Dantzic,  and  the  garrisons  on  the  Elbe  and 
Oder,  in  all  eighty  thousand  combatants.  But  they  »  jom.  >▼. 
were  out  of  the  sphere  of  operations,  and  could  only  ^  *£*' 
be  reckoned  available  by  withdrawing  an  equal  force  *S6>  *88* 
of  the  enemy  from  the  field.1 

The  situation,  meanwhile,  of  the  garrisons,  who 
were  in  a  manner  lost  to  France  amidst  the  inunda-  D*piortbie 
tion  of  hostile  nations  by  which  they  were  surround-  ^  g?w?-P 
ed,  was  such,  that  it  was  impossible  to  expect  that  ™  m  hii 
they  could  much  longer  hold  out  for  the  French 
crown.     The  stores  which  Dantzic  contained  were 
immense ;  but  such  was  the  situation  of  its  defend- 
^rs,  that  they  were  hardly  able  to  make  any  use  of 
them.     A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  twelve  millions  of  francs  in  specie,  and  five-and- 
twenty  millions'  worth  in  grain  and  military  clothing, 
constituted  a  prize  to  the  conqueror,  which  it  was  alike 
impossible  to  abandon,  and  hopeless,  in  the  end,  to 
defend,  from  the  condition  of  the  garrison,  notwith- 
standing its  still  formidable  numbers.     Five-and- 


rear. 
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chap,  thirty  thousand  men,  composed  of  two-and-twenty 
—  different  nations,  had  there  taken  refuge  after  the 

1813 

'  calamities  of  the  retreat ;  but  they  were  not  only  in 
part  mutilated  by  the  severity  of  the  cold,  but  almost 
all  so  extenuated  in  body  and  *  depressed  in  mind, 
from  the  unexampled  horrors  from  which  they  had 
escaped,  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  active  exertion. 
They  brought  with  them,  moreover,  in  common  with 
those  who  took  refuge  in  Thorn,  Wittemberg,  Tor- 
gau,  and  all  the  fortresses  which  opened  their  gates 
to  the  fugitives  of  the  Grand  Army  after  the  Moscow 
campaign,  the  seeds  of  a  dreadful  typhus  fever,  the 
invariable  attendant  on  wide-spread  suffering,  whe- 
ther from  civil  or  military  causes  J  and  which, 
spreading  with  frightful  rapidity,  from  the  crowded 
quarters  in  which  they  were  huddled  together,  and 
the  total  want  of  hospital  stores,  linen,  or  medicines 
for  their  use,  soon  cut  off  nearly  a  half  of  the  whole 
soldiers  assembled.  Thorn  had  already  succumbed, 
from  these  causes  rather  than  from  the  artillery  of 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  who,  with  the  Russian  reserve,  bad 
April  17.  been  entrusted  with  its  siege,  and  compelled  it  to 
capitulate,  with  eighteen  hundred  men,  before  a 
practicable  breach  was  made ;  Spandau,  with  a  garri- 
son of  three  thousand,-and  immense  military  stores, 
April  24.  was  surrendered  on  the  same  terms  on  the  24th ; 
and  Czentoschau  in  Poland,  with  nine  hundred  men, 
on  the  22d.  Dantzic,  indeed,  still  held  out,  and 
.with  the  whole  fortresses  on  the  Oder,  Stettin,  Cus- 
trin,  and  Glogau,  as  well  as  M odlin  and  Zaraosc  on 
1  Hlrd- xii-  the  Vistula,  yet  hoisted  the  tricolor  flag ;'  but  their 
vict.  et  garrisons,  weakened  by  disease  and  misery,  were  long 
Srie!*"  -unable  to  undertake  any  offensive  operation,  and 
.nothing  but  the  continued  blockade  of  the  landwehr, 
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by  which  they  were  invested,  was  requisite  to  make    chap. 

lxx. 


the  fifty  thousand  veterans  they  contained,  surren- 
der eventually  to  the  allied  arms.  18ls# 

If    Napoleon    made  good   use   of  his    time    in 
reinforcing  and  strengthening  his  army  during  the  Prep*™- 
interval  afforded  by  the  armistice,  the  Allies,  on  their  ^JJjJJ,0^* 
part,  were  not  idle ;  and  such  was  the  activity  which  "n*.  *ft 
they  employed,  and   the  enthusiastic  spirit  with 
which  their  people  were  animated,  that  they  gained 
much  more  during  that  interval  than  their  oppo- 
nents ;  and  it  is  to  this  accession  of  strength,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  cause,  that  the  extraordinary 
and  decisive  success,  which  they  so  soon  afterwards 
obtained,  is  to  be  ascribed. 

The  first  care  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  armistice,  was  the  arrangement  of  Plan  of  ti* 
a  general  plan  of  operations  for  the  conduct  of  theSSftf* 
campaign ;  and  in  this  important  part  of  their  duty,  T«eh«i- 
they  displayed  equal  judgment  and  ability.  The  Jul/ 13. 
general  principle  laid  down  was,  "  that  the  allied 
forces  should  always  be  directed  in  strength  to  the 
quarter  where  the  principal  forces  of  the  enemy  were 
assembled."  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  detached 
corps  which  were  destined  to  act  on  the  rear  of.  the 
enemy,  should  always  move  as  directly  as  possible 
upon  his  line  of  communications.  "  The  greater  part 
of  the  allied  forces  were  to  be  accumulated  in  the 
salient  angle  of  Bohemia,  which  appeared  eminently 
calculated  to  enable  them  to  turn  with  facility  in 
whatever  direction  their  services  were  required.  In 
pursuance  of  these  plans,  the  following  operations 
were  agreed  on.  Part  of  the  allied  forces,  fifty 
thousand  strong,  were  to  be  left  in  Silesia  to  check 
the  operations  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  but 
with  orders  not  to  hazard  a  battle.     One  hundred 
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chap,   thousand  Russians  and  Prussians  were  directed  to 

LXX 

■  move,  some  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  armis- 

1813*    tice,  by  the  roads  of  Landshut  and  Glatz  to  Jung- 
Buntzlau,  and  Budyn  in  Bohemia,  to  join  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  Austrian  army,  and  augment  the  allied 
force  in  that  quarter  to  two  hundred,  or  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men.    The  army  of  the  Prince- 
Royal  of  Sweden,  leaving  a  corps  of  twenty  thousand 
men  to  observe  the  French  in  Hamburg,  was  to  assem- 
ble, in  number  about  ninety  thousand  men,  in  the 
environs  of  Treinenbrutzau,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  armistice,  pass  the  Elbe  between  Torgau  and 
Magdeburg,   and  thence  move   on  Leipsic.      The 
remainder  of  the  allied  force  in  Silesia,  estimated  at 
1  Sm  tht    fifty  thousand   men,    was    to   approach   the   Elbe, 
L^d*°87a.  taking  care  to  avoid  a  general  action,  and  strive  to 
m*  st  cyr,  pags  that  river  between  Torgau  and  Dresden,  so  as 
it.  547. '  to  unite  to  the  army  of  the  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden, 
JjJ**  >•    which  by  that  means  would  be  raised  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  combatants.1 

"  In  the  event  of  circumstances  rendering  it  indis- 
pensable to  reinforce  the  allied  army  in  Bohemia, 
before  the  array  of  Silesia  could  effect  its  junction 
with  that  of  the  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden,  then  the 
army  of  Silesia  was  to  march  forthwith  into  Bohe- 
mia. The  Austrian  army,  united  to  the  allied  farce*, 
shall  debouche  from  Bohemia  either  into  Saxony,  Si- 
lesia, or  towards  the  Danube,  as  circumstances  may 
require.  Should  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  order  to 
anticipate  the  allied  army  in  Bohemia,  march  against 
it,  in  the  first  instance  the  army  of  the  Prince-Royal 
shall  endeavour,  by  forced  marches,  to  throw  itself 
upon  his  rear  and  communications.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Emperor  Napoleon  should  direct  his 
attack  against  the  army  of  the  Prince-Royal,  the 
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grand  allied  army  is  immediately  to  follow  from  Bo-  chap. 
hernia,  to  fall  upon  his  communications,  and  give  him 


battle.  The  general  principle  is,  that  the  whole 
allied  armies  shall,  from  the  outset,  assume  the  offen- 
sive ;  and  the  camp  of  the  enemy  shall  be  their  place 
of  rendezvous.  The  Russian  army  of  reserve,  under 
General  Benningsen,  shall  forthwith  advance  from 
the  Vistula,  and  move  by  Kalisch  upon  the  Oder,  in 
the  direction  of  Glogau,  in  order  to  be  at  hand,  to 
act  according  to  the  same  principles,  and  assist  in  the 
general  attack  upon  the  enemy  if  he  remains  in  i  &  Cyr> 
Silesia,  or  oppose  his  progress  if  he  should  attempt  7J\48' 72 
an  incursion  into  Poland.1" 

Such  was  the  memorable  plan  of  operations  drawn 
up  at  Trachenberg,  signed  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns  r^^o, 
and  the  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden,  on  the  part  of°»*h«adr 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  and  conditionally,  in  dom  in 
the  event  of   her  mediation    failing,  by  Austria,  ^f^7 
History,  perhaps,  affords  no  previous  example  of  oper- "fru- 
stums so  vast,  diffused  over  so  wide  a  circle,  and  carried 
on  by  armies  drawn  from  such  remote  and  apparent- 
ly unconnected  empires,  being  combined  with  such 
judgment,  and  executed  with  such  ability  and  perse- 
verance.    They  required  for  their  direction  a  rare 
degree  of  unanimity  and  prudence  on  the  part  of  all 
the  principal  commanders,  and  could  not  prove  suc- 
cessful unless  carried  into  effect  with  the  utmost 
zeal  and  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  all  the  different  nations  employed.     Dan- 
gers of  the  most  formidable  kind  awaited  the  com- 
bined armies,  if  any  false  step  was  committed ;  for  they 
acted  on  the  circumference  of  an  immense  circle,  with 
a  great  river,  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
flowing  through  its  centre ;  and  in  the  middle  lay 
Napoleon,  resting  on  six  fortresses,  and  at  the  head 
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chap,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  effective  men. 

LXX 

—At  no  earlier  period  of  the  war  would  it  have  been 

1813.  practicable  to  have  combined  the  armies  of  three 
monarchies  in  concentric  attacks  against  an  enemy 
of  such  strength,  possessing  such  a  position,  and  led 
by  such  a  commander ;  but  times  were  now  widely 
changed  from  what  they  had  ever  previously  been : 
experienced  evil  had  allayed  the  jealousies  of  cabi- 
nets— universal  suffering  had  roused  the  spirit  of  the 
people— and  repeated  defeats  had  given  wisdom  to 
the  generals  who  led  them.  Like  Charles  XII., 
Napoleon  had  taught  his  enemies  how  to  beat  him ; 
and  a  disaster  greater  than  Pultowa  awaited  him 
from  the  lessons  which  he  had  given  them. 

The  determination  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  had 
Determine-  been  definitively  taken  at  this  period  to  join  their 
turn  of  the  forces  t0  those  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  if  Napoleon 

cabinet  of  * 

Vienna  to  refused  the  sweeping  reductions  in  his  empire  which 
a^c.  Metternich  had  proposed  at  the  Dresden  conference. 
It  is  proved  by  authentic  state  papers,  that  the  mo- 
tive which  induced  that  astute  diplomatist  to  pro* 
pose  the  direct  mediation  of  Austria  in  the  end  of 
June,  and  to  urge  the  extension  of  the  armistice  till 
the  10th  August,  was  to  gain  time  for  the  landwehr 
and  Hungarian  insurrection  to  be  brought  up  from 
the  distant  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  to  make  head 
against  the  immense  forces  which  Napoleon  had  so 
unexpectedly   brought   into   action  on   the  Elbe.* 

•  In  a  military  report  by  Prince  Schwartsenberg  to  the  Emperor 
Francis,  dated  28th  June,  it  was  stated  as  a  reason  for  prolonging  the 
armistice—"  The  Bohemian  army  would  be  not  more  than  entirely 
complete  on  the  20th  June.  The  vast  and  uneipected  preparations  of 
France,  render  an  increased  armament  on  the  part  of  Austria  necessary. 
Every  unappropriated  regiment  of  the  line,  the  landwehr,  and  Hunga- 
rian insurrection,  must  be  called  out  and  put  into  activity.  Even  if 
the  difficulty  of  clothing  and  arming  them  is  got  over,  it  is  impossibls 
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Metteraich  now  declared. "  that  the  Emperor  Francis9   chap. 

LXX. 

determination  was  to  support  the  cause  for  which  the 


Emperor  Alexander  had  made  such  noble  efforts."    1813' 
Agreeably  to  this  determination,  the  Austrian  go- July  9. 
vernment  was  a  party  to  the  operations  agreed  onJulr 12* 
at  Trachenberg ;  and  Bohemia  was,  with  her  appro- 
bation, made  the  great  salient  bastion  from  which 
the  forces  of  the  coalition  were  to  issue  forth  against 
the  enemy.     And,  on  the  27th  July,  when  all  hope  July  27. 
of  a  pacific  accommodation  had  vanished,  and  it  had 
become  evident,  that,  with  both  parties,  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  was  only  a  matter  of  prudence  and 
time,  the  Emperor  Francis  permitted  the  signature 
of  Austria  to  be  affixed  to  the  secret  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Reichenbach,  which  had  been  expressly  re- 
served for  his  sanction  by  Count  Stadion,  and  in 

to  bring  them  to  Zqaim  and  Presburg,  from  the  south-eastern  provinces, 
before  the  14tb  August,  and  the  other  troops  in  roportion.  Besides 
the  troops  raised  in  Bavaria,  66,000  under  the  Viceroy  have  crossed  the 
Tagliamento,  and  large  reserves  are  collecting  at  Wurtzburg  and 
Folda.  As  these  measures  menace  Vienna,  it  is  necessary  to  assemble 
.a  force  at  Klagenfurth,  and  near  the  capital,  to  counterbalance  them. 
All  this  must  be  done  without  any  detachments  from  the  Bohemian 
army.  Carriages  cannot  be  got  to  supply  Russia  with  the  provisions 
she  requires  from  Bohemia ;  and  as  the  extension  of  the  French  line  on 
the  Elbe  may  render  it  desirable  that  part  of  the  allied  force  should 
move  into  that  province,  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  suffi- 
cient time  for  supplying  such  a  force,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
wants  of  the  Allies  should  be  supplied  from  Gallicia." — "  Count  Metter- 
nich's  first  and  principal  object  in  the  negotiations  at  Dresden,  in  the 
end  of  June,  was  to  urge  the  prolongation  of  the  armistice  till  the  10th 
August,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  Prince  Schwartzenberg's  report.  He 
was  desirous  also  tbat  Count  Stadion  should  accompany  the  Emperor 
to  Trachenberg,  who  was  to  be  instructed  to  use  his  utmost  to 
strengthen  and  decide  the  Prince- Royal  to  co-operate  with  the  Allies. 
Count  Metteraich  now  declared  that  the  Emperor  Francis*  determina- 
tion was  to  support  the  cause  for  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  had 
made  such  noble  efforts." — Heads  of  the  Arrangement  touching  the 
Armistice  and  Negotiations.  Londonderry's  War  in  Germany*  App. 
No.  uL  p.  368. 
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chap,   which  it  was  stipulated,  that  "  in  the  event  of  Aus- 
tria taking  a  part  in  the  war,  she  should  receive 


l813*    L.500,000  in  bills  upon  London,  and  the  like  sum 

in  military  stores  and  equipments ;  that  she  should 

bring  two  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field,  and 

be  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  she  was  in 

1803,  or,  at  any  rate,  at  the  peace  of  Presburg,  and 

1  Hard.  zii.  that  the  Pope  should  be  restored  to  his  dominions.* 

Heads  of    This  clause  had  been  drawn  up  under  Stadion's  eyes 

arrangement  in  ^e  treaty  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Great 

touching  * 

armistice  Britain,  but  without  the  direct  authority  of  Aus- 
uLtio^Sr  tria;  and  the  Emperor  Francis  long  hesitated  to 
A0°dnd£8'  8anct*on  ft  ?  but  at  length,  when  all  hope  of  peace 
No.  iii.  '  had  disappeared,  he  gave  his  consent  on  the  27th 
schoeu,  x.  July,  and  thereby  incorporated  Austria  with  the 
Grand  Alliance.1 

But  although  the  accession  of  Austria  to  the 
Doubts  league  against  France,  though  not  yet  announced  to 
Bemadotte.  the  world,  and  still  veiled  under  the  dubious  guise  of 
armed  mediation,  removed  the  greatest  source  of 
disquietude  from  the  allied  sovereigns ;  yet  they 
were  not  without  serious  uneasiness  in  another  quar- 
ter. Although  Bemadotte  had  not  hitherto  failed 
in  any  of  his  engagements,  and  his  interests  were 
evidently  wound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Russian  power  'in  the  north  of  Europe,  from  which 
he  was  likely  to  derive  such  substantial  advantages ; 
yet  it  was  more  than  doubtful  how  he  would  act  when 
the  contest  was  removed  to  Germany,  and  when  be 
was  brought  into  conflict  with  his  countrymen,  bis 
comrades,  and  his  old  commander.  In  truth,  no- 
thing could  be  more  heterogeneous  than  the  compo- 
sition of  his  moral  qualities,  or  strange  than  the 
political  combinations  in  which  he  was  at  this  time 
involved.     A  Frenchman  by  birth,  he  was  now  en- 
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gaged  in  a  war  of  life  or  death  against  France ;  a  re-   chap. 

publican  by  principle,  he  was  now  deeply  involved  in — 

a  coalition  of  sovereigns  against  the  child  of  the  Re-  1813# 
volution ;  a  soldier  of  fortune  under  Napoleon,  he 
now  headed  a  powerful  army  against  him ;  the  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Sweden  by  election,  he  was  now  call- 
ed on  to  shed  the  best  blood  of  his  people  in  a  contest 
seemingly  foreign  to  their  immediate  interests.  His 
character,  able  indeed  and  energetic,  but  vain,  decla- 
matory, and  overbearing,  afforded  but 'little  security 
against  his  conduct  being  influenced  by  some  of  the 
contending  feelings  arising  out  of  so  strange  a  com- 
bination ;  and  yet  the  important  position  assigned 
him  by  the  conferences  of  Trachenberg,  and  to  which 
he  was  well  entitled  both  by  his  military  talents 
and  political  station,  rendered  it  of  the  last  import- 
ance that  the  Allies  should  be  able  to  rely  on  his 
steady  and  sincere  co-operation.  When  the  military 
maps,  indeed,  were  laid  out  before  him,  and  the 
Prince-Royal  had  his  scented  white  pocket-handker- 
chief in  his  hand,  he  descanted  with  equal  anima- 
tion and  eloquence  on  the  great  military  measures 
which  were  in  contemplation ;  but,  as  was  well  ob- 
served at  the  time  by  one  who  knew  him  well.* 
w  He  clothed  himself  in  a  pelisse  of  war,  but  his 
under  garments  were  made  of  Swedish  objects  and 
peace ;"  his  zeal  was  always  greatest  in  proportion 
as  it  appeared  to  be  least  necessary.  A  celebrated 
French  actress,  who  had  lately  taken  her  departure 
from  Stralsund  for  Vandamme's  headquarters,  gave 
rise  to  various  surmises  as  to  the  Prince's  secret 
communications  with  the  French  Emperor.  His  aver- 
sion to  the  Austrian  alliance  was  openly  express- 

*  Lord  Londonderry. 
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chap,   ed ;  he  publicly  aspired  to  the  chief  command  in  the  ar- 

LXX. 


miesof  the  confederacy;  it  was  only  by  the  most  sedu- 

1813.    lous  attention  of  the  crowned  heads  at  Trachenberg 

that  he  was  rendered  more  tractable,  and  by  the  able 

and  courageous  efforts  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  now 

Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  General  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 

who  were  attached  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  Rus- 

»  Load.  77,  sian  governments  to  his  headquarters,  that  he  was 

Hud.  zii.   retained  during  the  campaign  in  a  course  suitable  to 

i8i,  lea.   the  great  objects  of  the  alliance.1 

Whatever,  however,  his  secret  inclinations  may 
compoti-  have  been,  Bernadotte  faithfully  discharged  his  obli- 
arm??  "  gations  with  respect  to  the  troops  which  he  brought 
into  the  field.  They  amounted  to  twenty-four  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  four  thousand  cavalry — a  very 
large  force  for  a  monarchy  which  did  not,  at  that 
period,  contain,  after  the  loss  of  Finland,  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  inhabitants ;  and  its  composition 
being  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  rural  popula- 
tion, where  the  want  of  labourers  was  strongly  felt, 
while  it  rendered  the  troops  more  respectable,  neces- 
sarily imposed  upon  the  commander  the  duty  of 
economizing,  as  much  as  possible,  blood  so  valuable  to 
the  nation.  Their  leaders,  Adlercrentz,  Lowensheioi, 
and  others,  were  not  only  men  of  tried  ability  and 
valour,  but  ardently  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Euro- 
pean independence  j  and  although  the  rustic  air  and 
uncombed  locks  of  these  Scandinavian  warriors  ap- 
peared to  some  disadvantage  beside  the  Russian  or 
Prussian  Guards,  yet  they  were  robust,  fully  clothed, 
and  well  armed,  and  they  evinced  by  their  conduct  in  the 
campaign,  that  they  had  not  degenerated  in  the  ele- 
ments of  military  spirit  from  their  ancestors  in  the  days 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.  In  addition 
to  this,  Bernadotte  had  under  his  command  twenty-five 
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thousand  Hanoverian  levies,  in  part  composed  of  the  chap. 
veterans  who  had  combated  in  former  days  under  the 


British  standard,  and  who  now,  clothed  and  equipped    18 
by  British  liberality,  and  headed  by  the  gallant  Wal- 
moden,  had  already  attained  a  surprising  degree  of 
efficiency,  and  burned  with  anxiety  to  avenge  their 
country's  wrongs  in  the  blood  of  the  enemy.    Thirty- 
five  thousand   Prussians,  in  great  part  landwehr, 
under  Bulow  and  Tauenzein,  in  the  highest  state  of 
enthusiastic  excitement ;   twelve  thousand  Russian 
veterans,  under  Wo r on z off  and  Winzingerode  ;  and 
six  thousand  German  troops,  paid  by  England,  but 
in  the  Russian  service,  formed,  after  all  deductions 
to  the  rear  were  taken  into  account,  an  army  of  nearly 
ninety  thousand  effective  men  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, independent  of  a  detached  corps  of  twenty '  Hard, 
thousand  which  watched  Hamburg;  and  this  force,  f^/* 
although  heterogeneous,  and  drawn  together  from  £ ,,ij,,379 , 
many  different  nations,  was  animated  in  common  by  and  74,  ss! 
the  best  spirit,  and  effected  most  important  achieve- 
ments in  the  course  of  the  campaign.1 

The  most  experienced  and  powerful  of  all  the  divi- 
sions of  the  allied  forces,  however,  was  that  which  was  Army  of 
still  cantoned  in  Silesia,  and  which,  being  composed  of  8i,6iil* 
the  veterans  who  had  survived  the  Moscow  campaign, 
and  the  Prussians  who  bad  withstood  the  shock  of 
France  at  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  might  be  relied  upon 
for  any  emergencies,  how  trying  soever.  During  the 
armistice,  this  noble  force  was  raised  to  no  less  than 
a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men ;  having  been  swell- 
ed to  that  amount,  during  the  breathing-time  afforded 
by  the  armistice,  by  the  incredible  exertions  of  the 
Prussian  government,  the  unbounded  spirit  of  the 
Prussian  people,  and  the  great  reinforcement,  sixty 
thousand  strong,  which  joined  the  Russian  army  after 
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chap,   the  fall  of  Thorn,  and  some  lesser  fortresses  on  the 
Vistula.    This  immense  force  was  at  this  period  can- 


1818.    i^ned  beween  Schweidnitz  and  the  Oder ;  but  a  few 
days  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  one  half 
of  it,  including  the  whole  Russian  and  Prussian  guards, 
in  conformity  with  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  con- 
ferences of  Trachenberg,  moved  into  Bohemia  and 
joined  the  grand  Austrian  army  there,  leaving  only 
eighty  thousand  under  the  command  of  the  gallant 
Blucher  to  maintain  the  war  in  Silesia.  But  this  force, 
which  embraced  fifty  thousand  veteran  Russians  under 
Langeron,  Sacken,  and  St  Priest,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand Prussians  under  Kleist,  in  the  very  highest  state 
.    °f  discipline  and  equipment,  and  which  possessed, 
iio,  camp,  besides,  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  pieces  of  cannon, 
3*  1 813'    was  animated  with  an  invincible  spirit ;  and  its  com- 
Load.  879.  manders  exhibited  that  rare  combination  of  military 

Schoeil,  x. 

270.         audacity  with  scientific  calculation,  which  constitutes 
the  mainspring  of  success  in  war.1 

Blucher,  the  commander-in-chief  of  this  noble 
character  army,  was  a  veteran  now  far  advanced  in  years,  but 
hu  eui"'  who  retained,  under  the  grey  hairs  of  age,  the  whole  fire 
Mrtory'  and  impetuosity  of  youth.  He  was  born  at  Rostock 
in  Mecklenburg,  on  the  16th  December  1742,  so  that 
in  1813  he  was  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age. 
Descended  of  an  old  and  respectable  family  of  landed 
proprietors,  he  first  entered  the  army  as  cornet  in  a 
troop  of  hussars,  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
in  1757*  His  education,  during  the  troubles  of  the 
Seven  Years*  War,  had  been  neglected,  a  want  which 
he  never  afterwards  entirely  recovered ;  but  his 
vigour  of  character  soon  made  him  distinguished, 
and  threw  him  into  a  more  honourable  career  than 
with  the  then  unwarlike  troops  of  Scandinavia. 
Made  prisoner  in  1760,  in  a  skirmish,  by  the 
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hussars,  he  immediately  entered  the  service  of  the   chap. 
Great  Frederick,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  re- 


maining years  of  that  memorable  contest,  particularly    18ia" 
at  the  battle  of  Kunnersdorf,  in  1761,  The  long  period 
which  followed  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1768,  threw 
the  young  lieutenant  into  the  usual  follies  and  vices 
of  idle  military  life ;  and  between  the  sports  of  the 
field,  the  gambling-house,  or  still  worse  places  of 
dissipation,  he  had  little  leisure  to  improve  himself 
in  the  military  art.     He  was  engaged  in  the  contest 
with  Poland  in  1772  ;  but  his  impetuous  temper  hav- 
ing led   him  into  an  unjustifiable  act  towards   a 
Catholic  priest,  whom  he  had  arrested  and  threatened 
with  military  execution,  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
service  by  Frederick  with  these  characteristic  words, 
"  Captain  Blucher  has  got  his  conge,  and  may  go  to 
the  devil!"     His  career,  however,  was  not  destined 
to  be  thus  terminated.     He  shortly  afterwards  mar-*  Bio*. 
ried,  and  was  engaged  for  fourteen  years  in  agricul-  jj™ ^ 
tural  pursuits,  by  which  his  fortune  was  greatly 
augmented.1 

His  passion  for  war,  however,  was  not  extinguished 
by  this  rural  retirement.  In  1786,  he  again  en-F?ntex- 
tered  the  Prussian  army  in  his  old  regiment  of  bus- J^£ in 
Bars ;  four  years  afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  and,  in  1 792,  distinguished  himself 
by  bis  intrepidity  in  the  invasion  of  Champagne  by 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick*  In  the  campaign  of  1794, 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  combat  of  Kaiserslau- 
tern.  It  was  not  till  1806,  however,  that  be  was 
called  to  a  theatre  worthy  of  his  talents.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  disastrous  affair  of  the  battle  of  Auer- 
fitadt ;  and  although  the  cavalry  which  he  command- 
ed were  overthrown  in  a  charge  by  the  terrible  artil- 
lery of  the  French  in  that  battle,  yet  he  amply  re- 
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chap,  deemed  his  credit  by  the  activity  with  which  he 
gathered  together  the  scattered  remains  of  the  army 


1813. 


after  the  disaster,  and  the  heroic  courage  with  which 
he  defended  himself  at  the  assault  of  Lubeck.  Taken 
prisoner  there,  he  was  sent  to  Hamburg,  where  he 
consoled  himself,  amidst  the  humiliation  of  his  coun- 
try,  by  visions  of  its  future  resurrection  and  glory.* 
He  afterwards  was  a  member  of  the  Secret  Society 
of  the  Tugendbund,  awaiting  in  silence  the  moment  of 
deliverance.  Called  to  the  head  of  the  army  in  1813, 
he  evinced  the  ardour  of  the  sentiments  with  which 
he  was  inspired  by  the  following  proclamation  to  the 
Saxons : — "  The  (rod  of  armies  has  in  the  east  of 
Europe  pronounced  a  terrible  sentence;  and  the 
angel  of  death  has,  by  the  sword,  cold,  and  famine, 
cut  of  500,000  of  the  strangers  who,  in  the  presump- 
tion of  their  prosperity,  sought  to  subjugate  it.  We 
Schoeii,  go  where  the  finger  of  Providence  directs  us,  to  com- 
Biog.  Univ.  bat  for  the  security  of  ancient  thrones,  for  the  present 
38& 376'  independence  of  nations,  and  to  usher  in  the  Aurora 
of  a  brighter  day." ! 

A  true  Goth  by  temperament  and  complexion, 
with  light  flowing  hair  scattered  over  his  bald  fore- 
head, blue  eyes,  huge  mustaches,  and  an  aquiline 
countenance,  he  realized  the  image  of  those  northern 
warriors  who  combated  under  Armenius  with  the 
legions  of  Rome,  or  arrested  on  the  Elbe  the  bloody 
torrent  of  Charlemagne's  conquests.  Originally  a 
hussar  officer,  he  always  retained  the  ardent  charac- 
ter which  suits  that  branch  of  the  military  service : 
the  habits  then  acquired  never  afterwards  deserted 
him ;  and  in  the  close  of  his  career  on  the  field  of 
Ligny,  when  commander-in-chief  of  eighty  thousand 
men,  he  headed  a  charge  of  dragoons  against  the 

•  Ante,  r.  820. 
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French  cuirassiers,  with  as   much  alacrity  as  he   chap. 
would  have  done  at  twenty-five,  and  wellnigh  per-    LXX* 


isbed  in  the  shock.  Impetuous  and  unruly  in  his  1813- 
desires,  he  was  through  life  an  ardent  votary  of 
pleasure ;  and  the  attractions  of  wine,  women,  and 
play,  chiefly  filled  up,  during  intervals  of  rest,  the 
passions  of  a  mind  to  which,  by  nature  and  habit, 
violent  excitement  had  become  indispensable.  But 
it  was  the  necessity  of  strong  sensation,  not  selfish- 
ness of  disposition,  which  was  the  cause  of  these 
irregularities;  and  though  he  indulged  them  at 
times  to  the  close  of  life,  and  might  be  seen 
at  Paris,  in  1814,  rising  from  copious  libations  of 
champagne  to  indulge  in  the  excitement  of  rouge  et 
noir,  he  was  yet  ever  ready  to  exchange  these  un- 
worthy pursuits  for  the  more  honourable  and  yet 
stronger  excitement  of  the  field. 

Vehement,  irascible,  and  often  imprudent,  he 
was  yet  an  ardent  patriot :  a  true  German  in  his 
heart,  his  whole  soul  was  wound  up  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  fatherland ;  alone,  of  all  his  contempo- 
raries, he  distinctly  predicted,  amidst  the  disasters 
of  1806,  the  future  deliverance  of  his  country;* 
deeply  implicated  in  the  Tugendbund,  he  waited 
only,  during  the  succeeding  years  of  bondage,  the 
moment  of  retribution ;  and  when  Frederick  William 
at  length  raised  the  standard  of  independence,  he 
was  the  first  to  draw  his  sword  in  its  behalf.  He 
could  not  be  said  to  be  a  great  general,  though  few 
commanders  have  achieved  more  important  or  glori- 
ous victories  ;  the  ardour  of  bis  disposition,  and 
overflowing  impetuosity  of  bis  courage,  induced  him, 
like  Murat,  to  court  danger  wherever  it  was  to  be 

•  Ante,  v.  820. 
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chap,   found,  rather  than  avert  disaster  from  wherever  it 

LXX 

threatened.     He  preferred  seeking  "  the  bubble  re- 


1813.    putation  at  the  cannon's  mouth,"  to  waiting  by  pa- 
tience and  combination  the  tardier  honours  of  the 
general.     But  he  possessed,  at  the  same  time,  the 
rapid  glance,  quick  -decision,  and   moral  courage, 
which   constitute  such   important  elements  in  the 
character  of  a  commander :  like  Suwarrow,  he  al- 
ways 6truck  home  to  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  force, 
and  never  wasted  his  strength  on  their  extremities. 
He  was  unrivalled  in  the  tenacity  with  which  he 
clung  to  his  projects,  and  the  vigour  with  which  be 
repaired,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  the 
most  serious  disasters ;  and  many  of  the  movements 
which  he  executed,  particularly  the  passage  of  the 
Elbe,  the  battle  of  the  Katzbach,  and  the  cross  march 
from  Ligny  to  Waterloo,  were  not  only  characterized 
by  military  genius  of  the  highest  order,  but  produced 
the  most  decisive  effect  upon  the  issue  of  the  war. 
What  was  wanting  in  prudence  and  circumspec- 
of  General  tion  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  general  in  the  com. 
^!J;  mander-in-chief,   was  amply  compensated    by  the 
and  early     admirable  talents  and  scientific  acquirements  of  his 
,tory"      chief  of  the  staff,  General  Gneisenau.     This  mo* 
able   man,   though   much  younger    than   Blucber, 
was  endowed  with  all  the  foresight,  accuracy,  and 
comprehensive  views  which  are,  in  the  long  run,  in- 
dispensable, for  the  successful  conduct  of  a  great 
army.     He  was  born  at  Schilda,  near  Torgau,  on 
the  28th  October  1760,  so  that  he  was  twenty  years 
younger  than  Blucher,  and  was  now  fifty-three  years 
of  age.     From   his  earliest   years   hfi  evinced  the 
strongest  turn  for  military  affairs ;  but  his  impetuous 
turn  of  mind,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Germany,  broke 
out  at  the  university,  arid  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
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the  college  of  Erfurtfa  on  account  of  a  duel  with  a   chap. 


lxx. 


tradesman,   and    soon  after  entered  the  Austrian 
service  under  Marshal  Wurmser.     But  here  he  got    1813- 
involved  in  another  duel,  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
that  service;  and  his  father,  on  account  of  these 
repeated  scrapes,  having  forbid  him  his  house,  he 
became  desperate,  and  engaged  in  the  troops  which 
the   Margrave  of  Anspach,  in   1780,   sent  out  to 
America.     These  misfortunes  cooled  down  his  im- 
petuous disposition ;  repentant  letters  from  America 
reconciled  him  to  his  father ;  and  in  three  years  this 
second  prodigal  returned  to  his  country  and  paternal 
home,  where  he  soon  entered  the  Prussian  service  as 
a  captain  of  fusiliers.      In  1 793  and  1 794  he  was 
engaged  with  distinction  in  the  Polish  war;  in  1796 
he  married,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself, 
with  the  most  intense  ardour,  to  the  study  of  the 
military  art.     In  the  war  of  1806  he  was  engaged  in 
the  bloody  skirmish,  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign, 
in  which  Prince  Louis  fell ;  and  after  the  prostra- 
tion of  Prussia,  maintained  himself  with  the  most 
heroic  resolution  in  Colberg,  till  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
overtook  him,  still  unconquered,  within  its  walls. 
He  then  entered  the  civil  service  of  government ; 
but   under  pretence  of  discontent  passed  over  to 
England,  where  he  was  engaged  in  secret  political 
transactions,  in  which  capacity  he  made  frequent 
journeys  in  1813  to  Vienna,   St  Petersburg,  and 
Stockholm.     No  sooner  had  the  disasters  of  Moscow 
broken  out  than  he  renewed  his  conferences  with  the 
English  government,  and  immediately  embarking  for 
Germany,  repaired  to  Breslau,  where  he  was  "ap- 
pointed quartermaster-general   of  Blucher's  corps. 
He  then  laboured  assiduously  with  Stein  and  Scharn- 
horst  at  the  organization  of  the  Tugendbund,  which 
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chap,  spread  so  far  the  elements  of  resistance  to  France. 

LXX 

It  was  under  his  direction  that  the  retreat  of  the 


1813 

.  *  "-  Prussians  was  conducted  with  so  much  skill  from 
Lutzen  to  Breslau ;  and  so  highly  were  his  abilities 
now  appreciated/that  on  the  resumption  of  hostilities 
he  was  made  chief  of  the  staff  to  Blucher,  in  room 
of  Scharahorst,  who  had  died  of  his  wounds  received 
iBiog.uoiv.at  Lutzen,  which  office  he  held  till  the  final  termi- 
4s£  437.  nation  of  the  war  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo.1 

Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  seat  of  war,  a 
Hit  charec-  perfect  master  of  strategy,  and  invariably  accurate 
nerai.  in  his  estimate  of  distances  and  the  march  of  troops, 
he  infused  a  degree  of  correctness  and  precision  into 
the  movements  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  which  enabled 
it  to  inflict  the  most  terrible  blows  upon  the  enemy, 
without  sustaining  any  serious  losses  itself.  Europe 
was  astonished  at  the  admirable  skill  with  which, 
during  that  whole  campaign,  the  movements  of  this 
important  army  were  conducted ;  yielding  ground, 
where  Napoleon  pressed  on  them  in  person  with  su- 
perior forces ;  returning  again  to  the  offensive  the 
moment  that  the  eagles  of  the  Imperial  Guard  were 
seen  receding  in  the  distance ;  sacrificing  on  every 
occasion  the  lustre  of  separate  achievements  to  the 
promotion  of  general  objects ;  and  sedulously  follow- 
ing, out,  amidst  the  intricacies  of  their  own  move- 
ments, the  leading  plan  of  operations  agreed  on  by 
the  allied  sovereigns.  Without  detracting  from 
the  great  services  of  Marshal  Blucher  in  that  event- 
ful contest,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  chief 
merit  of  it,  at  least  so  far  as  the  general  conduct  of 
the^campaign  is  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  contest 
in  France  in  1814,  and  in  the  guidance  of  the 
Prussian  force  in  1815,  is  due  to  General  Gneise- 
nau;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  in  combating 
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the  modern  Hannibal,  the  Marcellus  of  the  Allies     chap. 

LXX. 


was  found  under  the  grey  locks  of  the  Prussian  ve- 
teran, and  the  Fabius  in  the  more  youthfuljbreast  of    18ls* 
his  gifted  lieutenant. 

No  jealousy  whatever  marred  the  cordial  co-oper- 
ation of  these  illustrious  chiefs :  a  sure  sign,  consi-  striking 
dering  the  delicate  situation  which  the  veteran  held  tJh^h  ex«t- 
under  the  guidance  of  his  comparatively  youthful  y^JJ1" 
Mentor,  that  they  were  both  great  men.     "  When  Biuchcr. 
we  wished  to  beat  the  French,"  said  Blucher,  "  I 
rode  out  with  Gneisenau  ;  and  we  went  to  see  how 
these  carls  (Kerls)  were  placed.     Then  I  would  say 
to  him — '  What  would  you  think  if  we  were  to  move 
in  such  and  such  a  way  ?'  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
the  orders  were  given."     The  destruction  of  the 
French  army  on  the  Katzbach ;  the  passage  of  the 
Elbe,  and  the  battle  of  Mockern,  near  Leipsic,  were 
in  great  measure  owing  to  his  judicious  counsels.  He 
had  a  great  part,  also,  in  the  bold  advance  towards  Paris 
in  1814,  which  brought  about  the  fall  of  Napoleon ; 
and  never  was  more  rejoiced  than  when  his  unlooked- 
for  return  stilled  the  discord  among  the  Allies  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  gave  him  another  op- 
portunity of  striking  a  blow  at  the  power  of  France. 
He  directed  the  retreat  at  Ligny,  after  Blucher  was 
disabled  by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  and  had  the  princi- 
pal share  in  the  decisive  cross  march  on  the  18th  to ,  B! 
Waterloo,  which,  with  the  valour  of  the  English Uni*  Uv- 
army,  terminated  the  contest.1 

The  grand  Austrian  army,  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  cantoned  in  the  neighbour-  The  Aut. 
hood  of  Prague,  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  tei£  lrJ2}r 
thousand  men,  great  part  of  whom  were  in  an  in- 
comparable state  of  discipline  and  efficiency.  It  was 
divided  into  four  corps,  commanded  by  Count  Col- 
loredo,  General  Chastellar,  and  afterwards  General 
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chap.   Meerfeldt,  General  Giulay,  and  Count  Klenau:  while 
Prince  Hesse  Homberg  was  at  the  head  of  the  reserve, 


1813.  an<j  General  Bnbna  of  the  detached  corps.  Parts  of 
this  force,  however — in  particular,  the  infantry  of 
Klenau's  corps — were  newly  raised,  and  hardly  as  yet 
capable  of  withstanding  the  shock  of  Napoleon'sje- 
gions  ;  and,  though  the  artillerymen  were  scientific 
and  expert,  the  horses  for  the  guns  and  waggon  train 
were  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  Russians,  jand 
little  adequate  to  the  fatigues  of  a  protracted  and 
active  campaign.  Very  different,  however,  was  the 
aspect  of  the  cavalry.  In  this  force  were  included 
twenty  thousand  admirable  horse:  the  cuirassiers  and 
hussars  of  the  guard,  in  particular,  outshone  any  in 
Europe  in  the  splendour  of  their  appearance,  the 
quality  of  their  horses,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their 
appointments ;  and  their  achievements  on  the  field  of 
Leipsic  were  worthy  of  their  high  renown  and  mar- 
tial aspect.  When  the  elite  of  this  immense  foree 
was  reviewed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prague  by  the 
Aug.  19.  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia  in  the  middle 
of  August,  immediately  after  the  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities, to  the  number  of  seventy-seven  thousand 
infantry,  and  eight  thousand  horse,  with  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  it  presented  an  array 
rarely  paralleled  in  Europe,  and  formed  a  military 
spectacle  of  unrivalled  sublimity.  The  cuirassiers  on 
this  interesting  occasion  were  presented  with  new 
standards ;  and  when  the  three  sovereigns  nailed,  in 
JLond.  106.  unison,  their  colours  to  the  poles  in  token  of  their 
AP°p.  No"'  firm  alliance,  it  seemed  as  if  no  power  on  earth  could 
28 i^"'  "  res'st  a  league  of  potentates,  one  only  of  whom 
could  summon  up  so  noble  an  array.1 

Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who  commanded  the 
Austrian  force,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  general 
direction  of  the  allied  armies,  though  far  from  being 
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a  general  of  the  highest  order,  was  nevertheless  in  many  chap 


lxx. 


respects  well  qualified  for  the  arduous  duties  with 
which  he  was  entrusted.  It  was  no  easy  matter,  as  I813- 
he  himself  said,  to  command  an  army  when  kings  Prince 
and  emperors  were  at  headquarters ;  and  probably  ^™^en" 
there  was  no  man  in  all  the  imperial  service  who  could  character. 
have  discharged  that  arduous  and  delicate  duty  so 
well  as  himself.  Without  possessing  any  great  force 
of  mind,  or  decision  of  character,  he  was  yet  admi- 
rably calculated,  by  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  the 
prudence  of  his  disposition,  and  the  amenity  of  his 
temper,  to  allay  the  jealousies,  and  keep  together  the 
often  discordant  powers  of  the  alliance.  Descended 
of  a  noble  family ;  habituated  from  his  youth  to  the 
very  highest  society  ;  and  personally  known  both  as 
a  diplomatist  and  a  commander  to  most  of  the  lead- 
ing persons  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Allies ;  he 
possessed  at  the  same  time  the  prudent  temper  and 
conciliatory  disposition  which,  in  dealing  with  such 
exalted  personages,  was  fitted  to  prevent  any  serious 
dissensions  arisingaraong  them, and  yet  preserve,  upon 
the  whole,  the  even  tenor  of  his  own  intentions.  His 
combinations  were  judicious,  often  able  and  compre- 
hensive ;  but  he  wanted  the  decision  requisite  for 
carrying  them  into  execution ;  and  more  than  once, 
particularly  at  Dresden  in  1813,  and  in  Champagne 
in  1814,  when  he  had  brought  Napoleon,  by  his  well 
conceived  measures,  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction, 
he  failed  in  effecting  his  object  by  want  of  vigour  at 
the  decisive  moment  in  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion. For  the  bold  measures  which  in  the  end  hurled 
the  French  emperor  from  the  throne,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  indomitable  moral  courage  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  the  noble  decision  of  the  Emperfor 
Alexander :    Schwartzenberg's  measures  were  of  a 
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chap,    more  temporizing  and  prudent  character ;  and  he 
more  than  once  seriously  endangered  the  allied  cause 


1813. 


by  his  ready  recurrence  to  the  favourite  Austrian 
step  of  a  retreat.  Yet  justice  must  observe,  that  the 
powers  even  of  the  generalissimo  of  the  allied  armies 
were  far  from  being  of  an  unlimited  character ;  the 
Aulic  Council,  now  transported  to  the  very  theatre  of 
action,  exercised  a  secret  and  sometimes  prejudicial 
control  overits  operations;  diplomacy  often  interposed 
its  obstructions,  and  asserted  its  supremacy  in  the  most 
critical  moments;  and  even  when  he  was  most  unfet- 
tered, the  power  of  individual  direction  was  generally 
as  much  restricted  as  the  responsibility  of  the  gene- 
f  Fain,  n.  ralissimo  was  increased,  by  the  nature  of  a  contest 
r.  wiisoo,  which  had  never  less  than  two,  sometimes  three,  of 

&».  the  £«»«»'  crowned  heads  in  Emo1*>  at  the  mili- 
Lend.  97.  tary  headquarters.1 

The  grand  army  of  Bohemia,  after  eighty  thou- 
Retume  of  6an(]  0f  the  Russians  and  Prussians  had  joined  it, 

the  Allied     „  .      _  .  ,       _         • 

forces  in  formed  a  mass  of  above  two  hundred  and  twenty 
Ei£no,ltbe  thousand  combatants,  of  whom  forty  thousand  were 
admirable  horse,  with  seven  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non, which,  frorq  the  salient  bastion  of  Bohemia, 
threatened  the  rear  and  communications  of  the 
French  emperor  on  the  Elbe.  This,  with  eighty 
thousand  pressing  on  him  from  Silesia,  and  ninety 
thousand  from  the  north,  composed  a  force  of  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  men,  ready  for  instant  oper- 
ation in  the  field,  all  acting  under  one  direction,  in  a 
concentric  circle,  upon  one  central  point.  The 
forces,  therefore,  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  were 
very  nearly  balanced  ;  and  Napoleon's  central  posi- 
tion astride  on  the  Elbe,  and  with  six  fortresses  on 
that  river  in  his  hands,  might  seem  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  all  the   enthusiasm  which 
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animated  the  enemy's  troops.     But  this  was  by  no  c/iAf • 
means  the  whole  of  the  military  array  which  the 


allied  sovereigns  had  at  their  disposal ;  and  it  was 
evident  that,  if  the  contest  were  protracted  for  any 
time,  the  forces  of  the  coalition  would  acquire  a  deci- 
sive preponderance  against  him.  The  military  force 
of  France  was  exhausted ;  not  two  thousand  troops 
remained  even  in  the  barracks  of  Paris,  a  force 
scarcely  equal  to  thedaily  service  of  the  metropolis;  and 
the  depdts  in  the  interior  had  sent  off  their  last  man.* 
On  the  other  hand,  vast  reinforcements  might  ere- 
long be  expected  within  the  allied  lines.  Benningsen 
was  organizing  a  large  army  of  seventy  thousand 
Russians  in  the  interior  of  Poland,  which,  it  was 
calculated,  would  join  the  allied  forces  on  the  Elbe 
in  the  first  week  of  September ;  the  last  reserve,  it 
is  true,  of  the  Muscovite  empire,  but  to  which  Na- 
poleon had  nothing  additional  on  his  side  to  oppose : 
twenty  thousand  men  watched  the  combined  force  of 
Danes  and  French  conscripts  which  Davoust  com- 
manded at  Hamburg;  and  the  total  amount  of 
Russian  and  Prussian  forces,  which  blockaded  the 
fortresses  that  still  held  out  for  Napoleon  on  the 
Oder  and  the  Vistula,  amounted  to  the  enormous 
number  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Thus  the 
total  allied  force  accumulated  in  Poland  and  the 
north  of  Germany,  was  nearly  six  hundred  thousand 
men ; '  and  although  only  two-thirds  of  this  immense 
force,  or  four  hundred  thousand  combatants,  could  >  piotho,  u. 
be  relied  on  for  the  shock  of  war  on  the  Elbe,  yet ^m\ 
tbe  remainder  would  in  the  end  prove  available,  268,271. 
when  the  eighty  thousand  French  veterans,  who  220. 

*  "  Paris  and  the  neighbouring  departments  had  not  at  that  period 
more  than  2000  troops,  veterans  and  gendarmes  included/' — Recueil 
da  Uttrcs  Intercepts  en  1813,  p.  13;  and  Fain,  ii.  356. 
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Ctuxjl'   were  now  8^U'  UP  *n  ^e  fortresses  on  the  Oder  and 

—  Vistula,  had  yielded  to  the  pangs  of  hunger,  or  the 

1813.    ravageg  0f  disease. 

Immense  as  the  forces  were  which  were  thus 
Force,  on  arrayed  against  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
m^im'bL  *key  did  not  compose  the  whole  of  those  which  were 
variau  md  drawn  forth  by  the  contending  parties  in  this  gigan- 
froAUcn.  tic  conflict.  Five-and- twenty  thousand  Austrians, 
in  addition,  were  assembled,  under  the  Prince  de 
Reuss,  at  Lintz  on  the  Danube,  to  observe  the 
motions  of  Wrede,  who  was  at  the  head  of  twenty-six 
thousand  Bavarians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Munich; 
while  Hi  Her,  with  fifty  thousand  excellent  troops, 
and  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  guns,  was  pre- 
pared to  cross  the  Isonzo,  and  renew  the  conflict  on 
the  Italian  plains  with  the  Viceroy,  who  had  arrayed 
sixty  thousand  combatants  on  the  banks  of  the  Tag- 
liamento  and  the  Adige.  In  addition  to  this,  an 
army  of  reserve  was  forming  between  Vienna  and 
Presburg,  under  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Wir- 
tem berg,  which  was  to  be  raised  to  sixty  thousand  men 
from  the  distant  resources  of  Hungary  and  Transylva- 
nia, which  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  theatre  of  war; 
making  a  total  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
combatants  who  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  conference 
of  Trachenberg.  If  to  this  be  added  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  who,  at  this  period,  were  pre- 
paring, under  the  standards  of  Wellington,  to  cross 
the  Pyrenees,  where  Soult,  with  eighty  thousand,  was 
intrenched  to  resist  them,  and  forty-five  thousand 
allied  troops  in  Catalonia,  who  pressed  on  an  equal 
force  under  Marshal  Suchet — the  general  result  will 
be,  that  nine  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms 
encircled  the  French  empire,  which  was  still  defend- 
ed by  seven  hundred  thousand  who  followed 
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the  fortunes  of  die  Revolution.*     But  if  the  central   91AXP* 
situation   of   the   French  is  considered,    and   the 


advantages  which  they  derived  from  unity  of  com- 
mand and  comparative  homogeneity  of  race,  as  well  as «  Piotho,  ii. 
the  talents  and  reputation  of  their  chief,  it  can  hardly  Hard.^i. 
be  said  that  Napoleon  was  overmatched  in  the  field,  2l9>  22°- 
save  from  the  effects  of  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  270,  272. 
and  exasperation  which  his  own  oppression  had  ^0*361. 
excited  among  his  enemies.1 

The  whole  of  the  allied  armies  in  Germany  were 
animated  by  the  highest  spirit,  and  inspired  with  Cordial  sPi- 
the  most  touching  cordiality.     The  feeling  of  de-  oimV  whh 
pression  by  which  the  Russians  were  animated  when,  Jjj*j the 
in  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  they  found  themselves  Powers 
far  advanced  in  Europe,  and  engaged  in  a  fresh  war,  I,ted"~ 
which  seemed  foreign  to  the  real  interests  of  their 
country,  had  given  place  to  an  universal  and  enthu- 
siastic desire  to  share  with  their  Prussian  brethren 
in  the  deliverance  of  the  fatherland.     Common  dan- 
ger had  awakened  brotherly  feelings ;  common  inju- 
ries a  joint  desire  of  vengeance;  valour  on  both 
sides,  mutual  respect.   Those  who  had  stood  side  by 
side  on  the  fields  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  felt  confi- 
dent against  the  world   in  arms.     The  universal 
animation  with  which  the  war  was  embraced  by  all 
classes  in  Germany,  had  excited  a  corresponding  en- 
thusiasm in  the  Russian  warriors;   the  generous 
flame  had  spread  to  every  breast ;  and  such  was  the 
warlike  spirit  with  which  they  were  animated,  that 
it  was  with  no  small  difficulty,  and  only  by  the  per- 

*  See  App.  A.,  Chap.  LXX.,  where  the  whole  particulars  of  this 
immense  force  are  given  from  the  official  states,  published  by  the  Ger- 
man author  Piotho,  and  the  neerest  approximation  that  can  be  formed 
to  those  of  the  French,  amidst  the  incessant  efforts  they  have  made  to 
diminish  their  real  numbers  in  a  campaign  so  prolific  in  disasters  to  their 
arms. 
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chap,   sonal  exertions  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  that  they 

—  could  be  prevented  from  breaking  into  open  bostili- 

ties  on  the  expiration  of  the  original  period  assigned 

for  the  armistice.      The  Emperor  Alexander  and 

King  of  Prussia  set  the  example  of  this  touching 

fraternity :  constantly  living  together  on  terms  of 

the  closest  intimacy,  they  had  not  a  thought  nor  a 

wish  but  in  common  ;  their  suites  formed  one  large 

family;  and  when  they  reviewed  their  respective 

troops,  they  always  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  each 

»  Lond.      other's  guards,  and  with  the  military  orders  banging 

ctpJf'x.    on  their  breasts,  which  were  shared  by  them  with 

159, 160.  the  humblest  of  their  soldiers.1 

When  preparations  on  so  vast  and  unprecedented 
siow  pro-  a  scale  had  been  made  on  both  sides  for  the  resump- 
De^tiaUoni  tion  of  hostilities,  it  becomes  almost  ludicrous  to 
at  Prague.  f0\\ow  0ut  the  diplomatic  evasions,  trifling  disputes, 
and  studied  procrastination,  of  the  congress  of  Prague. 
Official  intimation  was  sent  to  the  French  emperor 
July  12.  on  the  11th  July,  by  M.  Metternich,  that  the  allied 
sovereigns  had  agreed  to  the  prolongation  of  Jthe  ar- 
mistice, and  had  sent  their  plenipotentiaries  to  that 
city;  viz.  M.d'Anstett  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  M.  de 
Humboldt  on  that  of  Prussia,  while  Metternich  himself 
represented  Austria:  and  these  high  functionaries  all 
arrived  there  on  the  15th.  Instead,  however,  of 
straightway  complying  with  this  intimation,  and 
sending  his  own  plenipotentiaries  to  commence  busi- 
ness, Napoleon,  when  every  hour  was  precious, 
commenced  an  altercation  with  the  Prussian  and 
Russian  governments  upon  the  choice  they  had 
made. of  plenipotentiaries  at  the  congress  ;  objecting 
to  M.  d'Anstett  that  he  was  a  French  emigrant, 
and  to  M.  de  Humboldt  that  he  was  not  of  ade- 
quate rank  to  meet  either  with  Count  Nar bonne  or 
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M.  Caulaincourt.     These  objections  came  with  a    chap. 

LXX 

peculiarly  bad  grace  from  the  plenipotentiaries  of 


the  revolutionary  dynasty ;  and  certainly  Humboldt,    181S' 
the  illustrious  naturalist,  was  on  a  level  with  M.Maret  f^1 7' 
or  Caulaincourt,  neither  of  whom  had  any  preten- '  M«uemich 
sions  to  family,  and  they  were  accordingly,  after  much  J°oly  f£ 
angry  correspondence,  finally  overruled,  and  the  ne-  L8.13'.. 
gotiations  carried  on  with  the  existing  diplomatists.1 152.' 

No  sooner,  however,  was  this  difficulty  surmount*  M™£»idi, 
ed,  and  Narbonne  and  Caulaincourt  both  arrived  at  *"***' 7* 
Prague,  where  they  were  not  installed  till  the  28th,  cap*,  x. 
sixteen  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  allied  diploma*160' 
tists,  than  a  new  and  still  more  serious  cause  of  dis-  Difficulties 
sension  arose  regarding  the  form  in  which  the  nego-  ^^2,°" 
tiations  should  be  conducted.     Metteraich  contended,  lI* form  of 

the  00D- 

that  they  should  proceed  after  the  manner  of  thefewoee. 
congress  of  Teschen  in  1 779  ;  that  is,  that  the  nego- 
tiations should  be  conducted  by  means  of  written 
notes,  addressed,  not  by  the  belligerent  parties  to 
each  other,  but  by  both  to  the  mediating  power,  and 
by  it  transmitted  to  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  power 
for  whom  they  were  respectively  intended.  To  this 
proposition  the  allied  diplomatists  at  once  gave  their 
consent;  but  the  French  strenuously  contended  for  the 
course  pursued  at  the  congress  of  Utrecht,  where  both 
parties  sent  their  notes  directly  to  each  other,  and  the 
communications  were  carried  on,  partly  in  writing, 
and  partly  verbally.  It  is  evident  that  the  former 
method  was  calculated  to  increase  the  importance 
and  influence  of  the  mediating  power,  by  enabling 
it  to  keep  in  its  hands  the  thread  of  the  whole  nego- 
tiations ;  and  it  is  equally  plain,  that  when  parties 
are  really  in  earnest,  and  time,  as  in  this  instance, 
presses,  it  is  far  more  expedient  to  proceed  at  once 
to  personal  intercourse  and  verbal  conferences,  than 
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chap,   to  adopt  the  circuitous  form  of  written  communica- 

LXX. 

tions  addressed  to  a  third  party.   Austria,  therefore, 


181 3#    by  contending  for  the  latter  course,  clearly  evinced 
her  desire  to  procrastinate ;  but  it  is  equally  plain, 
that  if  France  had  been  sincere  in  the  desire  of  an 
accommodation,  she  would  have  preferred  the  com- 
mencement of  negotiations  in  any  conceivable  method, 
to  the  prolongation  of  unmeaning  discussions  about  its 
form.     In  this  dispute  about  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  conferences,  the  whole  short  remainder  of  the 
1  s*«  offi-  period  assigned  for  the  prolongation  of  the  armistice 
fnlF*\™\. ' was  consumed  ;  and  the  10th  August,  the  fatal  period 
200 ;  and  fixed  for  its  termination,  passed  without  either  any 
155, 156.   commencement  having  been  effected  of  a  negotiation, 
or  any  proposal  made  for  its  longer  continuance.1 
It  is  incorrect,  however,  to  say  that  neither  party 
Real  views  in  this  armistice  wished  for  a  termination  of  hostili- 

fer«t  w-  tiQS#  Both  Parties>  in  reality,  desired  it :  but  both 
«iit  thb  were  alike  aware,  that  the  terms  on  which  they  were 
P«no  .  wjujng  to  come  to  an  accommodation,  were  such  as 
there  was  no  prospect  of  attaining.  Austria  was 
not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  mediate  with  effi- 
cacy, and  bring  about  a  general  accommodation; 
but  then  it  was  on  condition  that  she  obtained  the 
Illyrian  provinces,  and  a  share  of  Italy  for  herself, 
and  the  renunciation  by  France  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  for  the  cause 
of  European  independence.  Russia  and  Prussia  were 
ready  to  terminate  hostilities  ;  but  it  was  on  condi- 
tion that  Prussia  was  restored  and  augmented,  Po- 
land dissolved,  and  the  Hanse  towns  restored  to 
freedom.  France  was  prepared  to  renounce  some  of 
her  acquisitions,  and  sheathe  for  a  time  at  least  the 
sword  of  conquest;  but  she  could  contemplate  no 
greater  abasement  than  the  restitution  of  the  Illyrian 
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provinces  to  Austria,  of  her  lost  provinces  to  Prussia,   chap. 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw, 


to  soothe  Russia ;  and  still  clung  to  the  Rhenish  con-    18,a 
federacy,  the  Swiss  supremacy,  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
the  Peninsular  and  the  Westphalian  thrones,  and  the 
extension  of  the  French  frontier  over  Holland  and  the 
Hanse  towns.     Thus,  though  all  parties  were  willing 
to  negotiate,  none  were  sufficiently  lowered  in  their 
pretensions  to  render  an  understanding  practicable ; 
the  victories  of  twenty  years  could  not  be  obliterated 
by  a  single  disaster,  how  great  soever ;  and,  as  in  •  capcf.  x. 
the. conferences  between  the  Gauls  and  Romans  of  ^  j^4' 
old,  the  sword  required  to  be  thrown  in  to  restore  **>  w. 
the  balance.1 

Napoleon  himself  gave  the  clearest  sense  of  the 
hopelessness  of  all  attempts  at  a  pacification,  by  a  Napoleon »• 
step  which  at  once  dissolved  all  the  hopes  which  had  MbyenM, 
been  entertained  at  Dresden  of  a  speedy  termination  JJJJ£et 
of  hostilities.  On  the  26th  July,  three  days  before  l^". 
the  French  plenipotentiaries,  Caulaincourt  and  Nar- 
bonne,  had  come  to  Prague,  though  a  fortnight  after 
those  of  the  Allies  had  been  in  that  city,  and  seven 
weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  armistice, 
Napoleon  set  out  from  Dresden  for  Maylnce,  to  in- 
spect the  fortifications  in  progress  at  that  place,  and 
to  meet  the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  who,  by  his  di- 
rections, had  come  to  meet  him  in  that  frontier  city. 
He  remained  with  her  for  six  days,  during  which 
the  most  active  military  preparations  were  going 
forward,  and  every  thing  announced  the  speedy  re- 
sumption of  hostilities.  What  the  communications 
were  which  passed  between  him  and  the  Empress 
Regent  during  this  momentous  period  is  now  known 
by  the  best  possible  evidence,  that  of  the  Empress 
herself.   "  Associated/9  said  she  to  the  senate,  "  in 


L 
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chap,  that  short  interview,  with  the  most  secret  thoughts  of 


LXX. 


the  Emperor,  I  then  perceived  with  what  sentiments 

1813.   he   would  be  inspired  if  seated  on  a  dishonoured 

throne,  and  under  a  crown  without  glory."  In  these 

words  were  truly  revealed  the  most  secret  feelings 

of  Napoleon.     Seated  on  a  revolutionary  throne,  and 

the  head  of  a  military  republic,  he  was  compelled  to 

advance  without  intermission;  unbroken  success  was 

to  him  not  merely  essential  to  popularity,  but  the 

price  of  existence.     He  was  much  pressed  at  May- 

ence  by  the  Empress  and  senate  to  make  peace  on 

any  terms  ;  but  his  answer,  in  three  words,  conveyed 

the  whole  secret  of  his  policy  during  the  remainder 

of  his  reign,  "  Tout  ou  rien."     The  Emperor  spent 

iix  days  at  that  place,  inspecting  the  fortifications 

and  reviewing  the  troops,  which  were  incessantly 

urged  on  to  swell  the  roll  of  Augereau's  corps,  and 

on  the  3d  August  returned  to  Dresden,  where  the 

i  Fain,  ii.    increased  vigour  of  his  military  preparations  at  all 

ofou.      points,  and  the  prodigious  concourse  of  troops  who 

228, 23i.  incessantly  poured  into  that  capital,  soon  dispelled 

i53t  154.  the  hopes  which  had  till  then  been  entertained  of  a 

notif  10*  genera!  peace.1 

The  day  after  Napoleon  returned  from  Mayence 

ultimatum  he  wrote  a  confidential  letter  to  the  Emperor  of 

u>  f"^£.  Austria,  a  copy  of  which  was  communicated  to  Met- 

ternich,  desiring  to  know,  in  a  categorical  manner, 

how  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  proposed  that  peace 

should  be  arranged,  and  whether,  in  the  event  of 

hostilities,  she  would  make   common  cause  with 

France.     This  led  to  more  substantial  overtures; 

and  on  the  7th  August  Metternich  transmitted  the 

ultimatum  of  his  cabinet,  which  was  as  follows : — 

"  The  dissolution  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw, 

which  was  to  be  divided  between  Russia,  Austria, 
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and  Prussia,  reserving  Dantzic  for  the  latter  power;   chap. 

the  re-establishment  of  Hamburg  and  the  Hanse — 

Towns  in  their  independence;  the  reconstruction  of    I813, 
Prussia  in  its  ancient  possessions,  with  a  frontier 
on  the  Elbe ;  the  cession  to  Austria  of  all  the  Illy- 
nan  provinces,  including  Trieste."     These  were  the 
cardinal  points ;  but  the  Austrian  diplomatist  stated  >  Fain,  a. 
as  minor  questions,  which  would  require  to  be  ad-  ^id  4iu. 
justed  in  a  general  pacification,  the  independence  of 20ft* 206- 
Holland,  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Pontifical  States.1 

Napoleon  spent  the  9th  in  deliberating,  and  on  the 
10th  returned  an  answer,  consenting  to  the  dissolution  Napoleon *• 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  but  insisting  that  whfch'de- 
Dantzic  should  be  a  free  city,  its  fortifications  de-dineitbe,e 
molished,  and  the  King  of  Saxony  indemnified  by 
the  cession  of  the  territories  included  in  Saxony, 
belonging  to  Silesia  and  Bohemia.     He  agreed  to 
cede  the  Illyrian  provinces  to  Austria,  with  Fiume, 
but  refused  to  give  up  Trieste ;  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine  was  to  be  extended  to  the  Oder,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Danish  dominions  guaranteed.  These 
terms  were  dispatched  in  duplicate  to  Prague,  where 
they  arrived  early  on  the  morning  of  the  11th ;  but 
after  twelve  o'clock  on  the  preceding  night,  which 
was  the  termination  of  the  armistice.     They  were 
not  such,  however,  as  Austria  could  agree  to ;  and 
the  armistice  having  now  expired  without  any  ac- 
commodation having  been   come  to,  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  plenipotentiaries,  at  midnight  on  the 
10th,  addressed  official  intimations  to  Metternich,  Aug.  io. 
that  their  powers  were  at  an  end,  and  the  congress 
dissolved;  on  the  11th  the  Austrian  minister  an- Aug.  u. 
nounced  these  communications  to  Caulaincourt  and 
Narbonne,  and  on  the  day  following  Austria  declared  Au«- ls- 
war  against  France. 

VOL.  IX.  2  c 
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1813. 

Austrian 
manifesto. 


The  grounds  stated  in  this  official  instrument,  on 
the  part  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  for  joining  the 
Allies,  and  coming  to  a  rupture  with  France,  were 
as  follow : — "  The  progress  of  events  at  the  con- 
gress, left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  French  govern- 
ment was  insincere  in  its  professions  of  a  desire  for 
peace.  The  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  French  pleni- 
potentiaries, under  pretexts  which  the  great  objects 
to  be  discussed  at  the  congress  might  well   have 
reduced  to  silence ;  the  insufficiency  of  their  instruc- 
tions on  points  of  form,  which  occasioned  the  loss  of 
much  precious  time,  when  a  few  days  only  remained 
for  the  most  important  of  all  negotiations :  all  these 
circumstances  combined,  demonstrated  too   clearly 
that  peace,  such  as  Austria  and  the  allied  sovereigns 
desired,  was  foreign  to  the  views  of  France ;  that  she 
accepted  the  form  of  a  congress,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
reproach  of  being  the  cause  of  the  prolongation  of 
war,  but  with  a  secret  desire  to  elude  its  effects,  or 
in  the  wish    to   separate  Austria  from  the  other 
powers  already  united  with  her  in  principles,  before 
treaties  had  consecrated  their  union  for  the  cause  of 
peace  and  the  happiness  of  the  world.    Austria  comes 
out  of  this  negotiation,  the  result  of  which  has  deceived 
her  most  cherished  hopes,  with  the  consciousness  of 
the  good  faith  which  has  animated  her  throughout 
More  zealous  than  ever  for  the  noble  end  which  she 
has   proposed,  she  does  not  take  up  arms  but  to 
attain  it,  in  concert  with  the  powers  which  are  ani- 
mated by  the  same  sentiments.     Ever  disposed  to 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  things,  which, 
by  a  wise  division  of  power,  may  place  the  preserva- 
1  Fain,  ii.    tion  of  peace  under  the  shield  of  an  association  of 
DMiantion  independent  states,  she  will  neglect  no  occasion  for 
ofAuitrift.  arriving  at  such  a  result;1  and  the  knowledge  she 
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has  acquired  of  the  courts  now  become  her  allies,   chap. 


LXX. 


gives  her  a  certain  assurance  that  they  will  sincerely 
co-operate  in  so  salutary  a  purpose/'  1813' 

To  this  it  was  replied  on  the  part  of  the  French 
emperor: — "  Ever  since  the  month  of  February, RePi7 of 
the  hostile  dispositions  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  have  *™c*8- 
been  known  to  all  Europe.  Denmark,  Saxony,  Ba- 
varia, Wirtemberg,  have  documents  in  their  archives 
which  prove  that  Austria,  under  pretence  of  the 
interest  which  she  took  in  her  ally,  and  of  the  love 
of  peace,  nourished  a  secret  jealousy  of  France.  The 
undersigned  will  not  go  over  the  system  of  protesta- 
tions, so  prodigally  made  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
insinuations,  covertly  spread  on  the  other,  which  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  has  adopted,  and  which,  when  fully 
developed,  has  prostituted  what  has  hitherto  been 
reckoned  most  sacred  among  men — a  mediation,  a 
congress,  and  the  words  of  peace.  If  Austria  desire 
hostility,  what  need  had  she  of  a  false  language,  or 
of  enveloping  France*  with  a  tissue  of  deceitful  snares 
which  met  her  on  every  side?  If  the  mediator  really 
wished  for  peace,  would  he  have  pretended  that 
transactions  so  complicated  could  be  adjusted  in  the! 
space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days  ?  Is  it  an  indication 
of  a  pacific  disposition  to  propose  to  dictate  peace  to 
France  in  less  time  than  it  would  require  to  conclude 
the  capitulation  of  a  besieged  town  ?  The  peace  of 
Teschen  was  only  concluded  after  four  months  of 
negotiation.  Six  weeks  were  consumed  at  Sistow 
before  the  conferences  on  the  forms  were  concluded; 
the  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Vienna  lasted  two 
months,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  Austrian 
states  were  in  the  hands  of  France.  Can  it  be 
seriously  proposed  to  reconcile  the  differences,  and 
adjust    the    interests,  of  France,   Austria,   Russia, 
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chap.  Prussia,  Denmark,  Saxony,  and  so  many  other  states, 
watch  in  hand,  in  fifteen  days  ?     But  for  the  fatal 


1813#    intervention  of  Austria,  peace  at  this  moment  would 
have  been  concluded  between  Russia,  France,  and 
Prussia.     Austria,  the  enemy  of  France,  and  cover- 
ing her  ambition  under   the  mask  of  a  mediator, 
complicated  every  thing,  and  rendered  reconciliation 
impossible.     But  Austria,  in  an  open  and  avowed 
state  of  hostility,  is  in  a  position  at  once  more  sincere 
and  more  simple ;  Europe  is  nearer  peace  ;  there  is 
a  complication  the  less.  If  Austria  is  really  desirous 
of  an  accommodation,  let  her  name  a  place  which 
may  be  neutralized,  and  set  apart  for  a  congress, 
where  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  powers,  great  and 
small,  may  assemble,  and  the  negotiations  may  pro- 
ceed with  the  gravity  and  deliberation  suited  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  at  issue,  without  the  con- 
Aug.  2i.    tinuance  of  hostilities."     To  this  last  proposal  Met- 
'Mare*    ternich   replied,  that  the  proposal  for  a  congress 
Att^fiJ"'  should   forthwith   be  communicated  by   the  three 
if  JSr *"*  a^*e<*  Powers  *°  their  other  allies ;  but  before  their 
■iciTi  Dote,  answers  could  be  received  the  struggle  recommenced, 

fein,  h.  *    and  all  thoughts  of  peace  were  drowned  in  the  roar 
217, 222.   aEMj  whirl  0f  war.1 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  France  had  the  better 
Reflections  in  this  debate ;  and  that,  though  both  parties  were 

on  to  is  do*   •      •  •         «     •  «       /•  •• 

bate,  and  on  insincere  in  their  proposals  for  peace  at  that  time, 
the  tubse-  the  reasons  which  Napoleon's  diplomatists  adduced 

quent  raani-  *  * 

fe»toofAufl.  for  questioning  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna,  were  more  weighty  than  those  which  Met- 
ternich  advanced  to  substantiate  a  similar  charge 
against  them.  But,  as  usual  with  state  papers  of  this 
description,  they  were  very  far  from  revealing  the  real 
motives  which  actuated  either  party ;  and  were  put 
forward  with  hardly  any  other  view,  on  either  side, 
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than  to  effect  that  grand  object  of  diplomacy,  the  con-  chap. 

cealing  of  the  real  thoughts  of  the  parties.    The  true — 

motives  which  actuated  Austria  at  this  momentous    1813' 
crisis,  are  much  more  sincerely,  and  therefore  power- 
fully put  forth  in  the  Austrian  manifesto,  on  the  ground 
of  war  against  France,  drawn  by  Gentz,  which  was 
shortly  afterwards  published  by  the  cabinet  of  Vienna, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter,* 
Napoleon  gave  the  most  decisive  proof  that  he  felt 
he  had  been  struck  between  wind  and  water  by  this 
manifesto,  by  omitting  in  his  publication  of  it  in  the 
Moniteur  the  most  material  passages  which  it  con- 
tained, which  will  be  found  in  italics  in  the  document 
given  in  the  Appendix. l     And  so  reasonable  were  i  c^p^e 
the  terms  of  Austria's  ultimatum,  already  given,  that  J?™?'1?.  in 
we  nave  Lord  Londonderry  s  authority  for  the  fact,  211.  and  in 
that  in  a  private  conversation  between  Caulaincourt  &!" *"' 
and  Metternich,  the  former  admitted,  that  if  he  were I813- 
Napoleon  he  would  at  once  accept  them,  but  that  he 
had  no  power  to  do  so,  and  that  they  must  be  re-»Load,  97. 
ferred  to  the  Emperor. ' 

Prince  Metternich,  who  bore  so  distinguished 
a  part  in  this  memorable  negotiation,  and  in  whose  Ear)y*hu- 
hands  the  question  of  peace  or  war  was  in  a  manner  £^of 
definitively  placed,  was  a  statesman,  who  for  above  Metternich. 
a  quarter  of  a  century  exercised  so  great  an  influ- 
ence on  the  history  of  Europe,  that  any  history  might 
justly  be  regarded  as  defective  that  did  not  delineate 
the  leading  features  of  his  character  and  biography. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  public  functionary,  who,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  revolutionary  war,  bore  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  administration  of  the  Flemish 
provinces,  and  was  born  in  1773,  at  his   father's 

*  App.  C.  ii.  to  Chap,  lxx, 
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chap,   hereditary  seat  near  Johannisberg,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.     Educated  at  Strasburg,  he  early  im- 


proved  his  information  regarding  public  affairs,  by 
travels  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain; 
and  soon  after  entered  the  diplomatic  line,  and 
served  at  the  congress  of  Rastadt,  in  1799*  His 
great  abilities,  however,  soon  attracted  notice  at  a 
court,  which,  justly  impressed  with  the  vast  import- 
ance of  diplomatic  talent,  never  fails,  despite  its 
aristocratic  prepossessions,  to  seek  for  it  wherever  it 
is  to  be  found,  even  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  the 
state ;  and  he  was  employed  on  missions  of  import- 
ance to  St  Petersburg  in  1804,  and  Berlin  in  1805. 
At  both  these  capitals  he  sedulously  studied,  not  only 
the  national  resources,  but  the  temperament  and 
habits  of  the  people  ;  and  as  his  elegant  and  polished 
manners  gave  him  an  easy  access  to  the  highest 
circles,  he  soon  became  personally  acquainted  with 
the  most  influential  persons  at  the  northern  cabinets. 
After  the  peace  of  Presburg,  in  1805,  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  at  Paris ;  and  in  that  delicate 
situation,  though  representing  a  vanquished  mon- 
arch, he  succeeded,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three, 
in  conciliating  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  by 
the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  the  admirable  skill 
with  which  he  maintained  a  difficult  and  yet  import- 
ant position.  In  1809,  be  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  state  upon  the  resignation  of  Count  Stadion,  under 
whose  auspices  he  had  risen  to  eminence,  and  whose 
known  hostility  to  France  rendered  it  necessary  for 
soTSi.™"  him  to  retire  upon  the  peace  of  Schoenbrunn ;  and 
Biog.  Uniy.  for  more  than  thirty  years  from  that  period  he  exer- 
t«rnioh,SuP.  cised,  almost  without  control,  the  highest  authority  in 
the  Austrian  dominions.1 
No  diplomatist,  even  in  that  age  of  intellectual  giants, 
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excelled,  perhaps  hardly  any  equalled  Metternich,  in  c***m 

the  calm  and  sagacious  survey  which  he  took  of  exist- 

ing  events,  in  the  prophetic  skill  with  which  he  divined 
their  probable  tendency,  and  the  admirable  tact  withes  charac- 
which,  without  exciting  unnecessary  jealousy,  be1""* 
contrived  to  render  them  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  the  country  with  whose  direction  he  was  entrust- 
ed. An  easy  and  graceful  address,  a  coolness  which 
nothing  could  disturb,  an  inexhaustible  flow  of 
brilliant  conversation,  a  fascinating  power  of  delicate 
flattery,  while  they  rendered  him  the  charm  of  the 
highest  society  wherever  he  went,  concealed  powers 
of  the  first  order,  and  a  sagacity  in  discerning  the 
probable  tendency  of  events  which  never  was  sur- 
passed. He  had  not  the  moral  courage  which  ren- 
dered Lord  Castlereagh  superior  to  the  storms  of 
fortune,  nor  the  heroic  sense  of  duty  which  made 
Wellington  indifferent  to  tbem,  nor  the  ardent  genius 
which  enabled  Napoleon  to  direct  their  fury ;  his 
talent,  and  there  it  was  unrivalled,  consisted  in  gain- 
ing possession  of  the  current,  and  directing  it  to  his 
purposes.  Laissez  venir  was  his  ruling  principle  at 
all  periods  of  his  life  ;  but  this  seeming  insouciance 
was  not  the  result  of  1  is t less n ess  or  indifference,  but 
of  a  close  observation  of  the  course  of  events,  a 
strong  sense  of  the  danger  of  directly  opposing 
it,  and  a  conscious  power  of  ultimately  obtaining  its 
direction.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  tide  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men  which  every  age  has  so  clearly  evinced, 
and  trusted,  in  combating  the  revolutionary  torrent, 
chiefly  to  its  speedy  tendency,  like  all  violent  pas- 
sions, to  wear  itself  out.  No  man  was  more  fixed  in 
his  opinions,  or  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
upholding  those  conservative  principles,  both  in  in- 
ternal government  and  external  relations,  which  the 
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c£££m  French  Revolution  bad  wellnigh  subverted;  but 
none,  at  the  same  time,  saw  more  clearly  the  necessity 
of  awaiting  the  proper  time  for  action,  or  disguising 
formed  determinations  till  the  proper  season  for  exe- 
cuting them  had  arrived.  A  perfect  master  of  dis- 
simulation, he  was  able  to  act  for  years  in  opposition 
to  his  real  tenets,  without  letting  his  secret  designs 
be  perceived,  or  even  suspected  ;  and  such  was  the 
power  which  he  possessed  of  disguising  his  inten- 
tions, that  down  to  the  very  last  moment,  in  the 
congress  of  Prague,  he  succeeded  in  concealing  them 
even  from  the  penetrating  eye  of  Napoleon. 

Talents  of  this  description  might  have  been  in 
Hit  private  the  last  degree  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  an  ambi- 

honour  and 

patriotic  tious  and  unprincipled  man ;  but  in  Metternich's 
,pml"  case  they  were  restrained  by  influences  of  a  higher 
description,  which  in  a  great  measure  secured  their 
right  direction.  Though  abundantly  unscrupulous 
in  diplomatic  evasion  in  state  affairs,  and  generally 
acting  on  the  principle,  that  in  public  negotiations, 
as  in  love,  oaths  and  protestations  are  the  weapons 
which  both  parties  may  make  use  of  at  pleasure,  he 
was  yet  of  unsullied  honour  in  private  life,  and 
whatever  he  said  on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman, 
might  with  confidence  be  relied  on.  Though  long 
vested  with  almost  unlimited  power,  and  often 
placed  in  hostility  with  the  aspiring  spirit  especially 
of  Italian  liberalism,  he  had  nothing  cruel  or  vindic- 
tive in  his  disposition  :  blood  was  hardly  ever  shed 
under  his  administration,  and  secondary  punish- 
ment, though  sometimes  severe,  inflicted  only 
so  far  as  was  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the 
consistency  of  a  despotic  frame  of  government 
Above  all,  his  spirit  was  essentially  patriotic:  his 
ruses  and  subterfuges,  and  they  were  many,  were  all 
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directed  to  the  extrication  of  his  country  from  diffi-  CJ*£_P- 


culty,  or  the  augmentation  of  its  territory  or  re- 
sources ;  and  under  his  long  administration  it  was 
raised  from  the  lowest  point  of  depression  to  an  un- 
exampled height  of  felicity  and  glory.  Admitting 
that  much  of  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  reaction 
in  Europe  against  French  oppression,  which  was 
commencing  when  he  was  called  to  the  helm  of  af- 
fairs, and  soon  produced  a  general  effervescence 
which  was  irresistible,  still  much  also  must  be  con- 
fessed to  be  owing  to  the  skilfulness  of  the  pilot 
who  weathered  the  storm — who  yielded  to  it  when 
its  force  was  irresistible,  and  gained  the  mastery  of 
its  direction  when  the  gales  were  setting  in  his 
own  favour. 

"  Every  thing  for  the  people :  nothing  by  them," 
which  Napoleon  described  as  the  true  secret  ofAndprin- 
government,*  was  the  means  by  which  his  conduct  £££0- 
was  uniformly  regulated  in  domestic  administration. ment* 
He  had  the  strongest  aversion  to  those  changes 
which  are  forced  on  government  by  the  people,  but 
clearly  saw  the  propriety  of  disarming  their  leaders 
of  the  most  dangerous  weapons  which  they  wielded, 
by  a  paternal  system  of  domestic  administration, 
and  a  sedulous  attention  to  their  material  interests. 
He  rigorously  prohibited  the  importation  of  literary 
works  haying  a  democratic  or  infidel  tendency,  and 
exercised  in  this  respect  a  vexatious  and  perhaps  un- 
necessary strictness  over  travellers;  the  press  at 
Vienna  was  subjected  to  the  usual  censorship  of  ab- 
solute governments;  and  public  thought  confined 
within  those  channels  which  the  Romish  Church 
and  Aulic  Council  deemed  advisable.     But  within 

*  Ante,  vi.  595. 
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CHAp-    these  limits  no  minister  ever  attended  with  more 

JL2L  a.  • 
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anxiety  and  success  to  the  interests  of  the  people : 

public  instruction  has  been  rendered  universal ;  the 

hereditary  states  exhibit  in  their  uniform  wellbeing 

the  blessed  effects  of  a  paternal  administration  ;  the 

provinces  of  Lombardy  have  almost  forgot,  in  the 

substantial  blessings   of  German  government,  the 

visionary  dreams  of  Italian  independence ;  and  the 

Austrian  monarchy  as  a  whole,  exhibits,  with  a  few 

exceptions,  an  example  of  general  felicity,  which 

lPenoiui   may  well  put  more  popular  governments  to  the 

tion.r  <£pef.  hlush  for  the  vast  capacities  for  exertion  which  they 

viii.  341.    have  misapplied,  and  the  boundless  means  of  general 

happiness  which  they  have  abused.1 

The  principles  on  which  Metternich's  policy,  from 
H»  own  the  time  when  he  was  raised  to  the  supreme  direc- 
wTpUoHcfat tion  of  affairs  in  1809,  till  the  rupture  of  the  congress 
thu  period,  of  Prague  in  1813,  were  well  described  by  himself  to 
Sir  Charles  Stewart.  He  found  the  finances  of  the 
monarchy  insolvent;  its  military  strength  weakened; 
its  public  spirit  crushed  by  misfortune.  His  first  care 
was  to  arrange  and  bring  about  the  marriage  of  the 
archduchess  Marie  Louise,  in  order  to  raise  his  coun- 
try one  step  from  the  abyss  into  which  it  had  fallen: 
never  intending, however,  when  the  national  existence 
and  power  were  again  secured,  to  make  any  permanent 
change  on  the  policy  of  the  state.  This  policy,  for 
the  three  years  which  followed  the  peace  of  Schoen- 
brunn,  was  attended  with  the  happiest  effects ;  inso- 
much that,  when  Austria  was  again  called  to  appear 
on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  she  found  herself  speedily 
at  the  head  of  a  force  which  recalled  the  most  pros- 
perous days  of  the  monarchy.  His  object  through- 
out was  to  re-establish  the  influence  and  power  of 
his  country,  and  through  it  give  peace  to  the  world : 
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and  on  this  principle  he  resolutely  resisted  all  tke   chap. 
entreaties  with  which  be  was  beset,  to  join  Austria  to 


1818 

the  alliance  after  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  cam-  * 

paign,  till  the  period  had  arrived  when  his  prepara- 
tions were  complete,  and  matters  had  arrived  at 
such  a  crisis,  that  she  could  interpose  with  decisive 
effect.     But  that  his  policy  was  essentially  pacific, 
and  that  he  had  no  desire  to  augment  Austria  when 
restored  to  her  suitable  place  in  Europe  at  the  ex- 
pense of  less  powerful  states,  is  decisively  proved 'Lond. 
by  the  fact,  that  ever  since  the  peace  of  Vienna  in  J£ 'J™' 
1814,  and  fall  of  Napoleon,  she  has  remained  atCBp«fi&ue> 
rest,  and  no  projects  of  ambition  have  either  agi- 
tated her  councils,  or  disturbed  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope.1 

Unbounded  was  the  joy  diffused  through  the  Rus- 
sian and  Prussian  troops  by  the  accession  of  Austria  Universal 
to  the  alliance.     To  outstrip  the  slow  arrival  by  cou- SuJd  «my" 
riera  of  the  long  wished-for  intelligence,  bonfires  a*  thejunc'1 

°  °  tion  of  Am- 

were  prepared  on  the  summits  of  the  Bohemian  tria. 
mountains  ;  and  at  midnight  on  the  10th,  their  re- 
splendent light  told  the  breathless  host  in  Silesia 
that  two  hundred  thousand  gallant  allies  were 
about  to  join  their  standard.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  King  of  Prussia,  with  their  respective 
troops,  were  assembled  in  anxious  expectation  at 
Trachenberg,  in  a  large  barn,  awaiting  the  agreed 
on  signal,  when,  a  little  after  midnight  on  the  night 
of  the  10th,  loud  shouts  on  the  outside  announced 
that  the  flames  were  seen ;  and  soon  the  sovereigns 
themselves,  hastening  to  the  door,  beheld  the  blaz- 
ing lights,  prophetic  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  on  the 
summits  of  the  mountains.  Such  was  the  joy  which 
pervaded  the  deeply  agitated  assembly,  that  they 
all  embraced,  many  with  tears  of  rapture.     Sponta- 
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c  h  ap.  neous  salvos  of  arti  Uery,  and  feux-de-joie  of  musketry, 
resounded  through  the  whole  Russian  and  Prussian 
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lines.  Joy  beamed  in  every  countenance :  confidence 
had  possessed  itself  of  every  heart.  With  lightsome 
steps  the  great  body  of  the  forces  in  Silesia  obeyed 
next  morning  the  order  to  march  into  Bohemia. 
Innumerable  columns  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery, soon  thronged  the  passes  in  the  mountains; 
and  before  the  six  days'  delay  allowed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  after  the  termination  of  the 
armistice,  had  expired,  eighty  thousand  Russian  and 

AuK.  16.  Prussian  veterans  were  grouped  round  the  walls  of 
Prague.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prus- 
sia arrived  soon  after  in  that  city,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  magnificence 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;   and  a  review  of  the 

Aug.  19.  principal  forces  of  the  latter  on  the  19th  August, 
when  ninety-one  battalions  of  infantry,  and  fifty 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  in  all  nearly  ninety  thousand 
men,  defiled  before  their  majesties,  conveyed  a  vivid 
image  of  the  vast  accession  of  strength  which  their 
cause  had  received  by  this  fortunate  alliance.  It  was 
a  gratifying  spectacle  to  the  English  diplomatists- 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Cathcart,  and  Sir  Charles  Stew- 
art, who  had  so  powerfully  contributed  to  bringing 
about  this  felicitous  union — to  behold  the  persevering 
efforts  of  their  country,  after  twenty  years  of  con- 
stancy and  warfare,  at  length  crowned  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  league  which  promised  speedily  to  effect 
the  deliverance  of  Europe  ;  and  their  patriotic  pride 

i  Loada      was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  accounts  which  ar- 

io5,  io6,   rive(i  next  day  of  the  defeat  of  Soult  with  immense 

109.    Fain,  A  .#.-•  «         i         •        i       -n 

ii.  95, 96.   loss,  after  a  series  of  desperate  battles  m  the  ryre- 

n50f]7f>.    nees»  an<*  the  expulsion  of  his  army,  after  a  second 

irruption,  from  the  whole  Spanish  territory.1 
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It  bad  long  been  fondly  hoped  at  Dresden,  that    chap. 

La  7L» 


the  15th  August,  the  day  of  the  fete  of  Napoleon,  on 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  Catholic  countries,    1813* 
his  birthday  was  held,  would  be  the  day  on  which  Uft 


renew 


the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  would  be of  Napoleon 

,  i  »  a         •  .      .  ,  .  ■*  Dresden, 

celebrated.  As  the  armistice  drew  near  to  its  ter-Augwtio. 
mination,  however,  these  hopes  were  gradually  dis- 
pelled ;  and  at  length  an  imperial  order,  that  the  f&te 
should  take  place  on  the  10th,  clearly  revealed  the  pre- 
sentiment,  that  on  the  15th  the  approaching  resump- 
tion of  hostilities  would  render  such  a  display  as  was 
desired  for  the  occasion  impossible.  A  grand  review, 
however,  took  place  on  the  former  day,  with  all  the 
circumstance  of  military  pomp,  at  which  the  King  of 
Saxony,  his  brothers  and  nephews,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal marshals  and  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  assisted. 
Napoleon,  followed  by  this  splendid  cortege,  passed 
the  line,  which  was  drawn  up  in  the  great  plain  of 
Ostra-Gehege,  near  Dresden,  at  the  gallop;  and 
afterwards  the  whole  troops,  who  were  collected  at 
Dresden  and  its  environs,  defiled  before  him.  The 
multitude  of  uniforms,  costumes,  and  nations,  which 
were  then  assembled,  strongly  bespoke  the  heart- 
stirring  nature  of  the  contest  which  had  thus  roused 
the  world  against  itself  in  arms:  the  old  guard, 
twenty  thousand  strong,  of  whom  five  thousand 
were  splendid  cavaliers,  presented  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle, and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  withstand 
the  hero  who  had  such  a  force  still  at  his  disposal. 
A  grand  banquet  followed,  at  which  the  whole  sol- 
diers of  the  guard  were  entertained,  and  in  the  even- 
ing fireworks  and  illuminations  recalled  for  a  moment 
the  triumphant  days  of  the  empire.  But  though  the 
splendour  of  these  rejoicings  for  a  while  diverted  the 
attention  and  distracted  the  cares  of  the  soldiers  and 
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chap,  citizens,  theyafforded  no  respite  to  the  cares  and  anxiety 
of  their  chief;  6erious  and  thoughtful,  he  beheld  the 


1813.  va8t  array  defiie  before  him,  and  immediately  after  the 
review  terminated,  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabinet 
to  resume  the  labours  of  diplomacy,  which  then  wore 
so  threatening  an  aspect  Melancholy  forebodings 
filled  every  breast :  it  was  universally  believed  that 
Austria  had  joined  the  alliance ;  no  glowing  order  of 
the  day,  no  heart-stirring  proclamation,  dispelled 
these  fears,  or  called  the  troops  to  fresh  victories ; 
and  next  morning  the  rolling  of  the  drums,  which  in 
every  direction  called  the  troops  to  their  rallying 
points,  the  aides-de-camp  hurrying  to  and  fro,  the 
clatter  of  artillery  and  waggons  through  the  streets, 
and  the  long  columns  of  bayonets  and  lances  which 
defiled  through  the  gates,  told  but  too  plainly  that 
war  was  again  about  to  rekindle  its  flames.  This 
review  deserves  to  be  noticed  ;  it  was  the  last  that 
Napoleon  ever  held  of  the  Grand  Army;  disaster 
1  Fain,  ii.    after  wards   succeeded   disaster  too  rapidly  for  the 

91    92. 

'  animating  pageantry  of  military  magnificence. 

Shortly  before  the  recommencement  of  hostilities, 
interview    Napoleon  summoned  an  old  veteran  of  the  revolu- 
with*P°     tion  and  the  empire  to  Dresden,  whose  selfish  ambi- 
Drwden**  ^on  aQd  capacity  for  intrigue  were  too  dangerous  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  his  rear  in  the  disgrace  into 
which  he  had  fallen.     Fouch£  forthwith  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  on  his  way  from  Paris  had  an  inter- 
view with  Augereau  at  Mayence,  who  strongly  ex- 
pressed, with  military  energy,  his  conviction,  that 
the  obstinacy  of  Napoleon  would  speedily  prove  his 
ruin.*    The  Emperor  received  him  with  cold  civility : 

•  "  I  received/'  said  Augereau  to  Fouche,  u  letters  from  head- 
quarters immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  and  it  appears  chat 
that  horrible  butchery  led  to  no  result;   no  prisoners,  no  canoon. 
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after  the  first  compliments  were  over,  they  entered  chap. 
on  the  state  of  affairs ;  and  Fouche  had  the  boldness 


to  tell  him  that  he  was  fearful  that  five  hundred  1813* 
thousand  soldiers,  supported  by  an  insurgent  popu- 
lation in  rear,  would  compel  him  to  abandon  Ger- 
many. Napoleon  immediately  resumed  his  warlike 
air.  "  It  is  distressing,"  said  he,  "  that  a  general 
discouragement  has  seized  even  upon  the  bravest 
minds.  The  question  is  no  longer  the  abandonment 
of  this  or  that  province;  our  political  supremacy, 
and  with  it  our  very  existence,  is  at  stake.  If  my 
physical  power  is  great,  my  moral  power  is  still 
greater ;  let  us  beware  how  we  break  the  charm. 
Wherefore  all  these  alarms  ?  Let  events  take  their 
course.  Austria  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  my 
embarrassments  to  recover  great  advantages ;  but  she 
will  never  consent  to  my  total  destruction,  in  order 
to  surrender  herself  without  a  shield  to  the  jaws  of 
Russia.  This  is  my  policy ;  I  expect  that  you  are  to 
serve  me  with  all  your  power.  I  have  named  you 
Governor-general  of  Illyria  ;  and  it  is  you,  in  all  pro- 
bability, who  will  have  to  put  the  finisUng  hand  with 
Austria.  Set  off ;  go  by  Prague ;  set  on  your  well- 
known  threads  of  secret  negotiation,  and  thence  tra- 
vel by  Gratz  to  Lay  bach.  Lose  no  time,  for  poor 
Junot,  whom  you  are  to  succeed,  is  decidedly  mad.  In 

In  a  country  extremely  intersected  with  inclosures,  we  have  found  the 
enemy  prepared  or  intrenched  at  every  point;  we  suffered  severely 
at  the  subsequent  combat  of  Reichenbach.  Observe  that,  in  that  short 
campaign,  one  bullet  has  carried  off  Bessieres  on  this  side  of  the  Elbe, 
and  another,  Duroc  at  Reichenbach.  What  a  war !  we  shall  all  be  de- 
stroyed ;  what  would  he  do  at  Dresden  ?  He  will  not  make  peace ;  " 
you  know  him  better  than  I  do.  He  will  get  himself  surrounded  by 
500,000  men.  No  one  can  doubt  that  Austria  will  follow  the  example 
of  Prussia.  If  he  continues  obstinate,  and  is  not  killed,  which  he  will 
not  be,  we  shall  all  be  destroyed." — See  Mimoires  de  Fouche,  ii. 
171,  172. 
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chap.  my  hands,  Illyria  is  an  advanced  guard  in  the  heart 
of  Austria,  a  sentinel  to  keep  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 


right."     Fouche   made  a  profound  obeisance,  and 
July  29.     straightway  set  out.     He  was  well  aware  that  he  was 
sent  into  honourable  banishment ;  but  he  was  too 
prudent  to  remonstrate  against  his  destination.    Be- 
fore he  arrived  in  his  province,  Junot  had  displayed 
evident  marks  of  insanity ;  the  vexations  consequent 
on  the  public  -reproaches  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Emperor  in  Russia,  joined  to  the  rigours  of  its  cli- 
mate, and  domestic  embarrassments,  had  combined  to 
destroy  his  understanding ;  and  after  Fouche's  arri- 
val he  was  sent  back  to  France,  where,  in  a  fortnight 
after,  he  died  in  the  house  in  which  he  had  been  born, 
having,  in  a  paroxysm  of  madness,  thrown  himself 
from  a  window.      Napoleon's  early  companions  in 
>  Foacfae,  u.  arms  were  fast  falling  around  him.    Bessieres,  Duroc, 
Cmt  if'  an(*  Junot,  perished  within  a  few  months  of  each 
184,  185.  other ;  the  stars  which  shone  forth  in  the  firmament 
tea,  xvi.      eighteen  years  before  on  the  Italian  plains,  in  the 
278, 32i.   g^  y.earg  0f  the  Revolution,  were  rapidly  sinking  into 

the  shades  of  flight.1  * 

*  Napoleon  was  deeply  affected  by  the  death  of  Junot ;  when  be  re- 
ceived  the  intelligence  he  exclaimed,  "  Voila  encore  un  de  mes  braves 
de  moin9l  Junot!  O  mon  Dieut"  Shortly  before  his  death  Junot  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  which,  amidst  much  excitement  arising  from 
commencing  insanity,  contained  expressions  strongly  descriptive  of  the 
feelings  entertained  by  his  early  companions  in  arms  at  that  period 
"  I,  who  love  you  with  the  adoration  of  the  savage  for  the  sun— I,  who 
live  only  in  you— even  I  implore  you  to  terminate  this  eternal  war. 
Let  us  have  peace.  I  would  wish  to  repose  my  worn*  out  head,  my 
pain-racked  limbs  in  my  house,  in  the  midst  of  my  family,  of  my  chil- 
dren, of  my  friends.  I  desire  to  enjoy  that  which  I  hare  purchased 
with  what  is  more  precious  than  all  the  treasures  of  the  Indies— 
with  my  blood— the  blood  of  an  honourable  man,  of  a  good  French- 
man. I  ask  tranquillity — purchased  by  twenty- two  years  of  active 
service,  and  seventeen  wounds,  by  which  the  blood  has  flowed,  first  for 
my  country,  then  for  your  glory." — D'Abrantes,  xvi.  328. 
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The  astute  chief  of  the  police,  in  passing  through   chap. 


Prague,  however,  immediately  commenced  his  usual 
system  of  underhand  intrigue  and  selfish  foresight.    1813* 
He  saw  clearly  that  it  was  all  over  with  Napoleon,  Fouch^fl 
and  deeming  the  opportunity  favourable  for  set- ?«*•'. 
ting  on  foot  the  threads  of  a  negotiation,  which  with  Met. 
might  give  him  the  means  of  escape  in  the  general tern,ch- 
rain,  he  opened  to  Metternich  in  that  city  his  ideas 
on  the  important  part  which  the  senate  would  come 
to  play  in  the  event  of  his  fall.    "  Europe,"  said  he, 
"  rising  en  masse  against  Napoleon,  cannot  fail  to 
occasion  his  overthrow :  we  must  look-to  the  future. 
A  regency,  with  the  -Empress  at  its  head,  and  Aus- 
tria as  its  support,  seems  to  afford  the  fairest  chance 
of  success ;  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
must  be  pensioned  and  sent  to  travel ;  a  regency, 
composed  of  the  leading  men  of  all  parties,  including 
Talleyrand,  Fouche,  and  M.  de  Montmorency,  would 
soon  arrange  matters ;  the  imperial  generals  might 
be  easily  appeased  by  great  appointments,  and  France 
reduced  to  the  limits  of  the  Rhine."     Metternich, 
without  committing  himself,  received  the  plan  pro- 
posed as  a  memorial,  observing  only  "  that  all  would 
depend  on  the  chances  of  war."     But  this  project  on 
the  part  of  the  veteran  regicide  and  revolutionist  of'Fouch*>»- 
Nantes,  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  the  first  germ  ofcapk  x. 
the  vast  conspiracy  which,  in  the  end,  precipitated186'186. 
Napoleon  from  the  throne.1 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  providing,  in  the  hon- 
ourable exile  of  his  old  minister  of  police,  for  the  Arrival  of 
security  of  his  empire  during  the  chances  of  war,Eoro^.m 
another  illustrious  chief  of  the  Revolution  was  again 
reappearing  on  the  theatre,  and  destined  shortly  to 
close  his  brilliant  career  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies. 

Moreau,  ever  since  his  trial  and  condemnation  by 
VOL.  ix.  2  D 
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1  Capef.  x. 
169,  170. 
Lab.  Chute 
do  Napo- 
leon, i.  294. 


His  recep- 
tion at 
Stralsund 
by  Berna- 
dotte. 


the  First  Consul*  in  1804,  had  lived  in  retirement  in 
America,  beholding  the  contest  which  still  raged  in 
Europe,  as  the  shipwrecked  mariner  does  the  waves 
of  the  ocean  from  which  be  has  just  escaped.  But  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  who  entertained  the  highest  opin- 
ion of  the  republican  general,  deeming  it  not  unlikely 
that  he  might  be  induced  to  lend  the  aid  of  his  great 
military  talents,  to  support  the  cause  of  European 
freedom,  had  some  time  previously  opened  a  corre- 
spondence with  him  at  New  York ;  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  it  was  agreed  as  the  basis  of  his  co-opera- 
tion, "  that  France  should  be  maintained  in  the  limits 
which  it  had  acquired  under  the  republic  ;  that  she 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  her  own  government  by 
the  intervention  of  the  senate  and  political  bodies ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  imperial  tyranny  was  over- 
turned, the  interests  of  the  country  should  become 
paramount  to  those  of  the  imperial  family."  In  pur- 
suance of  these  principles,  it  was  agreed  that  Moreau 
and  Bemad otte  should  appear  together  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  make  an  appeal  to  the  exhausted  army 
with  the  tricolor  flag,  and  strive  to  overturn  the  ty- 
ranny which  the  18th  Brumaire  had  established.  No 
sooner  were  these  preliminaries  agreed  on,  than 
Moreau  embarked  at  New  York,  on  board  the  Ame- 
rican ship  Hannibal,  and  after  a  passage  of  thirty 
days,  arrived  at  Gottenburg  on  the  27th  July,  from 
whence  he  immediately  set  out  for  Stralsund  to  have 
an  interview  with  Bernadotte.1 

Moreau's  arrival  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  was 
felt,  as  Marshal  Essen,  the  Swedish  commander,  ex- 
pressed it,  "  as  a  reinforcement  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men."  He  was  received  at  Stralsund  with  the 
highest  military  honours  by  Bernadotte,  who,  amidst 


*  Ante,  iv.  785. 
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the  thunders  of  artillery  and  the  cheers  of  an  im-  chap. 
mease  concourse  of  spectators,  conducted   him  to 


1813. 


his  headquarters.    But  though  the  meeting  between 
the  hero  of  Hohenlinden  and  the  old  republican  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meuse  was  extremely  cordial,  yet 
they  experienced  considerable  embarrassment  when 
they  came  to  consult  on  the  ulterior  measures  to  be 
pursued  in  France,  in  the  event  of  Napoleon  being 
dethroned.      Moreau,  whose  republican  ideas  had 
undergone  no  change  by  his  residence  in  America, 
was  clear  for  reverting  to  the  constitution  of  1792  ; 
and  perhaps  indulged  the  secret  hope,  that  in  such 
an  event  he  might  be  called  to  an  elevated  place  in 
its  councils ;  Bernadotte,  whose  democratic  principles 
had  been  singularly  modified  by  the  experience  he 
had  had  of  the  sweets  of  royalty,  inclined  to  a  mo- 
narchical constitution ;  and  nursed  the  expectation 
that  the  choice  of  the  French  people,  as  well  as  of 
the  allied  sovereigns,  might  fall  on  himself.     But 
though  the  seeds  of  future  and  most  serious  discord 
might  thus  be  perceived  germinating  in  the  very 
outset  of  their  deliberations,  yet  common  hatred  of 
Napoleon  kept  them  united  in  all  objects  of  present 
policy ;  and  after  concerting,  for  three  days,  with  per- '  Lab- K 
feet  unanimity  the  plan  of  military  operations,  Mo-caP'ef.  x' 
reau  set  out  for  the  allied  headquarters  in  Bohemia.1170' 17L 

Moreau  s  progress  from  Stralsund  to  Prague  was 
a  continued  triumph.     Such  was  the  greatness  of  his  His  journey 

to,  and  re* 

reputation,  and  the  enthusiasm  excited  in  the  north  ception  «t 
of  Germany  by  his  joining  the  allied  cause,  that  his  Pra*ut- 
journey  resembled  rather  the  progress  of  a  beloved 
sovereign  than  that  of  a  foreign,  and  at  one  period 
hostile  general.  The  innkeepers  refused  to  accept 
anything  from  him  for  their  entertainment;  the  post- 
masters hastened  to  offer  him  their  best  horses,  and 
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chap,  send  on  couriers  to  announce  his  approach;  wherever 
Lxx*    he  stopped,  a  crowd  collected,  eager  to  catch  a  glance 


1813.  of  so  renowned  a  warrior.  At  Berlin,  not  only  the 
street  in  which  the  hotel  was  situated  where  he  lodged 
was  thronged  with  multitudes,  but  those  even  which 
opened  into  it ;  and  during  the  few  hours  that  he 
remained  there,  he  was  visited  by  the  principal  per- 
sons in  that  city.  Nor  was  his  reception  at  the 
4  allied  headquarters,  where  he  arrived  late  at  night 

Aug.  16.  on  the  16th  August,  less  flattering.  Early  next 
morning  he  was  visited  by  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
who  lavished  upon  him  every  possible  attention; 
and  he  was  immediately  admitted  into  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  "  General  Mo- 
reau,"  said  Alexander,  "  I  know  your  opinions ;  I 
will  do  nothing  which  can  thwart  them.  France 
shall  be  allowed  to  pronounce  itself — to  show  its 
power ;  I  leave  it  perfectly  free."  His  reception  by 
the  Emperor  Francis  was  not  less  flattering,  who 
publicly  thanked  the  conqueror  of  Hohenlinden  for 
the  moderation  he  had  displayed,  and  the  discipline 
he  had  preserved,  when  in  possession  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  dominions.  Moreau  immediately 
began  to  study  the  maps  for  the  campaign  which 
was  about  to  open ;  and  it  was  very  much  by  bis 
advice  that  the  grand  attack  on  Dresden,  which  so 
soon  ensued,  and  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Napoleon, 
Aug.  id.  was  adopted.  On  the  15th  August,  GeneralJomini, 
whose  military  writings  have  rendered  him  so  celebra- 
ted, and  who  at  that  period  occupied  the  situation  of 
chief  of  the  staff  to  Marshal  Ney,  chagrined  at  being 
refused  the  rank  of  general  of  division  in  the  French 
army,  to  which  his  services  entitled  him,  passed  overto 
the  Allies,  and  was  most  cordially  received.  Lecourbe 
was  hourly  expected ;  so  that  circumstances  seemed 
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to  afford  no  small  countenance  to  the  favourite  idea  chap. 

LXX. 

of  Moreau,  tbat  it  was  possible  to  form  a  legion  of 


thirty  thousand  men  out  of  the  French  prisoners  in  1813, 
Russia,  who  were  reported  to  be  ready  to  com  bat  i  Jom-  iWt 
Napoleon,  and  that  this  force  would  form  the  nucleus  368> ?69- 
of  a  host  which  would  divide,  under  his  command,  296*,  297. 
with  the  Emperor  the  military  forces  of  the  French  ^2*173. 
empire.1 

But  how  gratifying  soever  the  arrival  of  such  dis- 
tinguished French  officers  at  the  allied  headquarters  Contention 
might  be,  they  led  to  a  division  on  a  point  of  vital  J^f^ 
importance,  which,  if  not  terminated  by  the  magna*  of  a  com. 
nimous  self-denial  of  the  party  principally  concerned,  chief  to "*■ 
might,  at  the  very  outset,  have  proved  fatal  to  the*11'"* 
whole  alliance.  That  one  generalissimo  was  indis- 
pensable to  give  unity  to  the  operations  of  so  many 
different  armies,  when  combating  such  a  commander 
as  Napoleon,  was  sufficiently  evident ;  but  who  that 
generalissimo  was  to  be,  was  by  no  means  equally 
apparent.  This  point  was  canvassed  with  the  ut- 
most anxiety  at  the  allied  headquarters  for  some 
days  before  hostilities  were  resumed,  and  no  small 
heat  was  evinced  on  both  sides  in  the  discussion. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  openly  and  eagerly  aspired 
to  the  supreme  command,  in  which  he  was  supported 
by  the  King  of  Prussia.  His  colossal  power  and 
great  reputation,  the  unexampled  sacrifices  which 
he  had  made  in  combating  the  French  emperor,  as 
well  as  the  unparalleled  successes  with  which  his 
efforts  had  been  crowned  ;  his  personal  courage  and 
tried  energy  of  character — all  conspired  to  give 
weight  to  his  claim,  which  was  strongly  recommend- 
ed by  both  Moreau  and  Jomini.  It  seemed  difficult, 
indeed,  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  it  could  be  re- 
sisted ;  the  more  especially  as  the  Archduke  Charles, 
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chap,  the  only  general  in  the  allied  armies  whose  experi- 
ence or  exploits  could  render  him  a  fit  competitor  for 


LXX. 


18  ls-   the  situation,  was  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  unhappy 
dissensions  which  for  some  years  had  prevailed  in 
the  Imperial  family  of  Austria.     The  command,  in 
truth,  would  have  been  unanimously  conferred  upon 
the  Emperor  by  the  allied  powers,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  arrival  of  Moreau,  and  the  high  place  imme- 
diately assigned  him  in  the  Russian  military  councils. 
The  Austrians,  not  unnaturally,  felt  apprehensive  of 
being  placed,  in  some  degree,  under  the  command  of 
a  French  general,  from  whose  hostility  they  had 
suffered  so  much  ;  and  it  was  soon  painfully  evident 
that,  on  this  account,  no  cordial  co-operation  on  their 
part  could  be  hoped  for,  if  the  Emperor  Alexander 
were  invested  with  the  supreme  command.    In  these 
circumstances, that  generous  and  noble  prince,  though 
not  without  a  severe  pang,  relinquished  his  claim  to 
that  elevated  situation  ;  and,  from  deference  to  Aus- 
tria, it  was  conferred  on  Prince  Schwartzenberg,who 
remained  generalissimo  down  to  the  capture  of  Paris. 
But  though  another  was  placed  at  the  nominal  head 
of  affairs,  it  was  impossible  to  deprive  the  Emperor 
Alexander  of  the  weight  which  he  possessed  as  the 
head  of  the  largest  and  most  experienced  portion  of 
the  allied  forces ;  such  was  the  jealousy  of  the  Rus- 
sian soldiers  at  the  idea  of  foreign  interference,  that 
Schwartzenberg's  orders  were,  for  a  considerable 
time,  privately  sent  to  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  by 
him  transmitted,  in  his  own  name,  to  the  corps  of 
>Lat>.  i.     his  army.1     It  was  often  difficult  to  say,  amidst  the 
297.  l<»"1- confusion  of  em  per  or  s,  kings,  and  generals,  at  head- 
Capef.  x.    quarters,  who  really  held  the  supreme  command; 
jom!  i??1'   every  one  was  willing  to  share  in  the  credit  of  suc- 
376,  37b\    cessful  measures,  but  none  would  admit  the  respon- 
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ability  of  reverses;  and  nothing  but  the  common  chap. 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  the  fervent 


spirit  by  which  they  were  animated,  prevented  the    ,813' 
alliance  from  falling  to  pieces,  from  the  want  of  a  real 
head,  in  the  very  outset  of  its  operations. 

Nor  was   it   only   by  the  Emperor  Alexander 
that  disinterested  generosity  was  displayed,  on  the  Di»inter.»t- 
trying  occasion  of  arranging  the  commands  and  dis-  *  tch°en  a* 
tributing  the  corps  of  the  multifarious  host  which lied  Gen«- 
was  assembled  round  the  allied  standards.     Princes,  regard  to 
generals,  diplomatists,  officers  and  soldiers,  vied  with  JJ^Sl™" 
each  other  in  the  alacrity  with  which  they  laid  aside, 
not  only  national  enmities,  but  individual  rivalry, 
and  bent  all  their  energies,  without  a  thought  of  self, 
on  forwarding  the  great  objects  of  the  confederacy* 
Alexander,  discarding  all  thought  of  the  supreme 
command,  divided  his  force  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions between  the  three  grand  armies,  and  subjected 
them  to  the  command  of  Schwartzenberg,  who  had 
invaded  his  dominions ;  of  Blucher,  who  had  hither- 
to been   unfortunate  in  war ;    and  of  Bernadotte, 
who  had  taken  so  active  a  share  in  the  first  Polish 
war.     Tauenzein  and  Bulow  obeyed  without  a  mur- 
mur the  commands  of  the  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden, 
whose  sword  had  cut  so  deep  into  the  vitals  of  Prussia 
at  Jena  and  Lubeck;  Langeron  and  Sacken  cheerfully 
acted  under  the  command  of  the  veteran  Prussian 
Blucher,  as  yet  unknown  to  successful  fame  :  Russia,    . 
the  mainstay  and  soul  of  the  alliance,  whose  triumph- 
ant arms  had  changed  the  face  of  Europe,  had  not 
the  command  of  one  of  the  great  armies  ;  while  Aus- 
tria, the  last  to  enter  into  the  confederacy,  and  so 
recently  in  alliance  with  Napoleon,  was  entrusted 
with  the  general  direction  of  the  whole.     On  con- 
trasting this  remarkable  unanimity  and  disinterest- 
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chap,  edness,  with  the  woful  dissensions  which  had  para- 
lysed the  efforts,  and  marred  the  fortunes  of  all  for- 


1813'  raer  coalitions,  or  the  grasping  ambition  and  cease- 
less jealousies  which  at  that  very  time  brought  dis- 
aster upon  Napoleon's  lieutenants  in  Spain,  we  per- 
ceive that  it  is  sometimes  well  for  nations,  as  well  as 
for  individuals,  to  be  in  affliction ;  that  selfishness 
and  corruption  spring  from  the  temptations  of  pros- 
perity, as  generosity  and  patriotism  are  nursed 
amidst  the  storms  of  adversity ;  and  that  the  mixed 
condition  of  good  and  evil,  is  part  of  the  system  which 
the  mercy  of  Providence  has  provided  in  this  world, 
against  the  consequences  of  the  blended  principles  of 
virtue  and  wickedness  which  have  descended  to  us 
from  our  first  parents. 

It  is  a  singular,  and  to  an  Englishman  highly 
Great  infiu-  gratifying  circumstance  to  observe,  in  how  remark- 
Weiib  -    a^e  an<*  marked  a  manner  the  achievements  of  Wel- 
ton'ttuc-    lington  and  his  gallant  army  in  Spain,  operated  at 
aiiudcaute  all  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  struggle,  in  ani- 
ater^ds       mating  the  exertions,  or  terminating  the  irresolution 
of  the  other  powers  which  co-operated  in  the  contest 
When  Russia,  in  silence,  was  taking  measures  to 
withstand  the  dreadful  irruption  which  she  foresaw 
awaited  her  from  the  power  of  France,  and  hesi- 
tated whether  even  her  resources  were  adequate  to 
the  encounter,  she  beheld,  in  the  defence  of  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras,  at  once  an  example  and  a  proof  of 
the  efficacy  of  a  wise  defensive  system ;  when  the 
negotiations  between  her  and  France  were  approach- 
ing a  crisis,  in  May  1812,  she  was  encouraged  by 
the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  to  persevere 
in  resistance ;  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Borodino, 
she  made  her  lines  resound  with  the  thunder  of  ar- 
tillery for  the  joyous  intelligence  of  the  victory  of 
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Salamanca ;  during  the  circular  march  to  Taroutino,  chap. 

she  received  support  amidst  the  flames  of  Mos — 

cow  from  the  fall  of  Madrid.  Nor  did  the  glorious  1813# 
events  of  the  Peninsula  in  1813,  occur  less  oppor- 
tunely to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  Europe :  the  intelligence  of  the  overthrow  of  Vit- 
toria  arrived  just  in  time  to  determine  the  vacilla- 
tion, and  add  the  strength  of  Austria  to  the  alliance ; 
that  of  the  defeat  of  Soult  in  the  Pyrenees,  to  em- 
bolden the  counsels  and  invigorate  the  arm  of  the 
allied  army  on  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  after  the 
armistice  of  Prague.  Whether  these  remarkable 
coincidences  were  the  result  of  accidental  occurrence, 
or  formed  part  of  the  fixed  design  of  Providence  for 
the  deliverance  at  the  appointed  season  of  an  oppress- 
ed world,  it  is  not  given  to  mortal  eye  to  discover ; 
but  this  much  may  with  confidence  he  asserted,  that 
they  afford  a  memorable  example  of  the  all-import- 
ant truth,  applicable  alike  to  nations  and  individuals, 
that  the  only  sure  foundation  for  final  success  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fearless  discharge  of  duty :  that  hu- 
man eye  cannot  scan,  nor  human  foresight  discover, 
the  mysterious  threads  by  which  an  overruling  power 
works  out  ultimate  reward  for  strenuous,  or  ultimate 
retribution  for  ignoble  conduct :  and  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  horrors  of  the  wilderness  through  which 
they  pass,  ultimate  salvation  is  decreed  for  that  peo- 
ple, who,  following  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and 
the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  resolutely  persevere 
through  every  difficulty  in  the  appointed  path  of 
virtue. 


L 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

DELIVERANCE  OF  GERMANY. 
ARGUMENT. 


Spirit  of  the  French  Rerolution — Causes  of  the  vast  Strength  of  the  Passioat 
CHAP.  '*  d«Tel°P«d— •  Moral  reaction  which  stops  thie  unbridled  Career — Cantei  of  the 
LXXI.  extraordinary  Fall  of  the  Revolutionary  Power — First  Operation  of  the  Allies— 
Napoleon  enter*  Bohemia— He  turns  aside  into  Silesia  notwithstanding  all  St 
Cyr's  efforts— Retreat  of  Macdonald  in  that  province— Napoleon  advaneai 
against  Blucher,  who  falls  back— Advance  of  the  Allies  upon  Dresden— Thej 
approach  that  City— Important  advantage  gained  by  this  Movement— Napokoo 
returns  towards  Dresden— Reasons  for  that  Movement — His  Instructions  to  Vao- 
damme,  who  is  despatched  to  Pirna— Entrance  of  the  French  Guards  into  Dres- 
den-Arrival  of  the  Emperor  after  them — Formidablo  Attack  on  the  City  by  tat 
Allies — Awful  Aspect  of  the  Allied  Columns  as  they  attacked  Dresden — Succen 
in  the  outset  of  the  Allies — Sally  at  each  Flank  by  Napoleon,  which  repels  the 
Attack — State  of  both  Parties  during  the  Night — Napoleon's  Dispositions  on  the 
day  following— Positions  of  the  Allied  Troops  at  that  Period — Battle  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  August — Total  Defeat  of  the  Austrian  left  by  Biuret — Opera- 
tions on  the  French  left— Wound  of  Moreau — Singular  Manner  in  which  hs 
came  by  his  Death — Council  of  War  among  the  Allies,  when  it  is  resolved  to 
retreat— Extraordinary  Difficulties  on  the  Line  of  March  in  the  Rear — Aspect  of 
the  Field  of  Battle — Napoleon  sets  out  in  Pursuit — Great  Ability  displayed  by 
him  in  this  Battle — Result  of  the  Action  on  both  Sides — Glaring  Errors  of  the 
Austrian  Commander  on  this  occasion— Great  Divisions  at  the  Allied  Head- 
quarters— Movements  of  Vaudsmme  against  Ostermann— Great  Interests  de- 
pendent on  the  Contest  between  them — Battle  of  Culm,  and  heroic  Resistance  of 
the  Russians— Yandamme  remains  firm  on  the  next  day — Dispositions  of  At 
Russians  to  attack  him — Second  Battle  of  Culm — Dreadful  Struggle  in  the  De- 
file of  Tilnitz  in  the  French  Rear— Napoleon's  Yiewe  at  this  Period  for  ao  At- 
tack on  Berlin— Manner  in  which  he  received  the  Accounts  of  the  Disaster  at 

Culm Reflections  on  the  real  Causes  of  Yandamme's  Destruction — Failure  of 

all  Attempts  to  exculpate  Napoleon  on  this  Point — Napoleon's  Operations  it 
Silesia  at  thie  Period — His  Instructions  to  Macdonald,  and  his  Movements— 
Simultaneous  Advance  of  Blucher  against  Macdonald — Battle  of  the  Katsbsch— 
Defeat  of  Souham  on  the  French  left — Continuation  of  the  Battle  on  the  Right 

and  Centre Great  Successes  of  the  Allies,  on  the  following  Day— Disaster  of 

Puthod's  Division — Results  of  the  Battle — Reflections  on  the  Conduct  of  tht 
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Generals   on   both    sides — Operations    against   Bernadotte— Napoleon's   great •   CHAP. 
Anxiety  for  success  over  him— Advance  of  Ondinot  against  him,  and  Prepare-     LXXI. 
ties*  for  a  Battle — Battle  of  Gross  Beeren— Defeat  of  the  French  Centre  there — 
Results  of  the  Battle— Its  subsequent  Effects— -Vast  moral  Influence  of  these 
Saeeessss  of  the  Allies — Defensive  Measures  of  Napoleon  for  the  Protection  of 
Sexooy — He   advances  in  person  against   Blncher — Ney's  Movements  at  the 
tame  tame  against  Bernadotte — Battle  of  Dens*  wits— Arrival  of  Ney  with  his 
Centre  on  the  Field— The  Arrival  of  Bernadotte  whh  the  Swedish  Reserve 
decides  the  Victory— Operations  of  Davouat  and  Walmoden  on  the  Lower  Elbe — 
Walmoden  destroys  the  French  division  Pecheux— Reasons  which  now  led  to  a 
Change  of  the  Seat  of  War  by  Napoleon— Deplorable  Condition  of  the  French 
ia  Torgau,  Dresden,  and  the  Fortresses  on  the  Elbe — Dreadful  Effect  of  their 
distresses  on  the  Condition  of  the  French  Army — Situation  of  the  Allies — Their 
Plans  st  this  Period— Movements  of  Blncher  across  the  Elbe,  in  conformity 
with  their  Plan  of  Operations — Movements  of  Bernadotte  and  Schwartsenbarp— 
Napoleon's  Views  at  this  Period — His  admirable  military  Ideas  expressed  to  St 
Cyr — He  afterwards  alters  his  Plan — Sets  out  to  join  Ney,  and  leaves  St  Cyr  at 
Dresden — Where  he   is  soon  surrounded  by  the  Enemy— Napoleon  advances 
•gainst  Blncher,  who  joins  Bernadotte — Their  united  Armies  march  to  the  West, 
sad  psss  Napoleon,  who  preparee  to  cross  the  Elbe,  and  invade  Prussia — False 
Counter-movement  of  Bernadotte  towards  the  Elbe — Advance  of  the  Grand  Allied 
Army  towards  Leipsic — Napoleon's  Project  for  carrying  the  War  into  Prussia — His 
Interviews  with  his  Marshals,  and  Reasons  for  his  advancing  to  Berlin — The  De- 
fection of  Bavaria  overturns  this  Project— » Fearful  Dangers  with  which  Napoleon 
was  now  environed— Universal  Joy  with  which  the  French  Army  received  the 
Orders  to  move  towards  Leipsic — Description  of  that  Town  and  its  Environs— 
Napoleon's  Preparatory  Inspection  of  the  Field  of  Battle— Positions  or  the  French 
Army  sround  Leipsic,  and  their  Position  and  Force  to  the  North  of  that  Town— 
Positions  of  the  Grand  Allied  Army— Their  Positions  to  the  South  of  Leipsic— 
Forces  and  Position  of  the  Allies  to  the  North  of  that  Town — Schwartsen- 
berg's  Proclamation  to  his  Troops,  snd  feelings  of  the  Soldiers  on  both  sides — 
Commencement  of  the  Battle,  and  early  Success  of  the  Allies — Napoleon  pre- 
parer a  Grand  Attack  upon  the  Enemy's  Centre— Schwartzenberg's  Measures 
to  support  it — Desperate  Cavalry  Action  in  the  Centre—  Latour  Maubourg'e  vehe- 
ment Charge  to  the   East  of   Wachau—  Which  ia  defeated  by  Alexander  in 
person— Arrival  of  the  Austrian  Reserves  on  the  Field— Napoleon's  last  effort— 
Last  Attack  of  Meerfeldt— Which  is  Repulsed,  snd  he  is  made  Prisoner— Opera- 
tion of  Giutay  at  Lindenau— Battle  of  the  Mdckern  between  Blucher  and  Ney — 
Defeat  of  ths  latter  by  Blncher— General  result  of  this  day's  Battle— Napoleon's 
Conferences  with  Meerfeldt,  whom  he  ssnds  back  with  Secret  Proposals  to  the 
Allies—  Mournful  Night  at  Napoleon's  Headquarters— The  Allies  defer  the  At- 
tack till  the  Eighteenth — Dangerous  State  of  Affairs  to  Napoleon  to  the  North  of 
Leipsie— Vigorous  efforts  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart  to  bring  up  Bernadotte — Changes 
in  Napoleon's  Position  during  the  Night— Dispositions  of  Prince  Schwsrtzenberg 
for  the  Attack— Commencement  of  the  Battle,  and  Success  of  the  Allies  on  their 
left— Desperate  Conflict  at  Probstheyda  in  the  Centre— Second  Attack  there  ia 
repulsed  by  Napoleon  in  Person — Operations  on  the  Allied  Right — The  Grand 
Allied  Army  withdraws  its  Columns  of  Attack,  and  opens  a  concentric  fire  of  all 
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CHAP,     their  Cannon—  Operation*  of  Blucher  and  Bernadottt  againat  Nay— Dejection 
LXXI.     of  the  Saxons,  and  Defeat  of  the  French  Centre  and  Right  to  the  North  of 
Leipsie— Napoleon  makee  an  effort  on  that  aide,  which  ia  Defeated — Clots  of 
the  Battle,  and  Commencement  of  Napoleon's  Retreat— Night  Council  held  by 
Napoleon  on  the  Field— Dreadful  state  of  Leipsic  daring  the  Night — French 
Dispositions  for  a  Retreat  on  the  following  Morning — Preparations  of  the  Allies 
for  the  Assault  on  Leipsic — Last  Interview  of  Napoleon  with  the  King  of  Saxony— 
And  his  Departure  from  Leipsic — Which  ia  Carried  on  all  aides  after  a  Vigorous 
Resistance— Blowing  up  of  the  Bridge  over  the  Slater,  and  Surrender  of  ths 
French  Rearguard— Entrance   of   the  Allied   Sovereigns  into   Leipsie—  Com- 
mencement of  Napoleon's  Retreat  towards  tne  Rhine — Movements  of  the  Allied 
Troops  after  the  Battle— Funeral  of  Prince  Poniatowaki— March  of  the  French 
Army  to  Weiseenfels— Pursuit  of  the  Allies  to  Freyberg — Napoleon  Arrives  at 
Erfurth — Where  Marat  leavea  him— Stay  of   the  French  Army  at  Erfbrth— 
Reorganisation  of  the  French  Army — Their  continued  Retreat,  and  Pursuit  of 
the  Allies — March  of  Wrede  and  the  Bavarians  to  the  Rhine—Forces  with  which 
Napoleon  advanced  against  him— Description  of  the  Field  of  Battle  at  Hsnan— 
Advantages  and  Weakness  of  Wrede's  Position  there— Commencement  of  the 
Action,  and  forcing  of  the  Passage  by  the  French— Position  and  Danger  of 
Napoleon  daring  the  Action— Capture  and  Recapture  of  Hanau  on  the  Thirty- 
first— Results  of  the  Battle,  and  Passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the  French— Re- 
flections on  this  Battle— Combat   of  Hocheim,  and  Approach  of  the  Allied 
Armies  to  the  Rhine— Enthusiasm  of  the  German  Troops  when  they  approached 
that  River— Final  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia— Operations  against 
Davoust  on  the  Lower  Elbe— Concluding  Operations  against  the  Danes,  sad 
Armistice  with  them— Operations  of  St  Cyr  and  Tolstoy  before  Dresden— The 
Blockade  of  which  is  resumed  after  the  Battle  of  Leipsic— Miserable  condition 
and  Difficulties  of  St  Cyr— Who  at  length  Surrenders— Terms  of  the  Capitula- 
tion, which  are  violated  by  the  Allied  Generals — Reflections  on  the  Breach  of 
Convention  on  their  Part — Lord  Londonderry  prevents  a  similar  Capitulation 
being  granted  to  Davoust — Fall  of  Stettin— Siege  and  Fall  of  Torgau — Operations 
before  Dsntzic  during  1813— Operations  there  till  the  Commencement  of  the 
regular  Siege  in  October — Continuation  of  the  Siege,  and  Fall  of  the  Place- 
Capitulation  of  Zamosc  and  Modlin  on  the  Vistula,  and  general  Results  of  ths 
Campaign— Insurrection  in  Holland  in  favour  of  the  Stadtholder  and  House  of 
Orange — The  French  Yoke  is  universally  thrown  off — And  they  are  expelled  from 
the  Country — Operations  in  Italy  during  the  Campaign — Forces  and  Positions  of 
the  contending  Armies- The  Austrians  commence  the  Campaign,  and  gain  coa- 
aiderable  Successes— Able  Measures,  and  Obstinate  Resistance  of  the  Viceroy — 
General  results  of  the  Campaign — Which  throws  the  French  behind  the  Adige— 
Reflections  on  this  memorable  Campaign — And  on  the  military  ability  displayed 
by  Napoleon  in  it — His  gross  and  inexcusable  faults— Great  talents  shown  in  it 
by  the  Allied  Generals— Memorable  example  of  Moral  Retribution  which  it 
affords. 

The  French  Revolution  was  not  so  much  a  revolt 
against  the  government  and  institutions, as  the  mora- 
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lity  and  faith  of  former  times.     It  professed  to  offer   crap. 

LXXI 

new  motives  of  action,  new  rewards  of  courage, 


new  inducements  to  exertion  to  emancipated  man.  1813, 
The  old  restraints  of  precept,  duty,  religion,  were  to  g^^  the 
he  abolished.  The  rule  of  action  was  to  be,  not  what French  Re- 
is  right  but  what  is  agreeable ;  not  what  duty  en-  ™ *  °n' 
joins  but  what  passion  desires ;  not  what  is  promised, 
ultimate  reward  in  another  world,  but  what  was  at- 
tended in  this  with  immediate  gratification.  Sedu- 
lously fanning  the  passions,  it  invariably  neglected 
the  conscience ;  often  using  the  language  of  virtue, 
it  as  uniformly  directed  the  actions  of  vice.  The 
incalculable  influence  of  generous  affection — the  ele- 
vating influence  of  noble  sentiments,  was  neither 
overlooked  nor  underrated  by  its  leaders;  on  the 
contrary,  they  entered  largely  into  their  policy  for 
the  government  of  the  world.  They  were  considered 
as  the  appropriate,  and  often  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  rousing  mankind ;  as  instruments  never  to 
be  despised,  but  on  the  contrary  largely  used  foreffect- 
ing  the  purposes  of  democratic  elevation  or  selfish 
ambition.  But  it  never  for  an  instant  entered  into 
their  contemplation,  that  these  sentiments  were  to 
occasion  any  restraint  upon  their  conduct ;  that  the 
limitations  which  they  so  loudly  proclaimed  should 
be  imposed  on  the  power  of  others,  should  be  affixed 
to  their  own ;  or  that  they  should  ever  be  called  to 
foregopresent  objects  of  ambition  or  gratification  from 
an  abstract  sense  of  what  is  right,  or  a  submissive 
obedience  to  the  Divine  commands.  Hence  its  long- 
continued  and  astonishing  success.  While  it  readily 
attracted  the  active  and  enterprising  by  the  brilliant 
prizes  which  it  offered,  and  the  agreeable  relaxation 
from  restraint  which  it  held  forth,  it  enlisted  at  the 
same  time  the  unwary  and  unforeseeing  even  in  the 
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chap,  opposite  ranks,  by  the  generous  sentiments  which  it 
breathed,  and  the  perpetual  appeals  to  noble  feelings 


lOIQ 

which  it  made ;  and  thus  with  almost  superhuman  ad- 
dress it  combined  in  its  ranks  the  energy  of  the  pas- 
sions and  the  sacrifices  of  the  affections,  the  selfish- 
ness of  matured  and  far-seeing  sin,  and  the  generosity 
of  deluded  and  inexperienced  virtue. 

The  vehement  passions  which  the  prospect  of  un- 
of  the  restrained  indulgence,  whether  of  pleasure,  gain,  or 
™\heenRe-  power,  never  fails  to  excite,  the  ardent  desires  which 
voiutionary  jt  aWakens,   the  universal   energy  which  it  calls 

pinions.  °* 

forth — are  for  a  time  irresistible;  and  if  experience 
and  suffering  were  not  at  hand  to  correct  these  ex- 
cesses, and  restore  the  moral  equilibrium  of  nature,  it 
is  hard  to  say  how  the  career  of  iniquity  could  be 
stopped,  save  by  a  special  interposition  of  avenging 
power,  or  the  mutual  destruction  of  the  wicked  by 
each  other.  All  the  passions  of  the  Revolution,  in 
its  different  stages,  were  the  passions  of  sin ;  the 
strength  it  displayed  was  no  other  than  the  energy 
which,  anterior  even  to  human  creation,  was  arrayed 
against  the  rule  of  Omnipotence.  The  insatiable 
thirst  for  power  which  characterized  its  earlier 
stages ;  the  unbounded  desire  for  sensual  gratifica- 
tion which  succeeded  its  disappointment ;  the  lust  of 
rapine  which  sent  its  armies  forth  to  regenerate  by 
plundering  all  mankind  ;  the  passion  for  glory,  which 
sacrificed  the  peace  and  blood  of  nations  to  the  splen- 
dour or  the  power  of  one  ruling  people — were  so  many 
directions  which,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
different  periods,  the  same  ruling  principle,  the  thirst 
for  illicit  gratification,  successively  took.  The  sober 
efforts  of  industry — the  simple  path  of  duty — the 
heroic  self-denial  of  virtue — were  insupportable  to 
men  thus  violently  excited ;  nothing  short  of  the 
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spoils  of  the  world  could  gratify  passions  excited  by    chap. 
the  prospect  of  all  its  indulgences.     When  Satan 
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strove  to  tempt  our  Saviour,  and  reserved  for  the  18 
trial  his  strongest  allurements,  he  led  him  up  to  an 
exceeding  high  mountain,  and  showed  him-  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  offered  to  give  him  them 
all  if  he  would  fall  down  and  worship  him.  Memor- 
able words !  indicating  at  once  the  continued  agency 
of  the  great  adversary  of  mankind  on  individual 
conduct,  and  the  pre-eminent  strength  of  the  tempta- 
tions to  achieve  his  conquests  which  were  to  be 
drawn  from  the  social  or  national  passions. 

"  Experience,"  says  Dr  Johnson,  "  is  the  great  test 
of  truth,  and  is  perpetually  contradicting  the  theories  Moral  re*. 
of  men.**  It  is  by  the  ultimate  consequences  of  their  ^pv^ 
actions  that  the  eternal  distinction  between  virtue  and  "bridled 
vice  is  made  apparent,  and  the  reality  of  Divine 
superintendence  brought  home  to  the  universal  con- 
viction of  men.  There  is  a  limit  to  human  wicked- 
ness ;  and  duty,  supported  by  religion,  generally  in 
the  end  proves  more  than  a  match  for  passion  resting 
on  infidelity.  More  than  two  thousand  years  ago, 
the  royal  bard  thus  sung  in  words  of  inspired  felicity, 
u  Lo,  these  are  the  ungodly,  these  prosper  in  the  world, 
and  these  have  riches  in  possession :  and  I  said,  Then 
have  I  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  washed  mine 
hands  in  innocency.  All  the  day  long  have  I  been 
punished :  and  chastened  every  morning.  Yea,  and  I 
had  almost  said  even  as  they ;  but  lo,  then  I  should 
have  condemned  the  generation  of  thy  children. 
Then  thought  I  to  understand  this :  but  it  was  too 
hard  for  me,  until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God : 
then  understood  I  the  end  of  these  men ;  namely, 
how  thou  dost  set  them  in  slippery  places :  and 
easiest  them  down,  and  destroyest  them.     Oh,  how 
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chap,   suddenly  do  they  consume :  perish,  and  come  to  a 
fearful  end!  Yea,  even  like  as  a  dream  when  one 


1813<  awaketh:  so  shalt  thou  make  their  image  to  vanish 
Puimtariii.  out  of  the  city."  Of  whom  were  these  words  spoken? 
ia—19.  of  those  in  the  days  of  David  or  of  Napoleon? 
Twenty  years  of  almost  unbroken  prosperity  had 
reared  up  and  consolidated  the  mighty  fabric  of  the 
French  empire,  and  no  power  on  earth  seemed  capable 
of  overthrowing  it.  Despite  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Moscow  campaign,  the  genius  of  the  Emperor  had 
again  brought  victory  to  the  tricolor  standards.  The 
triumph  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  had  steadied  the 
wavering  fidelity  of  his  allies,  and  reanimated  the 
spirit  of  his  people;  and  four  hundred  thousand 
brave  men  were  arrayed  around  his  eagles  on  the 
Elbe,  to  assert  and  maintain  the  dominion  of  the 
world.  Never,  save  on  the  Niemen,  had  Napoleon 
seen  himself  at  the  head  of  such  a  force :  Never  had 
Europe  beheld  such  a  host  assembled  over  its  whole 
breadth,  for  the  subjugation  of  its  independence. 
Within  two  months  from  the  resumption  of  hostilities 
the  colossal  structure  was  overthrown  ;  the  French 
armies  were  swept  as  by  a  whirlwind  from  the  Ger- 
man plains ;  Spain  was  rejoicing  in  her  freedom  ;  the 
liberated  nations  of  Europe  were  returning  thanks 
for  their  deliverance ;  and  in  six  months  more  the 
empire  of  Napoleon  was  at  an  end ;  the  mighty  con- 
queror was  cast  away  in  mimic  sovereignty  on  a 
petty  island,  and  the  glories  of  the  Revolution  were 
numbered  among  the  things  that  have  been. 

The  way  in  which  this  extraordinary  retribution 

CanMt  of  was  brought  about,  now  appears  traced  in  colours  of 

^^'"imperishable  light.     It  was  the  same  false  and  vi- 

ckmge.      cious  principle,  pushed  to  its  necessary  consequences, 

which  produced  the  internal  calamities  and  external 
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disasters  of  the  Revolution.    By  promising  and  af-  chap. 

fording  unbounded  gratification  to  the  passions  and — 

desires,  without  any  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  to  be  obtained,  that  great  convulsion  arrayed  an  £„„,  0f 
astonishing  force  of  energy  and  talent  on  its  side ;  thJ. •***" 
and  if  these  indulgences  could  have  been  obtained  change, 
without  involving  the  ruin  or  destruction  of  others, 
it  is  hard  to  say  where  the  career  of  selfish  ambition 
would  have  stopped.  But  honest  industry,  laborious 
exertion,  virtuous  self-denial  alone,  can  purchase 
innocuous  enjoyments ;  all  summary  and  short-hand 
modes  of  obtaining  them  without  such  efforts,  neces- 
sarily involve  the  injury  of  others.  Robbery  and 
plunder,  accordingly,  veiled  under  the  successive  and 
specious  names  of  liberty,  patriotism,  and  glory,  con- 
stituted from  first  to  last  its  invariable  method  of 
action.  It  began  with  the  spoliation  of  the  church 
and  the  emigrant  noblesse;  the  fundholders  and 
capitalists  were  the  next  objects  of  attack ;  the  blood 
of  the  people  was  then  drained  off  in  merciless 
streams;  and  when  all  domestic  sources  were  ex- 
hausted, and  the  armies  raised  by  these  infernal 
methods,  let  loose  to  pillage  and  oppress  all  the  ad- 
joining states,  had  failed  in  extorting  the  requi- 
site supplies,  even  the  commons  of  the  poor  and 
the  hospitals  of  the  sick  were  at  last  confiscated 
under  the  imperial  government.  With  those  who 
were  enriched  by  these  iniquitous  methods,  indeed, 
this  system  was  in  the  highest  degree  popular ;  but 
in  all  cases  of  robbery,  there  are  two  parties  to  be 
considered — the  robber  and  the  victim  of  his  violence. 
The  long  continuance  and  wide  extent  of  this  iniquity 
at  length  produced  an  universal  spirit  of  exaspera- 
tion ;  resistance  was  commenced  almost  by  instinct, 
and  persisted  in  when  it  appeared  hopeless.     From 

the  ice  of  Kamschatka  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ; 
VOL.  ix.  2  E 
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chap,  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  shores  of  Calabria— all 

LXXI. 

nations  were  now  convulsed  in  the  effort  to  shake  off 


1813*  the  tyranny  of  France :  a  crusade  greater  than  had 
been  collected  either  by  the  despotism  of  Asia  in  an- 
cient, or  the  fervour  of  Europe  in  more  modern  times, 
was  raised  for  the  deliverance  of  mankind ;  and  six- 
teen  hundred  thousand  men  on  the  two  sides  ap- 
peared in  arms  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  to  de- 
cide the  desperate  conflict  between  the  antagonist 
principles  of  Vice  striving  for  a  liberation  from  all 
restraints,  human  and  divine,  and  Religion  enjoin- 
ing the  authority  of  duty  and  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  God.  The  world  had  never  beheld  such  a 
contest :  if  we  would  seek  a  parallel  to  it,  we  must 
go  back  to  those  awful  images  of  the  strife  of  the 
heavenly  powers,  darkly  shadowed  forth  in  Scrip- 
ture, to  which  the  genius  of  Milton  has  given  poetic 
and  terrestrial  immortality. 

The  armistice  was  denounced  on  the  11th,  but,  by 
First  opera-  its  conditions,  six  days  more  were  to  elapse  before 
AUfei?  *  hostilities  could  be  resumed.  It  was  an  object,  how- 
ever, for  the  Allies  to  have  their  preparations  com- 
plete for  action  the  moment  that  the  prescribed  period 
arrived;  and  accordingly,  on  the  12th,  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  troops,  in  pursuance  of  the  concerted 
plan  of  operations,  began  to  defile  in  great  strength 
by  their  left  into  Bohemia.  The  junction  with  the 
Austrian  troops  in  the  plains  of  Jung-Buntzlau, 
raised  the  allied  force  in  that  province  to  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men ;  but  though  this 
host  was  in  the  highest  degree  formidable,  both  from 
its  numbers  and  the  admirable  quality  of  the  troops 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  it  was  composed,  yet  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Austrians  were  new  levies, 
as  yet  unused  to  war ;  and  the  variety  of  nations  of 
Which  it  was  composed,  as  well  as  the  want  of  any 
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previous  habit  of  co-operation  among  each  other,  or  chap. 
uncontrolled  direction  in  its  head,  rendered  the  suc- 


cess of  any  important  operations  undertaken  in  the    181S* 
outset  of  the  campaign  very  doubtful.     Hostilities 
tore  commenced  by  the  Allies  on  the  side  of  Silesia 
before  the  six  days  had  expired.     Taking  advantage 
<rf  some  trifling  infractions  of  the  armistice  by  the 
French  troops,  the  allied  generals  on  the  14th  sentAogmt  u. 
a  corps  to  take  possession  of  Breslau,  which  lay  in  the 
neutral  territory  between  the  two  armies,  and  was 
likely  immediately  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands  on 
.the  resumption  of  hostilities;  on  the  day  following,  Augtut  is. 
Blucher  advanced  in  great  force  across  the  neutral1  Beit  6,6. 
territory,  and  every  where  drove  in  the  French  369,' 370. 
videttes;  and  the  French  troops,  surprised  in  their Jj^^. 
cantonments,  hastened  to  fall  behind  the  Bober.1 

No  sooner  was  the  Emperor  informed  of  the  re- 
sumption of  hostilities  on  the  Silesian  frontier,  than  Napoieon 
he  set  out  from  Dresden,  and  the  first  night  slept  Jjjjp80" 
atGorlitz.  As  be  was  stepping  into  his  carriage,  Aug.  i  7. 
two  persons  from  different  quarters  arrived ;  Nar- 
bonne  from  Prague,  with  the  account  of  the  final 
rupture  of  the  negotiations,  and  Murat  from  Naples, 
with  the  offer  of  his  redoubtable  sword.  Napoleon 
had  a  conference  of  an  hour  in  duration  with  the 
former,  whom  he  despatched  with  the  proposal  for 
the  continuance  of  negotiations  during  hostilities, 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  proved  ineffectual  ;*  and 
then  set  out,  with  the  King  of  Naples,  in  his  carriage. 
Though  well  aware  of  the  vacillation  which  Murat 
had  evinced  in  command  of  the  army  in  Poland,  and 
of  tfte  opening  which  he  had  made  towards  negotia- 
tion with  the  allied  powers,  the  Emperor  had  the 
magnanimity  to  forgive  it  all ;  and  he  was  again  in- 

•  Aflt*,  ix.  p,  404. 
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chap,  vested  with  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  in  which 

LXXI.  . 

service  he  was,  in  truth,  unrivalled.     Uncertain  on 


1818.  which  side  the  principal  attacks  of  the  Allies  were 
likely  to  be  directed,  and  having  himself  no  fixed  plan 
of  operations,  Napoleon  established  his  guard  and  re- 
serve cavalry  at  Gorlitz  and  Zittau,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  his  adversaries,  and  prepared  to  strike  when* 
ever  they  made  a  false  movement,  or  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  falling  upon  them  with  advantage. 
Fifty  thousand  men,  in  three  columns,  crossed  the 
mountain  frontier  of  Bohemia,  and  established  them- 
selves in  the  Austrian  territories  at  Gabel,  Rom- 
bourg,  and  Reicbemberg ;  while  the  feeble  Austrian 
>  Fain,  fi.    detachments,  which  were  stationed  at  that  point  under 

239   240 

odei.  i.  '  Count  Neipperg,  fell  back,  still  skilfully  screening 
239, 24i.  thej,.  rear>  on  the  road  to  Prague.1 

Napoleon's  movements  at  this  time  were  based 
He  tarns  upon  the  idea,  to  which  he  obstinately  adhered  till  it 
siletCnVhad  well  nigh  proved  his  ruin,  that  the  great  effort 
withitRod-  0f  tjje  Allies  would  be  made  on  the  side  of  Silesia, 

ing  all  St  iv 

Cyr's  ef.  and  that  it  was  there  that  the  first  decisive  strokes 
of  the  campaign  were  to  be  struck.  He  persevered 
in  this  belief,  even  after  he  had  become  acquainted, 
by  his  irruption  into  Bohemia,  with  the  march  of 
the  grand  Russian  and  Prussian  army  into  that  pro* 
vince,  and  their  concentration  under  the  immediate 
eye  of  the  allied  sovereigns  round  the  walls  of  Prague. 
All  the  efforts  of  Marshal  St  Cyr  to  convince  him 
that  this  was  the  quarter  from  which  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended ;  that  so  great  an  accumulation  of 
force  in  Bohemia  would  not  have  been  made  without 
some  serious  design ;  and  that  the  French  would  soon 
find  their  quarters  straitened  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Torgau  and  Dresden,  were  in  vain.*    Deaf  to  these 

*  "  The  movement  which  your  Majesty  has  commenced  into  Bohemia, 
upon  Gabel,  and  which  you  appear  to  design  to  push  stQl  farther  on, 
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arguments,  and  uninfluenced  even  by  the  obvious  con-  chap. 

LXXI 

firoiation  which  they  received  from  the  march  of  the 


Russians  and  Prussians  in  such  force  into  Bohemia,    1813# 
Napoleon  persisted  in  believing  that  it  was  on  the 
Bober  and  the  Katzbach,  now  comparatively  stripped 
of  troops,  that  he  should  commence  operations ;  and 
assuring  St  Cyr,  who  was  left  at  Pima  with  thirty 
thousand  men,  in  command  of  the  passes  leading  Aug.  20. 
from  Bohemia  to  Dresden,  that  he  had  nothing  to^,^*^ 
fear;  that  Vandamme  would  come  to  his  assistance  if  St  c?r  *° 
the  enemy  threatened  him  in  considerable  force ;  and  20th  Ang> 
that,  if  necessary,  he  himself  would  return  with  his  N«oi"eon  to 
guard  and  assemble  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand St  CTr» 

°  J  Aug.  20, 

men  round  the  walls  of  that  city;  he  ordered  the  1  sis. 
whole  troops  under  his  immediate  command  to  wheel  f^aji? 
to  the  left,  and  defile  towards  Silesia.1  * 

appears  to  me  one  of  those  happy  inspirations  of  which  your  genius  is 
so  fruitful.  The  reunion  of  the  three  sovereigns  at  Prague,  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian,  do  not 
leave  a  doubt  of  the  intentions  of  the  enemy.  They  have  always  de- 
tired  to  operate  on  that  side ;  they  desire  it  still,  notwithstanding  the 
movements  of  your  Majesty.  So  great  an  army  is  not  assembled  with- 
out a  purpose :  their  object  is  to  execute  a  change  of  front  along  their 
whole  line,  the  left  in  front  moving  upon  Wittemberg,  and  to  straiten 
Dresden  and  Torgau  so  much  by  intrenching  themselves  around  them, 
even  if  they  should  not  succeed  in  taking  these  fortresses,  as  to  render 
all  egress  almost  impossible,  while,  with  their  right,  they  make  head 
against  your  Majesty  on  the  Elbe.** — St  Cyr  to  Napoleon,  August 
21, 1813.     St  Ctb,  Hutoire  Militaire,  iv.  372 ;  Pieces  Justiftcatift. 

•  "  Should  the  Russian  and  Austrian  forces  united  march  upon 
Dresden  by  the  left  bank,  the  general  Vandamme  will  come  to  its  re- 
lief; you  will  then  have  under  your  order  60,000  men  in  the  camp  of 
Dresden  on  the  two  banks.  The  troops  in  the  camp  at  Zittau,  become 
disposable  in  that  event,  wiU  also  hasten  there ;  they  will  arrive  in  four 
days,  and  raise  your  force  to  100,000.  I  will  come  with  my  Guard, 
50,000  strong ;  and  in  four  days  we  shall  have  from  100,000  to  180,000 
men  round  its  walls.  It  is  of  no  consequence  though  they  cut  me  off 
from  Prance :  the  essential  point  is,  that  I  should  not  be  cut  off  from 
Dresden  and  the  Elbe.  The  army  of  Silesia,  which  is  from  130,000 
to  140,000  men,  without  the  Guard,  may  be  reinforced  by  that  corp* 
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chap.       Meanwhile  Blucher  was  vigorously  pressing  <m 
the  French  army  in  Silesia,  which,  not  being  in 


sufficient  strength  to  resist  his  formidable  masses, 
Retreat  of  was  every  whete  falling  back  before  him.  Lauriston 
to^2£d  was  pushed  by  the  Russians  under  Langeron ;  Ney, 
by  the  corps  of  Sacken ;  Marmont  and  Macdonald 
by  the  Prussians,  under  Blucher  and  D'York.   Such 
was  the  vigour  of  the  pursuit,  that  ground  was  ra- 
pidly lost  by  the  French  in  every  direction.    Ney 
Aug.  )7.    fell  back  on  the  night  of  the  17th  from  Leignita  to 
Hanau ;  next  day  the  Katzbach  was  passed  at  all 
Aug.  is.    points ;  on  the  18th,  Blucher  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Goldberg,  while  Sacken  occupied  Leig- 
nitz.     Still  the  Allies  pressed  on  :  Langeron.on.the 
left  passed  the  Bober  at  Zobten,  after  routing  a  de- 
tachment which  occupied  that  point ;  in  the  centre, 
Blucher,  with  his  brave  Prussians,  obliged  also  Lao- 
riston  to  recross  it ;  while  Ney,  in  like  manner*  was 
A«g.  1 9.    obliged  to  evacuate  Bunt  zlau,  and  fall  back  across  the 
same  stream.     Thus,  at  all  points,  the  French  force 
in  Silesia  was  giving  way  before  the  enemy ;  and  H 
1  Botttviiiwas  of  sinister  augury  that  the  gallant   generals 


10. 

Fain,  a.     at  its  head  did  not  feel  themselves  strong  enough 

943    244 

jom'.iv.     to  withstand  his  advance:1  for  it  was.  an  army 
*70a         which    Napoleon   estimated    at   a    hundred  thou- 

<T elite,  and  raised  to  180,000.  They  will  debouch*  against  Wktgeft. 
stein,  Blucher,  and  Sacken,  who,  at  this  moment,  are  marching  against 
our  troops  at  Buntzlau :  as  soon  as  I  have  destroyed  or,  disabled  them, 
I  will  be  in  a  situation  to  restore  the  equilibrium  by  marching  opon 
Berlin,  or  taking  the  Austrians  in  rear  in  Bohemia,  All  that  is  not  at 
yet  clear;  but  one  thing  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  you  cannot  ton 
400,000  men,  posted  under  coyer  ojf  a  chain  of  fortified  places,  and  vbe 
can  debouche  at  pleasure  by  Dresden,  Torgau,  Wittemberg,  or  Magde- 
burg. All  you  haye  to  do  is,  to  dispute  the  ground,  gain  time,  and  pre- 
serve Dresden,  and  to  maintain  active  and  constant  communicstwn* 
with  General  Vandarome/'— Na?qlkom  to  St  Cxe,  I1tkt  togujL  131?* 
St  Cye,  Iy.  305 ;  Pteef  Just. 
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sand  men,  which  was  thus  receding  without  striking  chap. 
a  blow.* 


But  the  arrival  of  the  heads  of  the  columns  of   18ia 
guards  and  cavalry,    commanded   by  Napoleon  inN*p«w« 
person,  which  were  directed  with  all  possible  ex- (gab* 
pedition  to  the  left,  through  the  Bohemian  inoun*^0oe^ 
tains  towards  Buntzlau,  soon  changed  the  state  offo*. 
affairs  in  this  quarter.  No  sooner  did  they  appear  than 
the  retreat  of  Ney's  army  was  stopped ;  and  the  soldiers, 
with  joy,  received  orders  to  wheel  about  and  march 
against  the  enemy.     The  indefatigable  activity  of  the 
Emperor  communicated  itself  to  the  troops :  all  vied 
with  each  other  in  pressing  forward  to  what  it  was 
hoped  would  prove  a  decisive  victory  ;  and  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  with  the  imperial  guard  at  their 
head,  poured  in  an  impetuous,  yet  regulated,  torrent 
down  the  valleys  of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  and 
inundated  the  Silesian  plains.     Such  was  Napoleon's  Aug.  20. 
anxiety  to  press  forward,  that  he  outstripped  even 
the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  and  arrived  at  Laubau,  in 
advance  of  Gorlitz,  with  hardly  any  of  his  attend- 
ants around  him.     By  daybreak  on  the  following 
morning  he  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Bober,  and  Aug.  11. 
entered  Lowenberg  with  the  advanced  guards  ;  the 
bridge  which  the  Prussians  had  broken  down  was 
restored  under  the  fire  of  artillery ;  Lauriston,  in  face 
of  the  enemy,  recrossed  the  river,  and  advanced,  with 
a  constant  running  fire  in  front,  to  the  gates  of  Gold- 
berg. Blucher  continuing  his  retreat  on  the  following 
day,  the  Katzbach  also  was  passed,  and  the  whole 


•  "  My  cousin — Inform  the  Duke  of  Tarentum,  (Macdonald,)  that  I 
have  put  under  his  orders  the  army  of  the  Bober,  which  is  composed  of 
100,000  men,  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers  included."—* 
N&roLBOM*8  Instructions  to  Bikthk*  for  Macdonald,  234  August 
1813.    St  Cyb,  it.  374  5  Ptices  Just* 
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chap,   army  of  Silesia  concentrated  around  Jauer.     But 
lxxi.    ^e  retreat  of  the  Allies,  though  decidedly  pronoun- 


1813.    ced,  was  far  from  being  a  flight :  with  admirable 
skill  they  took  advantage  of  every  favourable  position 
to  check  the  pursuit,  and  give  time  to  the  columns  in 
rear  to  retire  in  order ;  and  in  several  severe  actions, 
An   21.    esPec*aNy  one  *n  front  of  Goldberg,  inflicted  a  very 
severe  loss  upon  the  enemy.     Such  was  the  magni- 
tude of  the  forces  employed  on  both  sides,  and  the 
extent  of  ground  over  which  hostilities  were  carried 
on,  that  although  they  had  only  lasted  five  days,  and 
no  general  engagement  had  taken  place,  each  party 
were  already  weakened  by  full  six  thousand  men. 
Napoleon  evinced  the  greatest  satisfaction  At  the 
result  of  this  day's  operations,  and  at  thus  seeing  so 
great  a  mass  of  the  enemy's  forces  retreating  before 
him  in  the  very  outset  of  the  campaign ;  yet  cooler 
observers  in  the  French  army  remarked,  that  the  plan 
1  odei  l    °^  *^e  -Allies  was  sagaciously  designed,  and  skilfully 
241,244.  executed,  when  they  had  thus   early  succeeded  in 
i  i!tkiB,'   attracting  Napoleon  to  whichever  side  they  chose,  and 
•^4Vu   yet  avoided  the  risk  of  an  encounter  when  the 

245.  Lab.    * 

i.801, 302.  chances  were  no  longer  in  their  favour. 

In  truth,  Blucher's  advance  and  subsequent  re- 

Adruiee  of  *reat  werfe  part  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Allies  for 

the  AiK«    the  conduct  of  the  campaign  laid  down  at  Trachen- 

den.         berg,  and  developed  with  remarkable  precision  in  his 

instructions ;  *  and  Napoleon,  in  consequence  of  it, 

"  *  Should  the  enemy  evince  an  intention  to  make  an  irruption  into 
Bohemia,  or  to  attack  the  army  of  the  Prince- Royal  of  Sweden,  the 
army  of  Silesia  will  endeavour  to  impede  his  operations  as  much 
as  possible,  always  taking  care  not  to  engage  superior  forces.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  that  object,  it  will  be  necessary  to  harass  the  enemy 
with  the  advanced  guard  and  light  troops,  and  observe  him  narrowly,  in 
order  to  prevent  him  from  stealing  a  march,  unperceived,  into  Saxony; 
but  still  every  engagement  with  the  enemy  in  superior  force  must  be 
avoided.     Should  the  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  direct  his  principal 
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and  from  the  bold  measures  adopted  in  his  rear,  was   chap. 

LX.XI 

brought  to  within  a  hair's- breadth  of  destruction. - 

Following  out  the  decided  but  yet  judicious  counsels  1818- 
of  Bernadotte,  Moreau,  and  Jomini,  the  allied  sove- 
reigns had  taken  the  resolution  of  descending,  with 
their  whole  disposable  force,  from  Bohemia  upon 
Saxony  and  Dresden,  and  thus  striking  at  the  enemy's 
communications,  and  the  heart  of  his  power,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Emperor  himself,  with  the 
flower  of  his  army,  was  far  advanced  in  Silesia-  in 
pursuit  of  the  retiring  columns  of  Blucher.  At  the 
time  when  Napoleon  was  driving  the  last  corps  of  Aug.  21. 
the  army  of  Silesia  across  the  Bpber,  the  grand  army 
of  the  Allies,  two  hundred  thousand  strong,  broke  up 
from  their  cantonments  in  Bohemia,  and  began  to 
cross  the  Erzegebirge  mountains;  all  the  passes  into 
Saxony  being  soon  crowded  with  the  innumerable 
host  To  oppose  this  formidable  invasion,  there  was 
no  force  immediately  available  but  that  of  St  Cyr, 
stationed  at  Pirna,  which  numbered  only  twenty-two 

forces  against  the  army  of  Silesia,  it  will  endeavour  to  arrest  him  as 
long  as  possible;  and,  having  done  so,  operate  its  retreat  upon  the 
Neisse,  taking  especial  care  not  to  compromise  its  safety.  In  that  event, 
the  corps  of  General  Sacken  will  extend  itself  along  the  Oder,  and  take 
measures,  by  means  of  a  corps  of  light*  cavalry,  to  keep  up  the  commu- 
nication with  the  army  of  reserve  in  Poland.  The  light  corps  at  Land- 
abut  will  also,  In  that  event,  keep  up  the  communication  with  the  army 
of  Bohemia ;  the  fortresses  of  Silesia  must  be  adequately  garrisoned, 
chiefly  from  the  landwehr,  and  the  main  army  will  retire  upon  Ncisse. 
That  place,  with  its  intrenched  camp,  which  must  be  put  in  a  proper 
posture  of  defence,  will  serve  as  a  point-cT-appui  to  it ;  while  the  army 
of  Bohemia,  and  that  of  the  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden,  will  take  the 
enemy  in  rear.  Should  the  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  direct  his  princi- 
pal attack  against  the  army  of  the  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden,  or  on  Berlin, 
the  army  of  Silesia  will  resume  the  offensive ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  allied 
forces  will  be  directed  against  his  rear,  the  army  of  Silesia  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  that  of  Bohemia  on  the  left  bank." — Instruction*  to 
Field.  Marshal  Bluchbb.— St  Cyb,  Hutoire  Militaire,  iv,  349. 
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chap,  thousand  men  present  with  the  eagles  on  the  frontier, 

LXXI  * 

though  its  nominal  amount  was  thirty  thousand.  Van- 


18 13-   damme's  corps,  of  greater  strength,  and  Poniatowski's 
•        Poles,  were  within  a  few  days'  march,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  passes  towards  Zittau  and  Oabel,  leading  into 
Silesia ;  hut  they  could  not  be  relied  on  to  co-operate 
in  any  sudden  attack  on  the  capital.   But,  meanwhile, 
the  danger  was  instant  and  pressing  on  the  2  let* 
Barclay  de  Tolly  and  Wittgenstein  presented  them- 
selves in  great  strength  before  the  barriers,  on  the 
heights  of  Peterswalde,  which  they  speedily  forced, 
Aug.  22.    and  laid  open  the  great  road  from  Prague  to  Dres- 
den.    The  Prussians,  under  Kleist,  farther  to  the 
left,  descended  from  the  mountains  upon  Gotleub  and 
Dobna ;  while  the  great  masses  of  the  Austrians, 
with  the  imperial  headquarters,  moved  by  the  roads 
of  Altenberg  and  Sayda  on  Dippodiswalde ;  while, 
on  the  extreme  left,  Colloredo,  Chastellar,  Giulay,  and 
! St  c7r>    Klenau,  poured  down  from  the  Marienberg  hills,  and, 
F*in,  it.  '  directing  their  advance  upon  Freyberg,  threatened 
Bout.2^  entirely   to  intercept  the   communication   between 
25.  ub.  L  Dresden  and  the  Rhine.1 

307. 

St  Cyr  had  from  the  beginning  conjectured,  from 

the  perfect  stillness  of  the  allied  army  along  the 

The  AiHei  whole  Bohemian  frontier,  contrasted  with  the  inces- 

Approach 

Dr«den.  sant  rattle  of  tirailleurs  which  Blucher  kept  up  in 
front  of  his  line,  that  the  real  attack  was  intended  to 
be  made  outside  of  Dresden ;  but  having  been  unable 
to  get  the  Emperor  to  share  his  opinion,  he  was  left 
alone  to  make  head  against  the  torrent.  Too  expe- 
rienced, however,  to  attempt  to  withstand  so  vast  a 
force  with  the  comparatively  few  troops  at  his  dis- 
posal, he  contented  himself  with  impeding  their  ad- 
vance as  much  as  possible ;  and,  after  some  sharp 
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encounters  with  Wittgenstein's  advanced  guard,  with-   chap. 
drew  within  the  redoubts  of  Dresden,  while  Wittgen- 


stein occupied  the  town  of  Pirna,  and  the  allied    1813* 
headquarters    were    advanced    to    Dippodiswalde.  suAog. 
Schwartzenberg's  original  intention  was  not  to  have 
moved  on  Dresden,  but  to  have  directed  the  main 
body  of  his  force  on  Freyberg,  with  a  view  to  a  com- 
bined operation  with  Bernadotte  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leipsic;  and  it  was  only  after  arriving  at 
Marienberg  on  the  23d,  that  this  plan  was  aban- 
doned.  Without  doubt,  the  movement  upon  Dresden 
promised  infinitely  greater  and  more  immediate  re- 
sults than  an  advance  into  the  plains  of  Saxony ;  but 
it  was  owing  to  the  time  lost  in  this  march  and 
countermarch,  that  the  failure  of  the  operation  was 
awing ;  for  if  their  whole  force  had  from  the  first 
marched  direct  upon 'Dresden,  they  would  have  ar- » St  cy r,  iv. 
rived  before  its  walls  on  the  evening  of  the  83d,  and  e^tb626 
it  would  have  been  carried  by  assault  on  the  day  27.    Fain, 
following,  thirty  hours  before  the  nearest  of  Napo~jom.  iV. 
leon%  troops  could  have  come  up  to  its  relief.1  S80* 

As  it  was,  the  Allies  had  now  accomplished  the 
greatest  feat  in  strategy;  they  had  thrown  them- Importaot 
selves  in  almost  irresistible  strength  upon  the  enemy 's  ■*7«*n 
communications,  without  compromising  their  own.  this  more- 
Nothing  was  wanting  but  vigour  in  following  up  the  ment 
measure*  adequate  to  the  ability  with  which  it  had 
been  conceived ;  and  Dresden  would  have  been  taken, 
a  corps  of  the  French  army  destroyed,  and  the  defen- 
sive position  on  the  Elbe,  the  base  of  Napoleon's  whole 
positions  in  Germany,  broken  through  and  paralyzed. 
But  to  attain  these  great  objects,  the  utmost  vigour 
and  celerity  in  attack  were  indispensable ;  for  Napo- 
leon was  at  no  great  distance  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  and  it  might  with  certainty  be  anticipated, 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  made  aware  of  the  danger 
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chap,  irith  which  the  centre  of  his  power  was  threatened,  he 
'   would  make  the  utmost  possible  exertions  to  come 


1813,  Up  t0  n8  re]jef.  The  Allies  arrived,  however,  in 
time  to  gain  their  object  so  far.  Notwithstanding  the 
unnecessary  detour  towards  Preyberg,  part  of  their 
army  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d,*  and  next  morning  the  trembling 
inhabitants  of  that  beautiful  city  beheld  the  smiling 
hills  around  their  walls  resplendent  with  bayonets, 
and  studded  with  a  portentous  array  of  artillery. 
During  the  whole  of  the  24th,  the  troops,  who  were 
extremely  fatigued,  continued  to  arrive ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  with  above  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
were  assembled  round  the  city.f  Moreau  and  Jomini 
warmly  counselled  an  immediate  attack,  and  Lord 
Cathcart,  who  with  his  usual  gallantry  had  rode 
forward  over  the  green  turf  behind  the  Gross  Garten, 
between  Plauen  and  Raecknitz,  to  the  close  vicinity 
of  the  enemy's  posts,  reported  that  the  coast  was 
clear,  and  strongly  supported  the  same  advice. 
Alexander  was  clear  for  adopting  it;  but  Schwartzes 
berg  and  the  Austrians,  accustomed  only  to  the 
methodical  habits  of  former  wars, 'and  insensible 

*  "  Dresden,  23d  August  1813,  Ten  at  night.— At  five  this  afternoon 
the  enemy  approached  Dresden,  after  having  driven  in  our  cavalry. 
We  expected  an  attack  this  evening,  but  probably  it  will  take  place  to- 
morrow. Your  Majesty  knows  better  than  I  do,  what  time  it  requires 
for  heavy  artillery  to  beat  down  enclosure  walls  and  palisades."— -St 
Cyb  to  Napoleon,  23d  August  1813.     St  Ctr,  iv.  380. 

f  "  An  immense  army,  composed  of  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Aus- 
trians, is  at  this  moment  all  around  Dresden,  with  a  prodigious  train  of 
artillery.  From  the  vast  amount  of  force  which  he  has  collected,  it 
would  appear  that  the  enemy  is  determined  to  hazard  an  attack, 
knowing  that  your  Majesty  is  not  far  off,  though  perhaps  not  suspecting 
that  you  are  so  near  as  you  actually  are.  We  are  determined  to  do  all 
in  our  power ;  but  I  can  answer  for  nothing  more  with  such  young 
soldiers."— St  Ctr  to  Napoleon,  25th  August  1813,  Midnight.  St 
Cyb,  iv.  384,  385. 
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to  the  inestimable  importance  of  time  in  combating   chap. 

LXXI 

Napoleon,  insisted  upon  deferring  the  attack  till 


Klenau's  corps,  which,  being  on  the  extreme  left,  had    1      * 
sot  yet  arrived  from  Freyberg,  should  be  in  line. 
This  opinion  prevailed,  as  the  most  lukewarm  and 
timid  invariably  does  with  all  small  assemblies  of 
men  on  whom  a  serious  responsibility  is  thrown  ; '  Bout  27. 
the  attack  was  deferred  till  the  following  afternoon,  382, 383. 
and  meanwhile  Napoleon  arrived  with  his  cuirassiers  ^6^£1** 
and  guards,  bearing  the  issue  of  the  strife  upon  their  Lond-  ft- 
sabre  points.1  * 

The  Emperor  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
movements  of  the  Allies  across  the  Bohemian  f ron- n*p°1md 

returns  to* 

tier,  had  halted  at  Lowenberg  on  the  23d;  and  wards  Dret. 
after  giving  the  command  of  the  army  destined  to  "* 
combat  Blucher  to  Marshal  Macdonald,  retraced  his 
steps  the  same  day,  accompanied  by  the  reserve 
cavalry  and  guards,  to  Gorlitz.  The  same  evening 
Murat  was  sent  on  to  Dresden  to  inform  the  King 
of  Saxony  and  8t  Cyr  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  the 
Emperor  with  the  flower  of  his  army;  and  such 
was  the  confidence  which  prevailed  at  headquarters, 
that  Berthier  said,  in  a  careless  way,  "  Well,  we  shall 
gain  a  great  battle ;  we  shall  march  on  Prague,  on 
Berlin,  on  Vienna  T  The  soldiers,  however,  who 
marched  on  their  feet,  and  did  not  ride  like  Berthier 
in  an  easy  carriage,  though  animated  with  the  same 
spirit,  were  by  no  means  equally  confident:  they 
were  ready  to  sink  under  their  excessive  fatigue, 
having  marched  since  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
nearly  ten  leagues  a  day ;  and,  such  was  their  ex- 
haustion, that  the  Emperor  ordered  twenty  thousand 

*  The  preceding  account  of  what  passed  before  Dresden  on  the  25th, 
>s  entirety  confirmed  by  the  minute  details  on  the  subject  I  have  often 
received  from  my  highly  esteemed  and  venerable  friend,  Lord  Cathcart, 
himself. 
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chap,   bottles  of  wine  to  be  purchased  at  Gorfits,  and  dig*' 
lxxl    tribixted  among  the  guards  alone.     So  great,  how- 


1813.    eVer,  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  country,  from  having 

so  long  been  the  seat  of  war,  that  hardly  a  tenth 

part  of  that  number  could  be  procured,  and  the 

greater  part  of  the  wearied  men  continued  their 

march  without  any  other  than  the  scanty  supplies 

which  they  could  themselves  extract  by  terror  from 

the  inhabitants.    Napoleon  continued  his  march  in 

the  middle  of  his  guards  all  the  24th,  and  halted  at 

Bautzen ;  and  there  took  his  determination  to  continue 

his  march  direct  upon  Dresden,  or  more  to  the  left 

1  Ft*  257'  uP°n  Pirn  a,  and  threaten  the  communications  and  rear 

Boot,  so.'  of  the  Allies,  according  to  the  information  he  might 

odei.  **48>recejye  as  t0  whether  or  not  that  capital,  unaided, 

could  hold  out  till  the  28th.1 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  Emperor  re* 
Reasoni  of  sumed  his  march,  still  keeping  the  road  which  led 
return"?? '  alike  to  Dresden  and  Pima,  with  the   design  of 
Dresden,    throwing  himself,  if  possible,  on  the  Tear  of  the  Allies. 
Having,  however,  the  day  before,  dispatched  General 
Gourgaud  to  Dresden*  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  city,  he  halted*  according  to  agreement,  at 
Stolpen,  where  the  road  to  Dresden  branches  off  from 
that  to  Bohemia,  and  there  received  the  most  alarm- 
ing intelligence  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Saxon 
capital.     The  letters  both  of  Murat  and  St  Cyr  left 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  city  was  in  the  most  im* 

*  "  To-morrow,"  said  Napoleon  to  General  Gourgaud,  "  I  will  be  on 
the  road  to  Pima,  but  I  will  stop  at  Stolpen.  Set  you  out  Immediately 
for  Dresden;  ride  as  hard  as  you  can,  and  be  there  this  evening! 
see  St  Cyr,  the  Ring  of  Naples,  and  the  King  of  Saxony;  re-assure 
every  one.  Tell  them  to-morrow  I  cad  be  in  Dresden  with  40,000 
men,  and  the  day  following  arrive  there  with  my  whole  army.  At 
daybreak  visit  the  redoubts  and  outposts ;  consult  the  commander  of 
engineers  as  to  whether  they  can  hold  out.  Return  to  me  as  qoieUy 
as  possible  to-morrow  at  Stolpen,  and  report  well  the  opinion  of  Hsret 
and  St  Cyr,  as  to  the  real  state  of  things."— Fain,  ii.  256. 
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ininent  danger;   that  the  accidental  delay  in  the   chap. 

LXXI 

attack  had  alone  hitherto  preserved  it ;  and  that  its 


fall  might  hourly  be  looked  for.     At  eleven  at  night    181*° 
Gourgaud  returned,  and  confirmed  the  intelligence, 
adding,  that  it  was  surrounded  by  so  vast  an  army, 
that  not  a  chance  remained  of  holding  out  another 
day  but  in  the  immediate  return  of  the  Emperor. 
Already  the  lines  of  investiture  extended  from  Pirna 
to  Plauen,  and  nothing  but  the  arrival  of  Klenau, 
the  approach  of  whose  columns  was  already  announ- 
ced, was  wanting,  to  enable  the  enemy  to  complete 
the  circle  to  the  Lower  Elbe.     Preparations  were  al- 
ready made  for  evacuating  the  Gross  Garten :  the 
glare  of  a  village  in  flames  immediately  behind  it, 
threw  an  ominous  light  on  the  domes  of  Dresden  ; » F.in.  h. 
and  when  Gourgaud  left  the  city  shortly  after  dark,  |**j 2r*?;. 
the  whole  heavens  to  the  south  and  west  were  re- ^s,  99. 
splendent  with  the  fires  of  the  enemy's  bivouacs.1 

Napoleon  now  saw  that  affairs  were  urgent :  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  if  Dresden  was  to  be  instruction 
saved,  and  the  communications  of  the  army  preserved.*0  Van- 
He  instantly  sent  for  General  Haxo,  the  celebrated 
engineer,  and  thus  addressed  him  :— *"  Vandamme  is 
beyond  the  Elbe,  near  Pirna :  he  will  find  himself 
on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  whose  anxiety  to  get  pos- 
session of  Dresden  is  evidently  extreme.  My  design 
was  to  have  followed  up  that  movement  with  my 
*  hole  army :  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  the  most 
effectual  way  to  have  brought  matters  to  an  issue 
with  the  enemy ;  but  the  fate  of  Dresden  disquiets 
me.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  sacrifice  that  town. 
Some  hours  must  elapse  before  I  can  reach  it ;  but  I 
have  decided,  not  without  regret,  to  change  my 
plan,  and  to  march  to  its  relief.  Vandamme  is  in 
sufficient  strength  to  play  an  important  part  in  that 
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chap,  general  movement,  and  inflict  an  essential  injury  on 
the  enemy.     Let  him  advance  from  Pirna  to  Gies- 


1813.  hubel,  and.  gain  the  heights  of  Peterswalde ;  let  him 
maintain  himself  there,  occupy  all  the  defiles,  and 
from  that  impregnable  post  await  the  issue  of  events 
around  Dresden.  To  him  is  destined  the  lot*  of  re- 
ceiving the  sword  of  the  vanquished ;  but  he  will 
require  sang-froid ;  above  all,  do  not  let  him  be  im- 
posed upon  by  a  rabble  of  fugitives.  Explain  fully 
my  intentions  to  Vandamme ;  tell  him  what  I  expect 
from  him.  Never  will  he  have  a  finer  opportunity 
of  earning  his  marshal's  baton."  Haxo  immediately 
,  Ft;n  ..  set  out ;  descended  from  the  heights  of  Stolpen  into 
259,  26o.  the  gorges  of  Lilienstein ;  joined  Vandamme,  and 
never  again  quitted  his  side. 1 

By  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  the  whole 
Entrance  of  troops  around  the  Emperor's  headquarters  were  in 
the  French  moti0n,  and  defiling  on  the  road  to  Dresden.  Despite 

guards  into  *  °  r 

Dresden,  their  excessive  fatigue,  having  marched  forty  leagues 
in  four  days,  they  pressed  ardently  forward  ;  for  now 
the  cannon  were  distinctly  heard  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  and  the  breathless  couriers  who  suc- 
ceeded each  other  from  Dresden  announced,  that  if 
they  did  not  speedily  arrive  the  city  was  lost  The 
guards  were  at  the  head  of  the  array :  next  came 
Latour  Maubourg's  cuirassiers  ;  then  Victor's  infan- 
try and  Kellerman's  cavalry :  while  Marmont's  corps 
moved  in  a  parallel  line  on  the  direct  road  from 
Bautzen,  which  they  had  never  left  At  eight  o'clock, 
the  advanced  guard  reached  the  elevated  plateau 
where  the  roads  of  Bautzen,  of  Stolpen,  and  of  Pitoitz 
intersect  each  other,  shortly  before  the  entry  of  the 
new  town  of  Dresden,  and  from  which  the  eye  can 
survey  the  whole  plain  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe. 
With  what  anxiety  did  they  behold  it  entirely  filled 
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by  an  innumerable  host  of  enemies ;  and  the  hostile  chap. 
columns  so  near  the  advanced  works,  that  an  assault 


might  every  instant  be  expected !  Already  the  Prus-    1813, 
sian  uniforms  were  to  be  seen  in  full  possession  of  the 
Gross  Garten :  columns  of  attack  were  forming  with- 
in cannon-shot  of  the  suburb  of  Pirna ;  while  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  Wittgenstein  had  constructed  bat- 
teries to  enfilade  the  road  by  which  the  troops  were 
to  enter  the  capital.     Dresden  was  surrounded  on 
all  sides ;  the  suburb  of  Friderichstadt  alone  was  not 
enveloped.     The  French   were   visible  in   force  in 
the  redoubts,  and  behind  the  works ;  but  their  num- 1  Fain>  ^ 
bers  appeared  a  handful  in  the  midst  of  the  intermin-|61»  us- 
able lines  of  the  beleaguering  host;  and  a  silence 99, 100.  ' 
more  terrible  than  the  roar  of  artillery,  bespoke  the^1/ la 
awful  moments  of  suspense  which  preceded  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fight.1  * 

80  violent  was  the  fire  kept  up  by  Wittgenstein  s 
gnus  on  the  road  by  which  the  Emperor  was  to  Arrival  of 
pass,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  carriage,  andthe  e™p?~ 
creep  along  the  ground  on  his  hands  and  knees  over  Guardi  in 
the  exposed  part;  while  the  bullets  from  the  Russian  Arug.  "g, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  bombs  from  the 


*  Oo  approaching  Dresden,  Schwartzenberg  issued  the  following  order 
of  the  day  to  his  troops :— w  The  great  day  is  arrived,  brave  warriors ! 
Our  country  reckons  on  you :  heretofore  she  has  never  been  disap- 
pointed. All  our  efforts  to  obtain  peace  on  equitable  terms— such 
terms  as  alone  can  be  durable — have  failed.  Nothing  could  restore  the 
French  government  to  moderation  and  reason.  We  enter  not  alone  into 
the  strife :  all  that  Europe  can  oppose  to  the  powerful  enemy  of  peace 
■ad  liberty,  is  on  our  side.  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  England, 
Spain,  all  combine  their  efforts  to  attain  the  same  object—a  solid  and 
durable  peace ; — a  reasonable  distribution  of  force  between  the  different 
powers,  and  the  independence  of  each  individual  state.  It  is  not  against 
France,  but  the  overwhelming  domination  of  France  beyond  its  own 
limits,  that  this  great  alliance  has  been  formed.  Spain  and  Russia  have 
proved  what  the  constancy  and  resolution  of  a  people  can  do.  The  year 
1918  will  demonstrate  what  can  be  effected  by  the  united  force  of  so 
VOL.  IX.  2  F 
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chap,   redoubt  Marcellini  on  the  other,  flew  over  his  head/ 
—  Having  thus  got  over  the  dangerous  ground,  he 

1813.    suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  ten  o'clock  at  the 
Marcellini  palace,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of 
its  royal  inmates,  who  were  deliberating  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  coming  to  terms  with  the  enemy.    After 
a  short  visit  to  the  king,  whom  he  reassured  by 
the  promise  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  his  guards, 
Napoleon  went  out  to  visit  the  exterior  works  from 
the  suburb  of  Pima  to  that  of  Freyberg,  accompanied 
only  by  a  single  page  to  avoid  attracting  attention ; 
and  so  close  were  the  enemy's  posts  now  in  that 
quarter,  that  the  youth  was  wounded  by  a  spent 
musket-ball,  while  standing  at  the  Emperor's  side- 
Having  completed  this  important  reconnoissance,  on 
which  his  operations  for  the  day,  in  a  great  measure, 
depended,  he  returned  to  the  palace,  and  sent  out 
couriers  in  all  directions  to  convey  his  orders  to  the 
corps  which  successively  arrived  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital.     Meanwhile  the  guards  and  cuirassiers, 
in  great  strength,  followed  the.  Emperor  like  a  tor- 
rent across  the  bridges  into  the  city ;  and  it  was  soon 
apparent,  from  their  numbers  and  gallant  bearing, 
that  all  immediate  danger  was  at  an  end.     In  vain 

many  powerful  states.  In  a  war  so  sacred,  we  require  more  than  erer 
to  practise  those  virtues  by  which  our  armies  in  time  past  have  been  so 
distinguished.  Devotion  without  bounds  to  our  monarch  and  our  coun- 
try :  magnanimity  alike  in  success  or  reverses :  determination  and  con- 
stancy on  the  field  of  battle :  moderation  and  humanity  towards  the 
weak — such  are  the  virtues  of  which  you  should  ever  give  the  example. 
The  Emperor  will  remain  with  you  ;  for  he  has  trusted  to  your  suns 
all  that  he.  holds  most  dear — the  honour  of  the  nation,  the  protection 
of  our  country,  the  security  and  welfare  of  posterity.  Be  grateful,  war- 
riors, that  you  march  before  God,  who  will  never  abandon  the  cause  of 
justice ;  and  under  the  eye»  of  a  monarch  whose  paternal  sentiments 
and  affection  are  well  known  to  you.  Europe  awaits  her  deliTersnce 
at  your  hands,  after  so  long  a  train  of  misfortunes. "— CaFEnow,  ?*• 
196,  198.     Note. 
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*  »  • 

the   inhabitants  offered  them  refreshments ;  these    chap. 

LXXI 

brave  men,  impressed  to  the  lowest  drummer  with 


the  urgency  of  the  moment,  continued  to  press  on,  l8l3# 
though  burning  with  thirst,  and  ready  to  drop  down 
under  the  ardent  rays  of  the  sun.  From  ten  in  the 
morning  till  late  at  night,  ceaseless  columns  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery,  defiled  without  a  mo- 
ment's  intermission  over  both   the   bridges  :    and '  odei.  >• 

249  242 

while  the  enemy's  columns  darkened  the  brows  ofandk  164. 
the  heights  of  Raecknitz,  the  gallant  cuirassiers,  in*^'^ 
defiling  over  the  bridges,  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on  Lab.  "• 
the  spot,  held  their  heads  the  higher,  and  passed  on0' 
undaunted.1 

At  length,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Sch  wart- 
zenberg's  patience,  which  had  long  held  out  for  the  Formidable 
arrival  of  Klenau's  corps,  which  had  not  yet  come  up,  ££2^* 
became  exhausted,  and  he  gave  the  signal  for  the  at* 
tack.    Instantly  the  batteries  on  all  the  heights  round 
the  city  were  brought  forward,  and  above  a  hundred 
guns  in  the  front  line  commenced  a  terrible  fire  on  its 
works  and  buildings.  The  bombs  and  cannon-balls  fell 
on  all  sides,  and  over  its  whole  extent ;  several  houses 
speedily  took  fire ;  the  inhabitants,  in  despair,  took 
refuge  in  the  cellars  and  vaults,  to  avoid  the  effects 
of  the  bombardment ;  while  the  frequent  bursting  of 
shells  in  the  streets,  the  loud  thunder  of  the  artillery 
from  the  ramparts  and  redoubts,  the  heavy  rolling 
of  the  guns   and   ammunition-waggons  along  the 
pavement,   the  cries  of  the  drivers,  and  measured 
tread  of  the  marching  men  who  forced  their  way 
through  the  throng,  combined  to  produce  a  scene  of  i  Lon(L 
unexampled  sublimity  and  terror.1   Every  street  and n*  odei. 
square  in  Dresden  was  by  this  time  crowded  with  Tem.  Ocui. 
troops ;  above  sixty  thousand  men  had  defiled  o ver  Jj^ 
the  bridges  since  ten  o'clock,  and  the  balls  fell  and  268. 
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chap,  bombs  exploded  with  dreadful  effect  among  their 
dense  masses. 


1813.        The  aUack  of  the  j^y^  wag  indeed  terrible.    At 
Awful       the  signal  of  three  guns,  fired  from  the  headquarters 
thlTriiMd    on  t^e  heights  of  Raecknitz,  six  columns,  deep  and 
m'?™*     mass7>  descended  from  the  heights,  each  preceded  by 
•tucked     fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  advanced,  with  a  steady 
*°*     step  and  in  the  finest  order,  against  the  city.    It 
was  an  awful,  but  yet  an  animating  sight,  when 
these  immense  masses,   without  firing  a  shot  or 
breaking  the  regularity  of  their  array,  descended  in 
silent  majesty  towards  the  walls.     No  force  on  earth 
seemed   capable  of  resisting  them ;    so  vast,  yet 
orderly  was  the  array,  that  their  tread,  when  hardly 
within  cannon-shot,  could  be  distinctly  heard  from 
the  ramparts.     Wittgenstein  commanded  the  three 
columns  on  the  right,  who  advanced  from  the  Gross 
Garten ;   Kleist's  Prussians  in  the  centre  moved 
partly  through  the  great  garden,  partly  over  the 
open  ground  to  their  left,  under  Prince  Augustus  of 
Prussia,  and  with  them  were  combined  three  divi- 
sions of  Austrians  under  Count  Colloredo  ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Austrians  on  the  left,  under  Prince 
1  Load.      Maurice  of  Liechtenstein,  formed  the  completion  of 

112    1 1S 

odei.i.  '  the  vast  array.  Soon  the  beautiful  buildings  of 
ocui  J*™' Dresden  were  enveloped  in  smoke  and  flame;  an 
lee,'  167.  incessant  fire  issued  from  the  works;  while  the  allied 
268,' 269.  batteries  on  the  semicircle  of  heights  around,  sent  a 
v»ud.  i.  8torm  0f  projectiles  through  the  air,  and  the  moving 
Kautier,     batteries  in  front  t>f  their  columns,  steadily  advanced 

OAf\ 

towards  the  embrasures  of  the  redoubts.1 

At  some  points  the  attack  was  irresistible.  The 
Early  roc-  great  redoubt,  situated  in  front  of  the  Mocsinsky 
alLi.   #  garden,  was  carried  in  the  most  gallant  style,  after 

its  palisades  had  been  beat  down  by  the  Austrians 
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under  Colloredo.    Sir  Robert  Wilson,  ever  foremost  chap. 
where  danger  was  to  be  encountered  or  glory  won, 


was  the  first  man  who  entered  it*     At  the  same   1813- 
time,  an  impetuous  attack  by  the  Russians  under 
Wittgenstein,  carried  the  redoubts  on  the  left,  near 
the  Hopfgarten ;  while  Kleist,  with  his  ardent  Prus- 
sians, drove  the  enemy  entirely  out  of  the  Gross 
Garten,  and  approached  on  that  side  close  to  the 
barriers  of  the  suburb.    The  French,  by  bringing 
up  fresh  troops,  regained  the  Mocsinsky  redoubt; 
but  the  fire  of  the  Austrian  batteries,  which  now  en- 
filaded  it  on  both  sides,  was  so  terrible,  that  the  men 
who  entered  were  almost  all  destroyed,  and  the  work 
again  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.     By  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  the  last  reserves  of  St  Cyr's  corps  had 
been  all  engaged ;  the  suburbs  were  furiously  attacked, 
as  well  on  the  side  of  Pima  as  that  of  Plauen.     Napo- 
leon,  seriously  disquieted,   had   stationed    all    the 
disposable  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard  at  the  threat- 
ened barriers,  and   was   dispatching  courier  after 
courier  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  Young :  the  Aus- 
trian guns  were  furiously  battering  the  rampart, 
at  the  distance  only  of  a  hundred  paces ;  a  tempest 
of  bombs  and  cannon-balls  was  falling  in  the  streets ; 
the  trembling  inhabitants  were  wounded  as  soon  as 
they  appeared  at  their  doors;  frequent  explosions  of,  Ftin 
shells  and  ammunition-waggons  in  the  streets, diffused  27°* 27 1- 
universal  consternation :  already  the  hatchets  of  the  2*3, 2U. 
pioneers  were  heard  at  the  gate  of  Plauen  and  barrier  ™"i?cuL 
of  Dippodiswalde,  and  the  triumphant  cry  was  heard  w^  no. 
among  the  assailants,  "  To  Paris  !  to  Paris  !'" 

Napoleon,  who  had  evinced  great  anxiety  while 
this  tremendous  attack  was  going  forward,  was  atNapou2nf 
length  relieved  at  half-past  six  by  the  arrival  of  the"^^- 
Young  Guard,  and  now  deemed  himself  in  sufficient *«»<*. 
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chap,  strength  to  hazard  a  sally  at  each. extremity  of  his 
position.     The  gate  of  Plauen  was  thrown  open,  and 


1813.    tjje  dense  masses  of  the  Guard  under  Ney  rushed 
furiously  out ;  while  a  quick  discharge  of  musketry 
from  the  loopholed  walls  and  windows  of  the  adja- 
cent houses,  favoured  their  sortie.     The  Austrian 
columns,  little  anticipating  so  formidable  an  onset, 
fell  back  in  disorder;  and  the  French  guards,  taking 
advantage  of  the  moment  when  the  gate  was  free, 
defiled  rapidly  out,  and,  forming  in  line  on  either  side 
of  it,  by  their  increasing  mass  and  enthusiastic  va- 
lour gained  ground  on  the  enemy.     Similar  sorties 
.took  place  at  the  gate  of  Pitna  and  at  the  barrier  of 
Dippodiswalde :  at  all  points  the  assailants,  wholly 
unprepared  for  such  an  attack,  and  deeming  the  day 
already  won,  lost  ground  ;  the  Young  Guard,  with 
loud  cheers,  regained  the  bloody  redoubt  of  Moc- 
sinsky ;  the  left,  under  Mortier,  drove  the  Russians 
from  the  suburb  of  Pirna,  and  dislodged  the  Prus- 
sians from  the  Gross  Garten ;  while  Murat,  issuing 
with   his  formidable  squadrons  'from  the  gate  of 
Plauen,  established  himself  for  the  night  in  the  rear 
of  the  right  wing  under  Ney,  which  had  emerged 
altogether  from  die  suburbs  on  the  road  to  Frey- 
berg  into  the  open  country.     Astonished  at  this  un- 
expected resistance,  which  they  had  by  no  means 
anticipated,  and  perceiving,  from  the  strength  of  the 
1  st  cyr,iy.  columns  which  had  issued  from  the  city,  as  well  as 
ub!  u.06   ^e  vigour  of  the  attacks,  that  Napoleon  in  person 
sis,  314.  directed  the  defence,  the  allied  generals  drew  off 
U3,  lu.  their  troops  for  the  night ;  but,  not  yet  despairing  of 
o7oa,n'7K  final  success,  they  resolved  to  await  a  pitched  battle 
iw  29.  on  the  adjacent  heights,  on  the  following  morning.1 
The  weather,  which  for  some  days  previous  had 
been  serene  and  intensely  hot,  now  suddenly  changed; 
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vast  clouds  filled  the  skies,  and  soon  the  surcharged  chap. 
moisture  poured  itself  out  in  a  torrent  of  raii\.  Re*  XXXL 
gaidless  of  the  storm,  Napoleon  traversed  the  city  1813. 
after  it  was  dark,  and  waited  on  the  bridge  till  Mar-  Sttte  of 
mont  and  Victor's  corps  began  to  defile  over ;  and  *oA  !»*»«• 
as  soon  as  he  was  assured  of  their  arrival,  returned  night? 
hastily  through  the  streets  again,  issued  forth  on  the 
other  side,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  bivouacs,  visited 
the  whole  line  occupied  by  his  troops,  now  entirely 
outside  the  city,  from  the  barrier  of  Pirna  to  the 
suburb  of  Friderichstadt.  The  force  he  had  accu- 
mutated  was  such  as  to  put  him  in  a  condition,  not 
only  to  repel  any  further  attack  which  might  be  di- 
rected against  the  city,  but  to  resume  the  offensive  at 
all  points.  In  addition  to  the  corps  of  St  Cyr,  Mar- 
mont,  and  Victor,  he  had  at  his  command  the  whole 
guards,  and-  all  the  heavy  cavalry  of  Milhaud  and 
Latour  Maubourg,  under  Murat ;  at  least  a  hundred 
-  and  twenty  thousand  men,  of  which  twenty  thousand 
were  admirable  cavalry.  His  position  at  Dresden  also 
gave  him  very  great  advantages ;  for  by  securing 
his  centre  by  means  of  a  fortress,  of  which  the 
strength  had  been  tried  on  the  preceding  day,  it 
enabled  him  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  forces  on  the 
two  flanks ;  while  the  Allies,  having  no  such  protec- 
tion for  the  middle  of  their  line,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  it  equally  at  all  points, 
and  thus  in  all  probability  would  be  inferior  to  the 
enemy  at  the  real  points  of  attack.  Considerable 
reinforcements,  however,  came  up  during  the  night 
from  the  side  of  Freyberg ;  and  although  Klenau  had 
not  yet  made  his  appearance,  yet  his  arrival  was 
positively  announced  for  the  following  day.  Not- 
withstanding the  loss  of  six  thousand  men  in  the 
assault  of  Dresden,  they  had  now  nearly  a  hundred 
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chap,  and  sixty  thousand   men  in  line,  independent  of 
Klenau,  who  it  was  hoped  would  come  up  before 


1818'   the  action  was  over.     They  resolved,  therefore,  to 
await  the  attack  of  the  enemy  on  the  following 
day;  and,   withdrawing  altogether   from   cannon- 
shot  of  the  ramparts,  arranged  their  formidable  masses 
iLond.ii4,in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  on  the  heights  around  the 
39,  si.     walls,  from  the  Elbe  above  the  suburb  of  Pima,  to 

255!  256.  the  foot  of  the  sloPes  of  Wolfnitz,  near  PriesniU, 
jom.  w,    below  the  city.1 

Napoleon  disposed  his  troops  after  the  following 
NftpoWi  manner : — The  right  wing,  composed  of  the  corps  of 
on  the awL  Victor,  and  the  cavalry  of'Latour  Maubourg,  was 
stationed  in  front  of  the  gate  of  Wildsdrack,  and  ia 
the  fields  and  low  grounds  from  that  down  the  Elbe 
towards  Priesnitz ;  the  centre,  under  the  Emperor  in 
person,  comprised  the  corps  of  Marmont  and  St  Cyr, 
having  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  Old  Guard 
in  reserves,  supported  by  the  three  great  redoubts; 
on  the  left  Ney  had  the  command,  and  directed  the 
four  divisions  of  the  Young  Guard  and  the  cavalry 
of  Kellerman,  which  extended  to  the  Elbe,  beyond  the 
suburb  of  Pirna.     Above  a  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand men*  were,  by  daylight  on  the  following  morning, 
assembled  in  this  position,  having  Dresden,  bristling 
with  cannon,  as  a  vast  fortress  to  support  their  centre : 


•   St  Cyr's  corps,  three  divisions, 

Marraont's  do.   three  divisions,  • 

Victor's      do.  four  divisions,  . 

Latour  Maubourg's  cavalry,  four  divisions, 
Kellerman's  do.    three  divisions, 

Infantry  of  the  Old  Guard, 

Do.    of  the  Young  Guard,  four  divisions, 
Cavalry  of  the  Guard,  four  divisions, 


—Londonderry,  114.    Vaudoncovbt,  120. 
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but  their  position  waa  extraordinary,  and,  if  defeated,  chap. 
altogether  desperate ;  for  they  fought  with  their  backs 


to  the  Elbe  and  their  faces  to  the  Rhine :  the  allied    1818' 
array,  in  great  strength,  had  intercepted  their  whole*  Boat  si. 
communications  with  France,  and  if  worsted,  theyJJit  Jj£/ 
were  thrown  back  into  a  town  with  only  two  bridges  Yaud\ 154# 
traversing  an  otherwise  impassable  river  in  their  390.'   st 

rear.  110,111. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Allies  arranged  their  troops 
in  the  following  manner: — On  the  right,  Wittgen- Position  of 
stein  commanded  the  Russians  on  the  road  to  Pima,  troops. 
and     Kleist  the  Prussians  between    Streisec    and 
Strehlen :  in  the  centre',  Schwartzenberg  with  the 
corps  of  Colloredo,Chastellar  and  Bianchi's  grenadiers 
in  reserve,  occupied  the  semicircle  of  heights  whieh 
extend  from  Strehlen  by  Raecknitz  to  Plauen ;  while 
beyond  Plauen,  on  the  left,  were  posted  the  corps  of 
Giulay  and  one  division  of  Klenau's  troops,  which  had 
at  length  come  up.    But  from  the  extreme  allied  left, 
at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Wolfhitz  to  Priesnitz, 
was  a  vacant  space  wholly  unoccupied,  destined  for 
the  remainder  of  Klenau's  men  when  they  should  arrive ; 
and  the  whole  of  that  wing  was  not  only  entrusted 
to  inexperienced  troops,  but  was  destitute  of  any  solid 
support,  either  from  inequality  of  ground  or  villages 
— an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  general-in-chief 
which  was  the  more  reprehensible,  as  they  stood 
opposite  to  the  terrible  cuirassiers  of  Latour  Mau- 
bourg,  fourteen  thousand  strong,  with  nothing  but 
an  intervening  level  place  for  the  horse  to  charge  ■  v»*.  1 
over ;  while,  if  they  had  been  drawn  back  half  a  mile,  JJJIv/m." 
to  the  passes  and  broken  ground  in  their  rear,  or  not?3-   Jom- 
pushed  across  the  precipitous  defile  of  Tharandt,39i.   st 
which  separated  them  from  the  main  army,  tbeyffi'n*. 
would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.1 
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chap.       Both  armies  passed  a  cheerless  night,  drenched  to 
the  skin  by  the  torrents  of  rain  which  never  ceased 


1813 

a    to  descend   with   uncommon   violence.     Napoleon, 
Smm  °h     h°werer>  w^°  had  sapped  with  the  King  of  Saxony 
August,     the  night  before  in  the  highest  spirits,  was  on  horse- 
back at  six  in  the  morning,  and  rode  out  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  redoubt,  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  such  a  desperate  contest  the  preceding 
day.     Ghastly  traces  of  the  combat  were  to  be  seen 
on  all  sides ;  out  of  the  newly  made  graves  hands  and 
arms  were  projecting,  which  stuck  up  stark  and  stiff 
from  the  earth  in  the  most  frightful  manner.  The  Em* 
peror  took  his  station  beside  a  great  fire  which  had  been 
lighted  by  his  troops  in  the  middle  of  the  squares  of  the 
Old  Guard,  and  immediately  behind  were  the  cavalry 
of  the  Guard  dismounted  beside  their  horses.    The 
cannonade  soon  began  along  the  whole  line ;  but  it  was 
kept  up  for  some  hours  only  in  a  desultory  manner,  the 
excessive  rain  and  thick  mist  rendering  it  impossible 
either  to  move  the  infantry  or  point  the  guns  with 
precision.     Jomini  strongly  urged  the  allied  sove- 
reigns during  the  interval  to  change  the  front  of  their 
line,  and  accumulating  their  force  on  the  enemy's 
left,  which  was  next  the  Elbe,  to  cut  off  Vandamme 
and  Poniatowski,  who  were  at  Pima  and   Zittau, 
from  the  remainder  of  the  army.     This  manoeuvre, 
which  would  have  re-established  affairs,  was  alto- 
gether foreign  to  Sch wartzenberg's  ideas,  which  were 
entirely  based  upon  cutting  off  the  French  commu- 
nications by  their  right  with  Torgau  and  Leipsic 
Meanwhile  the  French  right  gradually  gained  ground 
1  Boat.  33.  upon  the  detached  corps  of  Austrians  beyond  the 
no,  lii.  ravine  on  the  allied  left,  which  was  equally  inca- 
390*  391    Pa^e  °f  maintaining  itself  by  its  intrinsic  strength,1 
Lond.ii5.  or  obtaining  succour  across  the  chasm  from  the 
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centre;  and  Klenau,  though  strenuously  urged  to  chap. 
accelerate  his  movements,  had  not  yet  come  up. 


Napoleon  was  not  long  of  turning  to  the  best  ac-    ***1& 
count  this  state  of  matters  in  the  allied  line.   Occupy-  Tota]  de 
iflg  himself  a  strong  central  position,  and  in  a  situation fe" of  th« 
to  strike  at  any  portion  of  the  vast  semicircular  lineicft. 
which  lay  before  him,  he  had  also   this   immense 
advantage,  that  the  thick  mist  and  incessant  rain 
rendered  it  impossible,  not  only  for  the  allied  generals 
to  see  against  what  quarter  preparations  were  directed, 
but  even  for  the  commanders  of  corps  to  perceive  the 
enemy  before  they  were  close  upon  them.     This  last 
circumstance  led  to  a  most  serious  catastrophe  on  the 
left.    Unperceiyed  by  the  enemy,  Murat  had  stole 
round  in  the  rear  of  Victor's  men,  and  entirely  turn* 
isg  the  flank  of  the  Austrians,  got  with  Latour  Mau- 
bourg's  formidable  cuirassiers  into  the  low  meadows 
which  lie  between  Wolfnitz  and  the  Elbe,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Preistitc,  where  it  was  intended  that  Kle- 
nau's  corps  should  have  completed  the  allied  line  to 
the  river.     Shrouded  by  the  mist,  he  had  thus  got 
with  his  whole  force  close  to  the  extreme  Austrian 
left,  and  almost  perpendicular  to  their  line,  before 
they  were  aware  of  his  approach.     Murat,  in  order 
to  divert  the  enemy's  attention  from  this  decisive 
attack,  caused  Victor's  infantry  to  occupy  Lobda  in 
their  front,  from  whence  they  advanced  in  column 
against  the  line,  and  kept  up  a  heavy  cannonade 
from  a  strong  battery  posted  on  an  eminence  on  their 
left ;  and,  when  the  action  had  become  warm  with  >  Kawier, 
the  foot,  suddenly  burst,  with  twelve  thousand  chosen  g^*0"** 
horsemen,  out  of  the  mist,  on  their  flank  and  rear.1**-  "• 
The  effect  of  this  onset,  as  of   the  Polish  lancers,  st  6yT,  w. 
under  similar  circumstances,  on  the  English  infantry  ^*  M2a 
at  Albuera,  was  decisive.1    In  a  few  minutes  the  line  391, 392. 
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chap,   was  broken  through,  pierced  in  all  directions,  and  cat 

LXXl 

to  pieces.    A  few  battalions  next  the  centre  made 


18l3<    their  way  across  the  ravine,  and  escaped — the  whole 

remainder,  being  three-fourths  of  the  entire  corps, 

with  General  Metsko,  were  killed  or  made  prisoners. 

No  sooner  was  Napoleon  made  aware,  by  the  ad- 

Operatioo*  vancing  cannonade  on  his  right,  that  Murat's  attack 

Frwh     ***<*  Proye^  successful,  than  he  gave  orders  for  his  left 

Uft*         to  advance  against  Wittgenstein,  while  the  action  in 

the  centre  was  still  confined  to  a  distant  cannonade. 

Ney  had  concentrated  the  four  divisions  of  the  Young 

Guard  between  the  Gross  Garten  and  the  Elbe,  and 

■ 

with  them  and  Kellerman's  dragoons  he  immediately 
made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  enemy.  He  was 
received  by  the  Russians  with  their  wonted  steadi- 
ness. The  villages  of  Seidnitz  and  Gross  Dobritz 
were  gallantly  defended,  against  an  overwhelming 
superiority  of  force,  by  General  de  Roth ;  and  when 
he  could  no  longer  make  them  good,  he  retreated  in 
good  order  to  the  main  body  of  Wittgenstein's  men, 
placed  in  the  rear  behind  Rieck.  Jomini  seeing  Ney 
far  advanced  along  the  Elbe,  and  showing  his  flank 
to  the  allied  centre,  counselled  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander to  move  forward  Kleist,  Milaradowitch,  Col- 
loredo,  and  the  masses  of  the  centre  which  had  not 
yet  been  engaged,  and  assail  his  columns  in  flank, 
by  Strehlen :  a  movement  which  promised  the  most 
important  results,  and  would  probably  have  balanced 
the  success  of  Murat  on  the  left  Alexander  at 
once  appreciated  the  importance  of  this  movement, 
i  jom.  ir.  and  Kleist  and  Milaradowitch  were  already  in  mo- 

itoat.3  S3.  tl°n  to  execute  i'  ?  but  to  support  them,  and  fill  up 
Ktatier,    the  chasm  in  the  line  occasioned  by  their  descending 

fi&n   fi&i 

st  6jt,  w.  the  bills  to  the  right,  it  was  necessary  that  Barclay 
ft.  Loot  de  Tolly,  with  the  Russian  reserve,1  should  advance 
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to  the  front    Barclay,  however,  did  not  move :  the    chap. 
signal  made  for  that  purpose,  was  at  first  not  seen 
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from  the  mist,  and  subsequently  disregarded ;  and 
before  the  order  could  be  renewed  by  an  officer,  a 
dreadful  catastrophe  had  occurred,  which  in  a  great 
measure  determined  the  Allies  to  retreat. 

Moreau,  who  had  with  equal  energy  and  ability 
discharged  the  important  duties  devolved  upon  him  Woond  «* 
m  the  council  of  the  Allies  ever  since  the  campaign  motmu. 
reopened,  was  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  about  this  very  advance  of  Bar- 
clay's, when  a  cannon-shot  from  the  French  batteries 
in  the  centre  almost  carried  off  both  his  legs,  the 
ball  passing  through  the  body  of  his  horse.  This 
melancholy  event  excited  a  very  deep  sensation  at 
the  allied  headquarters,  and  for  a  time  averted  Alex- 
ander's attention  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the 
action.  The  interest  which  it  awakened  was  en- 
hanced by  the  extraordinary  heroism  which  the 
wounded  general  evinced  under  an  excess  of  pain 
which  might  well  have  shaken  any  man's  fortitude. 
He  never  uttered  a  groan  while  carried  to  the  rear, 
with  his  mangled  limbs  hanging  by  the  skin ;  and 
when  laid  on  the  table  of  the  cottage  into  which  he 
was  carried  to  suffer  amputation,  he  called  for  a 
cigar,  which  he  smoked  with  the  utmost  tranquillity. 
He  bore  the  painful  operation  with  the  same  firm- 
ness which  had  distinguished  his  whole  demeanour 
since  his  wound :  and  when  the  surgeon  who  had 
cut  off  the  right  leg  examined  the  other,  and  pro- 
nounced, with  a  faltering  voice,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  save  it — "  Cut  it  off  then,  also,"  said  he 
calmly,  which  was  immediately  done.  When  the 
retreat  commenced,  he  was  transported  in  a  litter  to 
Laun,  where  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife  singularly 
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chap,   characteristic  of  his  mind.*    Alexander  was  indefa- 

I  XXI 

tigable  in  his  attentions  to  the  illustrious  patient, 


1813. 


and  sanguine  hopes  were  at  one  period  entertained 
of  his  recovery :  but  at  the  end  of  five  days  fever 
Sept  1.     supervened,  and  he  expired  with  the  same  stoicism 
as  he  had  lived,  but  without  giving  the  slightest 
trace  of  religious  impression.     His  body  was  em- 
balmed and  conveyed  to  Prague,  whence  it  was  trans- 
ported to  St  Petersburg,  and  buried  in  the  Catholic 
1  Lond.      church  of  that  capital  with  the  same  honours  as 
ci&ef!  V"  kac*  been  paid  to  the  remains  of  Kutusoff.     Alex- 
201,202.  ander  wrote  a  touching  letter  to  his  widow,f  and 
Mx?96,nlV'  presented  her  with  a  gift  of  five  hundred  thousand 
96t  roubles,  (L. 20,000,)  and  a  pension  of  thirty  thousand, 

(L.1500 ;)'  but  the  remains  of  Moreau  remained  far 

*  "  My  dearest — At  the  battle  of  Dresden,  three  days  ago,  I  had 
both  my  legs  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball.  That  rascal  Bonaparte  is 
always  fortunate.  They  have  performed  the  amputation  as  wefl  as 
possible.  Though  the  army  has  made  a  retrograde  movement,  it  is  by 
no  means  a  reverse,  but  of  design  to  draw  nearer  to  General  Blucher. 
Excuse  my  scrawl :  I  love  and  embrace  you  with  my  whole  heart."— 
Cape  fig  db,  x.  201. 

f  "  When  the  frightful  catastrophe  which  befell  at  my  side  General 
Moreau,  deprived  me  of  the  guidance  and  experience  of  that  great  nun, 
I  indulged  the  hope  that  by  means  of  care  he  might  yet  be  preserved 
for  his  family  and  my  friendship.  Providence  has  disposed  it  otherwise  f 
he  has  died  as  he  lived,  in  the  full  possession  of  a  great  and  constant  mbd. 
There  is  but  one  alleviation  to  the  evils  of  life :  the  assurance  that  they 
are  sympathized  with  by  others.  In  Russia,  Madame,  you  will  every 
where  find  these  sentiments ;  and  if  it  should  suit  your  arrangements  to 
fix  yourself  there,  I  will  strive  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  embel- 
lish the  existence  of  a  person  of  whom  I  consider  it  a  sacred  duty  to  be 
the  support  and  consolation.  I  pray  you,  Madame,  to  count  on  this 
irrevocably,  and  not  to  permit  me  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  any  circum- 
stance in  which  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  and  always  to  write  to 
me  directly.  The  friendship  which  I  had  vowed  to  your  husband 
extends  beyond  the  tomb ;  and  I  have  no  other  means  of  discharging 
what  is  but  in  part  the  debt  which  I  owe  him,  but  by  attending  to  the 
comfort  of  his  family.  Receive,  Madame,  in  these  sad  and  mournful 
circumstances,  the  assurances  of  my  unalterable  friendship — Alixan- 
naa." — See  CApariaus,  x.  205.     Note. 
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from  bis  native  land,  and  amidst  the  enemies  of  the    chap. 

LXXI 

people  whom   he  had    conducted   with    so  much 


1818. 


glory.* 

The  manner  in  which  this  great  general  met  his 
death- wound,  was  very  remarkable.  The  cannon  of  singular 
the  Guard,  which  were  posted  in  front  of  the  position  "J^hl* 
which  Napoleon  occupied,  had  been  observed  for  eame  by  his 
some  time  to  exhibit  an  unusual  degree  of  languor 
in  replying  to  the  discharges  of  the  enemy ;  and  the 
Emperor  sent  Gourgaud  forward  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  so  unusual  a  circumstance.  The  answer 
returned  was,  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  waste 
their  fire,  as  they  could  not  reply  with  effect  to  the 
enemy's  batteries,  placed  on  the  heights  above,  from 
so  low  a  situation.  "  No  matter,"  said  the  Empe- 
ror, "  we  must  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to 
that  side ;  renew  firing.9'  Immediately  they  began 
their  discharge,  and  directed  their  shot  to  a  group 
of  horsemen  which  at  that  moment  appeared  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  on  the  heights  above.  An  extraor- 
dinary movement  in  the  circle  soon  showed  that 
some  person  of  distinction  had  fallen ;  and  Napo- 
leon, who  was  strongly  inclined  to  superstition,  at 
first  supposed  it  was  Schwartzenberg,  and  ob- 
served on  the  sinister  augury  which  the  conflagra- 
tion in  his  palace  on  the  night  of  the  fete  on  Marie 
Louise's  marriage  had  afforded.f  It  was  then,  how. 
ever,  that  Moreau  was  struck ;  and  so  anxious  had 
the  Emperor  been  to  conceal  the  intelligence  of  that 
great  commander's  arrival  from  his  troops,  though 
well  aware  of  it  himself,  that  it  was  not  till  next 

*  The  spot  where  Moreau  was  struck,  is  marked  by  a  simple  monu- 
ment shaded  with  trees ;  and  constitutes  one  of  the  many  interesting 
objects  with  which  the  charming  environs  of  Dresden  abound. 

t  Ante,  vii.  799. 
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chap,   day  that  it  became  known;   when  the  advanced 
guards,  in  pursuing  the  Allies  towards  Bohemia, 


1813.    coming  upon  a  little  spaniel  which  was  piteously 

moaning,  were  attracted  by  the  collar  round  its 

1  Fain,  ii.  neck,  on  which  were  written  the  words — "  I  belong 

Ciprf.x.'  to  General  Moreau."     Thus  they  became  at  once 

202, 203.  acquainted  with  his  presence  and  his  fate.1 

A  council  of  war  was  now  held  at  the  allied  head- 
CouDeii  of  quarters  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  pursued ; 
™™0D*  the  Emperor  Alexander,  King  of  Prussia,  and  prin- 
when  it  is  cipal  generals,  assembled  on  horseback  in  a  ploughed 
retrMt  fi®ldf to  deliberate  on  a  step  on  which  the  destiny  of 
Europe  might  depend.  The  King  of  Prussia  was 
clear  for  continuing  the  action,  and  to  this  opinion 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  principal  generals 
inclined;  observing  that  the  whole  centre  and  re- 
serves had  not  yet  engaged, ;  that  the  French  would 
hardly  venture  to  attack  their  centre,  when  defend* 
ed  by  so  powerful  an  artillery ;  and  that  a  decisive 
blow  might  yet  be  struck  at  the  French  left  Bat 
Schwartzenberg  was  decidedly  for  a  retreat  Inde- 
pendent of  the  disaster  on  his  left,  which  he  felt  the 
more  sensibly  as  it  had  fallen  almost  exclusively  on 
the  Austrian  troops,  he  was  not  without  anxiety 
for  his  right,  on  account  of  the  progress  of  Van- 
damme  in  his  rear  in  that  direction,  who  had  advanced 
to  Koenigstein,  and  already  made  himself  master  of 
the  defile  of  Pirna.  He  strongly  represented  that 
the  reserve  parks  of  the  army  had  not  been  able  to 
get  up ;  that  the  prodigious  consumption  of  the  two 
preceding  days  had  nearly  exhausted  their  ammuni- 
tion, several  guns  having  only  a  few  rounds  left ; 
that  the  magazines  of  the  army  had  not  been  able  to 
follow  its  advance  ;  in  fine,  that  it  was  indispensable 
to  regain  Bohemia  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the 


i 
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army.    These  reasons,  urged  with  the  authority  of  chap. 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  supported  by  such  facts, 


proved  decisive,  and  a  retreat  was  agreed  to  against    1818" 
the  strenuous  advice  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
foresaw  to  what  risk  it  would  expose  the  allied 
cause,  and  in  an  especial  manner  his  own  dominions. 
But  it  is  evident  that  they  were  mere  covers,  put  for- 1  jom.  w. 
ward  to  conceal  the  sense  of  a  defeat :  no  victorious  JjJJ^  34 
army  ever  yet  was  stopped  in  its  career  by  want  of  35. 
ammunition,  and  somehow  or  other  the  successful  121/      ' 
party  hardly  ever  fails  to  find  food.1* 

But  although  retreat  was  thus  resolved  on  before 
dark  on  the  27th,  it  was  by  no  means  equally  clear  Extwordi- 
how  it  was  to  be  effected.  Vandamme  was  master  ""^^"^ 
of  the  road  byPirna;  that  by  Freyberg  had  been tbe  IiM  of 
cat  off  by  the  successes  of  the  King  of  Naples.  Thus 
the  two  great  roads,  those  by  which  the  army  had 
traversed  the  mountains,  were  in  the  enemy's  hands ; 
and  the  intermediate  range  between  them  was  cross- 
ed only  by  country  or  inferior  roads,  which,  amidst 
the  torrents  of  rain  which  were  falling,  and  the  in- 
numerable chariots  and  guns  which  would  have  to 
roll  over  them,  would  soon  be  rendered  almost  im- 
passable. There  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  the 
allied  columns,  defiling  with  these  numerous  encum- 
brances in  the  narrow  gorges,  traversed  by  these 
broken  up  roads,  would  fall  into  inextricable  confu- 
sion, and  at  the  very  least  lose  a  large  part  of  their 
artillery  and  baggage.  Schwartzenberg,  however, 
deemed  the  risk  of  a  prolonged  stay  in  presence  of 

*  The  preceding  account  of  Moreau's  wound  and  death,  and  the 
council  of  war  which  assembled  to  determine  on  the  retreat,  is  entirely 
confirmed,  and  in  part  taken  from  the  statement  made  to  me,  by  my 
Tenerable  friend  Lord  Catbcart,  who  was  with  the  Emperor  Alexander 
the  whole  time,  and  both  witnessed  Moreau's  fall  at  bis  side,  and  was 
present  at  the  conference. 

VOL.  IX.  2  G 
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chap,    the  enemy,  after  the  disasters  of  his  left,  more  than 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  these  dangers ;  and  there- 


1813.    fore^  though  Klenau  came  up  on  the  night  of  the 

27th,  the  retreat  was  persisted  in  the  following  day. 

The  army  was  ordered  to  march  in  three  columns ; 

the  first  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  with  the  Prussians 

of  Kleist,  on  Peterswalde ;  the  second  under  Collo- 

redo,  on  Altenberg ;  and  the  third,  led  by  Klenau, 

on  Marienberg.     Wittgenstein  was  intrusted  with 

1  Boot.  34,  the  command  of  the  rearguard ;  and  Ostermann,  who, 

Jom.  ir.     with  a  division  of  Russian  guards  and  cuirassiers, 

f!?o  r9?    ^ad  been  left  to  oppose  Vandamme  on  the  side  of  . 

288.         Pirn  a,  was   ordered  to  fall   back   towards  Petefs- 

walde.1 

Early  on   the  morning  of  the  28th,  Napoleon, 
Appearance  after  his  usual  custom,  visited  the  field  of  battle.    It 
of  battle!    niay  be  conceived  what  a  ghastly  spectacle  was  pre- 
Aug.  28.    gente(i  by  the  ground,  on  which,  within  the  space  of 
a  league  round  the  walls,  three  hundred  thousand 
men  had  combated  for  two  days  with  determined  re- 
solution, under  the  fire  of  above  a  thousand  pieces  of 
cannon.     The  wounded  had,  for  the  most  part,  been 
transported  during  the  night  into  the  town  by  the 
efforts  of  the  French  surgeons  and  the  unwearied 
zeal  of  the  inhabitants,  who  on  this  occasion,  as 
after  the   battle  of  Bautzen,   exhibited  in  its  full 
lustre  the  native  benevolence  of  the  Saxon  charac- 
ter.    But  the  dead  still  unburied  lay  accumulated 
in  frightful  heaps,  for  the  most  part  half  naked, 
having  been  stripped  by  those  fiends  in  woman's 
form,  whom  so  prodigious  a  concourse  of  men  had 
attracted  in  extraordinary  numbers  to  the  scene  of 
woe.     They  lay  piled  above  each   other  in  vast 
masses  around  and  within  the  Mocsinsky  redoubt, 
before  the  Dippodiswalde  and  Plauen  barriers,  near 
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Lobda,  and  in  the  environs  of  the  Gross  Garten,  chap. 

«~vv   —7  LXXI. 

The  profound  excitement  which  the  war  had  pro- 


IQIO 

duced  throughout  the  civilized  world,  was  there  ma- 
nifest ;  for  the  corpses  of  the  slain  exhibited  all  na- 
tions and  varieties  of  men,  both  of  Asia  and  Europe : 
the  blue-eyed  Goth  lay  beneath  the  swarthy  Italian ; 
the  long-haired  Russian  was  still  locked  in  his  death 
struggle  with  the  undaunted  Frank ;  the  fiery  Hun 
lay  athwart  the  stout  Norman ;  the  lightsome  Cos- 
sack and  roving  Tartar  reposed  far  from  the  banks 
of  the  Don  or  the  steppes  of  Sam  area  rid.  Cuirasses, 
muskets,  sabres,  helmets,  belt?,  and  cartouche-boxes 
lav  about  in  endless  disorder,  which  the  inhabitants, ■ odeL  »• 

.__,,.  -        .  „  *    .  .   ,   262, 263. 

stimulated  by  the  love  of  gaip,  were  collecting,  with  Fain,  a. 
the  vast  numbers  of  cannon-balls  which  had  sunk  into^j;  *g42*3# 
the  earth,  for  the  French  artillery  and  stores.1 

Napoleon  was  far  from  being  insensible  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  wreck,  and  gave  orders  that  theNmP°l€01^ 
principal  Saxon  sufferers  by  the  siege  should  bepUnuit. 
indemnified  as  far  as  possible ;  and  then  rode  on  to 
the  height  where  Moreau  had  been  struck,  and 
caused  the  distance  to  the  battery  from  whence  the 
shot  issued  to  be  measured,  which  proved  to  be  two 
thousand  yards.  The  vast  array  of  the  Allies  was 
already  out  of  sight ;  a  few  horsemen  alone  observed 
the  approach  of  the  French,  who  were  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit.  Seeing  he  could  not  overtake 
them,  the  Emperor  turned  aside  and  rode  to  Pirna, 
where  he  enquired  minutely  into  what  had  passed 
there  during  the  two  preceding  eventful  days.  The 
Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  he  learned,  had  that  morning 
been  engaged  with  Vandamme's  corps,  and  was  re- 
tiring in  good  order  towards  Toeplitz,  closely  pur- 
sued by  that  general :  Murat,  with  his  horse,  was 
following  on  the  traces  of  the  left  wing,  on  the  road 
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chap,  of  Freyberg ;  and  Marmont  and  St  Cyr's  columns 
were  pursuing  the  centre  on  the  intermediate  roads. 


1813.  After  sitting  still  an  hour,  he  said,  in  the  highest 

i  Q44  L  spirits,  "  Well,  I  think  I  .have  seen  it  all :  make  the 

262, 265.  Old  Guard  return  to  Dresden  ;  the  Young  Guard  will 

288,' 298.  remain  here  in  bivouac ;"  and,  entering  his  carriage, 

822*  324.  returned  t0  the  capital.1 

The  battle  of  Dresden  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
Great  »biii-  able  victories  ever  gained  by  Napoleon ;  and  if  it 
by  Nt'pd*-  were  memorable  for  no  other  reason,  it  will  never  be 
££thb  forgotten  for  this— it  was  the  last  pitched  battle 
he  ever  gained.  The  advance  to  Pima  seemed 
the  fatal  limit  of  his  prosperous  fortune :  from  the 
moment  tfiat  he  then  relinquished  the  pursuit,  he 
became  involved  in  calamity ;  and  disaster  succeeded 
disaster,  till  he  was  precipitated  from  the  throne. 
Yet  was  this  great  battle  a  truly  glorious  achiev- 
ment,  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  brightest  of  his 
earlier  career,  and  such  as  well  might  cast  a  long  ray 
of  light  over  the  dark  vista  of  misfortune  by  which 
it  was  succeeded.  Anticipated  by  the  Allies  in  their 
masterly  march  upon  Dresden,  wellnigh  deprived  of 
that  vital  stronghold  by  his  never  conceiving  they 
would  have  the  courage  to  attack  it,  he  contrived,  by 
extraordinary  efforts,  not  only  to  arrive  in  time  for 
its  deliverance,  but  to  discomfit  the  Allies  by  a  signal 
defeat  under  its  walls.  This  battle  is  the  only  one 
in  his  whole  career  in  which  Napoleon  operated  at 
once  by  both  flanks,  without  advancing  his  centre ; 
and  the  reason  of  his  selecting  this  singular,  and,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  perilous  mode  of  attack,  was 
not  merely  that  his  position  in  front  of  the  in- 
trenched camp  enabled  him  to  do  so  without  risk, 
while  the  great  strength  of  the  allied  centre  forbade 
an  attack  on«them  in  that  quarter ;  but  that  by  gain* 
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ing,  by  success  at  these  two  extremities,  command  of  chap. 
the  roads  of  Freyberg  and  Pima,  he  threw  the  Allies ,  LXXL  „ 
back,  for  their  retreat  to  Bohemia,  upon  the  interme-    181S- 
diate  inferior  lines  of  communication  across  the 
mountains,  where  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  a '  J«».  >>• 

397     Bout. 

rigorous  pursuit  would  make  them  lose  great  part  of  35. ' 
their  artillery  and  baggage.1 

The  fruits  of  this  victory  were  as  great  as  its  con- 
ception had  been  felicitous.     Thirteen  thousand  pri-Retait.  of 
soners,  almost  all  Austrians,  were  taken.     Six-and-o/bolh* 
twenty  cannons,  eighteen  standards,  and  a  hundred iidea# 
and  thirty  caissons,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Including  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  on  the 
two  days,  the  allied  loss  was  not  short  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  while  the  French  were  not  weakened 
by  more  than  half  the  number.     But  these  results, 
important  and  dazzling  as  they  were,  especially  in 
re-establishing  the  prestige  of  the  Emperor's  invinci- 
bility, were  but  a  part  of  the  consequences  of  the  dis- 
comfiture at  Dresden.     Barclay  had  been  ordered  to 
take  the  road,  by  Dohna  and  Gieshubel,  to  Peters- 
walde;  but  the  Russian  officer  who  delivered  the 
order,  said  Altenberg  by  mistake,  instead  of  Peters- 
walde.      Barclay  understood  him    so :  the    conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  Kleist  alone,  with  his 
Prussians,  was  left  to  follow  the  great  road  by  Pima, 
and  the  Russians  were  thrown  on  the  road  by  Dip- 
podiswalde  and  Altenberg,  already  encumbered  with 
the  prodigious  accumulation  of  Austrian  carriages. 
The  highway  was  speedily  cut  through — the  confusion 
of  artillery  and  carriages  of  all  sorts  became  inextri- 
cable.    Cannon  and  baggage-waggons  were  aban- 
doned at  every  step ;  and  the  disorder  soon  became 
extreme.     Different  corps  of  different  nations  got  in- 
termingled in  the  crowded  defiles :  ordess  were  given 
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chap,  in  a  language  which  one  half  who  heard  them  did 
not  understand  :  supplies  of  all  sorts  were  wanting. 


1813#  and  it  was  only  by  straggling  on  either  side  that  the 
soldiers  for  some  days  could  pick  up  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence. A  great  quantity  of  baggage  and  ammuni- 
tion waggons  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands ;  and  before 
the  troops  had  extricated  themselves  from  the  moun- 
tains, two  thousand  additional  prisoners  had  been 
taken.  The  poet  Korner,  who  had  recovered  of  the 
wound  he  had  so  perfidiously  received  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  armistice,  received  a  ball  in  his 
breast,  and  died  in  the  action :  a  few  hours  before  it 
began,  he  had  composed  his  immortal  lines  to  his 
sword,  the  testament  of  his  genius  to  his  avenging 
countrymen.  But  the  most  sensible  loss  which  the 
Allies  sustained  during  the  retreat,  was  that  of  Gen- 
eral Moreau,  whose  great  talents  were  never  more 
>Lond.  121,  required  than  at  that  period,  to  arrest  the  evils  which 
it.  397 °m' then  menaced  the  very  existence  of  the  coalition.  But 
y.ud.i.     Providence  had  decreed  that  the  cause  of  virtue  and 

157.  Bout. 

se,  37.     justice  should  triumph  by  its  own  native  strength, 
207^'  *'    and  owe  nothing  even  in  their  most  exalted  or  blame- 
less form  to  the  forces  of  the  Revolution. l 

Great,  however,  as  were  the  abilities  displayed  by 
Glaring  er*  Napoleon  on  this  occasion,  they  would  have  failed  in 
A^trf™  *  producing  the  results  which  took  place,  if  he  had  not 
commander  been  seconded  to  a  wish  by  the  imbecility  displayed 
cation.    "  in  the  execution  of  the  attack  upon  Dresden.    The 
original  conception  of  that  design  was  in  the  highest 
degree  felicitous ;  and  by  succeeding  in  placing  them* 
selves  in  overwhelming  strength  before  that  capital, 
and  on  the  direct  line  of  the  enemy's  communications 
on  the  25th,  when  Napoleon  and  bis  guards  were 
still  a  full  day's  march  off,  they  had  completely  out- 
generaled that  vigilant  commander,    and  brought 
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him,  beyond  all  question,  to  the  very  brink  of  de-  chap. 
struction.      Had  they  commenced  the  assault  that   LXXL 


afternoon,  success  was  certain,  for  they  were  already    *818, 
six  to  one :  St  Cyr  and  his  corps  would  have  been 
beaten,  and  the  whole  defensive  system  of  Napoleon 
on  the  Elbe  broken  through  and  destroyed.     Even 
when,  by  delaying  the  attack  till  next  day,  they  had 
given  time  for  Napoleon  himself  to  come  up,  they 
might  still,  by  commencing  the  assault  early  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  26th,  before  the  bulk  of  his  guards 
had  arrived,  have  carried  the  place,  with  the  addi- 
tional lustre  of  having  done  so  when  the  Emperor  in 
person  was  in  command.     By  delaying  the  attack 
till  four  in  the  afternoon,  they  gained  nothing ;  for 
Klenau  even  then  had  not  come  up  ;  and  they  had 
merely  given  time  for  Napoleon  to  bring  up  sixty 
thousand  additional  men  for  the  defence.     It  was 
impossible  to  expect  to  carry  a  fortified  place,  gar- 
risoned by   eighty  thousand  men,  by  a   coup-de- 
main :  the  stroke  was  now  too  late,  and  should  not 
have  been  delivered.    The  dispositions  next  day  were 
equally  faulty :  for  Schwartzenberg,  contrary  to  all 
advice,  insisted  on  extending  his  left  over  the  open 
ground  beyond  Plauen,  without  any  support,  against 
Marat's  cavalry,  to  which,  in  consequence,  it  fell  an 
easy  prey ;  while  by  throwing  it  back,  up  the  side 
of  the  ravine  of  Tharandt,  it  would  have  been  al- 
together secure  on  the  top  of  its  precipitous  banks 
from  attack :  and  he  placed  inexperienced  infantry 
there,  without  horse  to  cover  them,  when  thirty  thou- 
sand noble  cavalry  were  massed  together  in  useless 
strength  behind  the  centre,  which  was  already  so 
strong  from  its  position  on  the  heights,  and  the  prodi- 
gious array  of  artillery  by  which  it  was  defended,  as 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 
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lxxi-       *n  JU8t*ce  *°  Schwartzenberg,  however,  it  must 

■ '—  be  observed,  that  these  glaring  errors  are  not  to 

'   be  wholly  ascribed  to  him.     It  is  no  easy  matter, 
Gmt  dm.  as  he  himself  said,    to  command  an  army,  when 
Sii^d  ah«idt  emperors  and  kings  are   with   its   general.    Such 
quarters.     were  the  disensions  which  at  this  period  prevailed 
at  the  allied  headquarters,  that   nothing   but  the 
most  exalted  spirit  in  the  bosoms  of  the  sovereigns 
who  ruled  its  destinies,  and  the  most  indefatigable 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  able  diplomatists  who  were 
entrusted  with  its  counsels,  prevented  the  alliance 
from  being  broken  up  within  a  few  days  after  it 
began  the  great  contest  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe. 
Hardenberg,  Metternich,  D'Anstett,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  laboured  assiduously,  and  not 
without  effect,  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  jealousies 
and  interests,  but  it  was  a  herculean  task;  and  nothing 
but  an  universal  sense  of  the  common  danger  which 
they  all  incurred,  could  have  prevented  a  rupture  tak- 
ing place.   They  experienced  the  truth  of  the  words  of 
Tacitus :  "  prospera  omnes  sibi  vindicant,  ad  versa  uni 
solo  imputantur."     No  one  would  acknowledge  re- 
sponsibility for  the  advance  against  Dresden  after  it 
failed  :  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  military  council, 
you  would  imagine  it  had  been  forced  on  the  army 
against  the  universal  opinion  of  its  leaders.    The 
Russians  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  Austrians  as 
the  authors  of  all  the  calamities, and  referred  not  with- 
out secret  satisfaction  to  the  magnitude  of  the  losses 
which  they,  and  they  alone,  had  sustained  ;  the  Aus- 
trians replied,  that  if  Barclay  had  obeyed  Schwartzen- 
berg's  order  to  advance  on  the  forenoon  of  the  27th, 
all  would  yet  have  been  repaired.     The  Prussians 
lamented  a  retrograde  movement  which  would,  to 
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all  appearance,  deliver  up  Berlin  to  the  cruel  exac-   chap. 
tions  of  the  enemy,  and  paralyse  the  rising  spirit  of. 


Germany  by  the  exhibition  of  its  northern  capital  in  181S* 
chains.  Conferences,  political  as  well  as  military, 
were  frequent  during  the  retreat ;  the  troops  of  the 
different  nations  would  take  no  orders  but  from  their 
own  generals :  it  was  hard  to  say  who  really  governed 
the  army,  or  whether  it  had  any  direction  at  all. 
Schwartzenberg  deemed  it  advisable,  situated  as  he 
was,  to  avoid  any  general  action,  and  remain  wholly 
on  the  defensive ;  and  it  was  apparent  to  all,  that  if 
Napoleon  persevered  in  making  propositions,  there 
was  great  probability  they  would  be  listened  to. 
Such  was  the  untoward  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  allied 
headquarters,  when  the  face  of  events  was  entirely 
changed,  unanimity  and  concord  restored  to  the  com- 
bined chiefs,  and  confidence  and  mutual  esteem  to 
their  followers,  by  a  series  of  events  in  the  exterior 
circle  of  the  conflict,  so  marvellous  that  they  defeated 
all  human  calculation,  and  converted  the  recrimina-,LoD(?  I20 
tions  of  misfortune  into  the  song  of  triumph,  over  the 122* 
whole  allied  states.1 

On  the  very  day  on  which  Napoleon  gained  his 
decisive  success   before   Dresden,   Vandamme,  fol-  Moremento- 
lowing  up  his  instructions,  to  throw  himself  upon  £J^°~ 
the  rear  of  the  allied  army  and  await  the  issue  of  •*ain,fc  °*- 
events  before  that  city,  had  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Koenig- 
stein,and  been  engaged  with  Ostermann,  whohad  been 
left  to  watch  him  with  the  division  of  the  old  Russian 
guards  and  the  Russian  division  of  Prince  Eugene 
of  Wirtemberg.     The  French  general  advanced  to- 
wards  Pima,  in  order  to  intercept  the  line  of  the  ene- 
my's retreat,  and  the  disproportion  of  force  gave  him 
good  reason  to  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  do  so;  for 
he  had  twenty-seven  thousand  infantry,  three  thou- 
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chap,  sand  cavalry,  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon  ;*  whereas 
the  Russian  had  only  seventeen  thousand  at  his  dis- 


1  Q  I  Q 

posal.     Ostermann  in  the  first  instance  fell  back  also 
Aug.  27.     towards  Pima;  but  on  the  day  following,  being  that 
on  which  Napoleon  halted -his  guard  at  that  place,  he 
was  obliged,  by  the  retreat  of  the  Allies  and  its  occu- 
pation by  the  French,  to  change  the  direction  of  his 
retreat,  and  fall  back  towards  Peterswalde.    Van- 
damme  had  got  before  him  on  the  high-road  to  that 
place,  and  the  Russians  had  to  fight  their  way  through 
the  enemy '8   ranks   at   Gieshubel  and  Nollendorf. 
g£•u•l6^,  Ostermann's  grenadiers,  however,  made  their  way 
Jom.  ir.     after  a  sharp  encounter,  and  he  reached  Peterswalde, 
st  Cyr,  ir.  where  he  collected  his  forces,  and  prepared  to  oppose 
^oat.40    a  8tout  resistance  to  Vandamme,  who,  having  failed 
4 '  ■  in  barring  the  way  to  his  columns,  was  now  prepa- 

Vaod.  i. 

15(5.         ring  to  follow  closely  upon  his  footsteps,  and  press 
him  vigorously  with  all  his  forces.1 
A  great  issue  now  depended  on  the  efforts  of  these  in- 
Great        trepid  generals ;  nothing  less  than  the  ruin  of  the  allied 
depending    army,  or  the  destruction  of  the  corps  which  had  so 
on  this  con-  fearlessly  descended  into  its  rear,  was  at  stake.    All 
the  roads  from  Saxony  in  that  direction  through  the 
Erzgebirge  range,  terminate  upon  Toeplitz,  in  the 
Bohemian  plain.     If,  therefore,  Vandamme  could 
make  himself  master  of  that  point  of  intersection,  be 
would  be  in  a  situation  to  prevent  the  allies  debouch- 
ing from  the  mountains;  while  the  King  of  Naples  on 
the  one  road,  Marmont  and  St  Cyr  in  the  centre,  and 
Napoleon  with  the  guards  on  the  left  pass,  pressed 
the  rear  of  their  columns,  and  thus  exposed  them  to 
almost  certain  ruin  when  entangled  with  several 

♦  He  had  fifty-two  battalions,  twenty-nine  squadrons,  eighty  guns.— 
Kauslee,  653,  and  Napoleon  has  told  us  ••  they  were  30,000  strong." 
—See  Napoleon  to  St  Cyr,  17/ A  August  1813.— St  Cyr,  ir.  367. 
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thousand  carriages  in  those  narrow  defiles  and  in-  chap. 

hospitable  ridges.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  French — 

were  defeated,  they  ran  a  still  greater  risk  of  being    18    * 
destroyed  by  the  retiring  masses  of  the  grand  allied 
army,  who  would  fight  with  the  energy  of  despair 
to  re-open  their  communication  with  the  Bohemian 
plains.     Thus,  both  parties  had  equal  motives  for 
exertion ;  both  saw  clearly  the  vital  importance  of 
the  contest,  and  the  meanest  soldier  in  the  ranks  was 
as  strongly  impressed  with  it  as  their  chiefs.     Van- 
damme  now  recollected  the  Emperor's  words,  that  to 
him  would  be  given  to  receive  the  sword  of  the  con- 
quered, and  that  now  was  the  time  to  win  his  mar- ,  Jom  . 
8har8  baton.     Ostermann  was  penetrated  with  the^a.  399. 
conviction,  that  on  his  efforts,  and  those  of  his  brave  41 ." 
guards,  would  depend  the  safety  of  their  beloved  J^Vis. 
Emperor,  and  both  were  firmly  resolved  to  conquerub.i.331. 
or  die  on  the  ground  where  they  stood.1 

Vandamme,  sensible  of  the  value  of  time  in  the 
critical  operation  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  ^^  *  d 
aud  aware  that  the  Young  Guard  was  atPirna,  to  giveheroicre" 
him  the  support  which  Napoleon  had  promised  him  the  Ru«- 
if  required,  eagerly  descended  on  the  morning  of  the™°*'29 
29th  from  the  mountains,  and  approached  the  Rus- 
sians, who  had  taken  post  in  a  good  position  in  the 
plain  between  Culm  and  Toeplitz,  little  more  than 
half  a  league  in  advance  of  the  latter  town.     Oster- 
mann's forces,  however,  were  now  much  reduced;  from 
the  losses  and  detachments  of  the  preceding  days,  he 
could  not  collect  above  fourteen  thousand  men  to 
defend  his  posts,  and  the  French  had  at  least  double 
the  number.     Already  the  near  approach   of  the 
enemy  had  spread  the  most  violent  alarm  among  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  whole  corps  diplomatique  in 
particular  had  taken  to  flight,  and  were  already  far 
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chap,  advanced  on  the  road  to  Dutch  and  Lahn ;  and  the 

—  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  there,  and  remained  at  his 

18 13-  post,  alone  succeeded  by  his  coolness  in  preserving 
some  degree  of  order  in  the  rear  of  the  combatants. 
The  French  general,  conceiving  he  had  only  to  deal 
with  the  broken  and  dejected  remains  of  the  army 
beaten  at  Dresden,  at  first  brought  forward  his 
troops  as  they  successively  came  up  into  action, 
and  hurried  with  only  nine  battalions  to  assault  the 
Russian  left  wing.  This  rash  attempt  was  speedily 
repulsed ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  division  of  Mouton 
Duvernet  restored  the  combat  in  that  quarter,  and 
the  Russians  in  their  turn  were  compelled  to  give 
way.  An  obstinate  action  with  various  success  now 
took  place  over  the  whole  line :  the  villages  of  Stra- 
den  and  Priesten  were  successively  carried  by  the 
division  Philippon,  which  had  just  come  up ;  but 
*  the  latter  village  was  shortly  after  retaken,  and  after 
being  three  times  lost  and  won  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  finally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians. The  weight  of  the  French  attack,  however, 
was  directed  against  the  Russian  left,  where  the  line 
stood  in  the  open  plain  ;  and  Ostermann,  seeing  this, 
brought  up  three  regiments  of  the  Russian  guards  to 
the  menaced  point — the  Bonnet  d'or,  Preobazinsky, 
and  Simonofsky  grenadiers ;  and  the  heroic  resistance 
of  these  incomparable  troops,  the  flower  and  pride  of 
the  Russian  army,  opposed  a  wall  of  steel  to  the  French, 
which  all  the  efforts  of  the  assailants  were  unable  to 
pass.  In  vain  the  French  batteries  were  advanced  to 
within  pistol-shot,  and  sent  a  storm  of  grape  through 
the  Russian  lines ;  in  vain  company  after  company 
was  swept  away  by  the  terrific  discharges  of  their 
musketry ;  these  heroic  troops  stood  firm,  constantly 
closing  to  the  centre  as  their  ranks  were  thinned. 


j 
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They  found  there  the  Russian  Thermopylae,  and  chap. 
the  greater  part  of  them  perished  where  they  stood ; 


1813 

but,  like  the  three  hundred  Spartans  under  Leonidas, 
they  changed  the  fate  of  the  world  by  their  blood. 
A  strong  French  column-  in  the  evening  advanced 
against  Priesten,  carried  it  by  assault,  and  moved  on 
to  attack  the  grand  Russian  battery  in  the  centre ; 
bat  the  heroism  of  the  guards  had  gained  the  requi- »  K.u.ier, 
site  time.     General  Diebitch  and  the  Grand  Duke^t.6^,' 
Constantine,  at  this  moment  arrived  with  the  cavalry  **•   . 
and  some  grenadiers  of  the  Russian  guard,  with  399. 
which  this  menacing  column  was  stopped ;  and  Van- J^d*124# 
damme,  seeing  that  the  Russians  were  now  receiving F*in>  "• 
considerable  reinforcements,  drew  off  for  the  night  to 
the  ground  he  occupied  before  the  action.1 

Prudence  now  counselled  a  retreat  to  the  French 
general;  for  the  superiority  of  force  which  he  had vwdamme 

1        *•  111  .remains  firm 

the  first  day  was  now  turned  the  other  way;  and  0D  the  next 
the  increasing  force  of  the  enemy,  who  were  nowd*7- 
issuing  at  all  the  passes  from  the  mountains,  threat- 
ened, not  only  to  expose  him  to  ruinous  odds,  but 
even  might  entirely  overwhelm  his  corps.  He  had 
been  promised  support,  however,  by  Napoleon,  and 
distinctly  ordered  to  advance  to  Toeplitz ;  the  Young 
Guard,  eight-and-twenty  thousand  strong,  was  only 
a  few  hours'  march  in  the  rear ;  and  he  never  for  a 
moment  conceived  it  possible,  that,  having  assigned 
to  him  the  onerous  duty  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  allied  army,  that  great  com- 
mander would  leave  him  unsupported  in  the  perilous 
attempt.*  The  marshal's  baton  danced  before  his 
eyes :  instances  were  frequent,  in  the  earlier  history 

*  Vandamme  receded,  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  a  distinct  order  from 
Berthier  to  push  on  to  Toeplitz :  it  was  brought  to  him  by  a  Colonel  of 
the  Swiss  6tat-major<— Jomini,  it,  401.     Note* 
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chap,  of  the  revolutionary  wars,  of  a  similar  act  of  daring 
being  attended  with  the  most  glorious  results;  in 
1813,    war,  as  in  love,  he  who  nothing  ventures  will  nothing 
win.     Influenced  by  these  considerations,  to  which 
the   native  resolution  of  his  character  gave  addi- 
tional weight,  he  resolved  to  maintain  his  ground, 
>  Fain/a.    and  disposing  his  corps,  now  reduced  by  the  losses 
iv.  400°,™*  °f  the  preceding  days  to  twenty-three  thousand  men, 
4oi.  st     |n  the  best  order,  he  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
128^  129.  Allies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Culm.1 

The  hourly  increasing  numbers  of  the  enemy,  now 
Dwporf-     Save  them  an  opportunity,  of  which  they  skilfully 
tioni  of  the  availed  themselves,  of  crushing  the  audacious  invader 
attack  h!n,  who  had  thus  broken  into  their  rear,  in  the  hope  of 
30th  Aug.  receiving  the  Sword  of  the  conquered.     Their  dis- 
positions were  speedily  made.    Vandamme  had  taken 
post  on  the  heights  in  front  of  Culm,  looking  towards 
Toeplitz,  his  right  resting  on  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains— his  centre  crossing  the  great  road  leading  to 
Pirna — bis  left  in  the  plain,  as  far  as  the  hamlet  of 
Zigeley.    This  was  the  weak  point  of  his  line,  as  the 
ground   afforded  no  natural  advantages ;    and  the 
allied  generals  therefore  resolved  to  overwhelm  it 
with  superior  force,  and  drive  both  it  and  the  centre 
up  against  the  mountains,  where  escape,  at  least  for 
the  artillery   and   carriages,  would  be   impossible. 
With  this  view,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who  had  now 
assumed  the  command,  as  well  from  his  rank  as  the 
wound  of  Ostermann,  who  had  lost  an  arm  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  directed  the  Russians  under  Raeffskoi 
to  attack  on  the  left ;  while  the  right,  composed  of 
twenty  squadrons  of  Russian   cavalry,   under  the 
orders  of  Prince  Gallitzin,  and  the  Austrian  corps  of 
Colloredo,  and  the  division  Bianchi  in  reserve,  was 
destined  to  make  the  decisive  onset  on  the  French  left, 
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which  was  unsupported  in  the  plain.     A  screen  of  chap. 
Russian  light  and  heavy  horse  stretched  across  the 


chaossee,  with  a  powerful  artillery,  and  united  the    1813. 
right  and  left  wings.     The  total  force  thus  brought '  Bout.  42. 
to  bear  against  Vandamme,  was  little  short  of  sixty  127.  ub/u 
thousand  men,  of  whom  ten  thousand  were  admirable  ?3*-v_aud- 

'  1. 160.  Jom. 

horse.1  i*.  401, 

402. 

The  battle  began  by  a  vigorous  charge  of  the 
Russian  horse  on  the  flank  of  the  French  left  in  the  second  bat. 
plain,  which  being  outflanked,  and  turned  at  the  same  3^  au^' 
time  that  Colloredo's   corps   advanced   against  its 
front,  was  speedily  thrown  into  confusion,  and  driven 
up  against  the  centre,  in  front  of  Culm.     Steadily  the 
Austrians  moved  directly  towards  that  town,  while 
the  French  left,  now  entirely  broken,  and  pushed  on 
by  the  cavalry  in  flank,  was  dispersed  over  the  plain 
like  chaff  before  the  wind.  Vandamme,  now  seriously 
alarmed,  dispatched  a  fresh  brigade  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy  on  the  left ;  but  they,  too,  were 
overwhelmed  in  the  confusion,  and  the  allied  horse 
sweeping  round  their  rear,  had  already  approached 
the  village  of  Arbesau,  not  far  distant  from  the  great 
road  to  Pima.     At  the  same  time,  a  sharp  conflict 
was  going  on  on  the  right,  and  the  Russians  were 
gradually  gaining  ground  on  their  adversaries  posted 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.     Matters  were  in 
this  critical  state  when  a  loud  fire  of  musketry,  fol- 
lowed by  several  explosions,  was  heard  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass,  towards  Nollendorf,  directly  in  the 
rear  of  the  French  column,  and  on  the  only  line  by 
which  they  could  escape.     Joy  at  first  illuminated 
every  countenance  in  the  French  ranks,  for  no  one 
doubted  that  it  was  the  Young  Guard  pushed  on  from 
Pima  to  their  support,  which  would  speedily  re-esta- 
blish the  fortunes  of  the  day ;  but  this  satisfaction 
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chap,   was  of  short  duration,  and  was  converted  into  cor- 

LXXL 

responding  consternation  when  the  Prussian  stan- 


1813-  dards  were  seen  on  the  summits ;  and  the  news  cir- 
culated through  the  ranks,  that  it  was  Kleist  with 
eighteen  thousand  Prussians  who  thus  lay  directly 
on  their  only  line  of  retreat.  In  effect,  the  Prussian 
general,  who  had  been  directed  to  retreat  by  Schoen- 
wald  and  Nollendorf,  and  had  the  evening  before  re- 
ceived orders  from  Alexander  to  descend  upon  the 
>  Kau.ier,  right  flank  of  the  French,  towards  Kraupen,  finding 

?t?84oJiT  the  road  which  he  followed  insupportably  bad,  bad 
402.  Bout,  made  his  way  across  to  the  great  chaussee,  and  had 
316,  3i7.  just  seized  and  blown  up  some  French  caissons  at  the 

iS29.Cjr'  iT't0P  of  the  P888-1 

And  now  a  scene  ensued,  unparalleled  even  in  the 

Appetence  varied  annals  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Vandamme, 
•nd  total'  seeing  his  danger,  drew  off  his  troops  from  the 
Ae^Frcwh  ^e^g^ts  on  'be  r^S^  m  front  of  Culm,  and  rallying 
as  well  as  he  could  the  broken  remains  of  his  left, 
formed  his  whole  force  into  a  column,  the  cavalry 
in  front  under  Corbineau,  the  artillery  in  the  centre, 
and  the  infantry  on  the  flank.  Having  made  these 
dispositions,  which  were  the  best  which  circum- 
stances would  admit,  he  began  his  retreat  and  got 
through  Culm  in  safety;  but  in  the  little  plain 
beyond,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  gorge  of  Til- 
nitz,  the  Russian  and  Austrian  horse  precipitate! 
themselves  on  all  sides  upon  the  retreating  mass, 
while  a  formidable  array  of  artillery,  by  incessant 
discharges,  threw  its  rear  into  confusion.  Disorder 
was  already  spreading  rapidly  in  the  ranks,  and 
Vandamme  had  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  guns  to  save 
his  men,  when,  to  complete  their  misfortunes,  the 
advanced  guard  reported  that  the  defile  which  they 
must  immediately  ascend  was  occupied  in  strength 


i 
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by  the  Prussian  corps  !  Despair  immediately  seized   chap. 
the  troops ;  all  order  and  command  was  lost ;  Cor- 


bineau,  at  the  head  of  the  horse,  dashed  up  the  pass    1813# 
with  such  vigour,  that  though  the  ascent  was  so' *>*•>*. 
steep  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  they  could  44. '  f«H, 
hardly  have  ascended  at  the  gentlest  trot,  he  pushed  y%£\ 
right  through  the  Prussian  column,  cut  down  their  iei.    sir 
gunners,  and  seized  their  artillery,  which,  however,  44,  not9m ' 
he  could  not  carry  away,  and  got  clear  off.1 

The  Prussians  now  imagined  that  they  were 
themselves  cut  off,  and  at  the  point  of  ruin ;  and  Dreadful 
their  whole  infantry,  breaking  their  ranks,  rushed  ^^^ 
like  a  foaming  tofrent  headlong  down  the  defile,  to°rTUl"'*- 
force  their  way  through  the  barrier  which  seemed 
to  oppose  their  retreat  at  its  foot.  In  the  middle  of 
the  gorge  they  met  the  French  column,  in  similar 
disorder  and  impelled  by  the  same  apprehensions, 
which  was  struggling  for  life  and  death,  with  the 
Russian^  thundering  in  their  rear,  to  get  up  !  A 
scene  of  indescribable  horror  ensued :  close  pent  in  a 
steep  and  narrow  pass,  between  overhanging  scaurs 
and  rocks,  nearly  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  two 
sides,  animated  with  the  most  vehement  passions, 
alike  brave  and  desperate,  contended  elbow  against 
elbow,  knee  against  knee,  breast  against  breast,  mu- 
tually to  force  their  way  through  each  other's  throng* 
Iff  the  confusion  Kleist  was  seized  by  the  French,  but 
speedily  delivered ;  Vandamme,  however,  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Prussians.  The  remainder  of  his  corps, 
who  were  squeezed  through  or  out  of  the  defile,  imme- 
diately dispersed  through  the  neighbouring  woods 
and  wilds,  and,  throwing  away  their  arms,  made  the 
best  of  their  way  over  the  mountains  to  Peterswalde, 
where  they  were  received  and  re-armed  by  St  Cyr's 

vol,  ix.  2  H 
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chap,  corps.*      Nearly  twelve  thousand  men,  including 
LXXL  Corbineau's  cavalry,  escaped  in  this  manner,  though 


1813.  jQ  wofui  plight,  and  totally  ruined  as  a  military 
»  st  cjt  to  force ;  but  the  whole  remainder  of  the  corps,  in- 
J^Ti',  eluding  both  Vandamme's  and  Haxo's  men,  were 
1813.^  st  either  killed  or  made  prisoners.  The  latter  amounted 
889!  Bout,  to  seven  thousand ;  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  two 
joVfr.  eagles,  and  three  hundred  ammunition- waggons  were 
402, 403.  taken.      The  total  loss  of  the  French  in  the  two 

Fain,  u. 

sis,  319.  days  was  not  less  than  eighteen  thousand  men,  while 
■on,  is.   "that  of  the  Allies  in  the  same  period  did  not  exceed 
five  thousand.1! 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  thus  fraught  with 

Napoi«o»'s  disaster  to  Napoleon,  he  was  with  great  complacency 

period  for  surveying  the  different  positions  of  his  corps  on  the 

^^"map,  and  anticipating  the  brilliant  accounts  he  was 

so  soon  to  receive  of  the  operations  of  Vandamme  in 

rear  of  the  enemy.    "  At  this  moment,"  said  he  to 

*  "  Generals  Philippon  and  Duvernet  are  occupied  in  rallying  what 
remains  of  their  troops;  their  number,  they  think,  exceeds  10,000. 
We  are  furnishing  them  with  cartridges  and  camion ;  in  fine,  we  would 
put  them  in  a  respectable  situation,  if  they  can  only  succeed  in  recover- 
ing  their  spirits." — St  Cyr  to  Bbbthikb,,31^  August  1813.     St  Cts, 

rr.  389. 

f  "  Of  this  number,  no  less  than  3200  were  killed  and  wounded  to 
the  Russian  Imperial  Guard,  whose  numbers  at  going  into  the  batik 
did  not  exceed  8000  men,  cavalry  included-  The  great  loss  sustained 
by  so  small  a  body  of  men,  being  full  half  of  the  infantry  who  were 
seriously  engaged,  is  a  decisive  proof,  when  they  were  not  broken,  of 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  action,  and  gallantry  of  their  resistance. 
This  action  deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  the  most  desperate  and 
glorious  engagement  of  any  body  of  the  Russian  or  German  troops  da- 
ring the  war,  and  is  to  be  placed  beside  the  heroism  of  the  British  at 
Albuera,  where,  out  of  7500  English  engaged,  the  loss  was  4300.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  nearly  half  of  the  English  loss  was 
occasioned  by  the  surprise  of  the  Polish  lancers,  which  cut  off  nearly 
three  entire  battalions ;  so  that  the  amount  of  the  respective  loss  n 
not  in  these  instances  an  exact  test  of  the  comparative  heroism  of 
those  worthy  rivals  in  arms."— See  LoNOONDEaav,  124, 125,  for  Rus- 
aian  loss  at  Culm ;  and  Ante,  viii.  825,  for  British  at  Albuenu 
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Berthier,  m  Marmont  and  St  Cyr  must  have  driven   J5"*?* 

IaA  Ala 


the  Austrian  rearguards  on  Toeplitz;  they  will 
there  receive  the  last  ransom  of  the  enemy.  We 
cannot  be  long  of  hearing  news  of  Vandamme ;  and 
we  shall  then  know  what  advantages  he  has  been 
able  to  derive  from  his  fine  position.  It  is  by  him 
that  we  shall  finish  in  that  quarter.  We  will  leave 
some  corps  of  observation,  and  recall  the  rest  to  head- 
quarters. I  calculate  that,  after  the  disasters  experi- 
enced at  Dresden,  it  will  take  at  least  three  weeks 
for  the  army  of  Sch  wartzenberg  to  re-organize  itself, 
and  again  take  the  field.  It  will  not  require  so  much 
time  to  execute  my  projected  movement  on  Berlin." 
Such  were  Napoleon's  views  on  the  morning  of  that 
eventful  day,  and  the  forenoon  was  spent  in  making 
arrangements  for  his  favourite  design  of  marching 
on  Berlin,  which  was  at  once  to  demonstrate  the '  Fain,  r% 

SIS  313. 

reality  of  his  victory,  and  again  spread  the  terror  of     ' 
his  arras  through  the  whole  north  of  Germany.1 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  most  alarm- 
ing news  began  to  spread  from  the  side  of  Firna.    It  Manner  in 
was  rumoured  that  a  great  disaster  had  been  sus-^^  the 
tained  beyond  the  mountains ;  it  was  even  said  that||^^*^r 
Vandamme's  corps  had  been  totally  destroyed.    Soon*  culm, 
the  frequent  arrival  of  breathless  and  disordered 
horsemen  confirmed  the  dismal  intelligence ;  and  at 
length  Corbineau  himself,  wounded  and  covered  with 
blood,  made  his  way  to  the  Emperor,  still  armed 
with  the  Prussian  sabre  which,  in  the  m€l£e,  he  had 
exchanged  for  his  own.    From  him  Napoleon  heard 
authentic  details  of  the  eitent  of  the  calamity ;  and 
he  learned  with  grief,  that  not  only  the  grand  allied 
army  was  saved,  but  that  it  would  bear  back  to 
Prague  the  trophies  of  a  victory.     Napoleon  received 
the  details  of  the  disaster  coldly,  and  said—."  To  a 
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chap,  flying  enemy  you  must  either  open  a  bridge  of  gold 
LXXL    or  oppose  a  barrier  of  steel.     Vandamme,  it  appears, 


13*8-  could  not  oppose  that  barrier  of  steel."  Then,  turn- 
ing to  Berth ier,  he  said,  "  Can  we  have  written  any 
thing  which  could  have  inspired  him  with  the  fatal 
idea  of  descending  into  the  plain  of  Bohemia  ?  Fain, 
look  over  the  order-book."  Nothing,  however,  it  is 
said,  was  discovered  to  warrant  the  descent  from 
Peterswalde.  "  Well,"  said  he  to  Maret,  "  this  is 
war.  High  in  the  morning — low  enough  at  night 
From  a  triumph  to  a  fall,  is  often  but  a  step."  Then, 
taking  the  compasses  in  his  hand,  he  mused  long  on 
Fdn,  H.    the  map,  repeating  unconsciously  the  lines  of  Cor- 

320.  33 1*  ...     * 

neille,1 — 

"  J'ai  servi,  command^,  vaincu,  quarante  annees  ; 
Du  monde  entre  mes  mains  j'ai  vu  les  destinees : 
Et  j'ai  toujoui*  connu  qu'en  chaque  evenement, 
Le  destin  des  e*tats  depend  d'un  moment." 

But,  in  truth,  without  disputing  the  incalculable 

Reflection-  influence  of  a  few  hours,  or  even  minutes,  on  the  fate 

on  the  mi  0f  natioris  during  war,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 

van-        that,  in  th  is  instance,  the  misfortunes  of  Napoleon  were 

cuZter.*     owing  to  himself ;  and  that  the  attempt  which  he  made, 

according  to  his  usual  custom,  to  throw  the  blame  upon 

others,  was  as  unjust  as  it  was  ungenerous.     He 

maintained  stoutly  in  writing,  as  well  as  speaking, 

thinking  that  Vandamme  was  killed,  that  he  had 

given  him  positive  orders  to  intrench  himself  on  the 

summit  of  the  mountains,  and  not  descend  into  the 

gulf  at  their  feet ;  *  and  yet,  only  two  days  before, 

*  "  That  unhappy  Vandamme,  who  seems  to  have  been  killed,  had  not 
left  a  single  sentinel  on  the  mountains,  nor  any  reserve  in  any  quarter ; 
he  engulfed  himself  in  a  hollow,  without  feeling  his  way  in  any  manner. 
If  he  had  only  left  four  battalions  and  four  pieces  of  cannon  on  the 
heights  in  reserve,  that  disaster  would  not  have  occurred.  I  had  given 
himpositive  oider*  to  intrench  hinuetf  on  the  heights,  and  encamp  hu 
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Berthier,  by  bis  orders,  had  enjoined  him  "to march  chap. 
4irectljr  upon   Tceplitz;"*  and  on  the   very  day   LXXL 


on  which  the  disaster  occurred,  (30th  August,)  Ber-  1813. 
thier  had  written  to  St  Cyr,  informing  him  of  Van- 
damme's  success  on  the  first  day  against  Ostermann, 
from  which  he  anticipated  the  most  glorious  results.f 
In  fact,  Napoleon  himself  admitted,  in  conversation 
to  8t  Cyr,  that  he  should  have  moved  forward  the 
Young  Guard  from  Firna  to  support  Vandamme;  \  in 
which  case  not  only  would  no  disaster  at  all  have 
been  incurred,  but  the  movement  on  Tceplitz,  which 
was  ably  conceived,  would  have  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Kleist's  corps,  and  the  disorganization  of  the 
whole  right  wing  of  the  allied  army.  Decisive  success 
was  within' his  grasp,  when  he  omitted  to  seize  it,1  ,F^i* 
and  permitted  the  advantage  to  pass  over  to  the 

carpi  there,  and  send  down  into  Bohemia  nothing  but  parties  to  disquiet 
the  enemy,  and  obtain  news." — Napoleon  to  St  Cyr,  1st  September 
1813.     St  Cye,  it.  392. 

*  *  March  direct  to  Tceplitz  ;  you  will  cover  yourself  with  glory"— 
Bebthibb  to  V  and  am  mb,  29th  August  1813.—"  Tl)ree  or  four  hours 
only  were  required  to  retreat  to  Nollendorf,  where  he  would  have  been  in 
an  impregnable  position ;  but  Vandamme  conceived  he  was  not  at  liberty, 
after  this  positive  order,  to  effect  that  movement.  What  would  he 
have  said  to  Napoleon,  i£  on  his  retreat,  he  had  met  him  at  Nollendorf, 
as  be  had  been  led  to  expect  would  be  the  case,  and  the  enemy  mean- 
while,  resuming  his  ground  at  Culm,  had  secured  the  retreat  of  the 
grand  army  ?"—  Victoircs  et  CongueUs,  uii.    £.     Note. 

t  "  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  6th,  from  Reinhard  Grimme, 
in  which  you  describe  your  position  behind  the  6th  corps,  (Marmont.) 
The  intention  of  his  Majesty  is,  that  you  support  the  6th  corps  j  but  it 
is  desirable  that  you  should  select  for  that  purpose  a  road  to  the  left 
between  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  and  the  corps  of  General  Vandamme, 
who  has  obtained  great  success  over  the  enemy,  and  made  2000  prison- 
erg.— Bbethie*  to  St  Cyb,  30th  August  1813.    St  Cye,  iv.  388. 

t  "  The  Emperor  admitted  to  me,  in  conversation  on  the  7th  Sep- 
tember, that  if  he  bad  not  halted  his  guard  at  Pirna  on  the  28th,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  followed  it  up  on  the  traces  of  Vandamme,  he  would 
have  found  a  great  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  in  the  neighbourhood 
ofToepuW— St  Cyb,  iv.  .137,  138, 
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chap,  enemy,  by  retaining  his  young  guard  inactive  at 
lxxl  p|rna  during  the  two  most  vital  days  of  the  cam- 
1813.   paign. 

His  panegyrists  endeavour  to  account  for  this 

Faiior*  of  neglect  by  observing,  that  he  was  seized  with  vomit- 

to\iraiprt6*ng  *t  Pirna,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Dresden  in 

N4»fc»B    great  pain  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  ;  but,  admit- 

point.       ting  this  to  have  been  true,  it  was  no  reason  why  he 

should  not  have  advanced  Mortier  with  the  young 

guard,  to  support  a  corps  charged  with  so  perilous 

and  momentous  a  mission  as  that  of  stopping  the 

retreat  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.     No  man  knew 

better  than  he  did  what  risk  is  incurred  in  striving 

to  stop  the  retreat  of  a  large  army;  his  own  success  on 

the  Beresina  must  have  been  fresh  in  his  recollection. 

Even  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  it  would  have  been  time 

enough  to  have  moved  up  the  young  guard ;  for  they 

required  only  a  few  hours  to  march  from  Pirna  to 

Peters walde.*     The  truth  was,  that  Vandamme  nei- 

ther  disobeyed  orders,  nor  was  forgot :    he  acted 

strictly  according  to  his  instructions,  and  was  fully 

present  to  the  Emperor's  mind, who  watched  his  march 

with  the  utmost  anxiety.    But  Napoleon  judged  of 

present  events  by  the  past.     He  conceived  that  the 

apparition  of  thirty  thousand  men  in  their  rear, 

immediately  after  a  severe  defeat  in  front,  would 

paralyze  and  discomfit  the  Allies  as  completely  as  it 

*  "  On  the  29th  in  the  evening,  the  Emperor  must  hare  known  that 
Vandamme  had  fought  the  whole  day,  not  only  against  the  forces  of 
Ostermann,  but  those  which  Barclay  had  brought  up.  He  had*  there- 
fore, the  whole  of  that  night  to  make  his  dispositions,  which  a  van 
such  as  he  could  easily  have  done  in  an  hour ;  and  if  he  conceived  the 

'  position  of  Vandamme  hazardous,  as  unquestionably  it  was,  he  had  tistt 
to  draw  it  back,  or  support  it  by  his  guard.  The  latter  corps  could 
have  marched  to  Nollendorf  or  Peterswalde  in  a  few  hours ;  that  i* 

'  before  Klein's  Prussians,  who  were  encamped  on  the  night  of  the  29th 
ai  Fursten  walde,  had  coma  up.'*--ST  Ctr,  ir.  129. 
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had  done  in  the  days  of  Rivoli  and  Ulm ;  and  he  chap. 

LXXI 

was  unwilling  to  engage  the  young  guard  in  the 


mountains,  as  it  might  erelong  be  required  for  his  1813* 
own  projected  march  upon  Berlin.  He  forgot  that 
his  conscripts  were  not  the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz 
and  Jena;  that  the  Russian  guards  were  not  the 
Austrians  of  1796 ;  and  that  Ostermann  was  neither 
Alvinzi  nor  Mack.0 

While  these  momentous  events  were  going  for- 
ward in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  and  in  the  Opmttou 
Bohemian  valleys,  events  of  scarcely  less  importance  ™  5Sim- 
wcre  in  progress  among  the  ravines  of  Upper  Sile-riod- 
fiia,  and  on  the  sandy  plains  in  front  of  Berlin. 

Napoleon,  on  leaving  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Silesia  to  Macdonald,  had  given  that  general  instruc-  Ntpoic 


on  s 


tions  of  the  most  judicious  description,  and  which,  if  £^J}™ 
duly  followed  out,  would  have  probably  prevented  thenaid,  ud 
dreadful  disaster  which  he  experienced.  They  were,  mL™!*"" 
to  "  concentrate  his  troops  and  march  towards  the 
enemy,  so  as  to  be  in  a  situation  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  operations  of  the  grand  array  agaipst 
Dresden  or  Bohemia ;  but,  if  attacked  by  superior 
forces,  to  retire  behind  the  Queisse  and  hold  Gor- 
litz ;  and  if  hard  pressed,  and  the  Emperor  was  far 

*  "  Vandamme*8  defeat  was  a  double  misfortune  ;  for  it  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  an  evident  oblivion  of  the  first  principles  of  war,  which  pre- 
scribe the  pursuit  to  extremity  of  a  beaten  enemy.  Napoleon  should 
unquestionably  have  pursued,  bfoutrance,  the  defeated  army  of  the  allied 
sovereigns.  There  was  the  vital  point  of  the  war;  all  the  rest  was 
merely  secondary,  and  could  have  been  repaired.  There  also  was  the 
greatest  chance  of  disorder,  from  the  number  of  chiefs  who  commanded 
different  corps.  If  he  had  quitted  Pima  to  fly  to  the  succour  of  Mac- 
donald, routed  on  the  Katzbach,  the  proceeding  would  have  been  at 
least  intelligible,  but  he  did  not  then  know  of  it ;  and  his  return  to 
Dresden,  having  no  other  object  but  to  prepare  the  march  upon  Berlin, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  his  whole  career.  Independent  of 
its  catting  short  the  fruits. of  victory,  it  became  the  principal  causa  of 
Vaodamme's  defeat/*— Jom  in  i,  Vie  de  Napoleon,  iv.  403, 4 04. 
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chap,  advanced  in  his  attack,  by  Zittau,  upon  Prague,  to 
retire  to  the  intrenched  camp  at  Dresden :  keep* 


1813-  ing  in  view  that  his  principal  care  should  be  to  keep 
in  communication  with  him.  Instead  of  following 
this  judicious  direction,  Macdonald,  who  was  in- 
spired with  that  unfounded  contempt  for  his  adver- 
saries which  so  often  proved  fatal  to  the  lieutenants 
of  Napoleon,  no  sooner  found  himself,  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Emperor  to  Dresden  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th,*  at  the  head  of  three  corps  and  a  divi- 
sion of  cavalry,  numberingseventy-five  thousand  com- 
Aug.  26.  batants,  than  he  broke  up  early  on  the  26th  to  attack 
the  enemy,  whom  he  conceived  still  to  be  concen- 
trated in  the  position  he  had  taken  after  his  retreat 
before  Napoleon  in  front  of  Jauer.  Instead,  however, 
of  following  up  the  Emperor's  instructions  to  con- 
centrate his  forces,  IVJacdonald,  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  the  enemy  was  continuing  his  retreat  in 
the  direction  of  Breslau,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  follow  upon  his  traces,  divided  his  troops,  for 
the  facility  of  marching  and  getting  supplies,  into 
five  columns,  spread  out  over  a  front  twenty-four 
miles  in  breadth,  from  Schoenau  to  Leignitz.  In 
this  straggling  manner  they  were  to  cross  the  Katz- 
bach  and  advance  towards  Jauer ;  the  right  wing, 
under  Lauriston,  moving  by  Schoenau  and  the  foot 
of  the  mountains;  the  centre,  under  Macdonald  in 
person,  by  the  Wuthende-Neisse  on  Neinburg ;  while 
»  jom.  iv.  the  left,  led  by  Sebastiani  and  Souham,  in  the  ab- 
V'f*L  tt  °*  sence  of  Ney,  who  had  been  despatched  to  command 
Conv  S*  *^e  army  destined  to  act  against  Berlin,  was  to  move 
i.  us.  '  by  Leignitz  to  pass  the  Katzbach  there,  and  fall 
on  the  right  of  the  enemy.1 

*  Ante,  ix.  p.  468, 
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By  a  singular  coincidence,  Blucher,  having  rested  chap. 
his  troops  in  their  position  in  front  of  Jauer  on  the ,  LXXI\ 
24th  and  25th,  and  being  informed  of  the  departure    181S* 
of  the  Emperor  for  Dresden  on  the  morning  of  the  simuiu- 
firet  of  these  days,  which  the  halt  of  his  advanced^**?" 
guard  on  the  Katzbach  entirely  confirmed,  had  on  theBlucW 
very  same  day  broken  up  from  his  ground  to  resume  Miodonid. 
the  offensive.     He  kept  his  troops,  however,  much 
better  in  hand,  and  was  better  qualified  in  consequence 
to  take  advantage  of  any  omission  on  the  part  of 
his  adversaries,  or  guard  against  any  disaster  on  his 
own  side.     He  directed  his  three  corps  to  pass  the 
Katzbach  between  Goldberg  and  Leignitz  ;  D'York 
and  Sacken  on  the  right,  towards  the  latter  place, 
directing  their  attack  against  Prey's  corps ;  and  Lan- 
geron  on  the  left,  on  the  side  of  Goldberg,  moving 
towards  Lauriston  and  Macdonald.     At  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  troops  were  so  far  advanced 
that  the  enemy  were  in  sight,  and  Blucher  made  his 
dispositions  for  a  general  attack.     The  better  to 
conceal  his  movements  from  the  enemy,  and  confirm 
them  in  the  illusion  under  which  they  laboured, 
that  the  Allies  were  flying  before  them,  he  concealed 
his  troops  behind  some  eminences  which  lay  in  their 
front,  on  the  plateau  of  Eichholz,  and  awaited  the 
movements  of  his  opponents.     A  heavy  rain,  accom- 
panied with  thick  mist,  which  had  fallen  the  whole 
day,  contributed  to  conceal  the  movements  of  the 
opposite  armies  from  each  other;  and  it  was  only 
some  Prussian  batteries  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
eminences,  which,  by  the  vivacity  of  their  fire,  made 
the  French  suspect  that  any  considerable  body  of 
the  enemy  were  in  their  way,  and  that  a  general 
engagement  might  be  expected.     Macdonald  imme- 
diately gave  orders  for  his  columns  to  deploy  at  all 
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chap,  points  between  Weinberg  and  Klein  Tintz ;  bat  it 
required  a  long  time  for  the  orders  to  be  conveyed 


1813.  a\0Ug  so  extensive  a  line ;  and  Blucher,  seeing  that 
official""- the  enemy  had  only  partially  crossed  the  ravine  of 
GkhMii  Re-^e  Neisse,  so  that  the  troops  which  had  got  through 
eueii,  w.  were  in  a  great  measure  unsupported,  and  judging 
Lib'i.  327. the  opportunity  favourable,  and  the  enemy  unpre- 

fs"  vlid.  Pare^»  gave  ^e  signal  f°r  attack.1 
i.  us.  Macdonald's  right,  so  far  as  hitherto  come  up, 

Battle  of  when  thus  unexpectedly  assailed,  was  supported  by 
bJd^atI~  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Wuthende-Neisse  ;  but  his 
left  was  in  an  elevated  plain  beyond  that  river, 
which  its  rear  columns  were  still  crossing,  wholly 
uncovered  except  by  cavalry  under  Sebastiani,  the 
squadrons  of  which  were  at  that  moment  in  part 
passing  the  defile.  Blucher,  perceiving  the  weak 
point  of  his  adversary's  line,  detached  Wassilchikoff, 
Aug.  26.  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  of  Sacken's  corps,  to  charge 
the  French  horse  which  had  mounted  upon  the 
plateau,  and  so  uncover  their  left.  This  order  was 
immediately  executed,  and  with  the  happiest  effect. 
The  Russian  cavalry,  superior  in  number,  and  greatly 
more  experienced,  approached  the  French  dragoons 
on  the  extreme  left,  both  in  front  and  flank ;  while 
KarpofF's  Cossacks,  who  had  been  sent  round  by  a 
long  detour,  were  to  threaten  their  rear  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  action.  Sebastiani's  horse,  little  prepared 
for  the  danger,  had  to  struggle  through  the  narrow 
defile  of  Kroitsch  at  Neider  Crain,  already  encum- 
bered with  the  whole  artillery  of  Ney's  corps,  which 
was  passing  it  at  the  time.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  squadrons  arrived  successively  on  the  pla- 
teau on  the  other  side,  where  they  were  immediately 
charged  by  a  formidable  body  of  horse,  four  thou- 
sand strong,  in  close  array,  both  in  front  and  flank 
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Unable  to  resist  the  shock,  the  French  dragoons   chap. 

LXXI 

were  driven  back  headlong  into  the  defile  in  their 


rear,  from  which  they  had  jnst  emerged:  two  bri-    18]3- 
gades  of  infantry,  which  were  brought  up  to  support 
them,  shared  the  same  fate :  Sacken's  main  body 
now  came  up,  and  as  the  incessant  rain  prevented 
the  muskets  going  off,  charged  with  loud  hurrahs 
with  the  bayonet  against  the  unprotected  infantry  of1  Ksutier, 
Ney's  corps,  which  broke,  and  was  driven  headlong^L^ 
over  the  precipices  into  the  roaring  Katzbach  and u;  ?Jfk- 
Wuthende-Neisse,     where     vast     numbers     were  cui  Account. 
drowned.*     The  guns,  still  entangled  in  the  defile,  £55.**" 
to  the  number  of  twenty-six,  with  their  whole  ammu-?°»  8|- 

Join.  iv« 

nition-waggons,  were  taken,  and  fifteen  hundred  pri-411, 412. 
soners  on  this  wing  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.1 

To  complete  their  misfortunes,  Souham,  who  was 
marching  towards  Leignitz,  still  further  to  theDrf«tof 
French  left,  hearing  the  violent  cannonade  to  histheVrTnch 
right,  turned  aside,  and,  moving  in  its  direction,1***  , 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile  of  Neider  Crain  at 
six  o'clock.  This  movement,  ably  conceived  and  in 
the  true  military  spirit,  would  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances have  probably  restored  the  battle,  by  throw- 
ing a  fresh  division  into  the  scale  when  the  Allies 
were  disordered  by  success :  but  as  matters  stood,  it 
only  aggravated  the  disaster.  Souham's  men  arrived 
at  the  edge  of  the  ravine  of  Kroitsch,  just  as  Sebas- 
tiani's  horse  were  beginning  to  break  on  the  plateau 
opposite.  Uniting  to  Sebastiani's  cuirassiers,  which 
were  left  in  reserve,  Souham  immediately  led  his 
men  down  the  defile,  and  hastened  to  ascend  the 

*  The  same  "  Wuthende-Neh&e"  (mad  4>r  furious  Neisse,)  indicates 
with  what  a  raging  torrent  that  stream,  at  ordinary  seasons  insignificant, 
and  fordabie  in  every  part,  descends  during  floods  from  the  Bohemian 
mountains. 
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chap,  front,  in  hopes  of  reaching  the  opposite  plateau  in 
'  time  to  arrest  the  disorder  ;  but  just  as  they  began 


18 13'    to  mount  the  gorge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glen, 

they  met  the  torrent  of  fugitives  from  the  other 

side,  who  were  hurrying  down,  with  the  bloody 

Russian  and  Prussian  sabres  glancing  in  their  rear. 

The  confusion  now  became  inextricable :  the  dense 

and  ardent  columns  pressing  up,  were  for  the  most 

part  overwhelmed  by  the  disordered  mass  of  horse 

.    and  foot,  mixed  together,  which  was  driven  headlong 

down  ;  and  such  of  the  battalions  and  squadrons  as 

succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  throng, 

1  Jom.  it.  and  reached  the  summit,  were  speedily  swept  away 

Kau.itr,3"  and  driven  back  into  the  gulf,  when  attempting  to 

640, 64i.  deploy,  by  the  impetuous  charges  of  a  victorious  and 

conq.  zzii.  superior  enemy,  now  firmly  established  on  the  sum- 

82, 83.     mj^  wj10>  wjtk  j0U(j  [lurra[ls^  asserted  the  triumph 

of  Germany.1 

While  this  decisive  success  was  in  the  course  of 
Continua-  being  gained  on  the  allied  right,  their  left,  under 
bauifoa110  Langeron,  had  also  •  come  into  collision  with  the 
the i  right    French  right,  under  Lauriston,  near  Hennersdorff. 

and  centre. 

The  combat  there  was  more  equal,  and  very  obsti- 
nate :  both  sides  stood  their  ground  with  great  reso- 
lution ;  but,  towards  night,  the  French  general  hav- 
ing learned  the  disaster  on  his  left,  fell  back,  still, 
however,  in  good  order,  to  .Praunnitz.  The  action 
seemed  over  for  the  day,  when  an  accidental  circum- 
stance renewed  it,  and  augmented  the  losses  of  the 
French  general.  At  nine  at  night,  two  fresh  divi- 
sions of  Ney's  corps,  now  under  the  orders  of  Soubam, 
having  come  up,  Macdonald  in  haste  crossed  them 
over  the  Katzbach,  at  the  ford  of  Schmochowitz, 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Neisse,  and  directed  them 
against  the  extreme  right  of  Sacken's  corps,  now  ad- 
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vanced  to  the  very  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  engaged  chap. 
in  driving  the  other  division  and  Sebastiani's  horse    LXXI- 


into  the  flooded  torrents  at  the  foot  of  the   pre-    18i3# 
cipitous  banks.      These  divisions  were  under  the 
command  of  General  Tarayre  ;  they  drew  with  them "  Sicken'i 
sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  ascended  to  the  top  of^,,,^    *" 
the  plateau  with  a  good  countenance.    Sacken,  how-^chor.!I»ol 

°  f%6C>  111.  8 1  • 

ever,  who  had  received  intelligence  of  their  approach.  Boat.  ie. 
was  on  his  guard :  his  troops  were  rapidly  made  to  cinq.  ku. 
front  to  the  right,  and  these  fresh  divisions  were®3,   . 

°      '  Jam.  it. 

dnven  by  Count  Lieven  and  General  Neweroffski*i2,4i3. 
again  over  the  Katzbach,  with  considerable  loss.1 

Next  day,  Blucher  early  put  his  columns  in  mo- 
tion to  follow  up  his  successes ;  while  Macdonald,  in  Great  ra*. 
great  consternation,  drew  back  his  shattered  bands  STauUs 
towards  Goldberg.     It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  °0Dw£e  ™\ 
the  elements  had  conspired  with  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  to  accomplish  his  destruction.     The  flood- 
gates of  heaven  seemed  literally  opened  the  whole 
oight ;  the  rain  fell  without  an  instant's  intermission 
in  tremendous  torrents;    and   next   morning,   not 
only  were  the  raging  waters  of  the  Neisse  and  the 
Katzbach  unfordable  at  any  point,  but  several  of  the 
bridges  over  those  streams,  as  well  as  over  the  Bober, 
which  also  lay  further  back  in  the  line  of  the  French 
retreat,  were  swept  away  by  the  floods  which  de- 
scended from  the  Riesingeberg  chain,     Lauriston,  Aug.  27. 
sorely  pressed  by  Langeron,  only  succeeded  in  get- 
ting across  the  foaming  torrents  by  the  sacrifice  of 
two-and-twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  his  whole  ammu- 
nition-waggons,  and  two  thousand  prisoners.     On 
tbe  same  day  the  Allies  occupied  Goldberg,  and,  con- 
tinuing the  pursuit,  on  the  day  following  crossed  Aug.  28. 
the  Katzbach,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  at  all  points 
towards  the  Bober.     All  tbe  bridges  over  that  river 
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chap,  had  been  swept  away  except  that  at  Buntzlau ;  and  of 
necessity  the  whole  French  divisions  were  directed 


1613.    to  t^at  p0int.     in  the  course  of  the  rapid  retreat 
cJn'q! *^dL  thither,  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  several  hundred 
83-  .       ammunition-waggons  were  sacrificed,  and  fell  into 
4U,  415  'the  enemy  8  hands. 
Bout.  i6,       ^  gtjjj  more  serious  disaster,  however,  awaited 

DiMtter  of  the  enemy  in  the  course  of  this  calamitous  retreat, 
diTi^ol"  The  division  Puthod  of  Lauriston's  corps  had  been 
Aug.  26.  dispatched  on  the  26th,  by  a  circuit  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  by  Schoenau  and  Jauer,  in  order  to 
menace  the  rear  of  the  Allies,  and  harass  the  re- 
treat which  was  deemed  on  their  part  inevitable. 
He  was  already  far  advanced  on  his  journey,  when 
news  of  the  disaster  on  the  Katzbach  arrived ;  and 
he  at  once  felt  the  necessity  of  hastening  to  regain 
the  main  body  of  the  army.  Overlooked  by  the 
Allies  in  the  first  heat  of  the  pursuit,  Puthod  suc- 
ceeded without  any  great  difficulty  in  retiring  during 
the  27th  ;  but,  on  arriving  at  the  Bober,  he  found 
the  bridge  at  Hirschberg  swept  away  by  the  floods, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  come  down  the  right  bank  of 
Aug.  29.  the  torrent  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  passage.  Next 
morning,  he  got  as  far  down  as  Lowenberg,  but 
there  too  the  bridge  was  destroyed  ;  and  after  several 
vain  attempts  to  re-establish  it,  he  was  obliged  to  wind 
his  toilsome  and  devious  way,  anxiously  looking  out 
for  a  passage,  towards  Buntzlau.  In  doing  so,  ill  luck 
made  him  fall  in  with  the  advanced  posts  of  Lange- 
ron's  corps,  who,  wholly  unsuspicious,  of  his  arrival, 
were  pursuing  their  opponents  towards  the  Bober. 
The  Russian  general  immediately  collected  his  forces, 
and  made  dispositions  for  an  attack.  General  Korff, 
with  his  own  horse  and  Czorbatow's  infantry,  was 
dispatched  so  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French 
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back  again  up  the  Bober,  which  they  seemed  at  first  chap. 

disposed  to  attempt ;  while  Rudzi  wicz  was  posted — 

on  the  road  to  Buntzlau,  so  as  to  render  all  escape    1813' 
impossible.  .  Surrounded  in  this  manner  by  greatly 
superior  forces,  in  the  most  frightful  of  all  positions, 
with  a  roaring  impassable  torrent  in  his  rear,  the 
brave  Frenchman  did  not  despair,  but  taking  ground 
on  the  hill  of  Plagitz,  nearly  opposite  to  Lowenberg, 
prepared  to  resist  to  the  last  extremity.     There  he 
was  speedily  assailed  on  every  side ;  Rudziwicz  at* 
tacked  him  on  one  flank,  while  Gorbatow  and  Korff 
charged  him  on  the  other,  and  a  powerful  train  of 
artillery  opened  upon  his  columns  in  front.    Shaken 
by  such  an  accumulation  of  force,  as  well  as  by  the     s 
evident  hopelessness  of  their  situation,  the  French1  l^p- 
broke,  and  fled  in  wild  confusion  down  the  hill  to-cui  Ac- 
wards  the    river;  on    the   banks  of   which  they^SSi  a 
were,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  swam  across  83,  S4. 
the  foaming  torrent,  made  prisoners:  nearly  twoj8.a'    ' 
thousand  were  slain  or  drowned.     A  hundred  offi-'0™' '/' 

414,  4 ID* 

cers,  including  Puthod  himself,  and  his  whole  staff, vict-  *  .. 
three  thousand  private   soldiers,   two  eagles,  ande*"***"' 
twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  with  the  whole  park  of  the  J^",1^ 
division,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  who  did  not 
lose  a  hundred  men.1 

Such  was  the  great  battle  of  the  Katzbach ;  the 
counterpart  to  that  of  Hohenlinden,  and  one  of  theR*taUaof 

i      .  *  •     .i  *  -^i  tlie  battle. 

most  glorious  ever  gained  in  the  annals  of  European 
fame.  Its  trophies  were  immense,  and  coincided  al- 
most exactly  with  those  which  had,  twelve  years 
before,  attended  the  triumph  of  Moreau;*  eighteen 
thousand  prisoners,  a  hundred  and  three  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  caissons,  besides 


*  Ante,  it.  400.- 
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chap,  seven  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  presented  a  total 
lxxl    ipgg  j0  the  French  of  twenty-five  thousand  men.  When 
1813.    Macdonald  reformed  his  broken  bands  behind  the 
Queisse,  he  could  with  difficulty  collect  fifty-five  thou- 
sand around  his  standards,  instead  of  eighty  thousand, 
who,  when  he  received  the  command  from  Napoleon, 
crowded  the  banks  of  the  Bober.     The  loss  of  the  Al- 
lies was  very  trifling,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
success  gained :  it  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  men. 
Indeed,  there  was  scarcely  any  serious  fighting ;  the 
i  Viet  tt    French  having  been  surprised  by  Blucher's  at  tack  when 
conq.  u".  wholly  unprepared  for  it,  and  subsequently  prevented, 
Bout.  19.   by  the  dreadful  weather  and  casual  destruction  of 
v°tud!T.  I9'the  bridges  in  their  rear  by  the  floods,  from  reuniting 
He.         their  broken  bands,  or  forming  any  regular  mass  for 
resistance  to  the  enemy.1 

Great  as  were  the  successes  thus  achieved  by  the 
Reflection*  army  of  Silesia,  and  deservedly  as  they  have  given 
J^^" immortality  to  the  name  of  Marshal  Blucher,  it  may 
Generals  on  be  doubted  whether  he  would  not  more  completely 
have  succeeded  in  his  object  of  disorganizing  the 
French  army,  if,  instead  of  directing  the  weight  of 
his  forces  against  the  enemy's  left,  he  had  thrown  it 
against  their  right  wing,  placed  at  Goldberg,  as  it 
was  by  that  town  that  the  whole  French  communi- 
cations were  preserved,  and  consequently  a  reverse 
there  would  have  cut  off  Souham  and  the  French 
left,  and  paralysed  the  whole  army.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  line  of  operating  on  the  French  right 
was  taken,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Prussian 
general  showed  admirable  skill  in  the  selection  of  his 
ground  for  the  principal  attack,  where  a  precipitous 
glen  in  the  rear  of  the  French  rendered  retreat  on  their 
part  impossible ;  in  the  concealment  of  his  own  troops 
till  half  the  enemy  was  past  the  ravine;  and  in  then  fall- 
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ing  on  the  portion  which  was  drawn  up  on  the  plateau,   chap. 
with  such  a  concentration  of  infantry  and  cavalry 


as  at  once  rendered  resistance  hopeless,  and  assist-  s° 
ance  through  the  narrow  gorge  impossible.  The 
movements  of  the  French  general  will  not  admit  of 
a  similar  apology.  In  direct  violation  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  Napoleon — which  were,  to  concentrate  his 
troops  and  decline  battle  except  with  a  superiority  of 
force — he  rashly  advanced  against  an  enterprizing 
general,  at  the  head  of  an  army  superior  both  in 
number  and  in  warlike  experience  to  his  own,  with 
his  troops  so  scattered  over  a  line  from  Leignitz  to 
Schoenau,  nearly  thirty  miles  in  length,  that,  when  as- 
sailed in  his  centre  and  left;  on  most  critical  ground  by 
the  concentrated  masses  of  the  enemy,  he  had  no  ade- 
quate force  at  hand  to  arrest  the  disaster  consequent 
on  their  first  successful  onset.  Nor  was  the  manage- 
ment of  his  principal  force  less  injudicious  than  its  di- 
rection. By  directing  the  bulk  of  his  troops  on  the  great 
road  from  Goldberg  to  Jauer,  Macdonald  would  at 
once  have  menaced  his  opponent's  communications,  co- 
vered his  own,  and  secured  to  himself  a  comparatively 
safe  retreat  in  case  of  disaster;  whereas,  by  ac- 
cumulating them  on  the  left,  be  both  uncovered  his 
vital  line,  left  untouched  that  of  his  adversary,  and !  vict- et.. 
got  his  troops  entangled  in  the  rugged  ravines  of  the  sb^^^ 
Katzbach  and  Wuthende-Neisse,  where  any  check  £jut  20' 
was  the  certain  prelude  to  ruin.1 

While  these  important  operations  were  going  for- 
ward in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia,  the  campaign  operations 
had  also  been  opened,  and  an  important  blow  struck  nSo«»;Md 
to  the  north  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  direction  of  Berlin.  n«p°w« 

great  an- 

Although  nothing  is  more  certain   than  that  thexietjfor 
vital  quarter  of  the  war  was  to  be  found  on  the  Bo- J™* 
hemian  or  Silesian  frontier,  where  the  great  masses 

VOL.  IX.  2  I 
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chap,   of  the  Allies  were  concentrated,  yet  it  was  by  no 

LKXL 

means  in  that  direction  that  Napoleon  was  desirous 


18 13,   to  begin  hostilities,  or  most  anxious  to  obtain  sac- 
cess*     He  was  much  more  intent  upon  making  him- 
self master  of  Berlin ;  it  was  to  clear  his  flank  of 
Blucher,  before  engaging  in  that  enterprise,  that  he 
opened  the  campaign  by  the  march  into  Silesia.  The 
first  question  which  he  asked  when  he  returned  to 
Dresden,  beset   by   the  allied  grand    army,  was, 
whether  there  was  any  news  from  Berlin ;  and  it  was 
to  prosecute  that  favourite  design  that  he  made  the 
fatal  stop  of  the  Young  Guard  at  Pirna,  and  returned 
himself  to  Dresden,  in  the  midst  of  the  pursuit  of 
Schwartzenberg's  army.     Napoleon,  however,  in  his 
anxiety  to  dazzle  the  world  by  the  capture  of  the 
Prussian  capital,  and  to  gratify  his  private  pique  by 
the  defeat  of  Bernadotte,  committed  an  extraordinary 
oversight  in  the  estimate  which  he  formed  of  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  to  whom  he  was  opposed  in 
that  quarter.   He  conceived  that  Bernadotte  had  only 
eighty-five  thousand  men  in  all  under  his  command, 
including  those  who,   under  Walmoden,  were  op- 
posed to  Davoust  at  Hamburg ;  whereas  such  had 
been  the  efforts  made  to  reinforce  the  army  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  such  the  enthusiasm  with 
which,  under  a  sense  of  recent  wrongs,  they  were 
seconded  by  the  people,  that  Bernadotte  had  now 
ninety  thousand  men  under  his  immediate  command, 
of  whom  nearly  twenty  thousand  were  admirable 
cavalry,  besides  above  forty  thousand  who  were  op- 
posite to  Hamburg,  or  guarded  the  banks  of  the 
Lower  Elbe.     With  this  imposing  force,  he  took 
»jom.  it.  post  at  Chariot  ten  berg  to  cover  Berlin,  and  concen- 
405.  viet.  trate  hjg  troops,  as  soon  as  the  denunciation  of  the 

etConq.  r  * 

ixu.  49.    armistice  gave  reason  to  anticipate  a  resumption  ot 

Bout  48.     .        a.i«a«        i 

hostilities. 
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Meanwhile,  Oudinot  received  orders  to  move  for*  chap. 

LXXI 

ward  and  open  the  campaign ;  but  he  not  being  pre- — 

pared  immediately  to  obey  the  Emperor's  directions,    18I3# 
the  Prince-Royal  advanced  his  headquarters  to  Pots-  Advance  of 
dam,  and  bis  numerous  army  occupied  Juterbock,  °j  j,1^. 
Trebbin,  and  the  villages  of  Saarmunde  and  Bilitz.  £££■ far  * 
On  the  21st,  the  French  army  moved  forward,  con-Ang.  %lm 
sisting  of  three  corps  of  infantry,  viz.  Bertrand's, 
Hegrier^,  and  Oudinot's,   with  Arrighi's  cavalry, 
mastering  in  all  about  eighty  thousand  men ;  and, 
leaving  the  great  road  from  Torgau  to  Berlin,  made 
a  flank  movement  towards  the   Wittenberg  road. 
This  speedily  brought  it  in  contact  with  the  fore- 
roost  posts  of  Bernadotte's  army,  and  a  rude  conflict 
ensued  with  the  advanced  guard  of  Bulow's  Prus- 
sians, which  terminated  in  the  forcing  of  the  defile 
of  Thyrow,  and  the  establishment  of  Oudinot's  forces 
on  the  heights  behind  Trebbin,  and  in  front  of  Mit- 
tenwalde.     Bernadotte,  perceiving  that  a  general 
battle  was  inevitable   to  prevent  the  enemy  from  Aug.  22. 
making  their  way  to  Berlin,  immediately  gave  orders 
for  concentrating  his  forces,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  following  was  occupied  in  bringing  them 
into  line ;  but  before  they  were  all  assembled,  Gene- 
ral Thumen,  with  a  body  of  Prussians,  was  attacked 
by  Regnier  with  so  great  a  superiority  of  force  at 
Trebbin,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire  with  consider- 
able loss  :  the  enemy  carried  the  defile  of  JuhndorflT, '  v»t.  «t 
and  the  Prince-Royal,  now  seriously  alarmed  for  his  asTro.1*1" 
left,  drew  back  the  troops  which  he  had  at  Trebbin  ^fa"offi_ 
and  Mitten walde,  and  brought  up  Tauenzein's  whole  c»i  a**, 
corps  to   Blackenfelde.     Oudinot's  object  in   thus  lucueii,  i. 
directing  the  weight  of  his  forces  against  the  enemy's  ^u£s' 
left,  was  to  beat  his  forces  in  detail  towards  Blacken- so,  51. 
felde  and  Teltow,1  and  force  the  Prince-Royal,  driven  400"*  406. 
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lxxl    up  affa^nst  Potsdam,  to  throw  back  his  left,  and 

abandon  Berlin.    With  this  view,  Regnier,  in  the 

centre,  was  directed  to  inarch  on  Gross  Beer  en  ; 
Bertrand,  on  the  right,  on  Blackenfelde  ;  while  the 
commander-in-chief  himself,  with  the  left,  moved  on 
Ahrensdorf.  He  was  not  now  above  twelve  miles 
from  Berlin,  which  he  fully  expected  to  enter  on  the 
following  day. 

The  battle  began  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
Battle  rf  ssd,  by  the  French  right,  under  Bertrand,  who  had 
Beeren.  the  shortest  distance  to  go  over  before  arriving  at  the 
Attg* 28  enemy,  falling  with  great  vigour  on  Tauenzein,  who 
with  his  gallant  Prussians  held  Blackenfelde.  Bulow, 
who  was  in  reserve  behind  the  centre,  upon  this  began 
to  extend  his  columns  to  the  left  to  aid  his  brethren 
in  arms  in  that  quarter;  but  the  movement  was 
countermanded  by  the  Prince-Royal,  for  Tauenzein 
had  made  such  a  vigorous  resistance,  that  not  only 
were  Bertrand's  attacks  repulsed,  but  several  pri- 
soners were  taken,  and  the  line  was  perfectly  safe  in 
that  direction.  Matters,  however,  wore  a  more  serious 
aspect  in  the  centre,  where  Regnier,  at  the  head  of 
twenty-four  thousand  Saxons,  supported  by  a  strong 
reserve,  attacked  and  carried  Gross  Beeren,  and  esta- 
blished himself  close  to  the  very  centre  of  the  allied 
line.  Bernadotte,  sensible  of  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences  of  this  success,  instantly  took  the  most 

d  Be'Moffi  v*£orous  measures  to  arrest  it.  Bulow's  whole  corps 
rid  Report,  was  stopped  in  its  march  to  the  left,  and  brought 
itourt',  UP  to  ^e  support  of  the  centre,  which  had  retired, 
i*  78.  gtill,  however,  bravely  fighting,  to  some  woods  in 
63,  63.  the  rear  of  the  village.  Meanwhile  Regnier,  little 
ConVrii  anticipating  a  second  conflict,  and  deeming  the  com- 
*7-   .      bat  over,  was  preparing  to  establish  his  bivouacs  for 

«IOlO.  It.  _ 

406,407.    the  night  on  the  ground  he  had  won,  when  Bulow,1 
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at  the  head  of  thirty-five  thousand  Prussians,  fell  chap, 
upon  him.  LXXL 


The  measures  of  the  Prussian  general  were  taken    1813- 
with  great  ability,  and  he  was  admirably  seconded  Defeat  of 
by  the  intrepidity  of  his  troops.     While  he  himself  Ji^JJ* 
advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces  to  recover  ®rom 
Gross  Beeren  in  front,  Borstel,  with  a  strong  brigade, 
was  moved  on  to  Klein  Beeren,  in  order  to  turn  the 
right  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Swedish  horse  were 
advanced  so  as  to  threaten  their  left.     The  troops 
advanced  in  two  lines,  preceded  by  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  followed  by  the  cavalry  in  reserve; 
incessant  rain  had  fallen  the  whole  day,  which  pre- 
vented the  muskets  from  going  off ;  but  the  cannon 
on  both  sides  soon  opened  a  tremendous  fire,  while, 
in  rear  of  the  Prussian  pieces,  their  infantry  advanced 
with  the  precision  and  coolness  of  the  troops  of  the 
great  Frederick.  At  length  they  arrived  within  grape* 
shot  range,  and  Bulow  immediately  ordered  a  charge 
of  bayonets  by  the  front  line  deployed,  while  the 
second  followed  in  column.     The  struggle,  though 
violent,  was  not  of  long  duration :  Regnier,  assailed 
by  superior  forces  in  front,  could  with  difficulty  main- 
tain his  ground ;  and  the  attack  of  Borstel  on  his 
right,  and  the  opening  of  the  Swedish  cannon,  sup- 
ported by  an  immense  body  of  Russian  horse  on  his 
left,  decided  the  conflict.     He  was  already  beginning 
to  retreat,  when  the  Prussians  in  front,  with  loud 
hurrahs,  charged  with  the  bayonet.   Gross  Beeren  was 
speedily  won,  several  batteries  were  carried,  and  the 
allied  horse,  by  repeated  charges  on  the  left  flank, 
completed  his  defeat.    Oudinot's  corps,  alarmed  by 
the  violence  of  the  cannonade  at  this  period,  stopped 
their  advance  on  Abrensberg,  and,  hastening  to  the 
centre,  came  up  in  time  to  arrest  the  disorder.     Be- 
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chap,  hind  their  fresh  columns  the  broken  Saxons  were 

LXXI 

enabled  to  re-form ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  regain  the 


1813.   jay.     The  Prussians,  indeed,  ignorant  of  the  strength 

of  the  new  army  which  they  had  thus  encountered 

i  Bout.  53,  in  the  twilight,  retired  from  the  pursuit,  and  even 

54.  jom.  at  tke  moment  evacuated  Gross  Beeren ;  but  the  defeat 

ir.  407» 

4oe.rict.etof  the  French  centre  determined  the  retreat  of  their 
w'ioo"1"  left :  their  whole  army  retired  to  Trebbin,  while 
y^d\L\   Bulow    reoccupied   Gross   Beeren,   and   Tauenzein 
advanced  to  Juhndorf. 

Although   the  battle  of  Gross  Beeren  was  not 
Results  of  attended  with  such  extensive  trophies  in  the  field  as 
*■  ******  those  of  Culm  or  the  Katzbach,  yet  in  its  moral 
influence,  and  the  effects  which  it  finally  had  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  campaign,  it  was  almost  equal  to  either 
of  these  memorable  conflicts.     Fifteen  hundred  pri- 
soners,  thirteen  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
baggage,  were  taken  ;  but  these  were  its  most  incon- 
siderable results.     The  moral  influence  of  the  defeat 
of  the  attack  on  Berlin,  was  immense.     Great  had 
been  the  consternation  in  that  capital  when  the  ene- 
my's columns  were  advanced  almost  to  within  sight 
of  its  steeples,  and  every  house  shook  with  the  dis- 
charges of  their  cannon  ;  they  remembered  Jena  and 
six  years'  bondage,  and  every  heart  throbbed  with 
emotion.    Proportionally  vehement  was  the  joy  when 
news  arrived  at  ten  at  night  that  the  enemy  had  been 
repulsed,  that  his  columns  were  retiring,  and  the  capi- 
tal saved ;  and  the  general  transports  were  increased  by 
the  circumstance,  that  the  triumph  was  exclusively 
national — Bulow  and  Tauenzein  having,  with  their 
new  Prussian  levies,  almost  alone  had  a  share  in  the 
action.      The  warmest  thanks  were  next  day  voted 
by  the  municipality  to  the  Prince-Royal  as  their 
deliverer ;  joy  beamed  in  every  countenance ;  great 
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numbers  of  the  Saxon  prisoners,  carried  away  by  the  chap. 
torrent  of  patriotic  feeling,  petitioned  to  be  allowed 


to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  fatherland,  and  formed  ' 
the  nucleus  of  the  Saxon  corps  which  soon  appeared1  b«i»- 
in  the  lines  of  the  Allies ;  while  several  of  the  offi-  ooda 
cers,  who  had  served  under  Bernadotte  in  the  cam-  tT"?''* 
paign  of  Wagram,  wept  for  joy  at  finding  themselves  75,  76. 
again  in  the  patriot  ranks  of  Germany,  and  under  64  .Vict* 
the  banners  of  their  old  general.1  CjjJ*  ™ 

The  battle  of  Gross  Beeren  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  other  successes,  naturally  flowing  from  the  **p»«* 
former,  which  materially  augmented  its  trophies,  the  battle. 
On  the  25th,  Bernadotte  moved  forward,  though  very 
slowly  and  with  extreme  circumspection ;  hut  the 
enemy  were  so  scattered  that  he  could  not  fail,  with 
his  superiority  in  cavalry,  to  gain  considerable  ad- 
vantages. Luckau  had  been  fortified  by  the  French, 
and  garrisoned  by  a  thousand  men ;  but  the  governor 
not  conceiving  himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  with- 
stand the  assault  of  the  Allies,  by  whom  he  was 
soon  surrounded,  capitulated,  when  summoned,  with 
nine  pieces  of  cannon,  and  considerable  magazines. 
A  still  more  serious-  disaster  soon  after  occurred  on 
the  side  of  Magdeburg.  Gerard,  with  his  division, 
five  thousand  strong,  had  issued  from  that  fortress 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  advance  of  Oudinot,  in 
order  to  co-operate  in  the  general  movement  against 
Berlin ;  but  the  reverse  of  Gross  Beeren,  of  which, 
from  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  country,  he  had 
received  no  information,  followed  by  the  advance  of 
the  Allies;  led  him,  without  being  aware  of  it,  into 
tile  very  middle  of  the  enemy's  columns.  Finding 
Belzig  occupied  by  the  Cossacks  of  Chernicheff,  he  Aug.  35. 
withdrew  to  Liebnitz,  where  be  took  post  to  await 
further  orders.     There  he  was  assailed  next  day  by  Aug.  20. 
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chap,  a  division  of  the  Prussians  under  Hirschfeld ;  and 
lxxi.  flfter  a  ganailt  resistance,  being  attacked  in  rear  by 


1813.  ChernichefTs  Cossacks,  he  was  totally  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Magdeburg,  with  the  loss 
of  fourteen  hundred  prisoners  and  six  pieces  of  can- 
non. These  advantages  made  the  total  results  of  the 
battle  of  Gross  Beeren  four  thousand  prisoners,  besides 
an  equal  number  killed  and  wounded,  and  twenty -eight 
guns ;  while  the  Allies  were  not  weakened  by  more 
than  half  the  number.  These  results,  considerable  as 
they  were,  might  have  been  greatly  augmented,  if  Ber- 
nadotte  had  made  a  proper  use  of  the  superiority  of 
force,  and  great  preponderance  in  cavalry,  which  be 
enjoyed ;  but  he  was  so  cautious  in  his  movements, 
Sept  4.     that  though  he  had  no  force  to  withstand  him  in  the 

1  Bout.  57,  ° 

59.  Jom.  field,  and  the  enemy  fell  back  at  all  points,  he  took 
vict.°et  eleven  days  to  advance  from  Gross  Beeren  to  Rabin* 
Conq.  xxii.  8tein,  near  the  Elbe,  where  he  established  his  head- 
vaud.  i.     quarters  on  the  4th  September,  though  the  distance 

168,  170.    Wflg  linle  more  than  fifty  mjje8  1 

Napoleon  was  at  Dresden  when  these  disastrous 
tf TheM***  things  fr°m  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Prussia  arrived 
■ucceHM  of  with  stunning  rapidity  after  each  other.    His  whole 
"*  projects  for  the  campaign,  which  seemed  to  be  open- 
ing in  so  auspicious  a  manner  by  the  glorious  victory 
of  Dresden,  were  at  once  blasted  ;  the  moral  effect  of 
that   great   triumph    was    destroyed.     The  Allies, 
instead  of  regaining  Prague  in  consternation,  brought 
with  them  the  trophies  of  Vandamme,  and  a  consi- 
derable part  of  his  corps  prisoners.     The  battle  of 
Culm  had  turned  into  cries  of  joy  the  desolation 
•which  began  to  be  felt  in  the  valleys  of  Bohemia; 
the  army  of  Silesia  was  flying  in  disorder  before  its 
terrible  antagonists,  and  loudly  demanding  the  Em- 
peror and  his  guards  as  the  only  means  of  stemming 
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the  torrent;  the  attack  on  Berlin  had  failed ;  instead   cnkP. 

LXXl* 

of  electrifying  Europe  by  the  capture  of  the  Prus- 


sian capital,  the  northern  array  was  thrown  back  1813 
to  the  Elbe,  while  the  Prussian  landwehr  was  sing- 
ing the  paeans  of  victory,  and  unheard  of  enthusiasm 
animated  the  whole  north  of  Germany.  Napoleon 
was  strongly  affected  by  these  reverses,  the  more  so 
as  they  were  quite  unexpected  ;  and  be  immediately 
began,  as  usual,  to  lay  the  whole  blame  upon  his 
lieutenants.*  Circumstances,  however,  were  so 
pressing,  and  succours  were  demanded  from  so  many 
quarters  at  once,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  say 
to  which  direction  the  Emperor  should  turn  with 
the  anxiously  expected  relief.  His  first,  design  was 
to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  north,  and  resume  in 
person,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  guards,  his  favourite 
project  of  a  march  upon  Berlin.  But  Macdonald's 
representations  of  the  disastrous  state  of  the  army 
of  Silesia  were  so  urgent,  and  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  on  that  side  so  threatening,  that  he  ^  at ,  FilDt  ii# 
length  determined,  though  much  against  his  will,  to  ;*24>  *2*- 
direct  his  steps  towards  Bautzen  and  the  banks  of  the  jso,  isi. 
Bober.1 

*  "  Mon  cousin,  le  Dae  de  Tarente  (Macdonald)  s'est  laisse  pousser 
tur  Gorlitx.  II  sera  possible  que  je  sois  oblige^  demarcher  sur  Bautzen, 
demaia  ou  apres  demain.  Occupez,  done,  promptement  les  positions 
defensives.*' — Napoleon  to  St  Cyr,  1st  September  \&Z\.  St  Ctb, 
iv.391. 

"  Mon  cousin,  ecrivez  au  Prince  de  la  Moskwa  (Ney.)  Nous  Tenons 
de  recevoir  des  nouvelles  du  Due  de  Reggio,  (Oudinot,)  qui  a  juge  con- 
venable  de  venir  se  mettre,  a  deux  marches,  au  dessus  de  Wittenberg. 
Le  resultat  de  ce  mouvement  intempestif  est,  que  le  corps  du  General 
Tanenzein,  et  un  fort  parti  des  Cosaques,  se  sont  partis  du  cole  de 
Luckau  et  de  Bautzen,  et  inquie'tant  les  communications  du  Due  de 
Tarente.  //  est  vraiment  difficile  d*  avoir  mains  de  tete  que  le  Due  de 
Reggio.  II  n'a  point  su  d'aborder  l'ennemi ;  et  il  a  eu  Tart  de  faire 
donner  un  de  ses  corps  separament.  S'il  1'eut  abordl  fraichement,  il 
l'aurait  partout  culbuteV' — Napoleon  to  Berthieb,  2d  September 
1613.     St  Cyb,  iv.  993,  and  Jomini,  iv,  417,  418.     Note. 
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chap.        In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  orders  were  im- 

LXXI.  r 

mediately  given  to  stop  at  all  points  the  pursuit  of 


1813-    the  allied  columns  into  Bohemia ;  the  broken  remains 
Defaitive  °^  Vandamme's  corps,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Count 
rf  Lobau,  after  being  inspected  at  Dresden  by  the  Em- 


for  the  pro- per  or,  were  reconducted  to  the  inhospitable  summits 
2^?  *   of  the  mountains  at  Gieshubel  and  Peterswalde ;  St 
Cyr's  corps  was  stationed  between  the  latter  point 
and  Altenberg;  while  Victor  occupied  the  passes 
and  crest  of  the  range  from  that  to  the  right  towards 
Reichenberg  and  Freyberg.     The  command  of  the 
army  of  the  north  was  entrusted  to  Ney ;  the  Em- 
peror being  with  reason  dissatisfied  with  Oudinot, 
for  the  senseless  dispersion  of  his  force  which  had 
led  to  the  check  at  Oross  Beeren,  as  well  as  for  the 
eccentric  direction  of  his  retreat  towards  Witten- 
berg instead  of  Torgau,  thereby  putting  in  hazard 
the  interior  line  of  communication  between  the  army 
of  the  north  and  the  centre  of  operations  at  Dresden, 
and  even  exposing  Macdonald's  rear  and  supplies  to 
the  risk  of  being  cut  off  or  disquieted  by  the  clouds 
of  light  horse,  which  inundated  the  plains  beyond  the 
Elbe,  from  Bernadotte's  left     To  prevent  this  in- 
convenience, and  keep  up  the  communication  between 
the  armies  of  Ney  and  Macdonald,  Marmont's  corps 
was  withdrawn  from  the  pursuit  of  the  allied  grand 
army,  and  transferred  to  Hoyerswerda,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  nearly  midway  between  them;       1 
while  the  Emperor  himself,  taking  with  him  the 
guards    and  reserve    cavalry,  and   calling   to  bis 
standard  Poniatowski's  corps,,  which  had  hitherto 
lain  inactive  in  observation  at  Zittau,  proceeded  with 
sixty  thousand  choice  troops  to  reinforce  the  dejected 
remains  of  the  army  which  had  been  shaken  by  the 
disasters  of  the  Katzbach.     Thus,  after  all  the  losses 
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from  the  preceding  defeats  were  taken  into  account,   chap. 

sixty  thousand  men  were  left  under  St  Cyr,  Victor, — 

and  Murat,  to  make  head  against  the  grand  army  of '  1813' 
the  Allies  on  the  left  of  the  Elbe ;  a  hundred  and  i  Fa(Bt  H% 
twenty  thousand,  under  the  Emperor  in   person,  s26» 82e- 

0  Napoleon  to 

were  directed  against  Blucber  in  Silesia;  seventy st cy*, sd 
thousand,  under  Ney,  were  opposed  to  the  army  of  stCyifi^ 
Bernadotte;  and  eighteen  thousand,  under  Marmont,  ?96#  Jom* 
were  in  observation,  and  kept  up  the  communications 4is. 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.1 

The  Emperor's  own  movement,  as  usual,  was  at- 
tended with  the  desired  effect.  On  the  3d  of  Sep-  Napoleon 
tember,  Napoleon  set  out  from  Dresden  in  the  even- ^mT" 
ing,  and  slept  that  night  at  the  chateau  of  Hartau, Biudwr- 
near  Bischoffwerda.  The  guards  and  cuirassiers  of 
Latour  Maubourg  made  a  magnificent  appearance 
as  they  defiled  along  the  road.  The  departure  of 
the  Emperor  was  accelerated  by  the  intelligence  re- 
ceived that  day,  of  the  capture  of  a  considerable  con- 
voy of  ammunition  between  Bautzen  and  Bischoff- 
werda, by  the  Cossacks  from  Bernadotte's  army. 
Marmont  was  pushed  forward  in  that  direction,  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  insult,  and  finally  took 
post  at  Hoyerswerda.  On  the  following  morning,  sept.  4. 
Napoleon  set  out  by  break  of  day,  and  early  in  the 
forenoon  came  in  contact  with  the  advanced  guard 
of  Blucher,  which  was  strongly  posted  on  the  high 
grounds  of  .Strom berg  and  Vohlaerberg,  beyond 
Hochkircb,  on  the  road  to  Gorlitz.  The  Prussian 
generals  soon  perceived,  from  the  increased  activity  in 
the  French  army,  and  the  splendid  array  of  troops 
which  crowded  the  roads  coming  from  Dresden,  that 
the  Emperor  was  before  them  ;  and  Blucher,  faith- 
ful to  the  instructions  he  had  received,  and  the 
general  system  agreed  on  at  Trachenberg,  immedi- 
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chap,    ately  fell  back.   The  French,  continuing  to  advance* 

—  soon  reoccupied  Gorlitz ;   while  Blucher's  retiring 

1813-  columns  repassed  successively  both  the  Queisse  and 
the  Neisse.  Napoleon  slept  on  the  night  of  the  5th  in 
the  parsonage  manse  of  the  parish  of  Hochkirch; 
*  and  on  the  following  morning  resumed  his  march  in 
pursuit  of  the  allied  troops,  hoping  that  the  impe- 
tuous character  of  the  Prussian  marshal,  flushed 
with  his  recent  victory,  would  lead  him  to  halt  and 
give  battle.  Blucher,  however,  still  continued  to 
retreat ;  and  at  noon,  the  Emperor,  altogether  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  entered  a  deserted  form-house 
by  the  wayside,  where  he  threw  himself  on  some 
straw  in  a  shed,  and  mused  long  and  profoundly  on 
the  probable  issue  of  a  contest,  in  which  the  Allies 
never  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  in 
person,  and  the  armies  of  his  lieutenants,  when  left 
to  themselves,  hardly  ever  failed  to  be  involved  in 
disaster.  At  the  close  of  his  reverie  he  started  up, 
and  ordered  the  guards  and  cuirassiers  to  return  to 
Dresden,  leaving  Marmont  in  such  a  situation  at 
Hoyerswerda,  as  to  be  able  to  lend  assistance,  in  case 
'Fain, u.    Qf  nee(i    either  to   Ney  or   Macdonald.     His  pre- 

325  326* 

Bout.  7o,'  sence  at  the  Saxon  capital  was  much  required;  for 
,71269°de1'  already  the  Allies  were  beginning  to  resume  the  of- 
vict.  «t  fensi ve  on  the  frontier  of  Bohemia,  and  a  terrible 
105,106.'  disaster  had  been  incurred  to  the  north  of  the 
Elbe.1 

Ney,  who  had  been  appointed  to  replace  Oudinot 

Ney'smore-in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  north,  had  re- 

w"*t      ceived  the  Emperor's  instructions  to  march  direct  to 

Bernadotte.  Baruth,  where  a  corps  was  to  be  waiting  him  to 

bring  reinforcements.     He  would  there  be  only  three 

days'  march  from  Berlin  ;  and  so  low  did  Napoleon 

still  estimate  the  Prussian  landwehr  and  light  horse, 
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that  he  persisted  in  assuring  him,  that  if  he  would    chap. 

lxxi. 


only  keep  his  troops  together,  and  put  a  good  coun- 
tenance on  the  matter,  all  that  rabble  would  soon  181Sa 
disperse,  and  he  would  find  the  road  to  the  Prussian 
capital  lie  open  before  him,*  Ney,  in  pursuance  of 
these  instructions,  and  impelled  not  less  by  the 
ardour  of  his  own  disposition  than  the  express  com- 
mand of  Napoleon,  immediately  put  himself  in  mo- 
tion. He  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army 
on  the  4th  of  September,  and  found  the  whole 
troops  arranged  under  shelter  of  the  cannon  of  Wit- 
tenberg— a  state  of  things  which  sufficiently  evinced 
the  entire  incapacity  of  Oudinot  for  separate  com- 
mand ;  for  he  had  now  altogether  lost  his  communi- 
cation with  the  central  point  of  Dresden,  and  permitted 
the  whole  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  between  that  for- 
tress and  the  Saxon  capital,  to  be  inundated  by  a 
deluge  of  Russian  and  Prussian  light  horse,  who  did 
incredible  mischief  to  the  communication  and  sup- 
plies of  both  armies.  Having  reviewed  his  troops, 
and  encouraged  them  by  the  assurance  of  prompt 
succour  from  the  Emperor,  Ney  immediately  put 
them  in  motion  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  direct- 
ing his  march  by  Zahna  and  Seyda,  so  as  to  regain 
the  high-road  from  Torgau  to  Berlin,  which  was  his 
proper  line  of  communication  with  the  grand  head- 
quarters at  Dresden.     On  the  evening  of  the  same 

•  u  From  Baruth  you  will  be  only  three  days'  march  from  Berlin. 
The  communication  with  the  Emperor  will  then  be  entirely  established, 
and  the  attack  on  the  Prussian  capital  may  take  place  on  the  9th  or 
10th  instant.  All  that  cloud  of  Cossacks  and  rabble  of  landwehr  in- 
fantry, will  fall  back  on  all  sides  when  your  march  is  once  decidedly 
taken.  You  will  understand  the  necessity  of  moving  rapidly,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  state  of  inefficiency  of  the  allied  grand 
army  in  Bohemia,  which  might  otherwise  recommence  operations  the 
moment  that  they  become  aware  of  the  departure  of  the  Emperor."— 
Instruction*  to  Net,  2d  September  1813.     St  Ctk,  iv.  894. 
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chap,  day,  the  army  was  established  on  a  line  between 
these  two   villages,  the  Prussian   advanced  posts 


1813.    rapidiy  retiring  before  them.   On  the  other  hand,  the 
Prince-Royal  no  sooner  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
were  marching  in  strength  against  him,  headed  by 
his  old  comrade  Marshal   Ney,  with  whose  deter- 
mined character  in  the  field  he  was  well  acquainted, 
than  he  took  measures  for  concentrating  his  army. 
Setting  out    from  Rabbenstein,    where   his    head- 
quarters had  been  established,  he  marched  across  the 
country,  so  as  to  regain   the  great  road  between 
Torgau  and  Berlin.     Tauenzein,  who  formed  the 
advanced  guard  of  his  army,  reached  Dennewitz 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  6tb,  and  soon  found 
himself  in  front  of  the  vanguard  of  the  French  army, 
which,  in  its  march  from  Zahna  and  Seyda,  had  ap- 
proached that  village  on  the  route  to  Juterbock,  where 
the  great  road  from   Torgau   would  be  regained. 
Tauenzein  immediately  drew  up  his  troops  in  order 
of  battle,  and  unmasked  a  powerful  battery,  the  fire 
of  which  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Italian  troops 
under  Count  Bertrand.     The  French  general,  how- 
ever, was  not  disconcerted,  but  bringing  up  his  re- 
maining divisions,  re-established  the  combat;  the 
French  artillery,  posted  on  higher  ground,  played 
with  advantage  upon  that  of  the  Allies,  and  Morand 
1  vaiid.  i.  advancing  with  his  division,  which  was  composed  in 
g^esf01"' great  part  of  veterans,  sensibly  gained  ground,  and 
jom.  ir.     threatened  the  left  wing  of  the  Allies,  which  had 

419,420.  e  9 

first  come  into  action,  with  total  defeat. l 

Succour,  however,  was  at  hand  ;  for  Bulow,  who 

Battle  of    commanded  the  allied  centre,  which  was  marching 

slT^T*  UP  immediatety  after  their  left  wing  and  in  the  same 

direction,  no  sooner  heard  the  cannonade  on  the  side 

of  Dennewitz,  than  he  hastened  his  march,  and  ar- 


J 
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rived  with  twenty  thousand    Prussians,  whom  he    chap. 

LXXI 

deployed  with  the  corps  under  Hesse  Horn  berg  in  — 

reserve;  and  not  contented  with  remaining  in  posi-    1813* 
tioD,  he  immediately  directed  the  troops  by  an  ob- 
lique advance  against  the  flank  of  Bertrand's  corps, 
which  was  now  pushing  Tauenzein  before  it,  in  front 
of  Dennewitz.     The  Prussians  advanced  in  echelon 
by  the  left,  but,  before  they  could  reach  the  enemy, 
Regnier,  with  the  Saxons,  had  come  up  to  the  sup- 
port of  Bertrand,  and  a  combat  of  the  most  obstinate 
description    ensued;    the  French    centre  and  left 
presenting  a  front  on  the  two  sides  of  an  oblique 
triangle  to  the  enemy,  and  the  Prussians  urging  them 
on  both  its  faces.     After  four  hours'  hard  fighting, '  Vaud.  i. 
however,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Prussians  prevailed  tt  cooq! 
over  the  intrepidity  of  the  Saxons.     The  village  of  J*  *£ 
Nieder  Gerstorf  and  Gohlsdorf  were  successively  car-  Jom.  w. 

420   421 

lied,  and  the  French  centre  and  left  driven  back  in 
the  direction  of  Ohna.1 

Ney,  however,  now  came  up  in  haste  with  Oudi- 
not's  corps,  which  was  stationed  to  the  left  of  the  ArriT*!  ff 
Saxons,  and  immediately  in  front  of  Billow's  right,  hit  c«rt» 
The  arrival  of  this  fresh  corps,  fully  twenty  thou- on  ** fi# 
sand  strong,  made  an  immediate  change  upon  the 
field  of  battle.     The   two    corps   uniting,   turned 
fiercely  on  their  pursuers,  and  being  superior  in 
numbers,  not  only  regained  Gohlsdorf,  but  drove  the 
Prussians  entirely  across  the  road  to  the  high  grounds 
near  Wilmsdorf,  from  which  Bulow  had  originally 
come.     Bulow  upon  this  brought  forward  his  re- 
serve ;  the  Saxons,  though  they  combated  bravely, 
were  forced  in  their  turn  to  retreat ;  and  Gohlsdorf, 
the  object  of  such  fierce  contention,  a  second  time  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.     Oudinot  then  again 
advanced  the  division  of  Pacthod,  and  it  in  the  first 
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chap,  instance  gained  ground  upon  the  enemy,  and  restored 
the  combat.     It  was  hard  to  say  to  which  side  ulti- 


1813.  mate  success  would  incline,  when,  at  this  critical 
moment,  the  Prussian  brigade  of  Borate),  which 
was  inarching  in  the  rear  across  the  country  towards 
Juterbock,  informed,  near  Talischau,  of  the  critical 
state  of  matters  on  the  allied  right,  appeared  on  the 
field,  and  immediately  attacked,  with  loud  cheers, 
the  extreme  left  of  Oudinot  in  flank.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Prussians  under  Thumen,  who  had  com- 
bated behind  Dennewitz  ever  since  the  morning, 
resuming  the  offensive;  vigorously  attacked  and 
carried  that  village,  and  drove  back  Bertrand's 
corps,  who  were  excessively  fatigued  with  their  long 
march  and  subsequent  combat,  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  effect  of  this  double  advantage  occur- 
ring at  the  same  time,  was  decisive.  Ney,  finding 
both  his  wings  driven  back,  and  his  centre  in  danger 
of  being  enveloped  by  the  enemy,  gave  orders  for  a 
retreat  at  all  points.  This  retrograde  movement, 
however,  was  conducted  with  great  regularity ;  the 
French  braved,  without  shrinking,  the  destructive 
1  Jom.  ir.  fire  of  grape-shot  from  the  enemy's  numerous  bat- 
l?1' Bout,teries,  which  were  now  hurried  to  the  front:  and 

62, 63.  *  ' 

vaud.  f.  several  charges  of  the  Prussian  horse  were  repulsed 
e7conqVlcf'  by  the  rolling  fire  and  steady  conduct  of  their  retiring 
xxii.  io3.  columns.1 

Hitherto  the   Prussian  army,  not  in  all  above 
Arrival  of  forty-five  thousand  strong,  had  singly  maintained 

^uh^ie"6  t'le    conflict>   with   heroic  resolution,   against  the 

SwedUh  re.  French,  who  numbered  seventy  thousand  combatants. 

the^ctory"  The  Swedes  and  Russians,  composing  nearly  a  half 

of  the  army,  had  not  yet  come  into  action,  having 

composed  the  right  of  the  column  of  march,  which 

was  advancing  with  the  left  in  front.     But  Berna- 
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dotte,  with  this  powerful  reserve,  having  broken  up   chap. 
in  the  morning  from  Lobesson  and  Echmansdorf, 


had  now  reached  Kaltenborn,  a  league  in  rear  of    1813' 
Dennewitz,  where  the  battle  was  raging,  and,  forming 
his  whole  force  in  order  of  battle,  advanced  rapidly 
to  the  support  of  the  Prussians,  now  wellnigh  ex- 
hausted  by  their  long  and  arduous  exertions.     The 
appearance  of  this  imposing  mass  on  the  field  of 
battle,  where  Ney  had  no  longer  a  reserve  on  his 
part  to  oppose  to  them,  was  decisive.     Seventy  bat- 
talions of  Russians  and  Swedes,  supported  by  ten 
thousand  horse  of  the  two  nations,  and  preceded  by 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  advanced  in 
beautiful  array  of  columns  of  attack,  with  sufficient 
space  left  between  them  for  the  front  file  to  deploy, 
and  form  a  continuous  line.   Ney,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  succeed  in  his  attack  upon  the  Prussians 
alone,  was  in  no  condition  to  maintain  his  ground 
when  this  fresh  and  formidable  body  came  upon 
him.      Disorder   and   vacillation    speedily  became 
visible  in  his  retreating  columns ;  soon  four  thou- 
sand Russian  and  Swedish  cavalry  advanced  at  the 
gallop  to  support  the  points  of  the  Prussian  line,i  Bema- 
where  the  contest  was  most  obstinately  maintained.  ;^le^ffi" 
and  the  ranks  were  no  longer  kept,  when  Bulow's  Schoeii,  iu. 
men,  opening  with  admirable  discipline,  made  room  ^ 65.  °ut' 
for  the  infantry  of  the  reserve*  to  advance,  and  the™* et .. 

"  Gooq.  xxii, 

Russian  cavalry,  charging  furiously  through  the  104, 105. 
apertures,  swept  like  a  torrent  round  the  French  re-J^'m. 
treating  columns.1 

The  retreat  soon  turned  into  a  flight :  in  vain  Ney 
endeavoured  to  hold  firm,  with  the  Saxons  in  the  centre, 
who  were  hitherto  unbroken,  near  Rohrbeck ;  the 
troops  there,  too,  were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic  on 

seeing  their  flanks  turned  by  the  Swedish  and  Rus- 
VOL.  ix.  2  K 
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chap,  gian  horse,  and,  breaking  into  disorder,  fled  in  confu- 
sion.    The  effects  of  this  rout  of  the  centre  were  in. 


1818.    ^  highest  degree  disastrous;  the  enemy  rushed 
into  the  huge  gap  thus  formed  in  the  middle  of  the 
line,  and,  vigorously  pursuing  the  fugitives,  separated 
the  right  from  the  left  wing*      In  vain  Arrighi 
brought  forward  his  dragoons  to  cover  the  retreat ; 
a   thick  cloud  of  dust    enveloped  the  advancing 
squadrons  of  the  pursuers,  and  rendered  them  more 
terrible  from  being  unseen.     Arrighi's  men  were 
shaken  by  the  terrors  by  which  they  were  surround- 
ed, and  wavered  before  reaching  the  enemy.    Soon 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent,  and  drawn 
into  its  vortex  before  the  Russian  sabres  were  upon 
them;    and  at  length   the   whole   army  presented 
nothing  but  a  vast  mass  of  fugitives.    Ney  did  all 
that  courage  and  coolness  could  suggest  to  arrest 
the  disorder ;  but  it  was  in  vain :  his  utmost  efforts 
could  only  preserve  some  degree  of  order  in   the 
retiring  cannoniers,  who,  by  rapidly  working  their 
guns,  prevented  the  total  destruction  of  the  centre ; 
but  the  wings  were  irrevocably  separated.     Oudinot, 
with  his  own  corps  and  a  part  of  the  Saxons,  re- 
treated to  Schweinitz  ;  while  Ney  himself,  Bertrand, 
and  the  cavalry,  got  off  to  Dahme.     On  the  day  fol- 
1  Bern*,    lowing,   additional   successes   were  gained  by  the 
4U%J£m  Allies  :  Ney's  rearguard  was  attacked  by  the  victori- 
Schoeii,  in.  OUg  Prussians,  and  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen 

117. 

Bonl  64,  hundred  prisoners ;  and  during  the  night  six  hundred 
jom  •       more  were  taken  by  their  light  horse,  with  eight 
422,  423.  pieces  of  cannon.  It  was  not  till  the  8th  that  the  French 
173.    *     general  succeeded  in  reuniting  his  shattered  and  di- 
vided columns,  under  cover  of  the  cannon  of  Torgaa. 
The  loss  of  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Dennewits 
was  very  severe.    It  amounted,  in  the  battle  and  sub* 
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sequent  retreat  to  Torgau,  to  thirteen  thousand  men,  chap. 
of  whom  one-half  were  prisoners ;  with  forty-three 


pieces  of  cannon,  seventeen  caissons,  and  three  stan-    1813- 
darcte ;  besides  six  thousand  stand  of  arms  which  the  Herat  of 
itives  threw  awajr  to  accelerate  their  flight.    Thethi  ****' 
lost  nearly  six  thousand  men,  of  whom  five 
thousand  were  Prussians  ;  a  clear  proof  upon  whom 
the  weight  of  the  battle  had  fallen,  and  with  whom 
the  glory  of  the  victory  should  rest.     But  its  moral 
consequences  were  far  more  important.  The  Prussian1  Berna- 
troops,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were  landwehr,^  a'ocl  ~ 
had  here  defeated  the  French  in  a  pitched  battle,  led^°dVB*- 
by  one  of  their  most  renowned  chiefs :  the  stain  of  in.' 
Jena  was  washed  out :  the  days  of  Rohrbeck  and  the  conV«u. 
Great  Frederick  seemed  about  to  return ;  and  Berlin,  *0&;  _ 

Boat.  06. 

do  longer  trembling  for  foreign  occupation,  might  Jom.  w. 
send  forth  her  sons  conquering  and  to  conquer  on424' 
the  brightest  fields  of  European  fame.1 

The  French  military  historians,  confounded  at  this 
defeat — which  they  could  neither  ascribe  to  the  cold,  Reflection* 
as  in  Russia,  nor  to  the  force  of  overwhelming  num-tie.the  bat" 
bers,  as  on  the  second  day  at  Culm,  nor  to  flooded 
rivers,  as  at  the  Katzbach — have  laboured  to  save  the 
honour  of  their  arms  by  ascribing  it  entirely  to  the 
incapacity  of  Marshal  Ney ;  who  had  no  head,  they 
affirm,  for  previous  combination,  and  never  received 
any  illumination  of  genius  till  the  enemy's  balls 
were  whirling  through  the  bayonets.  Without  ascrib- 
ing the  disaster  entirely  to  this  cause,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  conduct  of  the  French  marshal  on  this 
occasion  was  not  such  as  to  support  his  great  reputa- 
tion. Like  Oudinot  at  Gross  Beeren,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  an  attack  on  his  line  of  march  when  little 
prepared  for  it,  and  under  circumstances  when  such 
an  event  was  not  only  probable  but  certain.    When 
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t ?t?'  ^eY  t°°k  *^e  command  of  the  army  under  the  can- 

non  of  Wittenberg,  it  was  completely  concentrated, 

1813'    and  occupied  a  position  of  all  others  best  adapted  to 
Error.       act  with  effect  on  the  army  of  the  Allies,  then  occu- 

r^bi"^  VYluS  a  **ne  a^°ve  twenty  miles  in  length,  from 
•rait  on     Rabenstein  to  Sayda.     Instead  of  this,  he  brought 
91  M'  up  his  columns  in  so  desultory  a  manner  to  the 
attack,  that  he  was  never  able  to  take  any  advan- 
tage of  the  great  superiority  of  force  which  he  might 
have  thrown  upon  any  point  of  the  enemy's  line,  and 
in  the  end  had  the  whole  hostile  array  on  his  hands, 
before  he  had  been  able  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  corps  first  engaged.     In  justice,  however,  to  the 
French  marshal,  it  must  be  observed,  that  he  was 
on  this  occasion  very  indifferently  aided  by  his  lieu- 
tenants ;  and  that  Oudinot,  in  particular,  stung  to 
the  quick  by  having  been  deprived  of  the  command, 
by  no  means  pressed  forward  into  action  with  the 
alacrity  which  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
character.  This  jealousy  of  the  marshals  of  each  other, 
already  so  long  known  and  sorely  experienced  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  had  already  risen  to  such  a  height 
>  Bout  as,  in  Germany,  as  to  render  all  cordial  co-operation, 
c9.^Jom.  except  under  tbe  immediate  eye  and  authority  of  the 
Emperor,  impossible.1 

Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  Prince-Royal,  though 
crowned  with  success,  by  any  means  beyond  the 
reach  of  reproach.  Great  as  his  victory  was,  it 
would  have  been  much  more  decisive,  if,  instead  of 
marching  with  his  reserves  on  Echmandorf  and  WH- 
mersdorf,  that  is,  in  the  rear  of  the  Prussian  line  of 
battle,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles,  he  had  followed 
the  march  of  Tauenzein  and  Bulow  by  the  great 
road  direct  on  Dennewitz,  which  would  have  brought 
an  overwhelming  force  on  the  flank  of  the  French 
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at  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  just  as  Ney  did  to  the  chap. 

LXXL 

Allies  at  Bautzen,  and  Blucher  to  Napoleon  at  Wa- 


terloo. Still  more,  his  pursuit  was  languid  and  in-  1813' 
efficient :  he  made  no  sufficient  use  of  the  unparal- 
leled advantage  of  having  utterly  routed  the  ene- 
my's centre,  and  separated  their  two  wings  from 
each  other  *  his  noble  cavalry  were  not,  on  the  day 
after  the  battle,  thrown  with  sufficient  vigour  on 
the  traces  of  the  enemy ;  and  an  army  which  had 
been  routed  on  the  field,  in  a  way  hardly  to  be  equal- 
led in  modern  war,  was  allowed  to  retire  with  scarcely 
any  molestation  to  the  Elbe,  and  reunite  its  dissevered  i  Jom  Wm 
wines  at  Torgau,  while  the  victor  remained  inac-424'425 

00  B.ut.  68, 

tive  at  Juterbock,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  field  of 69. 
battle.1 

But  if  the  conduct  of  Bernadotte,  both  at  Denne- 
witz  and  Gross  Beeren,  was  open  to  serious  reproach,  Admirable 
and  indicated  not  obscurely  a  wish  to  spare  the  na-™°d£?  of 


U*»l- 


tive  troops  of  Sweden,  and  not  to  push  the  advantages"  gen«r»u 

f.*  °      and  soldiers. 

even  gamed  by  the  Prussians  to  the  utmost,  the 
vigour,  resolution,  and  capacity  evinced  by  the  Prus- 
sian generals,  especially  Bulow  and  Borstel,  in  bear- 
ing up  with  inferior  means  for  half  the  day,  against 
superior  forces  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  were  most 
conspicuous;  and,  in  particular,  the  perfect  unanimity 
and  concord  with  which  they  supported  each  other 
on  every  trying  occasion,  and  the  true  military  in- 
stinct which  led  them,  at  once  and  without  orders,  to 

-  hasten  where  the  cannon  was  loudest  and  the  danger 
•  greatest,  wer^ beyond  all  praise;  and,  seconded  by  the 

devotion  and  valour  of  their  brave  though  inexperi- 
enced followers,  mainly  contributed  to  the  victory  on 

-  both  these  glorious  days.  Never,  in  truth,  was  a 
more  animated  spectacle  witnessed  than  the  Prussian 
army  exhibited  at  that  period.     Jealousies   there 
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chap,  were  none  in  that  noble  array:  individual  interests, 

LXXI 

separate  desires,  were  forgotten;  old  established  feuds 


1813.    were  healed  ;  recent  riralries  were  suppressed :  one 
only  feeling,  the  love  of  country,  throbbed  in  every 
1  Bout.  69,  heart ;  one  only  passion,  the  desire  to  save  it,  gave 
70>  strength  to  every  hand.1 

The  repeated  defeats  which  he  had  thus  expe» 
Tb«e  de-  rienced  in  every  quarter,  and  under  circumstances 
SSTchC^7  w^ere  t*lc  fewlt*  of  generalship  appeared  to  be  pretty 
of  French  equally  divided  between  the  contending  parties,  at 
iity.°  *~  length  brought  home  to  Napoleon  the  painful  con- 
viction, that  neither  his  own  troops  nor  those  of  his 
opponents  were  what  they  once  had  been.  However 
much  the  adulation  of  his  military  courtiers  might  at 
the  time,  or  the  fond  partiality  of  his  subsequent 
panegyrists  may  still,  be  inclined  to  ascribe  these  mis- 
fortunes to  errors  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  generals 
at  the  head  of  the  movements,  or  to  inconceivable  fata- 
lity, their  reiterated  occurrence,  under  every  variety 
of  command,  officers  and  troops  engaged,  was  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  to  all  unprejudiced  observers, 
that  the  long  established  superiority  of  the  revolu- 
tionary troops  was  at  an  end.  In  presence  of  the 
Emperor,  indeed,  and  with  the  consciousness  that 
his  redoubtable  guards  and  cuirassiers  were  at  hand 
to  arrest  any  disorder,  the  conscripts  evinced 
extraordinary  enthusiasm,  and  still  performed  he- 
roic actions ;  and  the  able  use  which  he  long  made  of 
that  formidable  reserve  of  fifty  thousand  chosen  vete- 
rans, in  battles  where  he  commanded  in  person,  ar- 
rested the  tide  of  disaster.  But  where  this  great  cause 
of  enthusiasm  and  tower  of  strength  was  wanting, 
the  usual  appearances  of  a  sinking  cause  were  appa- 
rent* The  marshals  wanted  vigour,  and  had  become 
timid  and  over  circumspect ;  or  were  unduly  rash  aad 
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overwearing  in  their  movements :  the  troops  generally   chap. 
vent  into  battle  with  courage,  but  they  failed  to  sua-  Lxxt 
tain  it  with  constancy  ;  and  on  the  first  appearance    181S- 
of  a  reverse  took  to  flight  by  whole  battalions,  or 
laid  down  their  arms,  like  the  Austrians  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  in  large  bodies.     Thirty  thou- 
sand prisoners  and  two  hundred  guns  had  been  taken 
by  the  Allies  in  pitched  battles,  within  three  weeks 
after  the  resumption  of  hostilities ;  while  the  Russians 
retreated  from  the  Niemen  to  Moscow,  a  distance 
of  six  hundred  miles,  in  presence  of  four  hundred 
thousand  men  in  close  pursuit,  without  one  battalion 
being  broken  or  one  cannon  taken.     A  change  there- 
fore had  plainly  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  contest ; 
the  old  enthusiasm  of  the  Revolution  was  worn  out, 
the  military  array  of  the  empire  had  broken  down ; 
while  its  oppression  had  roused  an  indomitable  spirit 
of  resistance  on  the  other  side,  and  its  antagonists 
had  learned,  in  combating,  to  conquer  it.    The  effects 
of  this  truth  being  perceived,  were  in  the  highest 
degree  important:  Napoleon  lost  confidence  in  his 
troops  and  his  fortune,. and  no  longer  exhibited  those 
daring  strokes  which  had  so  often  in  former  cam- 
paigns crowned  him  with  success;  while  his  marshals 
evinced  that  dread  of  responsibility,  and  nervousness 
about  consequences,  which  are  the  invariable,  attend- 
ants, save  among  those  whom  a  sense  of  duty  sup- 
ports, of  the  secret  anticipation  of  disaster. 

While   these  events  were   taking   place  in   the 
northern  line  of  operations,  the  allied  grand  army  had  Second  ad- 
resumed   the  offensive  on  the  Bohemian  frontier.  Amito?* 
No  sooner  was  Scbwartzenberg  made  aware,  by  the?"d,Dres" 
cessation  of  the  pursuit  of  his  columns,  that  Napoleon 
bad  set  out  in  a  different  direction,  than  he  put  his 
troops  hi  motion,  again  to  threaten  the  Saxon  capital. 
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chap.   On  the  5th  September,  Wittgenstein  crossed  the 
mountains  with  the  right  wing,  and  pushed  his  ad- 


vanced  guard  to  Nollendorf,  and  on  the  following 
Sept.  6.     day  he  reached  Gieshubel ;  while  Ziethen  occupied 
Gross  Koeta,  and  Count  Pahlen  and  Prince  Eugene 
s«pc.  6.     of  Wirtemberg,  who  had  crossed  by  Heppersdorf,  took 
Sept  7.     possession  of  Nentmansdorf.     On  the  day  following, 
Wittgenstein,  continuing  his  march,  occupied  Pima, 
and  his  advanced  posts  again  appeared  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Dresden  ;  Schwartzenberg  himself,  with  bis 
heavily  laden  Austri&ns,  also  approached  the  moun- 
tains in  the  rear  of  the  Russians,  and  on  the  8th 
reached  Aussig,  near  Toeplitz,  while  certain  intelli- 
gence was  received  that  Benningsen,  with  the  Rus- 
sian reserve,  full  sixty  thousand  strong,  was  advan- 
cing by  rapid  strides  from  the  Oder,  and  migbt  be 
expected  on  the  Elbe  before  the  end  of  September. 
This  intelligence  was  accompanied  by  the  opinion 
from  St  Cyr,  that  "  the  system  of  the  enemy  is,  to 
hazard  nothing  on  the  points  where  the  Emperor  is 
ascertained  to  be,  with  the  troops  which  he  always 
brings  along  with  him.     Itmay  be  presumed,  there- 
72.  vict.  a  fore,   that  he  will  undertake  no  operation  against 
,  ^o6qio7?  Dresden  so  long  as  his  Majesty,  with  his  guards,  is 
St  cyr  to    known  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town ;  but 

Napoleon,  ° 

a,  4, 5,      that  he  will  march  against  it  as  soon  as  they  are 

"Ml?.'    withdrawn,  the  great  bulk  of  bis  force  being  concen- 

.  8e  cyr» iy-  trated  within  one  march  of  Dresden,  on  the  passes  of 

397, 405.  r 

Altenberg,  Furstenwalde,  and  Peterswalde.1" 

Napoleon  had  no  sooner  received  this  intelligence 

Napoleon    than  he  took  measures  for  the  concentration  of  his 

offend  In*  tr00P8  on  *he  side  of  Silesia,  by  ordering  Macdonald 

Bohemii.    to  retire  to  Bautzen,  near  which   Poniatowski  m& 

placed,  so  as  to  form  his  right,  while  be  himself 
sept  7.      with  the  guards  set  out  in  the  direction  of  Pirna ; 
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Marmont  was  drawn  back  with  his  corps  to  Dres-  chap. 

L.XXI 

den,  and  a  division,  ten  thousand  strong,  was  sta- 


tioned at  Leipsic  under  Margaron.  The  repeated  1813* 
checks  he  had  received  made  him  feel  the  necessity 
of  contracting  his  circle  of  operations,  and  stationing 
his  generals  at  such  distances  from  the  central  Saxon 
capital,  that  in  a  day  or  two  he  might  be  able,  with 
his  guards  and  reserve,  to  carry  succour  to  any 
quarter  where  their  assistance  might  be  required. 
Meanwhile  the  Russian  army,  in  great  strength,  was 
concentrating  in  the  environs  of  Culm  and  Toeplitz, 
while  the  Austrians  were  coming  up  behind  them, 
though  still  at  a  considerable  distance,  from  the  side 
of  Prague.  The  Emperor  felt  strongly  the  necessity 
of  delivering  some  decisive  blow,  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  difficulties ;  and  immediately  after  he  joined 
Marshal  St  Cyr,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pirna,  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th,  he  had  a  long  conversation 
with  that  able  general,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
admitted,  that  "  he  had  lost  a  brilliant  opportunity 
of  striking  such  a  stroke,  by  halting  the  Young 
Guard  at  Pirna  when  Vandatnme  was  advancing 
to  Culm ; "  but  still  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it 
should  now  be  directed  towards  Blucher  or  Berna- 
dotte,  and  insisted  that  the  grand  allied  army  would 
attempt  nothing  during  his  absence.  Impressed 
with  these  ideas,  which  St  Cyr  in  vain  combated  with 
military  frankness,  he  returned  to  Dresden  the  same  s*Pt.  8. 
night,  meditating  a  great  blow  against  Bernadotte, 
and  consequent  triumphal  entry  into  Berlin;  but 
early  next  morning  he  was  roused  from  his  dream  i  st  c)r, 
of  security,  and  recalled  to  the  advanced  posts  on  the^14^^ 
side  of  Pirna  by  the  sound  of  cannon,  which  an- 72.  Vaud. 

i    176 

nounced  a  formidable  attack  by  the  Russian  vanguard  ' 
in  that  quarter.1 
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centre. 


chap.       Quick  as  lightning,  Napoleon  moved  up  bis  guards 

L-  and  cuirassiers  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  after  it- 

1819.  connoitring  the  enemy's  columns  from  the  heights  of 
He  forote  Gahrnig,  determined  that,  although  the  great  body  of 
Rauian  his  reserves  bad  not  yet  come  up,  it  was  advisable  not 
to  delay  the  attack,  as  by  the  next  day  the  plateau 
which  the  enemy  occupied  would  be  so  strongly 
supported  by  artillery  as  to  be  altogether  unassail- 
able. He,  accordingly,  forthwith  put  his  troops  in 
motion,  and,  aiming  his  movement  against  the  left 
of  the  allied  advanced  guard,  he  directed  the  weight 
of  his  forces  towards  Liebstadt,  whereby  he  threat- 
ened their  communications  with  Toeplitz.  To  avoid 
that  danger,  Wittgenstein  immediatelyVithdrew  bis 
men,  and  joined  Kleist  at  Nollendorf ;  while  at  the 
same  time  Klenau's  Austrians,  who  had  been  pushed 
on  towards  Chemnitz,  retired  to  Marienberg.  The 
arrival  of  Napoleon  was  felt  like  a  shock  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Bohemian  hills.  Satisfied  with  this 
advantage,  Napoleon  retired  to  his  quarters  atDabme, 
where  he  received  from  Ney's  aide-de-camp  the 
whole  details  of  the  disaster  at  Dennewitz.  The 
Emperor  interrogated  him  closely  as  to  all  the  par- 
ticulars, and  explained  in  the  most  lucid  manner  the 
causes  of  the  reverse  to  the  generals  present,  without 
giving  vent  to  any  ill-humour  whatever  against  his 
lieutenant,  but  ascribing  it  all  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  military  art,  which,  he  said,  were  far  from  being 
generally  understood.*     He  had  just  received  the 

*  Napoleon's  conversation  on  this  occasion,  which  is  reported  by  St  Cyr, 
who  was  present,  was  very  remarkable : — "  The  Emperor  interrogated 
the  officer  minutely,  and  entered  with  the  most  impuXuibMemugJhii 
into  the  movements  of  the  different  corps ;  after  which  he  explained*  is 
a  manner  equally  lnckl  and  satisfactory,  the  causes  of  the  reverse,  but 
without  the  slightest  expression  of  ill  humour,  or  any  maniiestsneo  of 
displeasure  at  Ney,  or  any  of  the  generals  engaged.    He  ascribed  nw 
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account  of  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  of  the  cam-   char 

LXXL 

paigD,  and  which  in  the  end  was  attended  with  the 


most  ruinous  effects  to  his  fortunes;  and  he  was  not    1813, 
only  calm  enough  to  discuss  the  subject,  as  he  would  t  St  CjTf 
have  done  the  wars  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  but  hadir-  U9> 
the  magnanimity  to  exculpate  entirely  the  general  73,  '74. 
whose  errors  had  had  no  small  share  in  inducing  it.1 
On  the  following  morning,  at  daybreak,  St  Cyr's 
corps  pursued  its  march,  and  reached  without  oppo- 
sition  the  village  of  Ebersdorf,  on  the  Geyersberg — reaches  the 
the  highest  point  of  the  mountains  between  Saxony  ^^^ 
and  Bohemia;  and  from  the  heights  adjoining  which «•«■»  Aug. 
the  eye  can  discover  a  considerable  expanse  of  the 

whole  to  the  difficulties  of  the  art,  which,  he  said,  were  far  from  being 
generally  known.  He  added,  that  one  day  or  other,  if  he  had  time,  he 
would  write  a  book  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  would  demonstrate  its 
principles  in  a  manner  so  precise  that  they  should  be  within  the  reach 
of  all  military  men,  and  enable  them  to  learn  the  art  of  war  as  they 
learn  any  other  science,  I  (St  Cyr)  replied,  that  it  were  much  to  be 
wished  that  the  experience  of  such  a  man  should  not  be  lost  to  France, 
but  thai  1  had  always  doubted  whether  it  were  practicable  to  form  such 
a  work*  though  if  any  one  could,  it  was  himself;  that  it  seemed  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  longest  experience  or  practice  was 
the  beat  school  for  learning  the  art  of  a  commander ;  that  of  all  the 
generals,  whether  on  our  own  side  or  that  of  our  enemies,  whom  we 
had  seen  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Europe,  in  all  the  long  wars  which 
the  French  Revolution  had  occasioned,  none  appeared  to  have  gained 
by  experience;  and  that  I  did  not  make  any  exception  in  his  own  case, 
as  1  had  always  considered  his  first  campaign  in  Italy  as  liis  cJiefdctwtre 
in  war.  He  said  I  was  right,  and  that,  considering  the  limited  force  he 
then  had  at  his  disposal,  he  regarded  it  as  his  greatest  campaign ;  that 
be  knew  but  one  general  who  had  constantly  gained  by  experience,  and 
that  was  Turenne — whose  great  talents  were  the  result  of  profound 
study,  and  who  had  approached  nearest  to  the  end  which  he  proposed 
to  demonstrate,  if  one  day  he  had  time  to  compose  the  work  which 
he  had  meotioBed.  That  conversation  was  brought  on  by  the  recital 
of  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  of  the  campaign  a  disaster  attended 
with  terrible  effects  to  the  interests  of  many,  and  of  none  so  much  as  him- 
self. He  spoke,  nerertheless,  of  it  as  calmly  as  he  would  have  done  of 
the  affairs  of  China,  or  of  Europe  in  the  preceding  century." — St  Ctb, 
Hutoire  MiHlaire,  ir.  149,  160. 
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chap,   plains  from  Toeplitz  towards  Prague.     No  sooner 
had  the  Emperor  set  foot  on  the  frontier,  than  be 


1813.  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  King  of  Saxony  to 
announce  that  the  enemy  was  thrown  back  into 
Bohemia,  and  then  halted  to  gaze  at  the  prospect 
which  opened  before  him.  Immediately  at  his  feet 
descended  the  rapid  slope  of  the  Geyersberg,  its 
sides,  naked  rocks  or  hanging  woods,  with  the  road, 
which  was  much  cut  up  by  the  retreat  of  the  allied 
troops  from  Dresden,  descending  in  zig-zag  down 
the  steep,  till  it  was  lost  in  the  gulf  at  its  feet 
The  artillery  with  extraordinary  alacrity  threw 
themselves  into  the  hollow,  and  already  the  descent 
of  the  army  had  commenced,  when  the  progress  of 
the  column  was  stopped  by  a  carriage  breaking 
down  in  a  hollow  part  of  the  way ;  Drouot  was  sent 
forward  to  report  on  the  passage,  and  he  stated  that 
it  was  impracticable  till  it  was  repaired.  A  few 
hours  only,  however,  were  required  for  that  purpose, 
and  Napoleon  had  himself  shown,  at  the  passages  of 
» odei.i.  the  Landgrafensberg,  the  evening  before  the  battle  of 
?.7^31Fain'Jena,*  how  quickly  the  most  formidable  obstacles 
st  Cyr,  iv.  of  that  description  yield  to  the  vigorous  exertions 
of  a  skilful  body  of  engineers.1 

St  Cyr  eagerly  pointed  to  the  plain  at  the  foot  of 
Butde-      the  mountain,  where  the  Russian  and  Prussian  army 

d^nd°to  were  to  ^e  seen  *n  great  masses,  deploying,  widening, 
Calm,  or  and  extending,  as  if  in  preparation  for  an  immediate 
heJL  °"  attack.  From  the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  the 
confusion  which  prevailed,  and  the  hurrying  of  officers 
to  and  fro,  it  was  evident  that  they  expected  to»be 
instantly  assailed,  for  which  they  were  little  pre- 
pared, and  that  their  leaders  were  in  great  anxiety 
for  the  result,  as  their  situation  and  the  nature  of 

•  Ante,  v.  748. 
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the  ground  in  their  rear  would  not  admit  of  a  retreat  chap. 

in  presence  of  the  enemy ;  while  a  huge  column  of — 

smoke,  the  agreed  on  signal,  rising  from  the  elevated 
summits  of  the  Millerschauer,  the  highest  point  of 
the  range,  told  to  the  whole  north  of  Bohemia  that 
the  dreaded  invasion  of  the  Franks  had  commenced. 
Prince  Constantine's  reserve  of  the  guards  were  the 
first  in  position,  next  Wittgenstein's  Russians,  and 
Kleist's  Prussians,  formed  in  close  array,  but  still 
there  was  no  appearance  of  the  Austrians  ;  and  St 
Cyr  strongly  urged  the  Emperor  to  hasten  the  at- 
tack, when  his  whole  forces  were  at  hand,  and  the 
Russians  and  Prussians,  in  a  position  from  which 
they  could  not  recede,  stood  alone  exposed  to  his 
blows.  Napoleon,  who,  from  the  elevated  position 
which  he  occupied,  beheld  every  rank,  almost  every 
man,  in  the  hostile  array,  remained  with  the  tele- 
scope at  his  eye,  intently  gazing  on  the  enemy  for 
above  an  hour ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  said, 
"  I  will  not  attack  the  enemy  in  that  position — but 
cautiously  conceal  my  intention :  let  the  engineers 
continue  to  repair  the  road  to-day  and  to-morrow ; 
and  suffer  every  one  to  rest  in  the  belief  that  we  are 
to  have  a  great  battle  ;  if  you  are  attacked  on  the 
mountain,  I  will  support  you."  So  saying,  he  re- Sept.  u. 
turned  to  Pirna  much  dejected  at  the  failure  of  his 
designs,  and  the  day  after  re-entered  Dresden;  having1  stcyr,iv. 
thereby  lost  the  only  opportunity  which  presented  it- f^',  u!8* 
self  during  the  campaign,  of  engaging  on  favourable  q£u  l 
terms  the  Russians  and  Prussians  when  detached276/277- 
frgin  the  Austrians.1 

St  Cyr's  sinister  presentments  were  not  long  of  being 
verified ;  no  sooner  were  the  Allies  aware,  by  the  ces-  The  AiUer 
sation  of  the  advance,  that  Napoleon  was  no  longer S^stcrr 
on  the  summit  of  the  Erzgebirge,  than  they  again  re-when  the 
sumed  at  all  points  their  offensive  movement.  WittwSST 
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chap,   genstein  ascended  directly  towards  NoUendorf ;  sad 
two  regiments  of  Russian  hussars  attacked,  with  oat 


18 13*  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  other  troops,  the  French 
division  of  Dumonceau  on  the  summit  of  the  moon- 
tain,  cut  to  pieces  one  battalion,  made  prisoners  of 
another,  and  forced  back  the  whole  to  Peterewalde, 
with  tiie  loss  of  above  fifteen  hundred  men,  which 
compelled  St  Cyr  to  draw  back  his  whole  corps  to 
Gieshubel.  Meanwhile  Napoleon  was  busied  with 
orders  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Elbe 
at  Pirna,  and  the  formation  of  a  great  series  of  re- 
doubts around  it,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  army 
from  one  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  the  other ;  as  also  in- 
trenchments  on  a  large  scale  near  Gieshubel,  to  bar 
the  entrance  from  Bohemia  in  that  quarter.  Every 
thing  announced  a  resolution  to  hold  by  the  Elbe  to 
the  last  extremity,  and,  without  resuming  the  offen- 
sive to  any  considerable  degree  at  any  one  point, 
to  maintain  that  line  as  long  as  possible,  and  take 
advantage  of  any  errors  the  enemy  might  commit  in 
their  operations  on  an  immense  circumference  around 
it.  During  all  this  time,  however,  the  troops,  parched 
on  the  inhospitable  summits  of  the  Erzgebirge,  were 
starving ;  the  few  villages  which  were  to  be  met  with 
in  those  elevated  regions,  devastated  by  the  triple  pas- 
sage of  armies  over  them,  were  entirely  laid  waste : 
so  universal  was  the  destruction,  that  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  and  only  by  repairing  a  ruin,  that 
quarters  were  got  for  the  Emperor  himself  in  the  pa- 
rish manse  at  Breitenau ;  the  conscripts,  stretched  on 
1  odei.  i.  the  cold  ground,  had  no  protection  against  the  frosty 
277,279.  nights  and  frigid  dews  of  autumn,1  nor  was  Iheir 
333/  *  satisfaction  increased  by  beholding  their  adversaries 
167^68?  comfortably  encamped  in  the  rich  plains  of  Calm 
Und.  166.  an<i  Tceplitz,  and  hearing  the  joyous  sound  of  the 
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femx-de-ioie  which  announced  the  universal  trans-   chap. 

LXXI 

port  of  the  allied  troops  at  the  victory  of  Denne- 


wite.  18,s- 

No  sooner  was  Napoleon  informed  that  the  Allies 
were  again  threatening  St  Cyr,  and  of  the  check  ex*  Napoleon 
perienced  by  Dumonceau,  than  he  hastened,  at  the**"""". 

*  *  »  *  tarns  to  the 

head  of  a  powerful  body  of  his  guards  and  cuirassiers,  frontier,  and 
to  the  frontier,  and  suddenly  approaching  Peters-  2^ e 
walde,  fell  unexpectedly  with  superior  forces  on  a  ^  1&* 
considerable  body  of  the  enemy's  horse,  which  was 
defeated,  and  Colonel  Blucher,  son  of  the  marshal, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  made  prisoner.     On  this 
occasion  the  Emperor  altered  his  line  of  attack :  it 
was  against  the  enemy's  right,  and  ascending  the 
course  of  the  Elbe,  that  his  columns  were  directed  ;  ^  17. 
in  consequence,  he  found  the  roads  every  where  pass- 
able, and  the  enemy  were  without  difficulty  thrown 
back   into  the  Bohemian  plain.     There,  however, 
they  stood  firm,  and  took  a  position  in  the  level, 
ready  to  give  battle.     The  opportunity  of  striking  a 
blow  with  advantage  had  been  lost :  great  part  of 
the  allied  army  were  now  assembled,  above  seventy 
thousand  strong,  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains.   Ziethen,  with  their  advanced  guard,  occupied 
a  wood  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  Wittgenstein  was  in '  Bout 
Culm,  Colloredo  on  the  heights  of  Striege  wicz*  in  itsstCjrjir. 
neighbourhood,  and  Kleist  at  Siberschen:  the  Rus-*£?'  j.71' 
sian  and  Prussian  guards  in  reserve  between  Culm  339/ 
and  Tceplitz.1 

Every  thing  seemed  to  presage  a  decisive  battle, 
and  the  soldiers  in  both  armies  expected  it.    Never-  views  of 
theless,  the  crisis  passed  over  with  nothing  more the  °PP08ite 
than  some  sharp  affairs  of  advanced  guards.    In  truth,  tbia  period. 
the   generals  on  both  sides  were  desirous  to  avoid 
such  an  extremity;  it  was  obviously  for  the  interest 
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chap,   of  the  Allies  to  postpone  any  general  engagement 
till  the  arrival  of  Benningsen's  reserve  had  added 


1813.    gixty  thousand  fresh  troops  to  their  arms ;  and  Na- 
poleon was  desirous  not  to  descend  with  the  bulk  of 
his  forces  into  the  Bohemian  plain,  both  because 
retreat  in  case  of  disaster  was  difficult  back  again 
over  the  mountains,  and  because  he  still  thought  that 
it  was  on  the  side  of  Berlin  or  Silesia  that  the  de- 
cisive blow  was  to  be  struck,  and  that  some  unguarded 
movement  on  the  side  of  the  allied  generals  would 
1  st  Cjr,    soon  enable  him  to  deliver  it  with  advantage.    He 
m/v'aad.  had  no  fixed  plan,  but  was  on  the  look-out  for  bis 
1 179.       opportunity,  and  he  saw  clearly  it  was  not  to  be 
79.  '    '   found  on  the  side  of  Bohemia.1  * 

Desirous,  however,  not  to  depart   for  Dresden 

Aflkir  of     without  having  accomplished  something  worthy  of 

Noiien.      his  renown,  and  which  might  check  the  Allies  from 

which  the   renewing  their  incursions  during  his   absence,  he 

wo»ted.are  ordered,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  a  partial 

descent  into  tljp  plain  and  attack  on  the  enemy's 

position.     Zeithen,  who  held  the  post  at  the  foot  of 

the  descent,  was  dislodged,  and  driven  back  towards 

Culm  by  Mouton  Duvernet,  and  Arbesau  was  carried. 

Napoleon  himself,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his 

advanced  guard,  descended  to  Dodnitz,  at  the  foot 

of  the  declivity,  where  he  eagerly  reconnoitred  the 

position  and  strength  of  the  enemy.     An  obscure 

haze  concealed  the  greater  part  of  the  hostile  columns ; 

even  the  chapel  of  Culm  could  not  be  discerned  through 

the  mist,  when  suddenly  a  terrible  cannonade  loudly 

*  "  Yesterday  I  made  a  reconnoissance  to  ascertain  the  force  and 
position  of  the  enemy ;  and  although  the  debouche  of  Peterswalde  vat 
favourable  for  artillery,  the  declivities  being  gentle,  the  position  of  the 
enemy  did  not  permit  me  to  attack  him.  I  have  resolved  therefore  to 
hold  to  the  system  of  va  et  vient,  and  to  await  my  opportunity."— Na- 
poleon to  St  Cyr,  l&th  September  1813.     St  Cyr,  iv.  421. 
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re-echoed  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  burst    chap. 
forth  oh  the  right  and  left;  numerous   batteries,  - 


placed  on  the  heights  on  either  side,  concealed  by    1818# 
the  woods  and  fog,  sent  a  storm  of  bullets  down 
on  the  advancing  columns ;  while  the  Russians  in 
front  resuming  the  offensive,  with  loud  shouts  re- 
turned to  the  charge.  .  Napoleon  quickly  retired  to 
the  heights,  but   the  column  which  had  advanced 
into  the  plain  did  not  escape  without  very  serious 
loss.     Colloredo  turned  their  left,  and  regained  Ar- 
besau  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  Meerfeldt,  on  the 
right,  moved  direct  from  Aussig  on  Nollendorf,  so 
as  to  threaten  their  retreat,  while  Wittgenstein  and 
Zeithen  fiercely  assailed  their  rear.     A  thick  fog, 
which  prematurely  brought  on  the  darkness  of  night,'  v»ud.  l 
alone  saved  the  whole  division,  which  had  descended  \H\  ^jjjj] 
into  the  plain,  from  total  destruction  ;  but  as  it  was,  78> 79- 
they  did  not  regain  the  mountains  without  the  loss  282, 284. 
of  an  eagle,  three  guns,  and  twelve  hundred  prisoners, 33°' li* 
besides  an  equal  number  killed  and  wounded.1 

Convinced  by  the  view  he  had  now  obtained  of  the 
positions  and  strength  of  the  enemy,  that  nothing  Napoleon 
was  to  be  made  of  an  attack  on  the  side  of  Bohemia,  mVches. 

'again  against 

and  conceiving  that  the  Allies  were  so  situated  and  Biucher. 
scattered,  that  they  could  not  make  any  formidable 
attack  on  the  French  position  on  the  mountains,  at 
least  for  some  days,*  Napoleon  returned  to  Pima, 
and  from  thence  to  Dresden.   After  a  few  hours'  rest  sept  21. 
there,  he  continued  his  march  with  his  guards  and 

*  On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  when  the  mist  had  cleared  away,  Na- 
poleon ascended  an  eminence,  and  long  gazed  through  his  telescope  at 
the  columns  of  the  enemy.  "  All  that  I  can  see,*'  said  he  td  Berthier, 
"  forms  perhaps  two  corps  of  60,000  men — they  will  require  more  than 
one  day  before  they  can  unite  and  attack.  Let  us  return  to  Pima.1'— . 
JPaik,  ii.  334. 

VOL.  IX.  2  L 
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chap.   cuirassiers  across  the  Elbe,  to  check  the  incursions 

-  of  Blucher,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  Emperors 

1813%    absence,  was  now  driving  Maedonald  before  him,  and 
Sept.  22.    had  already  occupied  Bautzen  and  extended  himself 
along  the  line  of  the  Spree.  Napoleon  arrived  in  front 
of  the  enemy,  whose  advanced  posts  were  in  the 
wood  of  Hartau.    He  immediately  mounted  on  hone- 
back,  and  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  village  of  Goldbach  became  the  prey  of  the  flames. 
1  Fab,  ii.   That  night  the  Emperor  slept  at  a  miserable  hamlet 
i.287, 288!  near  Hartau,  with  only  a  part  of  his  guards  around 

cTnq.^xiH.  ^m  '  *^e  greater  Part>  enable  to  bear  up  against  the 
no,  in.  incessant  fatigue  of  so  many  marches  and  counter- 

m 

marches,  which  led  to  nothing,  had  fallen  behind.1 
The  utmost  melancholy  prevailed  at  his  head- 
Beiarnt  tn  quarters.    The  campaign  seemed  endless j  the  troops, 
with?**^  worn   out   by  incessant  fatigue  and   the  severest 
factingury  privations,  had  lost  much  of  their  former  spirit; 
10*        fatigue,   sickness,   and   the    sword   of  the  enemy, 
had  in  an  extraordinary  degree  thinned  their  ranks; 
and    the  generals  could  not  conceal  from   them- 
selves,  that  the   French   army,  daily  hemmed  in 
within  a  more  contracted  circle,  and  diminishing  in 
numbers,  was  no  longer  able  to  resume  the  offensive 
with  a  prospect  of  success  at  any  point.     On  the 
following  day,  the  Emperor  seamed,  what  was  must 
unusual  to  him,  a  prey  to  indecision :  Bluchers  army 
was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle*  but  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  attack  him ;  and  after  remaining  under  arms 
for  the  whole  forenoon,  galloped  at  ten  in  the  evening 
towards  Neustadt,  where  a  body  of  Austrians  and 
Russians,  under  General  Neipperg,  was  engaged  in  s 
skirmish  with  Lauriston,  previous  to  their  retiring 
into  Bohemia.     Next  day,  feeling  himself  too  weak 
to  resume  the  offensive  in  any  direction,  he  retaraei 
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to  Dresden ;  and,  being  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  chap. 
contracting  bis  circle  of  operations,  withdrew  Mac- 


donald's  army  to  Weissig,  within  two  leagues  of  that    *313. 
capital,  thereby  in  effect  abandoning  tbe  whole  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe  to  tbe  Allies.     On  the  morning  of  Sept.  24. 
that  day  there  was  a  dreadful  storm,  accompanied 
with  load  peals  of  thunder :  an  unusual  circumstance '  odd.  i. 

*87    289 

so  late  in  the  season,  and  when  the  chill  of  winter  jon^  ir.  ' 
was  already  felt ;  which,  combined  with  tbe  state  of  .I3]-  *•"' 

*  '  *  n.335,886, 

the  Emperor's  fortunes,  was  deemed  by  many  omi-  Bout.  88. 
ncros  of  his  fall.1 

While  these  indecisive  but  important  operations 
were  going  on  in  Saxony  and  on  the  Bohemian  fron-  Putinm 
tier,  a  serious  partisan  warfare  had  sprung  up  in  the  tor™ 'of 
rear  of  the  French  army  towards  Leipsic  and  West- tHe  Prench- 
phalia.     Secure  in  their  mountain  stronghold  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  allied  sovereigns  wisely  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  their  great  superiority  in  light  horse,  to 
threaten  the  French  communications,  and  seize  their 
convoys  on  the  roads  to  the  Rhine.    With  this  view, 
Scbwartzenberg  advanced  Klenau's  corps  to  Frey-  Sept.  10. 
berg,  where  he  made  four  hundred  prisoners ;  from 
whence  Thielman,  with  three  thousand  horse,  was 
detached  to  scour  the  country  towards  Leipsic,  while 
Mensdorf,  with  two  thousand,  beset  the  road  from 
Dresden  and  Torgau  towards  that  city.     Thielman 
at    first  had  considerable    success*     He   attacked 
and   destroyed,  near  Weissenfels,  a  large  convoy  ^pt,  n 
of  ammunition  destined  for  the  use  of  the  grand 
army;  made  prisoners  five  hundred  men  in  Merse*  s«pt.  is. 
berg,  and  spread  alarm  through  the  whole  of  western 
Saxony.     Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  however,  now  took 
the  field  with  eight  thousand  chasseurs  a  chevalend 
cavalry  of  the  guard,  and  coming  up  with  Thielman, 

Merseberg,  defeated  him  with  considerable  loss,  s«Pt.  24. 
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chap,    and  obliged  him  to  retire  towards  Zwickau,  after 

LXXL  

■  abandoning  his  prisoners.     This  check,  however,  had 

1813.    no  0ther  effect  than  that  of  calling  forth  Platoff,  who 

Sept.  26.  issued  from  Bohemia  with  seven  thousand  Cossacks 
and  Austrian  horse,  two  days  after,  and  directing  his 

Sept  28.  march  to  Altenberg,  where  Lefebvre  Desnouettes  lay, 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  impending  danger,  at* 
tacked  him  with  such  vigour,  that  he  was  quickly 
driven  back  to  Zeitz.  The  French  general,  however, 
was  effecting  his  retreat  by  echelon  in  good  order, 
while  still  pressed  by  Platoff  in  rear,  when  he  was 

»  Lond.      attacked  by  Thielman,  who  had  rallied  after  his  check, 

Bwt.!84a   an<*  totally  defeated  with  the  loss  of  five  guns  and 
85.  vict.  et  fifteen  hundred  prisoners ;  a  blow  the  more  sensibly 
112?' *" "  felt,  that  it  fell  on  some  of  the  best  corps  of  cavalry 
in  the  French  army.1 

Operations  of  a  still  more  important  character 
Commence,  were  undertaken  at  the  same  period  by  the  army  of 
Sof thethe  Prince-Royal  in  the  north  of  Germany.   Slowly 
Wittenberg,  advancing  forward  after  his  important  victory  atDen- 
newitz,  Bernadotte  at  length  moved  his  headquarters, 
a  week  after  the  battle,  to  Coswig,  in  the  direction 
Sept.  15.    of  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  15th  he  had  got  as  far 
as  Zerbst,  while  his  vanguard  was  at  Dessau  on 
the  Elbe.      Bulow,  meanwhile,  laid  siege  to  Wit- 
Sept.  24.    tenberg.    The  operations  were  pushed  forward  with 
great  vigour,  and  on  the  24th  the  suburbs  were  car- 
ried ;  under  cover  of  a  heavy  bombardment,  which  set 
the  town  on  fire  in  many  different  places,  the  second 
parallel  was  opened ;  and  every  thing  announced  that, 
if  not  relieved,  it  could  not  hold  out  for  any  consider- 
able time.     Ney,  who  commanded  now  only  two 
corps,  not  numbering  above  fifty  thousand  comba- 
tants, (Oudinot's  corps  having  been  dissolved,  and  its 
remains  incorporated  with  the  two  others  since  the 


J 
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disaster  of  Denne  wi  tz,)  was  in  no  condition  to  raise  the   chap. 

LXXI 

siege ;  and  a  movement  which  he  made  from  Torgau, 


to  clear  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  of  some  of  the  al-    1818- 
lied  parties  who  had  begun  to  infest  it,  had  no  other '  Bone,  so, 
effect  but  to  make  them  withdraw  within  the  tfo-du-c^^J[l 
pont  at  Dessau,  which  he  did  not  feel  himself  in  suf-109»  no- 
ficient  strength  to  attack.1 

Meanwhile  Chernicheff,  with  more  than  his  wonted 
boldness  and  address,  carried  the  partizan  warfare,  Great  inc. 
with  the  most  signal  success,  into  the  heart  of  West-XrnLdr 
phalia.     Detached  with  three  thousand  horse  from'*??**- 

poalia* 

the  army  of  the  north,  this  indefatigable  leader 
crossed  the  Elbe  at  Dessau,  and  pushing  with  great 
celerity  across  Germany,  reached  Cassel,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  in  the  end  of 
September.  Jerome,  with  the  few  troops  which  *p».  30, 
the  necessities  of  the  Emperor  had  left  him  for  the 
defence  of  his  capital,  made  a  precipitate  retreat 
without  firing  a  shot ;  and  Chernicheff  immediately 
made  his  entry  into  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  Cos- 
sacks, amidst  the  vociferous  applause  of  the  people, 
and  proclaimed  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia.  Symptoms  of  insurrection  against  the 
French  authorities  were  immediately  manifested  ; 
the  students  flocked  in  hundreds  to  be  enrolled  in 
battalions  of  volunteers ;  crowds  assembled  in  the 
streets  loudly  demanding  arms,  and  the  flame  rapidly 
spread  into  all  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood.  But 
the  Russian  commander,  being  destitute  of  infantry 
and  artillery,  was  unable  to  maintain  the  advanced 
position  which  he  had  gained ;  and,  after  remaining 
in  the  capital  a  week,  he  was  obliged,  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  considerable  body  of  French  troops,  to 
evacuate  it  and  retire  across  the  Elbe.   He  regained 
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chap,  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  however,  as  he  had 

LXXI 

effected  his  advance,  without  losing  a  man,  taking 


1813.    with  jjjm  m  triumph  the  stores  of  the  arsenal,  the 
royal  horses  and  carriages,  and  an  immense  store  of 
booty  beneath  the  saddles  of  his  Cossacks.     But  the 
moral  effect  of  this  blow  far  exceeded  these  preda- 
tory gains :  the  brother  of  Napoleon  had  been  put 
to  flight  from  his  capital,   his  dethronement  pro- 
nounced and  all  but  effected,  by  a  foreign  partizan ; 
and  a   dangerous  example  given  to  the  world  of 
the  facility   with  which  these  oppressive  military 
thrones,  destitute  of  all  support  from  the  interests 
or  affections  of  the  people,  might  be  swept  from  the 
earth  the  moment  the  military  power  which  npheld 
them  was  overturned.     The  effect,  accordingly,  of 
Sept.  27.    this  stroke  was  soon  felt  through  the  whole  north  of 
Germany :  already  a  Saxon  battalion  had  come  over 
from  the  camp  of  Marshal  Ney  to  that  of  the  Prince- 
Royal  ;  the  remainder  was  only  prevented  by  their 
1  Fain,  ii.    personal  regard  for  their  sovereign,  and  the  ener- 
Bou't.384*  Seiic  appeals  which  he  made  to  their  military  honour, 
85.    vict  from  following  the  example;  and  more  than  one 
xxii.  1 13.  Westphalian  battalion,  after  the  surrender  of  Cas- 
182  183.  6e'>  to°k  the  first  opportunity  of  passing  over  from 
their   fugitive   monarch   to   the  ranks   of  German 
freedom.1 

Operations  also  of  minor  importance,  but  still  of 
operations  great  local  interest,  had,  during  the  same  period,  taken 
^^^  place  on  the  Lqwer  Elbe.     The  forces  there  were 
den  on  the  very  nearly  matched :  Davoust  having  above  thirty 
'thousand  men  under  his  command  at   Hamburg, 
and  Walmoden  thirty-five  thousand  on  the  outside  of 
ite  walls.    Neither  party,  for  some  time  after  hosti- 
lities were  resumed,  made  any  considerable  more- 
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merits;  but  at  length  Da voust  issued  forth  on  the   chap. 

LXXX 

right  bank  of  the  Elbe  and  moved  towards  Berlin. 


Lauenberg  was  early  attacked  by  a  battalion  of  French    18I*° 
infantry,  and  the  partizan  corps  of  Juteon  expelled.  Aug.  19. 
Walmoden,  whose  forces  wereinjudirfously  scattered, 
had  not  troops  adequate  at  any  one  point  to  restrain 
the  enemy ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  was  - 
compelled,  though  superior  in  numbers  upon   the 
whole,  to  fall  back  towards  Grabow,   leaving  his 
right  wing,  composed  of  Swedes  under  Vegesack, 
seriously  endangered.     Davoust's  instructions,  how- 
ever,  were   to  await  the  result  of  Oudinot's  ad- 
vance at  that  period  to  Berlin ;  and  he  remained, 
therefore,  inactive  at   Schwerin,  till  the  defeat  of 
Gros-Beeren  having  rendered  the  projected  combined 
movement  against  the  Prussian  capital  impossible,  Aug.  soth. 
he  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the  Elbe.     In '  Bout  85, 

87    Vict  fit 

doing  so,  the  Danes  under  his  command  separated  c0Dq.  xxu. 
from  the  French,  the  former  retiring  to  Lubeck,  and^M4, 
the  latter  to  the  lines  in  front  of  Hamburg.1  lse,  187. 

Though  this  sortie  of  the  French  from  Hamburg 
was  attended  with  no  material  results,  and,  by  leading  Walmoden 
to  the  dislocation  of  the  French  and  Danish  forces,  p^ncl'di-0 
was  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  their  ranks,  yet ™°n 

Pecheux. 

it  opened  the  eyes  of  the  allied  generals  to  the  neces- 
sity of  strengthening  the  force  which  observed  the 
enemy's  operations  in  that  quarter.  With  this  view, 
twenty  thousand  of  the  land  wehr  of  Mecklenburg  and 
Swedish  Pomerania  were  called  out,  who  did  good 
service,  by  rendering  disposable  a  much  larger  por- 
tion of  Walmoden's  regular  forces  than  he  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  bring  into  the  field.  The  bene* 
ficial  effects  of  this  arrangement  were  soon  conspicu- 
ous.    One  of  his  light  squadrons,  which  scoured  the 
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chap,  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  having  intercepted  a  despatch 
from  the  French  marshal  to  the  governor  of  Magde- 


1813-    burg,   in  which    he    announced   his    intention   of 
dispatching  the  division  Pecheux  from  Hamburg  to 
reinforce  the  garrison  of  that  fortress — which  was 
threatened  with  a  siege  after  the  rout  of  Dennewitz 
-—the  Prussian  general  immediately  took  measures 
to  intercept  and  destroy  it.     For  this  purpose,  leav- 
ing Vegesack,  with  the  Swedes  and  landwehr  of 
Mecklenburg,  in  the  environs  of  Schwerin  to  observe 
Davoust,  he  himself  set  out  with  the  flower  of  his 
army,  sixteen  thousand  strong,  for  Doernitz,  where, 
with  surprising  celerity,  he  had  thrown  a  bridge  of 
boats  across  the  Elbe,  and  having  crossed  the  river, 
came  up  with  Pecheux,  who  had  six  thousand  men 
tod  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  at  the  village  of  Goerda, 
.Sept.  i6.  near  Dannenberg.     There  the  French  were  speedily 
assailed  by  forces  twice  as  numerous  as  their  own, 
and    totally    defeated ;    the    general   and  eighteen 
hundred  men  made  prisoners ;  the  whole  guns  and 
caissons    taken,   and   twelve    hundred    killed  and 
-wounded  ;  while  the   Allies  lost   only  eight  hun- 
dred men.      Having  gained  this  brilliant  success, 
Walmoden  instantly  recrossed  the  Elbe  to  oppose 
1  vict  et    Davoust,  who  was  greatly  superior  to  the  forces  left 
mq  n  5 l  to  °^serve  h*m  5  an(*  with  such  secrecy  and  skill  were 
Bout.  88,   the  operations  conducted,  that  be  was  back,  like  the 
187, 1*88!'  Consul  Nero  in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  before  the 

enemy  were  aware  of  his  absence.1 
Reasons         Matters  had  now  arrived  at  that  pass  with  Napo- 
whichnow  ]eon,  that  a  change  of  position,  and  an  alteration  of 
change  of  his  line  of  action,  had  become  indispensable.    With 

^Vb^Nt-  e<lual  JU(Jgment  and  ability,  he  had  taken  every  pos- 
poieon.      sible  advantage  of  the  fortified  line  of  the  Elbe;  and,by 


1813. 
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means  of  the  skilful  use  of  his  bridges  over  that  river,   crap. 
and  his  interior  line  of  communications,  he  had  long,  - 
with  inferior  forces,  maintained  his  ground  in  the 
heart  of  Germany.    By  so  doing,  he  had  preserved 
his  ascendancy  over  the  states  of  the  Rhenish  confe- 
deracy longer  than  in  any  other  way  could  have  been 
practicable,  and  kept  at  bay  forces  of  the  Allies,  by 
which,  under  any  other  system  of  operations,  he 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  crushed.    But  the 
time  had  now  arrived  when  this  defensive  system 
could  no  longer  be  maintained.     Rich  as  the  agricul- 
tural productions  of  Saxony  are,  they  were  by  this 
time  entirely  consumed  by  the  enormous  multitudes 
of  men  and  horses  who  had  so  long  been  quartered 
on  its  territory ;  and  the  contracted  circle  within 
which,  on  all  sides,  the  French  armies  now  stood, 
rendered  it  totally  impossible  for  any  further  subsist- 
ence to  be  extracted  from  the  soil ;  while  the  increas- 
ing audacity  and  strength  of  the  allied  cavalry  made 
any  supply  from  the  rear  to  the  last  degree  precarious. 
Not  only  had  all  the  towns  and  villages  around 
Dresden  been  long  ago  exhausted  by  the  triple  scourge 
of  quartering,  pillage,  and  contributions,  but  the 
forage  was  every  where  totally  consumed,  the  stack- 
yards emptied,  the  houses  burnt  or  in  ruins ;  while  the 
fields  of  potatoes  in  the  rural  districts,  in  some  cases 
ten  times  turned  over  in  search  of  food,  told  to  what 
shifts  the  countless  swarms  of  troops,  of  all  nations,  by 
whom  they  had  been  trodden,  had  been  reduced.*  On 

*  "  Not  a  vestige  of  forage  was  to  be  got  for  the  horses.  The  fron- 
tier villages  were  all  in  ruins.  All  the  houses  not  built  of  stone  were 
torn  to  pieces  for  the  fires  of  the  bivouacs.'  All  the  environs  bore  the 
impress  of  the  ravages  of  war.  The  earth  in  the  fields,  which  had  been 
ten  times  turned  over,  was  again  carefully  searched  for  the  few  potatoes 
which  might  have  escaped  the  eye  of  former  plunder." — Temmn  Ocw* 
9,  in  Odelbben,  ii.  278. 
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chap,   the  small  town  of  Pirna,  already  reduced  to  despair  by 
LXXT-   previous  exactions,  the  crushing  burden  of  six  thou- 
l813-    sand  rations  a-day  was  imposed  m  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember; while  such  were  the  necessities  or  cupidity 
of  the  soldiers,  when  quartered  in  the  Tillages  be- 
tween it  and  Dresden,  that  not  only  were  the  wooden 
crosses,  erected  by  the  piety  of  former  ages  over  the 
places  of  interment,  torn  up  and  burned  for  firewood, 
but  the  graves  themselves  were  opened,  the  coffins 
J  Tlmoin    broken  and  dragged  up,  the  bones  and  corpses  scattered 
1^*197."' about,  the  very  shrouds  and  dead-clothes  they  con- 
Odei.i.268,  tained,  with  the  garlands  of  flowers  found  on  once 

269  278. 

sttyr,  in  loved  hearts,  seized  by  avaricious  hands,  and  sold  to 
177, 178.  tjie  iiii8creants  who  followed  the  army  to  profit  by  its 
excesses.1 
Deplorable  as  was  the  condition  of  the  troops  in  the 
Deplorable  environs  of  Dresden,  from  the  total  ruin  of  the  conn- 
the  French  try,  and  the  excessive  privations  to  which  they  were 
inDreiden >,  exposed,  their  lot  was  enviable  compared  to  that  of 
the  for-     a  great  part  of  the  soldiers  who  were  accumulated  in 


thTEibe.  ti*e  towns.  The  latter  had  warmth  and  lodging  in- 
deed, but  they  were  often  dearly  purchased  amidst 
the  accumulated  horrors  of  famine,  contagion,  and 
mortality.  The  immense  number  of  wounded  who 
had  been  brought  into  the  hospitals  of  that  city  since 
the  campaign  recommenced,  had  not  only  filled  all 
the  public  establishments,  but  a  great  number  of  pri- 
vate houses,  with  the  sick  and  the  maimed ;  and  al- 
though death  had  fearfully  thinned  their  ranks,  often 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  a-day,  yet  fifteen  thou- 
sand were  still  heaped  together  in  such  a  state  of 
misery  as  to  engender  the  never-failing  accompani- 
ment of'  huftian  woe,  a  typhus  fever  of  the  most 
malignant  kind.  In  this  state  of  wretchedness  they 
were  when  the  general  retreat  of  the  army  from 
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Silesia  and  the  Bohemian  frontier,  in  the  end  of  chap. 

LXXL 

September/  suddenly  filled  the  city  with  thirty  thou-* 


sand  fresh  troops,  besides  twice  as  many  quartered    1818, 
in  the  environs,  Upwards  of  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
in  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable  destitution.     The 
accumulation  of  men  and  horses  in  a  narrow  space, 
and  consequent  spread  of  contagion,  were  then  pro- 
digiously augmented.      In   vain   the   most  severe 
orders  were  issued  by  the  Emperor— one  in  particular,  Orders  of 
that  every  tenth  marauder  should  be  shot — to  arrest  ****•  5a 
the  progress  of  disbanding  and  wandering  on  the 
part  of  the  troops  ;  the  necessities  of  their  situation, 
the  confusion  which  prevailed,  the  thirst  for  gain 
and  enjoyment,  with  the  continual  prospect  of  death 
before  their  eyes,  rendered  the  men  utterly  indifferent 
to  all  such  precautions.*     The  distribution  of  rations 
of  meat  had  become  rare;  those  of  bread  were  re- 
duced  a  half,  and  nearly  the  whole  army,  with  the 
exception  of  the  guards,  were  compelled  to  forage 
individually  for  their  own  subsistence.     This  system, 
which  did  admirably  well  as  long  as  the  French 
armies  were  continually  advancing,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  victory,  to  hitherto  untouched  fields  of  plun- 
der, told  against  them  with  crushing  but  well- deserved  »  odd.  a. 
severity,  now  that  they  were  thrown  back  by  defeat^ 197' 
upon  the  exhausted  theatre  of  former  devastation.1  ocuiaire. 

*  "  The  recent  movement*  of  the  grand  army  had  entirely  exhausted 
the  last  resources  of  the  country ;  and  the  soldier,  having  no  longer 
the  excitement  of  combats  to  distract  his  misery,  felt  it  the  more  keenly. 
To  all  verbal  complaints  on  this  head,  the  answer  always  was,  *  Cause 
the  commissary  to  be  shot,  and  you  will  want  for  nothing.9  To  the 
written  reclamations  an  invitation  was  given  to  apply  for  orders  or  de- 
corations, being  more  easy  to  supply  than  bread.  At  this  moment,  the 
Emperor  sent  a  decree  by  which  the  town  of  Pirna,  at  that  moment  set 
the  lowest  point  of  misery  itself,  should  furnish  us  with  six  thousand 
rations  of  bread  a  day."— St  Ct&,  iv.  178. 
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chap.   It  was  the  counterpart  of  the  compulsory  retreat  by 
—  the  wasted  line  of  the  Smolensko  road. 


1813.  Often  a  hundred  men  were  crowded  together  in 
Dreadful  ef-  huts  intended  only  for  a  single  family,  and  that  of 
tta^uuses  the  humblest  rank  ;  men  and  horses,  soldiers  and 
Fw^h  marauders,  camp-followers  and  prostitutes,  were 
army.  shut  up  together,  half  famished,  and  eagerly  snatch- 
ing from  each  other  the  plunder  which  they  had 
wrenched  from  the  miserable  inhabitants.  Even  the 
hospitals  of  the  insane  had  been  seized  on  for  Ipdging, 
and  the  lunatics  turned  out  without  the  slightest 
means  of  subsistence,  in  pursuance  of  Napoleon's  in- 
human order,  "  to  turn  out  the  mad."  *  The 
wonted  spirit  of  the  soldiers  was'  entirely  broken  by 
the  sombre  aspect  and  protracted  fatigues  of  the 
campaign,  and,  above  all,  the  exhausting  marches  and 
countermarches  which  came  to  no  result.  Their  dis- 
content broke  out  in  open  murmurs,  and  their  de- 
spondency exhaled  in  bitter  and  graphic  terms  in  their 
correspondence  with  their  relations  in  France,  great 
part  of  which  was  taken  by  the  partizan  corps  in  the 
rear,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.f  It  may 
be  conceived  how  the  bonds  of  discipline  were  re- 
laxed, how  the  progress  of  contagion  was  accelerated, 

*  "  Depuis  plusieurs  mois  il  y  avail  a  Sonnenstein,  prfes  de  Pima,  une 
maison  de  sant6  pour  les  insenses.  Le  14  Sept.  elle  fut  tout  a  coup 
evacuee  et  convertie  en  une  forteresse.  Le  directeur  de  1  etabtisse- 
ment  obtenait  pour  toute  response  du  chef  supreme,  '  Qu*bn  chasse 
les  fous.1  Le  major  charg6  de  prendre  possession  du  chateau,  rendit 
encore  plus  dure  par  la  rigeur  du  mesures  qu'il  prit,  Texecutton  de 
cet  act  de  violence." — Odeleben,  Temoin  Oculaire,  ii.  200. 

f  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  extracts :— "  Two  years  in  succes- 
sion of  such  torments  exceed  the  limits  of  human  strength.*'  Another, 
—"  I  am  worn  out  with  this  life  ;  continually  exposed  to  fatigue  and 
danger,  without  any  appearance  of  a  termination."  A  third, — "  Louis 
is  there,  wounded  and  a  prisoner ;  this,  then,  is  the  end  of  military 
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among  multitudes  thus  cooped  up  together,  under  cir-  chap. 
cumstances  of  such  physical  privation  and  mental 


depression.  The  diminution  experienced  in  the 
effective  force  of  the  French  army  from  these  causes, 
was  far  greater  than  that  occasioned  by  capture,  or 
the  sword  of  the  enemy.  From  official  documents  it 
appears,  that  the  total  number  of  military  inmates 
who  were  quartered  on  the  inhabitants  of  Dresden 
and  its  suburbs,  from  the  15th  June  to  the  15th 
November  in  this  year,  amounted  to  the  enormous, 
and,  if  not  proved  by  authentic  evidence,  incredible 
number  of  5,062,871  different  persons,*  a  result 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  recollecting  how  fre- 
quently armies  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  with 
their  followers,  passed  through  its  gates  during  that 
disastrous  period  ;  while,  from  equally  certain  evi- 
dence, it  is  proved  that  the  military  force  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Napoleon,  which,  when  the  armistice  was 
broken,  amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men  present  with  the  eagles,  had,  by  tbei  odd.  if. 
-end  of  September,  a  period  of  only  six  weeks,  sunk  J^'JJ^ 
down  to  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  comba- 
tants.1 f 

On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  the  Allies, 
since  the  struggle  commenced,  had  sensibly  amelio- 
rated. They  had  lost,  indeed,  by  sickness,  prisoners, 
and  the  sword,  above  eighty  thousand  men  since 
hostilities  were  renewed ;  but  this  number,  great  as 

honours ;  this  the  issue  of  our  prosperity/*    A  fourth, — "  Such  a  one 

hat  been  killed:  if  this  continue  every  one  will  be  killed :  such  as 

Survive  one  campaign  will  be  cut  down  in  the  next." — Fain,  ii.  374, 375. 

*  See   App.  A.,  chap,  kxi.,   and  Odblebew,   Jimoin   Oculaire, 

287. 

t  See  App.  B.,  chap,  lxxi.— Loan  Bu&ghebsh's  War  in  Germany* 

316.    App.  No.  ii. 
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chap,  it  was,  would  be  nearlyreplaeedby  Benningscnte  army, 

'    was  now  advancing  by  rapid  strides  across 


IMS.  Silesia,  and  which  crossed  the  Elbe  on  the  35th,  and 
reached  Toeplitz  in  the  beginning  erf  October.  Their 
troops  were  incomparably  more  healthy  than  the 
French.  With  the  exception  of  the  advance  to 
Dresden  in  the  end  of  August,  when  the  fatigue  had 
been  excessive,  the  soldiers  had  not  been  exposed  to 
any  considerable  hardshipa  Comfortably  hatted  or 
lodged  in  Bohemia,  the  grand  allied  army  was  able, 
by  the  advance  of  a  few  corps  to  a  short  distance  on 
the  frontier,  to  put  the  flower  of  the  French  troops 
in  motion,  and  bring  back  Napoleon's  guards,  in 
breathless  haste,  from  the  extremity  of  Silesia  to  the 
summit  of  the  Erzgebirge.  Their  wants,  purveyed 
for  by  the  wealth  of  England  in  the  immense  circle 
of  Germany  in  their  rear,  were  amply  supplied : 
rations  were  regularly  served  out  to  the  men ;  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  their'  own  wants,  so 
fatal  to  military  discipline  ana  subordination,  was 
almost  unknown.  The  enthusiastic  spirit  and  sig- 
nal success  of  the  troops,  preserved  them  from  mental 
depression ;  the  sick  and  wounded  were  attended  to 
in  the  rear,  where  contagion  was  not  fostered  by 
multitudes,  and  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  peasantry 
alleviated  the  evils  they  had  undergone ;  while  the 
universal  exhilaration  and  spirit  which  prevailed, 
«  Lend,      served  as  a  balm  to  the  wounds  of  those  who  had 

1 39    1 40 

Bout.  88.   been  injured,  and  sent  them  back  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  to  the  ranks  of  war*1 

The  arrival  of  Benningsen's  army  at  Toeplitz, 
Where  it  was  reviewed  on  the  1st  October,  and  found 
in  a  very  efficient  state,  along  with  the  accession  of 
eight  thousand  Prussians  to  Kleist's  corps,  raised  the 
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Russia*  and  Prussian  armies  in  Bohemia,  after  all   crap. 

LXXL 

their  tasses,  to  eighty  thousand  effective  men  in  the 


1813. 


field,   exclusive  of  the  Austrians,  who  were  full 
seventy  thousand.     This  was  the  signal  for  the  re-PIaQ  <*  *• 

*  ,      °  Allies  at 

commencement  of  great  operations.  The  allied  &»  period. 
sovereigns  were  at  first  inclined  to  have  gone  into 
Schwartzenberg's  plan,  which  was  to  have  called 
Biueher's  army,  as  well  as  that  of  Benningsen,  into 
Bohemia,  and  acted  by  one  line,  by  Kommotau  and 
Chemnitz,  on  Leipsic,  so  as  to  intercept  altogether 
the  communications  of  the  French  army,  and  compel 
them  to  fight  their  way  through  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  men  back  to  the  Rhine.  But,  inde- 
pendent of  tiie  consideration,  that  this  would  have 
left  on  Bernadotte's  hands  a  force  which  he  would  not 
attempt  to  resist,  if  the  enemy  chose  to  cross  the 
Elbe  with  all  bis  forces,  and  carry  the  war  into  the 
hitherto  untouched  fields  of  Prussia,  whereby  Berlin 
would  inevitably  be  taken,  difficulties  all  but  insu- 
perable were  experienced,  when  the  proposal  was 
mooted  to  place  Blacker  and  the  Silesian  army  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Austrian  commander- 
in-chief.  They  had  hitherto  done  very  well  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  when  each  obeyed  the  commands  of  his  re- 
spective sovereign ;  but  it  was  very  doubtful  whether 
this  harmony  would  continue  if  they  were  brought 
into  immediate  and  personal  collision  ;  little  cordial 
co-operation  could  be  expected  from  the  hussar-like 
energy  of  the  Prussian  veteran  and  the  methodical 
circumspection  of  the  Austrian  commander ;  and 
iHueher  himself,  whose  opinion,  age,  and  great  ser- 
vices were  entitled  to  respect,  had  expressed  his  disin- 
clination to  any  such  arrangement.  It  was,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  descend  with  the  grand  army  of 
•Bohemia  and  Benninsgen's  corps  alone  into  the  plains 
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chap,  of  Leipsic ;  and  to  unite  Blucher's  army  to  that  of 
the  Prince-Royal,  which  would  form  a  mass  of  a 


18)3.    hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  capable,  it  was 

1  Jom.  w.  hoped,  either  of  arresting  any  advance  of  the  enemy 

BouL  92.   in  ^e  direction  of  Berlin,  or  of  cooperating  in  a 

Loud.  142.  general  and  decisive  attack  on  his  forces  in  the  Saxon 

plains.1 

The  different  corps  of  the  Allies  forthwith  received 
Movements  orders  in  conformity  to  these  views.     Blucher,  as 

■ctom  a?  usuaU  was  the  &*&*  *n  motion.  Leaving  the  division  of 
Elbe  in  con.  Prince  Czerbatow  at  Bautzen  to  cover  Lusatia  from 
this  plan  of  the  incursions  of  the  garrison  of  Dresden,  he  marched 
^October.  W1*k  ^e  remainder  of  his  forces,  about  sixty-five  thou- 
sand strong,  towards  the  Elbe,  and  reached  Elster- 
werda,  while  the  French  corps  there  crossed  at  Meissen. 
To  deceive  the  enemy,  he  caused  Sacken's  advanced 
guard  to  attack  the  bridge-head  at  that  place ;  and, 
while  their  attention  was  forcibly  drawn  to  that 
point,  he  himself  marched  rapidly  by  Hertsberg  and 
Jessen,  and  on  the  night  of  the  2d  October  reached 
the  Elbe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schwartze-Elster. 
Bridges  were  thrown  across  with  incredible  expedi- 
tion ;  and  such  was  the  activity  of  all  concerned  in 
the  operation,  and  the  admirable  arrangements  made 
3d  October,  for  its  completion,  that  by  six  next  morning  half  the 
army  was  across  without  experiencing  the  slightest 
opposition.  Bertrand's  corps,  however,  eighteen 
thousand  strong,  was  strongly  intrenched  at  War- 
tenberg,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  and 
Blucher  could  not  advance  without  forcing  this 
positftm.  He  commenced  the  attack,  accordingly, 
at  eight  o'clock  with  the  troops  which  had  effected 
the  passage;  and  after  six  hours'  hard  fighting, 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  position,  with  the  loss  of 
six  hundred  prisoners  and  an  equal  number  killed 
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and  wounded,  though  the  loss  of  the  Prussians,  who   chap. 
were  alone  engaged,  was  hardly  less  considerable.    LXXL 


On  the  following  day,  the  remainder  of  the  army    181S- 
effected  its  passage  without  opposition,  and  Blucher, '  Boat  93, 
moving  forward,  established  his  headquarters   at^c^T*" 
Duben.1  *»i.  us, 

119     Jam 

At  the   same  time  the  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden  iv.  433. 
crossed  the  Elbe  without  any  resistance,  the  Rus-  Movement* 
sians  at  Ackow  the  Swedes  at  Rosslau,  where  head-  °f  Berna" 

dotto  And 

quarters   were    immediately  established.     His   ad-Schwart- 
vanced  posts  were  pushed  forward,  so  as  to  enter  into £enber* 
communication  with  Blucher  from  Duben ;  and  on  October  4. 

the  day  following  Bulow  and  Tauenzein  were  also  5. 

crossed  over,  leaving  Thumen  only,  with  fourteen 
thousand  men,  to  continue  the  siege  or  blockade  of 
Wittenberg.  Ney,  whose  army  was  so  reduced 
that  he  had  under  his  immediate  command  only 
Regnier's  corps,  now  not  more  than  twelve  thousand 
strong,  was  in  no  condition  to  make  head  against 
forces  so  considerable :  he  therefore  evacuated  —  <;. 
Dessau,  and  retreated  by  Bitterfeldt  towards  Leipsic, 

summoning  Bertrand  to  join  his  standard.     At  the  j. 

same  time  the  grand  allied  army  began  to  defile  by 
its  left  through  the  mountains,  to  penetrate  into 
Saxony  by  the  route  of  Sebastiansberg  and  Chemnitz. 
Colloredo  remained  at  Toeplitz,  to  guard  the  maga- 
zines there,  and  Benningsen  continued  in  the  same 
place,  but  for  a  few  days  only,  to  rest  his  soldiers 
after  their  long  march  across  Germany.  The  reserve 
of  that  army,  under  Prince  Labanoff,  presented 
striking  marks  of  the  prodigious  efforts  which  Russia 
had  made  to  recruit  her  forces  ;  a  great  number  of 
Tartars  and  Baschirs  were  to  be  found  in  its  ranks, 
who  had  come  from  the  Lake  Baikal  and  the  frontiers 
of  China,  and  some  of  whom  were  armed  with  their 

VOL.  IX.  2  M 
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chap,    primitive  weapons  of  bows  and  arrows.     On  the  3d 
x  *   October,  the  advanced  guard,  unite  Klenau,  reached 
1813.    Chemnitz,  where  it  was  attacked,  at  first  with  success, 
October  4.  by  Prince  Poniatowski  at  the  head  of  bis  gallantPoles; 
but  the  indefatigable  Platoffappearedontheflank  of  the 
victors  as  they  were  pursuing  their  advantages,  and 
i  Bout.  95,  compelled  them  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  to  Mitt- 
rv.  «8°m#  werda.     Next  day  the  headquarters  were  advanced 
^ict- et ..  to  Marienberg ;  a  hundred  thousand  men  had  already 
ii9.  Fun,  entered   the  Saxon   plains,   while   a   hundred  and 
366.  '      thirty  thousand  had  crossed  the  Elbe,  under  Blocker 
and  Bernadotte,  to  encircle  the  French  Emperor.1 
While  the  vast  armies  of  the  Allies,  acting  upon 
Napoleons  an  immense   circle,  and   directed   by  consummate 
period!1  "judgment,  were  thus  drawing  round   the  French 
army,  and   preparing  to  crush  it  in  the  position 
it   had  so  long  maintained  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  Napoleon,  for .  the  first  time  iu  his  life,  re- 
mained   without    any  fixed    plan,    and    watching 
merely  the  course  of  events  to  select  his  point  of 
attack.     When  he  first  regained  Dresden,  after  his 
last  abortive  expedition  against  Blucher,  he  said,  "  I 
.will  not  go  out  again ;  I  will  wait  :"  and  in  effect  he 
rested  on  his  oars  for  ten  days,  constantly  expecting 
his  enemies  to  commit  some  fault,  which  would  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  striking  with  effect.    He  sum- 
moned up  Augereau  with  his  newly  raised  corps, 
about  fifteen  thousand  strong,  to  Lei  psic  from  Mayence, 
where  it  had  barely  completed  its  military  formation. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
parti  zan  warfare  in  his  rear,  and  the  frightful  pro- 
gress of  famine  and  disease  in  Dresden,  Torgau,  and 
the  other  fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  rendered  it  indis- 
pensable for  the  French  army  to  move :  the  Emperor 
had  no  alternative  but  to  do  so,  or  see  his  army  melt 
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away  and  sink  to  the  last  stage  of  weakness  before  chap. 

LXXL 

his  eyes  without  firing  a  shot*     The  rapid  march  of  - 


Biucher  to  the  Elbe ;  the  movements  of  the  grand  1813* 
army  towards  Kommotau  and  Chemnitz ;  the  passage 
of  the  Elbe  by  Bernadotte  at  Rosslau — all  indicated  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  to  hem  him 
in  on  every  side,  and  possibly  renew  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe  the  catastrophe  of  the  Berezina.  Napoleon 


felt  his  danger ;  and  calling  St  Cyr  to  his  eabinet  at1. St  c£r> 
midnight  on  the  6th  October,  he  thus  expressed  him-  iss. 
self  upon  the  prospects  of  the  campaign.1 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  Dresden/'  said  he, "  and  I  will 
take  Vandamme's  and  your  own  corps  with  me.  I  amH»  admi- 
certainly  about  to  engage  in  a  decisive  battle :  if  I  LpreUST 
gain  it,  I  shall  regret  not  having  had  my  whole  forces10  St  Cyr# 
at  my  disposal  to  profit  by  it ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  experience  a  reverse,  you  will  be  of  no  use  to  me 
in  the  battle ;  and,  shut  up  here,  you  will  be  lost 
without  resource.  Besides,  what  is  Dresden  now  to 
me  ?  It  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  the  pivot  of 
the  army,  which  is  unable  to  find  subsistence  in  the 
exhausted  country  which  surrounds  it.  As  little  can 
it  be  considered  as  a  great  depot ;  for  there  remain  in 
it  only  provisions  for  a  few  days :  almost  all  the  stores 
of  ammunition  are  exhausted,  and  what  little  remains 
may  be  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  There  are 
at  Dresden  twelve  thousand  sick  or  wounded ;  but 
they  will  almost  all  die,  being  the  remains  of  sixty 
thousand  who  have  entered  the  hospitals  since  the 
opening  of  the  campaign.  When  winter  sets  in,  the 
Elbe  no  longer  affords  a  position :  being  frozen,  it 
can  be  passed  at  every  point.  I  am  about  to  take 
up  another  position,  which  is  defensible  at  every 
point.  I  will  throw  back  my  right  as  far  as  Er- 
furth,  Bupport  my  left  by  Magdeburg,    and   my 
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chap,  centre  by  the  heights  forming  the  left  bank  of  the 
'  Saale,  which  form  a  material  bulwark,  at  all  times 


1818. 


capable  of  arresting  an    enemy.     Magdeburg  will 
become  to  me  another  Dresden  :  it  is  a  noble  fortress, 
which  can  be  left  as  long  as  necessary  to  its  own  re- 
sources, without  the  risk  of  seeing  it  carried,  as 
Dresden  might  have  been   during  the   three  days 
that  the  Allies  were  before  its  suburbs,  if  they  had 
been  commanded  by  a  man  of  capacity.     Dresden 
can  never  be  made  a  strong  place  without  destroying 
the  vast  suburbs  which   at  present  constitute  the 
chief  part  of  that  beautiful  capital.     In  addition  to 
this,  it  would  require  to  be  re-stored  with  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  in- 
troduce them.    In  fine,  I  wish  to  change  my  position. 
Dresden  is  too  near  Bohemia  :  no  sooner  have  I  left 
it,  even  upon  the  shortest  expedition,  than  the  ene- 
my are  before  its  walls  ;  and  I  have  not  the  means 
of  preventing  that  by  threatening  their  rear.    By 
the  more  distant  position  which  I  propose  to  take,  I 
1  st  Cyr,    will  be  in  a  situation  to  direct  great  strokes  against 

leel86'  t^em»  am*  f°rce  t*iem  to  a  durable  peace.*1  St 
Cyr  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  these  lucid 
and  masterly  opinions;  and  he  was  dismissed  with 
the  assurance  that  next  morning  he  would  receive 
the  requisite  formal  order  for  the  destruction  of  the 
blockhouses,  palisades,  and  exterior  fortifications  of 
Dresden,  and  the  evacuation  of  its  stores  upon  Mag- 
deburg. 

Early  next  morning  Napoleon  set  out  from  Dres- 
den, and  had  a  conference  with  Murat  at  Meissen ; 
but,  instead  of  then  following  out  the  plan  he  had 
formed,  and  transmitting  the  instructions  he  had 
promised  to  St  Cyr,  for  the  evacuation  of  the  capi- 
tal, he  totally  altered  his  views,  transmitted  orders 
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to  that  general  to  hold  it  to  the  last  extremity,  and   chap. 
placed  under  his  orders  his  own  and  the  remains  of 


Vandainme's    corps,  about  thirty  thousand  sabres    1813* 
and  bayonets,   besides  twelve  thousand   sick   andNaP°Ieo» 
wounded,  who  encumbered  the  hospitals.    With  thejun,  •** 
bulk  of  his  forces  the  Emperor  marched  to  the  north-™'  **** 
ward,  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  army  of  Ney  !«*▼«• St 
in  the  vicinity  of  Torgau,  and  resuming  his  favourite  DrLden. 
project  of  an  attack  on  Berlin ;  not  without  the  hope  0ct>  7* 
that  he  would  succeed,  with  his  army  in  a  central  posi- 
tion between  Bernadotte  and  Blucher,  in  separating 
the  one  of  these  commanders  from  the  other,  and 
beating  them  both  in  succession.   To  cover  his  com- 
munications, and  keep  in  check  the  grand  allied 
army,  which  was  now  fast  issuing  from  Bohemia 
towards  Leipsic,  by  Marienburg  and  Chemnitz,  he 
detached  Murat,  with  fifty  thousand  men,  composed 
of  the  corps  of  Victor,  Lauriston,  and  Poniatowski, 
to  Freyberg,  with  instructions  to  retard  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  as  long  as  possible,  and  when  he  could 
no  longer  keep  his  ground  retire  towards  Leipsic 
and  the  Upper  Mulda.*     The  imperial  guard  and 
cavalry,  with  Macdonald's  and  Marmont's  corps,  fol- 

*  Napoleon's  instructions  to  Murat,  which  explained  his  views'  at 
this  period,  were  in  these  terms :— *'  I  have  raised  the  siege  of  Witten- 
berg: I  have  separated  the  corps  of  Sacken  from  that  of  Langeron  and 
D'York:  Augereau  this  evening'will  be  at  Lutzen  or  Leipsic,  and  Arri- 
ghi  has  orders  to  join  him,  which  will  bring  you  a  reinforcement  of  at 
least  30,000  men.  One  of  two  things  will  happen :  either  I  will  attack 
the  enemy  to-morrow  and  beat  him,  or,  if  he  retires,  I  will  burn  the 
bridges  oyer  the  Elbe.  Then  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  preserve 
Leipsic,  so  as  to  give  me  time  to  beat  the  army  of  Silesia ;  but  if  you 
are  obliged  to  quit  Leipsic,  you  should  direct  your  course  to  the 
Mulda ;  the  bridges  of  Duben  and  Eulenburg  are  guarded.  My  inten- 
tion is  to  pass  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  to  manoeuvre 
between  Magdeburg  and  Dresden,  debouching  by  one  of  my  four 
places  on  that  river  to  surprise  the  enemy." — See  Jomini's  Vie  de  Na  • 
pokon,  iv.  435, 436. 
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chap,   lowed  the  standards  of  the  Emperor ;  and,  joined  to 

the  corps  of  Oudinot,  Bertrand,  and  Reguier,  under 

1813#    Ney,  would  form  a  mass  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  with  which  he  proposed  to  strike 
the  redoubtable  blows  which  he  meditated  in  the 
*  Fab,  a.    direction  of  Berlin.     The  King  of  Saxony,  with  his 
n^t£*7'  family  and  court,  left  Dresden  in  the  suite  of  the 
f£™^**  Emperor:  it  was  a  mournful  sight  when  the  long 
371,372.    train  of  carriages,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  inhabit- 
434."  odeL  ant8>  defiled  through  the  streets,  and  the  sovereign! 
j*-  *10>      leaving  his  beloved  capital  to  the  horrors  of  an  in- 
evi  table  siege,  set  out  a  suppliant  or  a  captive  in  the 
iron  ranks  of  war.1* 

The  rapid  evacuation  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
2j£*J k  Elbe,  in  pursuance  of  these  orders  for  the  concentre- 
Cyr,  and  tion  of  the  army,  prevented  the  execution  to  the  let- 
^"STtw-  ter  of  the  rigorous  orders  of  Napoleon,  which  were 
mf-  u  to  carry  off  all  the  cattle,  burn  the  woods,  and  de- 

stroy the  fruit-trees."  The  officers  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  this  inhuman  order  found  various 
excuses,  and,  in  general,  had  not  time  to  execute 
instructions  which  would  have  reduced  a  large 
part  of  Saxony,  where  they  had  been  treated  with 
so  much  hospitality,  to  a  desert  wilderness.  The 
rapid  approach  of  the  allied  armies,  who  covered 
the  whole  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  were  already 
descending  from  the  Bohemian  hills  by  Pirna  and 
Sonnenstein,  threw  back  the  numerous  swarm  of 
stragglers  whom  the  French  had  left  behind  them. 
Dresden  was  speedily  invested  on  all  6ides,  and  nu- 
merous covered  boats,  laden  with  crowds  of  sick  and 

*  Napoleon's  notes  on  the  position  of  the  French  and  the  AHiet,  and 
the  different  plans  irbich  he  had  entertained  for  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign  at  this  critical  juncture,  are  very  curious  and  instructive.-— 
See  Appendix  C,  Chap.  LXXI;  and  Norvin's  JUcveii  de  1813.  i. 
866. 
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wounded,  in  the  last  stage  of  weakness  and  contagion,    chap. 
were  daily  arriving  within  its  walls.    Nothing  could    LXXL 
be  more  revolting  than  the  conduct  of  the  French    1813. 
military  to  these  miserable  wretches,  when  there  was 
no  longer  any  prospect  of  their  being  serviceable  in 
the  campaign.     A  soldier  in  the  last  stage  of  dysen- 
tery was  found  lying  by  the  roadside,  almost  buried 
in  a  dunghill,  and  uttering  the  most  piteous  cries. '  Tfa. 
One  said  in  passing,  "  That  is  no  business  of  ours  ;"2t2,'2ta. 
another,  "  I  have  no  orders  on  the  subject."  An  offi-  £|£L  a- 
cer  passed  by,  and  exclaimed — "  He  is  not  to  be 
pitied — he  is  about  to  die."1 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  was  informed  of  the  passage 
of  the  Elbe  by  the  Prince-Royal,  he  moved  forward  Napoleon 
to  interpose  between  his  army  and  that  of  Silesia,  ^T."10" 
and,  if  possible,  crush  one  or  other  before  any  assist-  Binder, 
ance  could^be  obtained.     With  this  view  he  pushed  Bcuad^ 
on   at  the  head    of   a   hundred    and    twenty-five 
thousand  men.  The  French  army, being  concentrated, 
had  the  fairest  prospect  of  falling  on  the  detached 
columns  of  Blucher's  army,  which  were  marching 
across  from  the  Elbe,  in  the  direction  of  Bernadotte's 
forces.     Langeron   and  D'York  alone  were  at  the 
headquarters  at  Duben,  Sacken  being  between  Eu- 
lenburg  and  Torgau.      So  late  was  the  Prussian 
general  of  receiving  information  of  the  approach  of 
danger,  that  it  was  only  by  a  sudden  decision  and 
immediate  movement,   that  he   extricated  himself 
from  his  perilous  situation.     On  the  9th  be  passed  0ct*  9r 
the  Mulda,  and  by  forced  marches  joined  Bernadotte *  Bout. 
with  all  his  forces,  late  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  j^^ 
at  Zoerbig.     On  the  same  day  Napoleon  established  436»  4S7* 
his  headquarters  at  Duben,  which  Blucher  had  left  conq.  nii, 
the  morning  before,1    So  near  was  Sacken  being  cut  JJ?"  )flm 
off,  that  in  following  the  wake  of  Blucher  towards  369>  37°* 
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chap.  Duben  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  he  found  the  town 

LXXI 

already  occupied  by  the  French  advanced  guard,  and 


1813-  only  got  on  by  filing  to  his  right,  and  making  a  de- 
tour by  the  village  of  Sokana,  where  he  passed  the 
night. 

The  decisive  crisis  was  now  approaching :  every 
The  Allies  moment  was  precious  ;  the  fate  of  Europe  hung  in 
teml    *^e  balance,  suspended  almost  even ;  a  feather  would 
and  pan     make  it  incline  either  way.  Both  parties  now  adopted 
whopre!1'  equally  bold  resolutions ;  and  it  was  hard  to  say 
cr^the    which  would  be  first  pierced  to  the  heart  in  the  des- 
Eibcand    perate  thrusts  that  were   about  to  be  exchanged. 
Pruuia.     Each  array  had  passed  the  other,  and  lay  in  great 
strength  upon  his  opponent's  communications ;  Blu- 
cher  and  Bernadotte  at  Zoerbig  were  between  Na- 
poleon   and  the  Rhine,    while  he   at  Duben  was 
.Oct.  io.    between  them  and  the  Elbe.    Both  thought  that,  by 
threatening  their  adversary's  communications,  they 
would  draw  him  back  or  reduce  him  to  the  defensive, 
Oct.  ii.     and  both  acted  on  this  principle.     On  the  11th  the 
Prince-Royal  and  Blucher,  leaving  Thumen  before 
Wittenberg,  and  Tauenzein  at  Dessau,  to  guard  the 
passage  of  the  Elbe,  instead  of  returning  towards  the 
Elbe,  marched  still  further  to  the  south-west,  and 
established  themselves  at   Halle  and  Rothenbuig, 
directly  between  Napoleon  and  the  Rhine,  and  in 
such  a  situation  that  they  could  open  up  a  commu- 
nication across  the  plain  of  Saxony  with  the  grand 
army  descending  from  Bohemia.     Napoleon,  on  his 
part,  pushed  forward  Regnier  to  Wittenberg,  and 
Ney  to  Dessau.     The  former,  with  the  aid  of  the 
garrison  of  the  besieged  fortress,  speedily  raised  the 
siege  of  Wittenberg,  and  drove  Thumen,  who  com- 
manded the  blockading  force,  before  him  towards 
Rosslau ;  while  Tauenzein,  finding  himself  in  no 
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condition  to  make  head  against  Ney  at  Dessau,  fell   chap. 
back  with  considerable  loss  to  the  same  place,  and, 


after  breaking  down  the  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  con-    1813' 
tinued  his  retreat  by  Zerbot,  towards  Potsdam  and  Oct.  12. 
Berlin.  Napoleon  was  highly  elated  with  these  advan- 
tages, and  seeing  the  road  to  that  capital  open  before '  Bout.  98, 
him,  entertained  the  project  of  carrying  the  war  intoieontoNstP°" 
the  heart  of  the  Prussian  territory,  rallying  to  his  °*r> 0ct- 
standard  the  besieged  garrisons  on  the  Oder,  and  Jom.  iv.  * 
establishing  his  winter  quarters,  supported  by  Tor-  ttc<m±ctm 
gau,  Magdeburg,  and  Wittenberg,  in  the  hitherto  ™L  !£°jd 
untouched  fields  of  northern  Germany.1*  i.  196, 197! 

Although,  however,  Napoleon  did  not  prosecute 
his  projected  movement  upon  Berlin,  and  even  with-  w*  move. 
drew  Regnier  back  to  Wittenberg,  yet  his  demonstra-  S^Lte 
tions  against  that  capital  had  the  effect  of  withdrawing^^1* tho 
Bernadotte.  from  his  true  line  of  operations,  and 
endangering  in  the  last  degree  the  army  of  Silesia. 
On  the  12th  October,  he  detached  himself  from 
Bhicher,  recrossed  the  Saale,  and  moved  back  towards 
the  Elbe  as  far  as  Coethen.  The  forces  under  his 
command,  however,  as  Tauenzein  was  on  the  other 
side  of  that  river,  did  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  com- 
batants, with  which  he  could  never  have  hoped  to 
stop  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand ;  while  the  separation  seriously  endangered 
Blucher,  whose  communications  were  now  entirely 
cut  off,  and  who  had  lost  a  considerable  part  of  his 
baggage  by  the  operation  of  the  French  light  horse 

*  Napoleon  at  this  period  wrote  to  St  Cyr : — "  I  have  raised  the 
siege  of  Wittenberg ;  the  army  of  Silesia  is  in  full  retreat  by  the  left 
bank;  to-morrow  I  will  compel  it  to  receive  battle,  or  abandon  the 
bridges  of  Dessau  and  Wartenbnrg.  I  shall  then  probably  pass  over 
to  the  right  bank  with  all  my  army ;  and  it  is  by  the  right  bank  I  will 
return  to  Dresden." — Napoleon  to  St  €yb,  11/A  October  1813. 
Jomint,  iv.  436. 
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chap,   on  his  rear.  Bernadotte's  true  policy  would  have  been 

LXXI 

to  have  continued  united  to  Blucher,  who  had  so  gal- 


1813.  iantiy  made  his  way  to  him  through  many  dangers 
i  Boot.  across  the  Elbe ;  and  their  united  force,  a  hundred 
rtCtaq."*'  and  thirty  thousand  strong,  might  not  only  have  bid 
**""  y1*.  defiance  to  Napoleon,  but  would  have  entirely  cut  him 
1 197, 1 98.  off  from  the  Rhine,  and  rendered  his  retreat  to  France 
or  even  Holland  impossible.1 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  grand  allied  army  was 
Advance  of  not  idle.     Issuing  from  the  defiles  of  the  Bohemian 
liiLf  Irmy  mountains,  Klenau,  on  the  extreme  left,  pushed  as 
toward      far  as  Penig  on  the  6th,  on  the  direct  road  to  Leipsic, 
while  Wittgenstein  on  the  right  reached  Altenburg 
°*.  a.       on  the  same  day.    Meanwhile,  Murat  marched  from 
Freyberg  to  Orderau — a  central  position  at  the  foot 
of  the  high  mountains,  well  calculated  at  once  to 
maintain  his  connexion  with  the  garrison  of  Dresden, 
Oct.  7.      and  keep  in  check  the  advancing  columns.  On  the  day 
following,  Schwartzenberg  moved  his  headquarters 
with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  Chemnitz ;  and  although 
Murat,  Poniatowski,  and  Victor  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost,  and  the  Poles  even  regained  Penig,  and 
drove  back  Klenau  to  a  considerable  distance,  yet  the 
continued  approach  of  the  vast  masses  of  the  Allies  on 
all  the  roads,  turned  all  the  positions  which  they  took 
up,  and  compelled  them  to  fall  back  towards  Leipsic. 
It  was  impossible  that  fifty  thousand  men  could  main- 
tain their  ground  against  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
Oct.  e.      sand.     The  Austrians,  constantly  pressing  forward, 
gained  ground  in  every  quarter,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  9th,  their  advanced  guard,  under  Prince  Maurice 
of  Lichtenstein  and  Thielman,  surprized  Wetlau,  be- 
tween Naumburg  and  Weissenfels,  and  on  the  direct 
Oct.  9.      road  from  Leipsic  to  Mayence.     This  movement  in 
advance,  however,  which,  by  destroying  the  French 
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communications,  would  have  been  of  the  very  highest   chap. 
importance  if  effected  by  a  large  body  of  the  Allies,   LXXL 
totally  failed  in  its  effect  from  the  insufficiency  of  the    l813# 
means  employed.     Augereau,  who  was  hurrying  up  Oct  10. 
by  forced  marches  toLeipsic,  next  morning  attacked 
them  with  great  vigour,  and  not  only  cleared  the 
road,  but  defeated  the  allied  advanced  guard  with 
considerable  loss.     On  the  12th,  Augereau  with  fif-Oct  12. 
teen  thousand  men  entered  Leipsic,  where  a  consider- 
able concentration  of  troops  had  already  taken  place. 
On  the  allied  right,  Wittgenstein  continued  to  ad- 
vance, though  not  without  experiencing  considerable 
resistance,  and   after  several  severe   combats  with 
Murat's  cavalry.     The  forward  movement,  however, 
of  the  allied  right,  rendered  Murat's  position  at  Or- 
derau  no  longer  tenable,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fall 
back  along  the  course  of  the  Tchoppa  to  Mittwerda. 
On  all  sides  the  allied  forces  were  approaching  Leipsic, 
and  already  their  advanced  posts  were  within  sight 
of  that  city.     On  the  same  day  on  which  Augereau  Oct.  u. 
entered  it,  Giulay  made  himself  master  of  Weissen- 
fels,    on  the  road  to  France  from  Leipsic,  where 
he  captured    twelve  hundred  sick  and   wounded; 
and,  two  days  afterwards,  Schwartzenberg  made  a 
reconnoissance  with  the  corps  of  Klenau  and  Wittgen- 
stein, which  led  to  a  severe. action  between  three  thou-,  „. 

'  Vict  et 

sand  of  Murat's  horse  and  Pahlen's  dragoons,  which,  Conq.  nii. 

123    125 

after  several  gallant  charges,  terminated  in  the  over-Boi/t.  10gt 
throw  of  the  French  by  sixteen  squadrons  of  Prussian  /^Tjjjjj 
cuirassiers,  in  which  the  former  lost  almost  all  the  Norm, 
veteran  cavalry  under  Milhaud,  eighteen  hundred  1813>  ^ 
strong,  which  had  just  arrived  from  Spain.*  380, 

*  The  Russian  caraby  on  this  occasion  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
great  superiority  of  the  enemy,  and  would  have  been  destroyed  had  ft 
not  been  for  the  briHUnt  charge  of  the  Prussian  cuirassiers,  who  threw 
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chap.       While  the  vast  masses  of  the  Allies  were  thus  in 

LXXI* 

—  all  directions  concentrating  towards  Leipsic,  Napoleon 

remained  inactive  at  Duben,  waiting  the  concentre- 
Napoieon't  tion  of  his  corps  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan 
ttrrjiDg°the  which  he  had  so  long  meditated,  of  transferring  the 
p^wit?     war  to  *^e  Prussian  territory,  and,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  strong  places  which  he  still  held  on 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  maintain  the  contest  in  the 
space  hitherto  untouched  between  these  two  rivers  * 
When  he  came  to  propose  this  bold  design,  however, 
to  his  marshals,  he  experienced  an  unanimous  and 
most  determined  resistance.     They  were  not  equally 
sanguine  with  the  Emperor   as  to  the  surass  of 
future  operations  ;  they  had  experienced  the  inability 
of  their  troops  to  contend  with  the  Allies  when  the 

themselves  upon  the  enemy,  in  the  midst  of  their  triumph,  with  the  most 
determined  courage.  When  Colonel  Boutourlin,  Alexander's  side-de- 
camp, expressed  to  an  officer  engaged  in  it  the  high  admiration  which 
he  felt  at  witnessing  their  gallant  bearing,  the  brave  Prussian  replied, 
"  Comrade,  could  we  do  less  ?  this  is  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Jena." — Boutourlin,  1 06.  In  the  course  of  this  desperate  cavalry  en- 
counter, six  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  which  had  come  up  with  Auger* 
eau,  and  had  recently  arrived  from  Spain,  were  almost  totally  destroyed. 
Murat,  who  threw  himself  with  his  wonted  gallantry  upon  the  enemy, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  made  prisoner.  When  the  Prussian  cuiras* 
siers  broke  those  of  France  in  the  close  of  the  day,  he  was  obliged  to 
fly,  closely  pursued  by  the  enemy  ;  and  an  officer  who  headed  the  pur* 
suit,  almost  touching  the  monarch,  repeatedly  called  out,  "  Stop,  stop, 
king ! "  A  faithful  follower  of  Joachim  passed  his  sword  through  the 
pursuer's  body,  and  so  effected  the  monarch's  deliverance;  for  which  he 
was  made  an  esquire  of  the  king  on  the  spot,  and  next  day  received  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from  Napoleon. — Oobl. 

*  "  The  plan  of  the  Emperor  was  to  have  allowed  the  Allies  to  advance 
into  the  territory  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Saale,  and  then,  manceuT. 
ring  under  protection  of  the  fortresses  and  the  magazines  of  Dresden, 
Torgau,  Wittenberg,  and  Hamburg,  to  have  carried  the  war  into  the 
territory  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  on  which  latter  river,  France 
still  held  Glogau,  Stettin,  and  Custrin  ;  and,  according  to  circumstances, 
to  have  raised  the  blockade  of  Dantzic,  Zamosc,  and  Modlin,  on  the 
Vistula.  Such  was  the  success  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
that  vast  plan,  that  the  coalition  would  have  been  disorganized  by  it.*— 
Napoleon  in  Montholon,  ii.  125. 


J 
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animating  effect  of  his  presence  was  no  longer  felt ;  and   chap. 
they  not  unnaturally  entertained  the  greatest  dread  of 


plunging,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,    1813' 
into  the  north  of  Germany,  when  four  hundred  thou- 
sand allied  troops  were  prepared  to  interpose  between 
them  and  the  Rhine,  and  cut  them  off  entirely  from 
their    communications  with    the    French  empire. 
Granting  that  they  would  find  provisions  for  a  con- 
siderable period  in  the  fields  of  northern  Prussia, 
and  shelter  from  the  fortresses  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder,  of  which  they  still  retained  possession,  how 
were  they  to  get  ammunition  and  military  stores  for 
so  vasta  host  in  the  plains  of  Brandenburg,  or  forage 
for  their  cavalry  amidst  the  clouds  of  light  horse  by 
which  they  would  speedily  be  enveloped  ?     In  the 
desperate  strife  in  which  they  would  be  engaged, 
when  each  party  threw  himself  upon  his  enemy's 
communications,  and  disregarded  his  own,  was  it  not 
probable  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  would 
be  crushed  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and 
the  party  inferior  in  light  horse  by  the  one  which 
had  so  great  a  superiority  in  that  formidable  arm  ? 
Above  all,  what  would  the  Allies  lose  by  the  war 
being  transferred  into  Prussia  but  Berlin,  and  the 
warlike  resources,  now  nearly  exhausted,  of  that  di- 
minutive realm  ? — they  still  retained  Austria,  Silesia, 
and  southern  Germany,  from  which  they  could  de- 
rive all  their  supplies  ;  but  if  the  French  army  were ,  Jo 
irrevocably  cutoff  from  the  Rhine,  a  very  Tew  weeks'  438,  439. 
warfare,  such  as  that  which  had  recently  occurred,  37^'  J^3. 
would  exhaust  all  their  resources;   and  the  very L.M*it,"> 
magnitude  of  their  forces  would  the  sooner  paralyse  Vict,  et 
them,  from  the   failure  of  all  the  muniments  of  ^I^'iS"" 


war.1 


Notwithstanding    these  obvious    considerations! 
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chap.  Napoleon  was  strongly  bent  upon  carrying  his  bold 
project  into  execution ;  and  the  four  days  that  he 


1813.    gpeQt  at  Duben,  endeavouring  to  overcome  the  repug 

nance  of  his  marshals,  and  revolving  in  his  mind  the 

probable  risks  and  advantages  of  the  undertaking, 

were  among  the  most  gloomy  and  painful  of  his  life. 

Napoleon's  "  When  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor,"  says  Can* 

l^hhT    laincourtf  "  to  cross  the  Elbe, and  carry  the  war  into 

marshals,    Prussia,  became  known,  there  was  a  general  explosion 

and  reasons      _  #,  A  ■  .        .  .    i 

for  riran.  of  m u rinurs  in  the  army.  '  Are  we  then,  said  they, 
oog  to  Bex- 1  to  recommence  a  levy  of  bucklers  in  Prussia,  and  go 
and  bury  the  remains  of  the  army  at  Berlin  ?  Has 
he  not  yet  slaughtered  enough  ?  this  will  never  come 
to  an  end.  It  is  too  late  to  adventure  on  this  peril- 
ous campaign.  Had  he  replaced  us  on  the  Rhine, 
we  should  have  found  winter  quarters;  and  in 
spring,  if  necessary,  resumed  the  offensive.  We  have 
had  enough  of  fighting:  we  must  regain  France.' 
I  was  in  the  salon  of  the  Emperor  when  the  staff 
in  a  body  came  to  supplicate  him  to  abandon  his 
projects  on  Berlin,  and  march  on  Leipsic.  No  one 
who  did  not  witness  that  deplorable  scene, can  conceive 
what  he  suffered  in  that  moment.  The  reasons} 
they  advanced  were  futile  in  the  extreme.  He  re- 
mained cold  and  reserved.  *  My  plan/  replied  he, '  has 
been  deeply  calculated :  I  have  admitted  into  it,  as  a 
probable  contingency,  the  defection  of  Bavaria :  I  am 
convinced  that  the  plan  of  marching  on  Berlin  is 
good.  A  retrograde  movement,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  placed,  is  a  disastrous  step ;  and 
those  who  oppose  my  projects  have  undertaken  a 
serious  responsibility — I  will  think  on  it,  gentlemen.' 
With  these  words  he  re-entered  his  cabinet,  *nd 
remained  'the  whole  remainder  of  the  day  wrapped 
in  thought,  silent  and  moody.    The  weather  was 
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sombre  and  cold :  the  wind  blew  with  violence,  and   chap. 
moaned  through  the  vast  corridors  of  the  ancient  cha- 


teau of  Duben,  and  its  old  lead-encased  windows  trem-    1813- 
bled  in  their  sockets.     Every  thing  in  that  mournful  ,Cau]  Sou_ 
residence  bore  the  character  of  profound  melancholy."1  venirB>  »» 
It  is  interesting  to  recollect  that  exactly  similar  cir- 
cumstances attended  the  decisive  debate  in  the  Nation- 
al Assembly  of  France  on  the  17th  June  1789,  when  * 
the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  was  assumed,  the  monar- 
chy overthrown,  and  the  march  of  the  Revolution 
rendered  inevitable  * 

In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  which  the  marshals  threw 
in  his  way,  it  is  probable  tbat  the  Emperor  would  have  Defection  of 
ventured  on  the  movement  immediately;  but  b^?^*^' 
arrived  on  the  12th,  which  rendered  it  impossible,  turaahin 
The  cabinetof  Munich,  which,  ever  since  the  war  began  notTi2. 
in  Germany,  had  been  besieged  with  entreaties  on  the 
part  of  its  subjects  to  abandon  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine  and  join  the  alliance  against  France,  had 
at  length,  notwithstanding  its  strong  partiality  for 
Napoleon,  and  natural  gratitude  for  the  benefits  he 
had  conferred  upon  the  Bavarian  governments,  been 
compelled  to  yield  ;  and  a  treaty  signed  at  Ried, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  had  secured  the  accession  of 
Bavaria  to  the  grand  alliance.  This  important  event, 
which  the  Emperor  had  foreseen,  as  he  had  been  fore- 
warned of  it  by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  but  which  was 
not  equally  expected  by  the  army,  gave  great  addi- 
tional weight  to  the  marshals  who  urged  a  return  to 
France.  "By  this  inconceivable  defection  of  Ba- 
varia," said  they,  "  the  question  is  entirely  changed : 
we  must  look  forward  to  the  other  defections  which 
will  follow.  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Darmstadt, 
will  be  swept  away  by  the  impulse  given  so  violently 
to  the  north  of  Germany.      The  Austrian  army, 

*  Ante,i.  201. 
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chap,  which  was  on  the  Inn,  is  doubtless  already  in  march 
for  the  Rhine.    The  Bavarian  army  will  follow  it 


1813.  They  will  draw  after  them  the  whole  armed  force 
which  they  find  on  their  road,  and  then  our  frontier 
is  at  once  menaced  and  invaded.  What  can  be  so 
urgent,  then,  as  to  draw  near  to  it  ?  It  is  always, 
without  doubt,  an  evil  to  change  a  plan  ;  and  the 
peril  here  is  the  greater,  that  we  must  operate  to- 
wards the  Rhine,  when  we  were  prepared  to  have 
marched  across  the  Elbe.  But  is  it  not  better  to 
resign  ourselves  to  it,  than  to  lose  every  thing  ?  Cir- 
cumstances have  changed :  we  must  change  with 
them."  The  Emperor  was  not  convinced  by  these 
reasons,  how  weighty  soever  they  might  appear ;  but 
he  yielded  to  the  torrent,  and  gave  orders  to  recall 
1  Fain.  H.   Regnier  and  Bertrand,  who  were  making  ready  to 

377   378. 

jom!  y.  '  march  on  Berlin,  and  all  was  prepared  for  a  retreat 

439,440.    toLeipgic.1 

When  this  resolution  was  taken,  however,  matters 
Fearful  dan- had  proceeded  to  such  extremities,  that  it  was  not 
w^cTine  only  impossible  to  regain  the  Rhine  without  a  battle, 
French  were  but  the  losses  likely  to  be  incurred,  in  case  of  disaster, 

enrironed. 

were  frightful.  St  Cyr  was  to  be  left  at  Dresden 
with  thirty-five  thousand  men,  Davoust  with 
twenty-five  thousand  at  Hamburg;  Magdeburg, 
Wittenberg,  and  Torgau,  had  each  their  garrison, 
which  would  be  speedily  surrounded;  and  if  the 
French  army  were  obliged  to  continue  its  retreat  to 
the  Rhine,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  whole  for- 
tresses on  the  Elbe,  with  ninety  thousand  men  in 
arms  within  their  walls,  would  become  the  prey  of 
the  victor.  Magdeburg  contained  the  great  maga- 
zine of  provisions  for  the  army :  the  grand  park  of 
artillery,  and  reserves  of  ammunition,  which  had  been 
stopped  at  Eulenburg,  were  hurried  into  Torgau ; 
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while  the  King  of  Saxony  prepared  to  follow  the  for-  chap. 
tunes  of  the  grand  army  to  Leipsic.     In  this  way, 


Napoleon  set  out  to  fight  his  way  back  to  the  Rhine,    1813# 
through  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  enemies,  se- 
parated both  from  his  magazines  and  his  reserve  artil- 
lery and  ammunition.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  more 
perilous  position  could  hard]  y  be  concei  ved,  and  that  the 
system  of  pushing  forward,  and  making  war  maintain 
war,  had  now  been  strained  till  it  was  ready  to  burst. 
The  Emperor  felt  his  danger ;  but  still  trusted  to  his 
star.     "  A  thunderbolt,"  said  he  afterwards,  "  alone 
could  have  saved  us ;  but  nothing  was  desperate  so1  Lm  cmm, 
long  as  I  had  the  chances  of  a  battle;  and  in  our  £37  8,381! 
position  a  single  victory  might  have  restored  to  us 
the  north  as  far  as  Dantzic."1 

With  joyful  steps,  the  army  obeyed  the  order  to 
face  about  and  march   towards   the  Rhine.     Joy "?"«") j<>r 

,  ,    .  .  ,        „        .     ;  with  which 

beamed  m  every  countenance  ;  the  sounds  of  mirth  the  French 
were  heard  in  every  rank :  at  length  their  sufferings  "^"£0 
were  to  come  to  an  end,  and  they  were  to  revisit  order» 10 
their  beloved  France.    The  Emperor  set  out  early  wards 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  and  arrived  at  noon  at1"'1*1'' 
Leipsic,  where  Marmont  and  Augereau  had  for 
some  days  past  united  their  forces.     In  approaching 
the  city,  which  he  already  foresaw  was  to  be  the 
theatre  of  a  decisive  battle,  he  cast  an  eager  glance 
over  the  heights  of  Pfaffendorf,  and  the  windings  of 
the  Partha,  which  protect  on  that  side  the  approach 
to  the  town.    He  then  rode  out  to  survey  the  ram- 
parts, which  encircle  the  old  city  and  separate  it  from 
the  suburbs  ;  and,  while  doing  so,  the  sound  of  can- 
non was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Pegau.     It  was 
the  King  of  Naples,  who,  on  the  position  of  Magde- 
born,  arrested  the  approach  of  the  advanced  guard  of 
Schwartzenberg's  army.  Five  corps*  and  a  numerous 

VOL.  ix.  2  N 
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chap,  body  of  cavalry,  in  all  eighty  thousand  men,  were 

. —  there  assembled  under  his  orders.  He  had  previously 

1813'  intended  to  conduct  the  bulk  of  his  army  through 
Oct.  13.  Leipsic,  and  join  the  Emperor  to  the  north  of  that 
city,  conceiving  that  it  was  in  that  direction  that  the 
battle  was  to  be  fought ;  and,  under  this  idea,  he 
had  abandoned  to  the  enemy  the  important  defiles  at 
Grobern  and  Gochrew  :  but,  being  informed  the  same 


Oct.  14. 

day  of  the  resolution  of  Napoleon  to  hold  the  town  to 
1  Jom.  iy.  the  last  extremity,  he  retraced  his  steps  the  day  fol- 
F?fn.4u.7'  lowing,  and  took  post  on  the  heights  of  Magdeboru, 
ass,  384.  where  the  severe  cavalry  action  took  place  between 
109.  the  French  dragoons  and  Russian  and  Prussian  cuir- 
assiers, which  has  already  been  noticed.1 

The  old  city  of  Leipsic,  which  is  of  no  great  ex- 
Detection  tent,  is  surrounded  by  an  irregular  rampart,  which 

of  the  town  '  J  -  »  -  ,,  . 

and  environs  forms  nearly  a  square.  It  consists  of  an  old  curtain 
«  «¥*«•  0f  masonry  covered  by  a  ditch  almost  obliterated, 
without  a  counterscarp,  beyond  which  broad  boule- 
vards, planted  with  trees,  form  a  spacious  and  shady 
walk  for  the  citizens.  The  suburbs,  which  stretch,  as 
in  most  continental  cities,  beyond  this  verdant  belt, 
were  much  more  considerable  at  that  period ;  and  they 
were  then,  as  now,  also  shut  in  towards  the  south  and 
east,  by  walls,  and  the  gates  strengthened  by  palisades: 
but  towards  the  north,  on  the  side  of  the  Partha, 
they  were  altogether  open.  To  the  eastward,  on  the 
road  to  France,  the  city  is  bounded  by  the  marshes 
of  the  Elster  and  the  Pleisse,  which  streams,  flowing 
in  a  lazy  current  to  the  north-west,  enclose  between 
them  swampy  meadows  nearly  two  miles  broad, 
wholly  impassable  for  carriages ;  and  though  the 
rivers  are  of  no  great  breadth,  they  are  so  deep  and 
muddy,  that  they  are  in  most  places  unfordable 
either  by  cavalry  or  infantry.     This  broad  marsh  is 
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crossed  only  by  the  road  to  Lutzen  and  Mayence,  chap. 
which,  after  traversing  the  long  and  narrow  street 


which  leads  to  the  harrier  of  Machranstadt,  enters    1815# 
the  .city  by  the  gate  of  Halle,  over  a  bridge  at  the 
same  place.     There  were  no  other  bridges  over  the 
Elster  bat  one  or  two  wooden  ones  for  foot  pas- 
sengers, and  the  stone  bridge  over  which  the  great 
road  passes,  well  known  from  the  frightful  catas- 
trophe a  few  days  after,  which  has  rendered  it  im- 
mortal in  history.    To  the  east  the  country  consists 
of  a  beautiful  plain,  in  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, offering  a  theatre  worthy  of  the  battle  which 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  world.     To  the  south- 
east, like  a  chain  of  verdure,  extend   the  hills  of 
Wachau,  then  occupied  in  force  by  Murat's  army ;  ^j^™00*1 
while  to  the  north-east,  in  the  direction  of  Mockern,  tbM.  Beat. 
the  windings  of  the  Partha,  and  the  gentle  swells  and  ^  li^S.' 
villages  adjoining  its  banks,  present  a  variety  *&**«■ 
obstacles  to  retard  the  advance  of  an  approaching 
enemy.1 

No  sooner*  was  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  known 
to  Murat,  than  he  hastened  to  wait  upon  him  ;  and  n»p©i«» 
the  two  sovereigns  rode  out  together  towards  the  lhePfidd  0f 
heights  behind  Lieberwolkwitz,  from  whence  thebatUe- 
whole  plain  to  the  south-east  of   Leipsic  can    be 
descried.     From  an  elevated  point  in  that  direction, 
near  the  bed  of  the  Pleisse,  Napoleon  surveyed  the 
whole  field,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the 
day  following.    Seated  by  a  blazing  watchfire,  after 
his  usual  custom,  in  the  midst  of  the  squares  of  his 
guard,  he  long  and  anxiously  surveyed  the  ground, 
and  in  particular  the  mossy  and  swampy  beds  of  the 
Pleisse  and  the  Elster,  which  extended,  in  a  broad 
belt  nearly  two  leagues  across,  in  the  rear  of  the 
whole  position  occupied  by  the  Frenth  army.     From 
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chap,  thence  he  rode  on  to  the  hills  of  Lieberwolkwitz, 

LXXI 

from  which  elevated  ridge,  not  only  the  positions  of 


1813*   his  own  troops,  but  the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy, 
were  visible.   A  few  gun-shots  only  separated  the  two 
armies.     The  heads  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
columns  appeared  in  great  strength  within  cannon 
range ;  but  as  yet  all  was  still :  not  a  sound  was 
heard,  and  no  appearance  of  hostilities  was  visible. 
Here  an  imposing  ceremony  took  place,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  eagles  by  Napoleon  to  three  regiments 
1  odd.  i    which  had  not  hitherto  received  them ;    and  he 
Fri/ii!.     returned  to  Leipsic  by  the  course  of  the  Pleisse, 
38i,  383.  after  inspecting  Poniatowski's  Poles,  who  occupied 
the  marshy  banks  of  that  stream.1 

The  positions  occupied  by  the  French  army  on 

Position  of  the  night  of  the  15th,  were  as  follow : — Bertrand's 

imy round  corps  held  Lindenau,  at  the  entrance  of  the  chaussee 

Leiptie.     which  crossed  the  marshes  of  the  Elster,  in  order  to 

cover  that  important  defile,  and  keep  at  a  distance  a 

strong  column  of  the  enemy,  which,  having  gained 

the  great  road  to  Erfurth,  menaced  the  rear,  and 

had  already  entirely  cut  off  the  communications,  of  the 

French  army.     To  the  eastward  of  the  marshes, 

under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Emperor,  three 

corps  were  stationed,  facing  to  the  southward;  viz. 

Poniatowski's  Poles  on  the  right,  on  the  edge  of  the 

Elster  and  Pleisse,  between  Mark-Kleberg  and  Con- 

newitz  ;  next  Augereau,  on  the  southern  slope  of 

the  heights  of  Wachau,  flanked  on  either  side  by 

Milhaud's  cavalry ;  behind  Wachau  was  placed  Vic- 

* Vict  et   tor's  men ;  from  thence  to  Lieberwolkwitz  stretched 

fn0^  ™l;  Lauriston's  corps ;  on  their   left,  Macdonald's  ex- 

127,   Bout.  •  r     »  y 

112.  vaud.  tended  to  Holzhausen;*  Latour  Maubourg  andSebas- 
ktusie'r,  tiani's  horse  stood  on  either  flank  of  Victor's  corps ; 
932-        while  the  imperial  guard,  around  Napoleon,  were  in 
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reserve  near  Probstheyda.    In  all,  six  corps  of  infan-   chap. 
try  and  four  of  horse,  mustering  a  hundred  and 


ten  thousand  men,  of  whom  eighteen  thousand  were  1813* 
cavalry ;  and  of  these  a  hundred  thousand  were  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Pleisse,  and  on  the  proper  field 
of  battle. 

To  the  north-west  of  Leipsic,  but  so  far  removed 
from  it  as  to  be  a  separate  army,  a  considerable  force  Force  «d 
was  collected  to  combat  Blucher  and  the  Prince- [preach 
Royal  of  Sweden,  who,  in  that  direction,  were  draw-  ^r**of 
ing  near  to  the  city  with  a  formidable  array  ofuipwe. 
troops.     They  consisted  of  Marmont's  corps  and  two 
divisions   of  Ney's,   which   were    posted    between 
Mockern  and  Enteritch ;    the  other  division  of 
Ney's  corps,  with  the  artillery,  were  on  march  from 
Duben,  but  had  not  yet  taken  up  their  ground.     Ar- 
righi's  cavalry,  however,  three  thousand  strong,  had 
come  up,  and  Regnier's  Saxons  were  hourly  expected. 
The   forces  on  the  ground  consisted  of  forty-five 
thousand  infantry  and  three  thousand  cavalry.    The 
whole  army,  already  arrived  or  on  the  road  from 
Duben,   and  certain  to  take  part  in    the  battle, 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  infantry 
and  thirty-five  thousand  cavalry,  with  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  distributed  in  three '  ▼•«■*-  >• 

201    204 

hundred  and  eighty-four  battalions,  and  three  hun-  vict  et 
dred  and    seventy-two  squadrons.     An   immense  ^°q1^i* 
force !  equal  to  that  with  which  Napoleon  had  con- Boot,  io«, 
quered  at  Wagram,  and  superior  to  that  which  had  u.  379. 
fought  at  Borodino ;  *  but,  great  as  it  was,  it  was J^Bae 
overmatched  by  the  ranks  of  the  Allies,  who  had  now<*«  Leiptic, 
arrayed  under  their  banners  the  greatest  military  1^32. 
force  that  modern  Europe  had  ever  seen  assembled 
in  a  single  field.1 

*  Ante,  Tii.  469 ;  viti.  694. 
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chap.       The  forces  of  the  Allies  were  divided,  like  the 
-French,  into  two  armies;  the  principal  of  which, 


1813.    mrfer  Sehwartzenberg,  was  opposed  to  the  grand 
army  of  Napoleon,  while  that  of  the  north,  under 
Portico  of  Bernadotte  and  Blucher,  advanced  against  Ney  and 
Suef"1     Marmont.     They  were  thus  arranged  in  the  grand 
T"Jouth  of  arm7  f°r  *ke  attack  of  the  French  from  the  south. 
Lrfpi*     On  their  own  left,  opposite  to  the  French  right,  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  morass  of  the  Elster,  stood  Gin- 
lay's  corps   of  Austrians,    with   Lichtenstein  and 
Thielman's  light  troops;    the   centre,  opposite  to 
Wachau,  and  from  thence  towards  the  Elster,  was 
very  strong,  consisting  of  Meerfeldt  and  the  Prince 
of  Hesse- Horn  berg's  Austrians,  Wittgenstein's  Rus- 
sians, and  Kleist's  Prussians  ;  while  the  right  wing, 
opposed  to  Macdonald  and  Lauriston,  was  composed 
of  Klenau's  corps  of  Austrians ;  Ziethen's  brigade  of 
Prussians,  who  were  at  Gross  Pothna,  having  their 
extreme  flank  covered  by  the  Cossacks  under  Platoff. 
The  reserve,  consisting  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
guards,  and  two  divisions  of  cuirassiers,  under  the 
Grand  Duke  Const  antine  and  Milaradowitch,  were 
at  Magdeborn.   The  great  defect  of  this  arrangement, 
but  which  no  representations  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  generals  could  induce  Prince  Sehwartzenberg 
to  alter,  was,  that  the  rivers  Elster  and  Pieisse 
flowed  through  the  middle  of  the  allied  line,  sepa- 
rating thus  the  left  wing  from  the  centre,  and  one 
part  of  the  centre  from  the  other — a  most  perilous 
situation,  if  any  disaster  had  rendered  it  necessary  for 
one  part  of  the  allied  line  to  assist  the  other,  and  which 
exposed  the  portion  of  it  which  was  placed  between 
the  two  rivers  to  imminent  danger.  •   The  Austrian 
general  even  carried  his  infatuation  so  far,  as  to 
desire  to  place  the  flower  of  the  allied  army,  the 
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Russian  and  Prussian  guards,  in  the  narrow  space   chap. 
between  the  Pleisse  and  the  Elster ;  and  it  was  only   LXXL 


by  the  determined  resistance  of  the  Emperor  Alex-    l813' 
ander,  that  they  were  brought  to  the  decisive  point 
on  the  right,  to  the  east  of  both  these  rivers.    Al- 
though Benningpen's  corps  and  Colloredo's  reserves 
had  not  yet  come  up,  the  force  here  assembled  was 
immense :  it  consisted  of  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
forty-three  thousand  combatants,  of  which  twenty- 
five  thousand  were  cavalry,  with  six  hundred  and 
twenty  guns.    Benningsen  and  Colloredo's  reserve,  »  Kamier, 
although   not  in  time  for  a  battle   on   the  lOth,?*1' Vaud* 
might  be  expected  on  the  day  following;  and  they  Bo*t-  no, 
were  thirty-eight  thousand  more,  of  whom   three  iv.  iis^ 
thousand  were  horse,  with  a  hundred  and  thirty449, 
pieces  of  cannon.1 

To  the  north  of  Leipsic,  the  disproportion  was  still 
greater.  The  armies  of  Silesia  and  Bernadotte. Forcw  Md 
which  lay  in  that  direction,  formed  in  all  a  mass  of  £Taw£ 
a  hundred  and  three  thousand  combatants,  of  whora^^™*11 
sixteen  thousand  were  cavalry,  with  three  hundred  and 
ninety  pieces  of  cannon.  They  had  not  all,  however, 
come  up.  Bernadotte,  as  already  mentioned,  had 
made  an  eccentric  movement  towards  the  Elbe,  and 
those  in  line  consisted  only  of  the  corps  of  Langeron 
and  D'York,  with  Sacken  in  reserve,  which  had  their 
headquarters  at  Skenditz,  on  the  road  to  Halle; 
and  they  amounted  to  fifty-six  .thousand  effective 
men,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  guns.  Thus 
the  contending  parties  towards  Mockern  were  very 
nearly  matched  oh  the  first  day ;  the  French  having 
forty-eight  thousand,  and  the  Allies  fifty-six  thou- 
sand  men.  But  if  the  contest  should  be  prolonged  for 
another  day,  and  the  Prince-Royal  come  up  in  time 
to  take  part  in  it,  forty-seven  thousand  additional 
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chap,  combatants  would  be  thrown  into  the  balance,  to 

LXXI. 


which  the  French  reserves  brought  from  DubeD, 
161S°  would  not  oppose  more  than  thirty  thousand.  Thus, 
upon  the  whole,  for  the  final  shock  on  which  the 
contest  would  ultimately  depend,  the  Allies  could 
count  upon  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  men, 
and  above  thirteen  hundred  guns  ;  while  the  French 
could  only  reckon  on  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  men,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon :  a  great  disproportion,  which  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  Napoleon's  central  position  and  great 
abilities  could  hardly  compensate;  and  which  de- 
12  hVaut- moil st rated  that  the  formidable  military  confederacy, 

9329vud  °^  w^*c^  ^e  had  so  lor*S  formed  the  head,  was  now 
u.  202,      fairly  overmatched  by  the  vast  host  which  its  intol- 
ii.  405.  ^'erable  exactions  had  arrayed  to  assert  the  indepen- 
dence of  mankind.1* 

At  midnight  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  two  rockets 
Scbwart*    were  sent  up  to  a  prodigious  height  from  the  bead- 
prodw*   quarters  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  to  the  south  of 
tloo t0  aid  keipsic,  and  were  immediately  answered  by  three, 
feelings  of  two  of  a  blue  and  one  of  a  red  light,  from  Bluchers, 
w  both     on  the  north.     These  awful  signals  told  the  assem- 
»i<ies.        bled  myriads,  that  all  things  were  in  readiness  in 
both  armies,  and  that  the  hour  of  the  final  straggle 
had  struck.     All  was  tranquil  in  the  French  lines : 
their  watch  fires  burned  with  a  steady  light,  and  no 
moving  figures  around  the  flame  indicated  an  inten- 
tion to  retreat.     Unspeakable  was  the  ardour  which 
the  solemnity  of  the  moment  excited  in  the  allied 
ranks.     Now  was  the  appointed  time — now  was  the 
day  of  salvation.     Retreat  to  the  enemy  without  a 

•  See  App.  D.,  Chap.  LXXI.,  where  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole 
forces  engaged  on  either  Bide,  at  Leipsic,  is  given. 
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conflict  was  impossible :  the  host  of  Germany  encircled  chap. 

LXXI 

his  ranks :  on  the  morrow,  the  mighty  conflict  which 


was  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  twenty  years,  and  de-  1813# 
termine  whether  they  and  their  children  were  to  be 
freemen  or  slaves,  was  to  be  decided.  Confidence 
pervaded  every  bosom :  hope  beat  high  in  every 
heart :  recent  success,  present  strength,  seemed  the 
certain  harbingers  of  victory.  A  sombre  feeling  of 
disquietude,  on  the  other  hand,  pervaded  the  French 
army:  their  ancient  courage  was  the  same,  their 
hereditary  spirit  was  unshaken ;  but  disaster  had 
chilled  their  ardour,  diminished  numbers  depressed 
their  hopes,  and  their  confidence  in  the  star  of 
the  Emperor  had  been  irrevocably  shaken.  Still 
they  looked  forward  undaunted  to  the  fight,  and 
resolved  to  show  themselves,  under  whatever  for- 
tune, worthy  of  the  eagles  which  they  bore.  At 
daybreak,  the  following  noble  proclamation  was 
issued  by  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  and  read  at  the 
head  of  every  company  and  squadron  in  his  army : — 
"  The  most  important  epoch  of  this  sacred  war  has 
arrived,  brave  warriors !  Prepare  for  the  combat. 
The  bond  which  unites  so  many  powerful  nations  in 
the  most  just,  as  the  greatest  of  causes,  is  about  to 
be  yet  closer  drawn,  and  rendered  indissoluble  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Russians,  Prussians,  Austrians ! 
you  all  combat  for  the  same  cause :  you  fight  for  the 
liberty  of  Europe— -for  the  independence  of  your 
children — for  the  immortal  renown  of  your  names. 
All  for  each !  each  for  all !  With  this  device,  the 
sacred  combat  is  about  to  commence.  Be  faithful  at 
the  decisive  moment,  and  victory  is  your  own."  No 
proclamation  was  issued  to  the  French  army :  no  heart- 
stirring  words  breathed  the  fire  of  Napoleon's  spirit,  «  Capef.  x 
or  announced  the  well-known  prophecy  of  victory1 — 218, 
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chap,   an  ominous  circumstance,  indicating  in  no  equivocal 

LXXL  01 

manner  that  the  Emperor's  confidence  in  his  fortune 


18ls#    was  at  an  end. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Napoleon  re- 
commence- paired  to  the  army  of  Murat,  and,  from  a  height  near 
utUePlnde  kieberwolkwits,  long  and  anxiously  surveyed  the 
ewi/»uc-  field  of  the  approaching  battle.  Precisely  at  nine 
Aiiiee.  three  guns  were  discharged  from  the  centre  of 
Schwartzenberg's  army,  and  immediately  the  fire 
began  along  the  whole  line.  The  allied  columns, 
dark  and  massy,  advanced  to  the  attack  in  the  most 
imposing  array ;  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  pre- 
ceded their  march,  and  soon  the  cannonade  on  the 
two  sides  exceeded  any  thing  ever  heard  of  in  the  an- 
nals of  war.  The  earth,  literally  speaking,  trembled 
under  the  discharge,  on  the  two  sides,  of  above  a 
thousand  guns :  the  balls  flew  over  every  part  of  the 
field  of  battle,  and  killed  several  persons  in  Napo- 
leon's suite,  as  well  as  in  the  guards  and  cuirassiers, 
who  were  stationed  a  little  in  rear ;  while  through 
the  midst  of  the  iron  tempest  the  allied  columns 
advanced  to  the  attack.  Kleist,  with  the  left,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  Elster,  moved  against  Mark- 
Kleberg,  of  which  he  soon  made  himself  master.  To 
check  his  progress  beyond  that  village,  a  consider- 
able body  of  Milhaud's  horse  were  brought  forward 
by  Poniatowski ;  but  Lewachow,  at  the  head  of  two 
regimen ts  of  Russian  cuirassiers,  boldly  charged 
across  the  ravine  which  descends  from  the  heights  of 
Wachau  to  that  village,  and  scaling  the  rugged 
banks  on  theopposite  side, dispersed  theenemy'shors* 
and  brought  back  his  own  without  sustaining  any 
loss.  In  the  centre,  however,  the  attack  was  not  equal- 
ly successful.  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg  was  at 
first  repulsed  at  Wachau  by  the  heroic  defence  of 
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Victor's  men,  while  his  guns  were  silenced  by  the  chap. 

LXXL 

superior  fire  of  the  French  artillery.    And  although, 


by  a  great  effort,  he  at  length  carried  the  village,    )813' 
he  was  speedily  driven  out  again  with  great  loss  by 
the  French  reserves ;  while,  on  the  right,  Klenau 
and  Gorzakow,  not  having  succeeded  in  reaching 
lieberwolkwits  at  the  same  time,  successively  fail- 
ed in  dislodging  Lauriston  permanently  from  that  >  K*u»i«r, 
important  village,  though  it  was  at  first  carried  by  |out.9m 
the  Austrians  under  the  first  of  these  generals.     Six lu- . 
times  did  the  brave  Russians  and  AustriaAs  return  454." 
to  the  attack  of  these  villages,  and  six  times  were^*!^- 
they  repulsed  by  the  invincible  resolution  of  Lau-Vw^  i. 
riston's  men,  supported  by  Macdonald's  corps  and 
Sebastiani's  dragoons.1 

At   eleven   o'clock,  Macdonald  brought  up   his 
whole  corps  in  an  oblique  direction  from  Holzhausen,  Napoleon 
and  taking  Klenau's  attacking  corps  in  flank,  hej^uu 
gained  considerable  success:    the  Austrians   weretacko?the 

D  enemy  a 

driven  back,  and  a  battery  which  they  had  establish- centre. 
ed  on  the  heights  of  the  Kolmberg,  taken  by  Char* 
pentier's  division.  Encouraged  by  this  success  on 
his  left,  and  deeming  the  enemy  in  front  of  Lieber- 
wolkwitz  sufficiently  exhausted  by  three  hours9  con- 
tinued and  severe  fighting,  Napoleon,  who  arrived  at 
noon  on  the  heights  behind  Wachau,  followed  by 
the  guards  and  cuirassiers,  resolved  to  put  in  force 
his  favourite  measure  of  a  grand  attack  on  the 
enemy's  centre.  With  this  view,  two  divisions  of 
the  Young  Guard,  under  Oudinot,  were  brought  up. 
and  stationed  close  behind  Wachau :  two  others,  un- 
der Mortier,  were  sent  to  Leiberwolkwitz :  Augereau 
was  dispatched  from  his  ground  on  the  right  centre, 
to  support  Poniatowski,  who  had  nearly  succeeded  in 
regaining  Mark- Kleberg ;  and  behind  him  the  Old 
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chap.   Guard  moved  forward  to  Doelitz,  so  as  to  be  in  readi- 
*    ness  to  support  either  the  right  or  the  centre,  as  cir- 
1813.    cumstances  might  require.     Finally,  Drouot,  with 
sixty  guns  of  the  guard,  so  well  known  in  all  Napo- 
leon's former  battles,  was  brought  to  the  front  of  the 
centre ;  and  these  pieces,  moving  steadily  forward, 
soon  made  the  earth  shake  by  their  rapid  and  con- 
tinued fire.     The  allied  centre  was  unable  to  resist 
1  Bout,      this  desperate  attack :  Victor  and  Oudinot,  preceded 

1 14    115. 

odei.  ii.  '  by  the  terrible  battery,  steadily  gained  ground ;  and 
Kauder     Napoleon,  deeming  the  battle  gained,  sent  word  to 
939.         the  King  of  Saxony  in  Leipsic  that  he  was  entirely 
205, 206.  successful,  and  had  made  two  thousand  prisoners ;  and 
ass*  383.  enJoine(i  him  t°  cause  all  the  bells  to  be  rung,  in  the 
city  and  adjoining  villages,  to  announce  his  victory.1 
Schwartzenberg,  finding  his  centre  thus  violently 
Scbwart-   assailed,  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  support 
£££to iL     Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg,  unable  to  resist 
•npport  his  the  shock  of  Victor,  supported  by  the  Old  Guard  and 
Drouot's  artillery,  gave  ground,  and   was  rapidly 
falling  into  confusion,  when  Raeffskoi  was  brought 
up  to  support  him  with  his  invincible  grenadiers. 
The  brave  Russians  took  post,  one  division  behind 
the  sheepfold  of  Auenhayn,  and  the  other  at  Gossa ; 
and,  without  once  flinching  before  the  terrible  bat- 
tery, kept  up  so  incessant  a  fire  as  at  length  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  enemy.     Klenau,  however,  at- 
tacked in  front  by  Lauriston,  and  threatened  in  flank 
by  Macdonald,  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  on 
the  slopes  of  Lieberwolkwitz,  and  was  forced  back, 
after   a  desperate    resistance    by  his    cavalry,  to 
Gross  Posna  and  Seyfartshayn,  where  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  maintaining  himself,  though  with  great 
difficulty,  till  nightfall.     Schwartzenberg,  seeing  his 
centre  so  nearly  forced  by  the  impetuous  attack  of 
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the  French  guard,  ordered  up  the  Austrian  reserve,   chap. 
under  Prince  Hesse  Homberg,  from  Zobigker,  where 


it  had  been  stationed,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  reraon-    1813< 
strances  of  Alexander  and  Jomini,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pleisse,  and  consequently  in  a  situation  where 
it  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  decisive  point 
without  a  long  delay.     They  were  hurried  as  fast  as 
possible  across  the  river ;  but  meanwhile,  Napoleon, 
desirous  of  beating  down  the  resistance  of  Raeffskoi's 
grenadiers,  ordered  up  his  reserve  cavalry  under  La- 
tour  Maubourg  and  Kellerman ;  while  an  attack  by 
infantry  was  ordered,  under  Charpentier,  on  an  old 
intrenchment  on  a  hill,  called  the  Swedish  redoubt, 
where  the  bones  of  the  warriors  of  the  great  Gusta  vus 
reposed,  which  had  been  won  from  the  French  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day.     So  vehement,  however,  was 
the  fire  from  the  batteries  on  the  summit,  that  the 
assaulting  regiments  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Napoleon  hastened  to  the  spot  :-*-"  What  regiment 
is  that?"  said  he  to  Charpentier.— " The  22d  light 
infantry,"  replied  the  general.     "  That  is  impos- 
sible," replied  Napoleon  ;  "  the  22d  would  never  let1  °*t\.  u. 
themselves  be  cut  down  by  grape-shot  without  taking  BouL  n*r 
their  muskets  from  their  shoulders."     These  words  j^  iv# 
being  repeated  to  the  regiment,  they  were  so  stung45^4^. 
by  the  reproach,  that,  breaking  into  a  charge,  they  397?  399. 
ran  up  the  hill  and  carried  the  post,  which  seemed  to^.6^ 
give  the  Emperor  a  decisive  advantage  in  that  part131* 132- 
of  the  field  of  battle.1 

Such  was  the  impression  produced  by  the  reserve 
cavalry,  that  terrible  arm  which  always  formed  so  Desperate 
important  an  element  in  Napoleon's  tactics,  that  it£J^  £f 
had  wellnigh  decided  the  battle  in  his  favour.     At  the  centre. 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Kellerman,  at  the  head 
of  six  thousand  horse,  debouched  from  Wachau,  be- 
tween Connewitz  and  Grobern,  to  the  left  of  that 


L 
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chap,   village,  supported  by  several  squares  of  infantry,  and 
advanced  rapidly  against  the  retiring  columns  of 


1813.   prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg.    Lewaehow,  proud 
of  his  gallant  achievement  in  the  morning,  threw 
himself,  with  his  three  regiments  of  Russian  cuiras- 
siers, in  the  way  of  the  charge ;  but  he  was  speedily 
overwhelmed,  and  driven  back  with  great  loss  to* 
wards  Gossa.     The  consequences  might  have  been 
fatal,  had  not  Alexander,  after  the  advice  of  Jomini, 
shortly  before  brought  up  his  guards  and  reserves  to 
the  menaced  point  in  the  centre,  where  they  were 
stationed  behind  the  Goeselbach ;  while  Schwartsen- 
berg,  now  sensible,  when  it  was  all  but  too  late,  of 
his  inexplicable  error  in  stationing  the  Austrian  re- 
serves in  a  position,  between  the  Elster  and  the 
Pleisse,  where   they  could  be  of  no  service,  had 
brought  up  the  Austrian  cuirassiers  of  the  guard  to 
the  point  of  danger.     This  superb  corps,  consisting 
of  six  regiments  eased  in  steel,  the  very  flower  of 
the  Austrian    army,   under   Count  Nostitz,  after 
crossing  the  Fleisse  at  Grobern,  arrived  at  the 
menaced  point  at  the  moment,  and  instantly  bore 
1  vict.  et   down  with  loud  cheers  and  irresistible  force  on  the 
m^ssf'  flank  of  Kellerman's  dragoons,  when  somewhat  disor- 
Jom.  iv.     dered  by  the  rout  of  Lewachow's  men.     The  effect 
Bout.  1 16,  was  instantaneous :  the  French  horse  were  routed  and 
J^sler     driven  back  in  great  disorder  to  the  heights  behind 
94o.    '    Wachau,  where,  however,  they  re-formed  under  cover 
of  the  powerful  batteries  which  there  protected  the 
French  centre.1 

While  extreme  danger  was  thus  narrowly  avoid- 
ed in  the  centre  to  the  west  of  Wachau,  peril  still 
more'  imminent  threatened  the  Allies  to  the  east  of 
that  village.  Latour  Maubourg  and  Murat,  at  the 
head  of  four  thousand  cuirassiers  of  the  guard,  there 
bore  down  on  the  flank  of  the  allied  right,  while 


J 
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Victor  and  Lauriston  assailed  its  front.    This  double    chap. 

LXXI 

charge  was  at  first  attended  with  great  success. 


Though  the  brave  Latour  Maubourg  had  his  leg     1813~ 
carried  oflf  by  a  cannon-shot  in  the  advance,*  the  utourMau. 
ponderous  mads  advanced  in  admirable  order  under  hemTat  ™ 
Bordesoult,  broke  by  a  charge  in  flank  Prince  Eu-  ^^* t0 
gene  of  Wirtemberg's   infantry,   routed  ten  light  Wach«u, 
squadrons  of  the  Russian  guard,  which  strove  to  JJud  "/c" 
arrest   its  progress,  and  captured    six-and-t  wenty  A,e*a,,der  m 
guns.     So  violent  was  the  onset,  so  complete  the 
opening  made  in  the  centre  of  the  Allies  by  this  ter- 
rible charge,  that  the  French  horsemen  pushed  on 
to  the  position  where  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
King  of  Prussia  had  taken  their  station,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  mount  on  horseback  and  retire  a 
little  distance  to  the  rear,  to  avoid  being  made  pri- 
soners.  But  in  this  decisive  moment  Alexander  was 
not  wanting  to  himself  or  the  cause  with  which  he 
was  entrusted.     Imitating  the  coolness  of  Napoleon 
on  occasion  of  a  similar  crisis  at  the  cemetery  of 
Eylau,f  he  boldly  advanced  to  the  front,  and  ordered 
the  red  Cossacks  of  the  guard  under  Orloff  Deni- 
zoff  to  charge  the  enemy's  flank,  while  the  reserve 
cavalry  of  Barclay  were  also  ordered  up,  and  the  last 
reserve  batteries  directed  to  open  their  fire.     These 
dispositions,  promptly  taken  and  rapidly  executed, 
changed  the  fate  of  the  day.     With  resistless  force, 
Orloff  Denizoffs  men,  all  chosen  cavaliers  from  the 
banks  of  the  Don,  bore  down  on  the  flank  of  the 
French  cuirassiers  immediately  after  they  had  cap- 
tured the  guns,  and  when  their  horses  were  blown 

*  Amputation  was  immediately  performed  on  this  distinguished  offi- 
cer, which  he  bore  with  his  usual  courage  and  sang-froid.  His1  ser- 
rant,  a  faithful  domestic,  haying  given  way  to  an  agony  of  grief  at  the 
s%ht,  he  said, — "  Why  do  you  distress  yourself?  you  will  only  have 
one  boot  to  clean."— Odel.  ii.  32* 

t  Ante,  vi.  75. 
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chap,  by  previous  efforts:  their  long  lances  were  more 
than  a  match   for   the  cuirassiers'  sabres  :  in  the 


181 3*    twinkling  of  an  eye  the  whole   hostile  squadrons 

were  pierced  through  and  routed,  four-a  nd- twenty 

of  the  guns  retaken,  and  the  French  cavalry  driven 

back  with  immense  loss  to  their  own  lines.   Resuming 

the  offensive,  Raeffskoi's  grenadiers  now  attacked  the 

i  Boat.       sheep-farm  of  Auenhayn,  the  object  already  of  such 

vaud.  i. '    desperate  strife,  and  carried  it  at  the  point  of  the 

?07- "L01*-   bayonet — an  acquisition  which,  from  its   elevated 

458.  Fain,  position,  again  gave  the  Allies  the  advantage  in  that 

a' 399#       part  of  the  field.1 

K  The  crisis  of  the  battle  was  now  past ;  the  di- 

ArrWai  of    rection  of  Napoleon's  attacks  was  clearly  indicated, 
the  Austrian  an(j  Sch  wartzenberg  had  gained  time  to  rectify  his 

reserve  on  o  ■    o  * 

the  field,  faulty  dispositions,  and  bring  up  his  powerful  re- 
serves from  the  other  side  of  the  Pleisse  to  the  scene 
of  danger.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Austrian  reserves  came  up  to  the  front  at  all  points: 
Bianchi  relieved,  at  Mark-Kleberg,  Kleist's  troops, 
who  had  with  great  difficulty  maintained  themselves 
there  against  the  attack  of  Augereau  and  Ponia- 
towski ;  and  turning  the  powerful  batteries  which 
they  brought  up  against  the  flank  of  Augereau's 
corps,  they  compelled  it  to  fall  back  to  its  origi- 
nal position.  Bianchi  followed  up  his  advantage: 
he  issued  from  Mark-Kleberg,  and  charged  the 
right  flank  of  Napoleon's  centre  with  loud  cries,  and 
with  such  vigour  that  all  around  the  Emperor  deemed 
the  battle  lost,  and  he  himself  was  forced  to  retire 
some  hundred  paces.  He  immediately  ordered  up 
the  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard,  who  stopped  the 
head  of  the  column;  but  its  numerous  artillery 
played  in  the  most  destructive  manner  en  the  flank 
of  Victor's  corps,  and  compelled  it  to  fall  back  to 
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the  French  lines.    At  the  same  time,  the  cannon   chap. 

LXXI. 

sounded  violently  on  the  north,  and  repeated  cou- 


riers from  Marmont  and  Ney  announced  that,  so  fiuri^2Jns. 
from  being  able  to  render  the  Emperor  any  further  v«id.  l 
assistance,  they  could  with  difficulty  maintain  them-  w.  456. 
selves  against  the  impetuous  attacks  of  Blucher.1       ^  "* 

Sensible  that,  if  success  now  escaped  him,  he  would  o^l  ii. 
in  vain  seek  to  recall  it  on  the  following  day,  when  NapoWt 
the  Prince-Royal,  Benningsen,  and  Colloredo  had1-* effarU* 
brought  up  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  fresh  troops  to 
the  enemy's  standards,  Napoleon  resolved  to  make  one 
more  effort  for  victory.     With  this  view,  between 
five  and  six  o'clock,  he  re-formed  his  reserve  caval- 
ry behind  Lieberwolkwitz :  Victor  and  Lauriston's 
corps  were  thrown  into  a  deep  column  of  attack,  and, 
preceded  by  a  numerous  array  of  artillery,  advanced 
against  Gossa.     Such  was  the  weight  of  the  column, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  guns  were  discharged, 
that    Gorzakow's    corps   was    broken,    and    Gossa 
taken;  but  in  this  extremity Schwartzenberg brought 
up  the  Prussian  division  of  Pirsch,  which  regained 
the  village,  and  drove  back  the  column  to  a  consider- 
able distance ;  while  a  powerful  Russian  battery  oft  vi<*.  «t 
eighty  pieces  of  the  guard,  by  the  precision  and  fa-fs^iS"' 
pidity  of  their  fire,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  ene-Bout.  ns, 
my  in  that  quarter.     Excessive  fatigue  prevented iv.  i^m 
either  party  from  making  any  further  efforts  in  the**9^*,<M~ 
centre  and  left,  and  the  battle  there  was  reduced  to  Fain,  a, 
a  furious  cannonade,  which  continued  without  inter- 
mission till  night  overspread  the  scene.2 

Meerfeldt  soon  after  came  up,  having  been  long 

retarded  in  his  march  across  the  swamps  between 

the  Pleisse  and  the  Elster,  by  the  almost  impracticable 

nature  of  the  ground.    Late  in  the  evening,  however, 

he  succeeded  in  crossing  the  latter  stream  by  the  ford 
VOL.  ix.  2  o 
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chap,  of  Doelitz,  and  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  the 
leading  battalion  to  attack  the  French  right  flank 


18ls-  near  Mark-Kieberg,  when  he  was  suddenly  assailed 
Last  attack  by  a  division  of  the  Old  Guard  in  front,  and  Ponia- 
S^rt'towski^  Poles  in  flank,  and  driven  back  with  great 


pulsed,  and  Jq^  jnto  the  river.     Meerfeldt  himself  was  made 

he  u  made 

prisoner,  prisoner,  with  a  whole  battalion,  and  immediately 
1  Bout.  11 9,  brought  into  the  Emperor's  presence ;  and  although 
iv.  460.    '  the  repulse  of  his  corps  was  of  no  material  conse- 

con**  6xxii  <luence  to  *^e  ^8sue  °^  *^€  day,  it  threw  a  ray  of 
i  34.  Fain,  glory  over  this  well  debated  field  of  carnage.1 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Bister,  Giulay  was  en- 
operatiooe  gaged  the  whole  day,  with  various  success,  against 
S^l"  Bertrand'*  corps.    Though  far  removed  from  the 
headquarters  of  either  army,  and  separated  by  five 
miles  of  marshes  from  the  great  body  of  the  comba- 
tants, the  struggle  there  was  one  of  life  and  death  to 
the  French  array;  for   Bertrand  fought  for  Lin- 
denau,  and  their  only  line  of  retreat  to  the  Rhine  in 
case  of  disaster !  The  Austrians  were  at  first  success- 
ful, though  not  without  a  desperate  struggle.    After 
seven  hours'  hard  fighting,  their  gallant  corps  over- 
came the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  French,  and 
Bertrand  was  not  only  driven  out  of  Lindenan  into 
the  marshes,  but  forced  to  take  refuge  behind  the 
Lippe,  where  his  troops,  drawn  up  in  several  squares, 
maintained  the  contest  only  by  a  loose  fire  of  tirail- 
leurs.    If  Giulay  had,  as  soon  as  he  got  possession 
of  the  town,  broken  the  bridges  of  Lindeuau,  the 
retreat  of  the  French  army  would  have  been  entirely 
cut  off,  and  their  communications  with  the  Rhine 
rendered  impossible.    Seriously  alarmed  at  the  pro* 
spect  of  such  a  disaster,  Napoleon  sent  positive  orders 
.  to  Bertrand  to  regain  that  important  post  at  all  ha- 
zards, coupled  with  severe  remarks  upon  his  having 
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ever  lost  it.    Stung  to  the  quiek  by  these  reproaches,    chap. 
Bertrand  immediately  re-formed  his  troops  into  co-    LXXI' 
liumis  of  attack,  and  falling  suddenly  on  the  Austri-    1813- 
ans,  who,  deeming  the  contest  over,  were  off  their  >  vi*. « 
guard,  drove  them  out  of  Lindenau,  and  reopened  the  J£j* '£*• 
communications  of  the  grand  army.    Giulay,  upon  12°-  *•»# 
this,  drew  off  his  troops  to  the  ground  they  had  oe-  tab.  a" 
cupied  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.1  **7' d68a 

To  the  north  of  Leipsic,  on  the  side  of  Mockern,  a 
conflict  took  place,  less  important  from  the  number  of  Batii*  of 
forces  engaged,  but  not  inferior  in  the  valour  and  ob-  JJjjJJJJJ" 
stinacy  displayed  on  both  sides,  between  the  armies  Biuchm  and 
of  Blucher  and  Ney,  The  Prussian  general,  in  con-  *7' 
formity  with  the  general  plan  of  operations,  had  put 
himself  in  motion  at  daybreak  from  his  position  in 
front  of  Halle,  and  advanced  in  two  columns ;  Lan- 
.geron  by  Radefeldt,  and  Breitenfeldt;  and  D'York  by 
Lindenthal  on  Mockern ;  Sacken  formed  the  reserve. 
Before  they  reached  the  enemy,  however,  who  was 
posted  near  Skenditz,  the  action  had  begun  on  the 
south  of  Leipsic ;  and  Ney,  who  had  the  command, 
was  so  impressed  with  the  awful  cannonade  which 
was  heard  in  that  direction,  that  he  dispatched  two 
divisions  of  Oudinot's  corps,  now  under  the  com- 
mand of  Souhara,  towards  Wachau,  to  reinforce  the 
JEmperor.  The  effects  of  this  generous  zeal  were 
in  the  highest  degree  disastrous  to  the  French  arms. 
The  other  divisions  of  Souham's  corps  having  not 
yet  come  up  from  Duben,  the  French  marshal  had 
not  at  his  disposal,  after  this  large  deduction,  above 
twenty-five  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  hors? ; 
while  Blucher  had  fifty-six  thousand.  Ney  drew 
up  his  troops  in  a  strong  position,  the  right  in  front 
tf  a  Wood  of  some  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Breitenfeldt ;  the  line  extending  from  thence  through 
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chap.  Gross  Wetteritz  to  Mockern  on  the  left.    Advanced 

LXXL  posts  also  occupied  Radefeldt  and  other  villages  in 

1813#  front.     Langeron  was  directed  to  expel  the  enemy 

1  Lood.  from  Radefeldt ;  and  pushing  on,  to  force  Breitenfeldt, 

w.156  and  drive  him  into  the  open  plain  beyond,  towards 

Vic!  12t2'  Le5Psic5  while  D'York> on  tlle  French  left,  following 
Conq.  xxii.  the  gteat  road  to  Leipsic,  was  to  turn  to  its  left  at 
134,  is5.  Lutsci!en>  an(j  drive  the  enemy  from  Lindenthal.1 

At  the  first  onset,  Ney,  finding  himself  assailed  by 
Dcfett  of  such  superior  forces,  abandoned  Radefeldt  and  the 
BiMhJr.  villages  in  front,  and  drew  in  his  advanced  posts 
over  a  considerable  space  to  the  main  line  running 
from  Lindenthal  to  Mockern.  There,  however, 
notwithstanding  his  great  inferiority  of  force,  he 
stood  firm,  and  a  most  obstinate  conflict  ensued. 
The  wood  on  their  right,  and  the  villages  of  Gross 
and  Klein  Wetteritz,  furiously  assailed  by  Langeron, 
were  as  bravely  defended  by  Ney  ;  but,  after  being 
three  times  taken  and  retaken,  finally  remained  in 
'  the  possession  of  the  Allies.  D'York  at  the  same 
time  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  on  Mockern,  on 
the  extreme  French  right ;  while  the  Russian  horse 
charged  with  the  utmost  gallantry  the  French  bat- 
teries and  squares  in  the  open  plain  between  the 
villages.  After  a  most  sanguinary  conflict,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  five  times  taken  and  retaken, 
Mockern  was  carried  by  D'York ;  and  Mar  months  corps, 
driven  back  to  the  open  plain  in  the  direction  of  the 
Partha,  soon  fell  into  disorder,  and  lost  a  consider* 
able  part  of  its  artillery  under  the  repeated  charges 
of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  cavalry.  The  whole 
French  line  was  falling  into  confusion  before  Sacken 
came  up  with  the  Russian  reserve ;  so  that  he  was 
not  required  to  take  part  in  the  action*  Late  in  the 
evening,  Delmas'  division  of  Ney's  corps  arrived  from 
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Duben,  and  was  immediately  hurried  forward  to  the   chap. 
right,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  park  of  Ney's  corps,    LXXI* 


which  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  falling    i813a 
into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Russians :  but,  though 
this  calamity  was  averted  by  the  good  countenance 
which  that  body  showed,  yet  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
trieve the  day,  and  the  shattered  remains  of  Ney's 
army  retired  behind  the  Partha,   having  lost  an 
eagle,  two  standards,  twenty  guns,  and  two  thousand  >  Lond. 
prisoners,  besides  four  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  ^j/fji 
in  this  well-fought  field.     In  addition,  thirty  cannon ,22- . 
were  surprised  by  the  Cossacks  on  the  night  follow-  46?,'  462. 
ing ;  where  the  French,  though  defeated  by  superior  ^\  Kii 
numbers,  displayed   the  most  heroic  courage  and  }?*-  f«°» 

-  A .        i  ii.  406. 

devotion.1 

The  battle  of  the  16th,  though  it  terminated  de- 
cisively in  favour  of  the  Allies  only  on  the  side  ofRjwitof 
the  Partha,  yet  was,  in  its  final  results,  entirely  to  fighting" 
their  advantage.  Situated  as  Napoleon  was,  an  in- 
decisive action  was  equivalent  to  a  defeat :  his  affairs 
were  in  such  a  situation,  that  nothing  could  retrieve 
them  but  a  decisive  victory.  Under  Napoleon  in 
person  the  French  might  boast  with  reason  of  having 
had  the  advantage,  since  the  Allies  who  made  the 
attack,  had  been  unable,  excepting  at  Mark-Kleberg, 
to  force  them  from  their  position ;  and  the  loss,  which 
was  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  on  each  side,  was 
pretty  nearly  balanced.  But  the  defeat  at  Mockern 
threatened  his  rear :  the  frightful  peril  incurred  at  Lin- 
denau,had  shown  the  hazard  in  which  his  communica- 
tions were  placed.  The  enemy  on  the  succeeding  day 
would  receive  reinforcements  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  while  he  could  not  draw  to 
his  standards  above  thirty-five  thousand;  and  his 
position,  separated  from  his  reserve  park  of  ammu- 
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chai\  mtion,  which  was  at  Torgaii,  and  his  only  maga- 
lxxi.  T-m?a    which   were  at  Magdeburg,  with  a  single 
1813*   chaussee  traversing  two  miles  of  morasses  for  his  re- 
treat, was  in  the  last  degree  perilous.    Sound  policy, 
therefore,  counselled  immediate  preparations  for  a  re- 
treat, when  his  forces  were  still  in  a  great  measure  un- 
broken, and  he  could,  by  holding  Leipsic  as  a  t&e-du* 
pont,  gain  time  for  his  immense  army  to  defile  over 
the  perilous  pass  in  its  rear.     But  Napoleon  could 
not  brook  the  idea  of  retiring  from  an  open  field,  in 
which  he  himself  had  commanded.     His  position,  as 
the  head  of  a  revolutionized  military  state,  forbade  it 
He  had  announced  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  that  he  had 
been  victorious :  all  the  bells  in  and  around  Leipsic 
had  been  set  a- ringing  to   celebrate  his  triumph: 
if  he  now  retreated,  it  would  be  to  announce  to 
all  Europe  that  he  had  been  defeated.    Actuated  by 
these  feelings,  as  well  as  by  u  lingering  confidence  in 
his  good  fortune,  and  in  the  likelihood  of  the  allied 
generals  falling  into  some  error  which  might  give  him 
>  Bout.      the  means  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  from  his  central 
vkt  et*'  P°8iti°n»  he  resolved  to  remain  firm ;  and  not  only 
Conq.  xxiL  made  no  preparations  for  a  retreat,  but  gave  no  direo- 
Hogniat,     tions  for  throwing  any  additional  bridges  over  the 
Guerre1*    Ulster  and  Pleisse  in  his  rear,  though  the  engineers 
394.  '     could  have  established  twenty  in  a  single  night1 
46*! "'        No  sooner  had  the  fire  ceased  than  Napoleon  or* 
Napoleon^  dered  Meerfeldt  to  be  brought  into  his  presence. 
wUh Mew-  He  hailed  with  tlie  utmost  eagerness  the  opportunity 


feidt,  whom  of  reopening  by  means  of  the  Austrian  general, 
back  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  diplomatic  relations, 
■^pfo-  which  he  hoped  might  become  separate  and  confi- 
dential, with  the  Emperor  Francis  and  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna.    Having  partaken  of  the  frugal  supper 
which  the  bivouac  would  afford  even  for  the  nap* 
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rial  table,  Meerfeldt  was  at  ten  at  night  introduced   chap. 

into  the  Emperor's  cabinet.    By  a  singular  eoinci 1 . 

dence,  it  was  he  who  had  come  a  suppliant  on  the  part  1813# 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  solicit  the  armistice  of 
Leoben :  it  was  he  who  had  conducted,  on  the  part 
of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio ; 
and  it  was  from  his  hand,  on  the  night  following  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  that  the  pencil  note  had  come, 
which  gave  the  first  opening  to  the  conferences  which, 
led  to  the  peace  of  Presburg.  The  mutations  of 
fortune  had  now  brought  the  same  general  to  the 
Emperor's  tent,  when  the  latter  in  his  turn  had  be- 
come the  suppliant,  and  he  was  to  solicit,  not  to  con- 
cede, peace  and  salvation  from  his  former  imperial 
opponents.  He  addressed  to  him  some  obliging  ex* 
pressions  on  the  misfortune  which  he  bad  sustained  in 
being  made  prisoner,  and  dismissed  him  to  the  Aus- 
trian headquarters,  stored  with  every  imaginable  ar- 
gument that  could  be  urged  against  continuing  in  the 
Russian  alliance;  and  offered,  on  condition  of  an 
armistice  being  immediately  concluded,  to  evacuate 
Germany,  and  retire  behind  the  Rhine  till  the  con- 
clusion of  a  general  peace.*    "  Adieu,  general,"  said 

*  "  Our  political  alliance,*'  said  Napoleon,  "  is  broken  up ;  but  be- 
tween your  master  and  me  there  is  another  bond  which  is  indissoluble. 
That  it  is  which  I  invoke ;  for  I  shall  always  place  confidence  in  the 
regard  of  my  father-in-law.  It  is  to  him  I  shall  never  cease  to  appeal 
from  all  that  passes  here.  You  see  how  they  attack  me,  and  how  I 
defend  myself.  Does  your  cabinet  never  weigh  the  consequences  of 
such  exasperation  ?  If  it  k  wise  it  will  speedily  do  so :  it  can  do  so  this 
evening ;  to-morrow  it  may  perhaps  be  too  late,  for  who  can  foretell 
the  events  of  to-morrow  ?  They  deceive  themselves  in  regard  to 
my  dispositions :  I  ask  nothing  but  to  repose  in  the  shadow  of  peace, 
and  to  dream  of  the  happiness  of  France,  after  having  dreamt  of  its 
glory.  You  are  afraid  of  the  sleep  of  the  lion ;  you  fear  that  you  wiH 
never  be  easy  after  having  pared  his  nails  and  cut  his  main.  You  think 
only  of  repairing  by  a  single  stroke  the  calamities  of  twenty  years;  and, 
away  by  this  idea,  you  never  perceive  the  changes  whko  tune 
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chap.  he.  when  he  dismissed  Meerfeldt  on  his  parole; "  when 

LXXI 

-  on  my  behalf  you  shall  speak  of  an  armistice  to  the 

two  emperors,  I  doubt  not  the  voice  which  strikes 
41^414.  their  ears  will  be  eloquent  indeed  in  recollections."1 
odei.  a.  23.     Napoleon's  sense  of  the  dangers  of  his  situation 
Mournful    was  sufficiently  evinced  by  his  offering  to  retire  from 
Napotoa'i  Germany  on  condition  that  an  armistice  was  agreed 
headquir*   to.    He  passed  a  melancholy  night  after  Meerfeldt 
had  departed,  his  tents  being  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
a  dried  fishpond,  not.  far  from  the  road  which  leads 
to  Rochlitz,  where  they  were  pitched  in  the  middle 
of  the  squares  of  the  Old  Guard.     The  cannon  con- 
tinued to  boom  occasionally  on  the  side  of  Mark* 
Kleberg  through  the  whole  night,  where  the  advanced 
posts  were  almost  touching  each  other.     The  most 
sombre  presentiments  filled  the  minds  of  the  generals 
who  attended  on  the  Emperor :  ammunition  was  al- 
ready becoming  scarce,  and  no  fresh  supplies  could  be 
obtained ;  a  few  potatoes  found  in  the  fields  were  all 
the  provisions  the  men  could  obtain  in  the  country, 
and  the  stores  in  Leipsic  would  soon  be  exhausted : 
certain   ruin    appeared  to  await   them,  when  the 
army,  which  had  not  been  able  to  discomfit  the  ene- 
my to  whom  they  had  been  opposed,  was  assailed  in 
addition  by  a  hundred  thousand  fresh  troops,  who 
would  come  up  on  the  succeeding  day.     Still  the 
Emperor,  though  fully  aware  of  his  danger,  made 
lodei.u.23>no  preparations  to  guard  against  it;  not  a  carriage 
463 Jom" iv#  was  directed  to  the  rear,  not  a  bridge  was  thrown 
Rogniat,     over  the  Elster ; !  but  relying  on  the  valour  of  his 
Guerre,  393,  soldiers,  his  own  good  fortune,  and  the  strength 

394. 

has  made  around  you,  and  that  now  for  Austria  to  gain  at  the  expense 
of  France  is  to  lose.  Reflect  on  it,  general :  it  is  neither  Austria,  nor 
France,  nor  Prussia  singly,  that  will  be  able  to  arrest  on  the  Vistula  the 
inundation  of  a  people  half  nomad,  essentially  conquering,  and  whose 
dominions  extend  from  this  to  China."— Fain,  ii.  412, 413. 
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of  Leipsiq  as  a  point  d'appui  to  his  centre,  the  chap. 
mighty  conqueror  remained  in  moody  obstinacy  to 


await  the  stroke  of  fate.  1813# 

The  allied  sovereigns  were  too  well  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  their  situation  either  to  fall  into  the  The  aihci 

defer  tlm 

snare  which  Napoleon  had  laid  for  them,  by  sending  ^tick  tiH 
back  Meerfeldt  with  proposals  for  an  armistice,  or  to  *• 18th* 
throw  them  away  by  precipitating  the  attack  before 
their  whole  forces  had  come  up.     Under  pretence, 
therefore,  of  referring  the  proposals  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  Schwartzenberg  eluded  them  altogether ; 
and  no  answer  was  returned  to  them  till  after  the 
French  had  recrossed  the  Rhine.     Meanwhile,  the 
great  reinforcements   on  which   they  relied  were 
approaching.    Bernadotte,  on  the  1 6th,  had  reached 
Landsberg,  on  his  way  back  from  the  Elbe,  to  which 
he  had  been  drawn  by  Napoleon's  demonstrations 
against  Berlin ;  Benningsen  was  at  Coelitz,  and  Collo- 
redo  at  Born  a ;  so  that  all  three  might  be  expected  to 
take  part  in  the  action  in  the  evening  of  the  follow- 
ing day.    The  attack,  accordingly,  was  ordered  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day ;  but  such 
was   the  badness  of  the  roads  to  the  southward, 
from  the  immense  multitude  of  artillery  and  chariots 
which  had  passed  over  them,  that  Colloredo  and 
Benningsen  had  not  then  come  up,  and  did  not  reach 
their  ground,  the  former  till  four,  the  latter  till  late  in 
the  evening.    The  attack  was,  therefore,  adjourned 
till  the  following  morning,  when  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness  by  daybreak;   and  no 
doubt  was  entertained  of  success,  as  the  grand  allied1  Bout.  125, 
army  would  then  be  reinforced  by  above  fifty  thou-  iv#  4"64t 
and  combatants,  besides  those  who  joined  Blucher465- 
and  Bernadotte.1 

But,  although  Matters  were  thus  favourable  to  the 
Allies  on  the  ground  where  Napoleon  and  the  allied 
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chap,  sovereigns  commanded  in  person,  to  the  south  of  Leip- 
sic,  affairs  were  far  from  being  in  an  equally  satisfac- 

1813#  tory  state  to  the  north  of  that  town,  where  Blucber 
Dangerous  was  opposed  to  Ney  and  Marmont.  Regnier,  and  the 
th«teanfed  other  divisions  of  Ney's  corps,  had  now  come  up  from 
affair*  to     Duben,  which  rendered  him  more  than  a  match  for  the 

the  north  of  _ 

Leipuc.      army  of  Silesia,  weakened  as  that  noble  host  was  by 
six  thousand  men  lost  on  the  preceding  day,  and  the 
incessant  fighting  which  it  had  sustained  since  the 
Oct  17.     commencement  of  the  campaign*     A  violent  cavalry 
action  on  the  17th,  between  Arrighi's  dragoons  and 
WassilchikofTs  Cossacks,  on  the  banks  of  thePartha, 
had  only  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  Allies 
by  bringing  up  the  reserve  hussars,  who  at  length 
drove  the  enemy  back  to  the  very  walls  of  Leipsic, 
Every  thing,  therefore,  on  that  side  depended  upon 
bringing  the  Prince-Royal  into  action ;  but  in  that 
quarter  a  most  alarming  degree  of  backwardness  had 
become  visible,  which  threatened  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  with  the  most  serious   consequences.     Not 
only  had  Bernadotte,  in  pursuance  of  his  usual  sys- 
tem of  saving  the  Swedes,  so  successfully  applied  at 
Gross  Beeren  and  Dennewitz,  arranged  the  troops  of 
Oct  15.     his  own  dominions  a  full  march  in  the  rear  of  the 
Russians  and  Prussians;  but  instead  of  directing 
them  to  Halle,  as  he  was  recommended,  where  they 
would  have  been,  if  not  in  line  with  Blucher,  at  least 
not  very  far  in  bis  rear,  he  had  moved  the  Russians 
'  Lond.      oniy  to  Zperbig,  while  the  Prussians  and  Swedes 
vict.  et  '  stretched  by  the  Peterberg  and  Grobzig,  so  far  from 
Conq.  xxii.  t^e  d^jgjye  point  as  to  be  of  no  service  whatever  in 

the  crisis  which  was  approaching.1  ' 

Fortunately  for  the  Allies  and  the  cause  of  European 
freedom,  their  interests  were  at  this  juncture  sup- 
ported, at  the  headquarters  of  the  Prince-Royal  of 
Sweden,  by  men  whose  discernment  showed  them 
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here  the  decisive  point  lay,  and  whose  moral  courage   cfcAP. 

rendered  them  equal  to  the  task  of  enforcing  it  upon 

the  commander.  Sir  Charles  Stewart  and  General  Poz-  l813* 
so  dfi  Borgo  were  officially  attached  to  bis  headquarters  vigorous 
ott  the  part  of  their  respective  courts,  and  both  pos-**01*0*, sir 

Charles  Ste- 

sessed  great  influence  with  his  royal  highness ;  for  wart  to 
the  former  had  the  disbursement  of  the  British  sub-  B^/otte. 
sidies,  and  the  latter  was  the  accredited  diplomatist 
and  personal  favourite  of  Alexander.    Indefatigable 
were  the  efforts  which  these  ardent  men  made  at  this 
crisis  to  overcome  the  backwardness  of  the  Prince- 
Royal,  and  bring  forward  his  powerful  force,  fifty 
thousand  strong,  to  the  support  of  Blucher,  who  was 
always  in  the  front,  and  might  be  exposed  from  that 
cause,  if  not  adequately  backed,  to  the  most  serious 
danger.     Not  only  did  Sir  Charles  personally  remon- 
strate, in  the  most  energetic  manner,  on  the  14th  and 
15th,  against  the  pernicious  and  eccentric  direction 
which  Bernadotte  was  giving  to   his   troops,  and 
which  had  the  effect  of  excluding  them  from  all  share 
in  the  action  of  the  16th ;  but  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  he  addressed  to  him  a  written  remonstrance, 
penned   with   respect  but  military  frankness,  and 
breathing  a  warm  but  not  undeserved  spirit  of  patri-  " 
otic  indignation.*    These  efforts,  which  were  vigor- 

*  Tbese  letters  are  very  curious,  and  remain  enduring  monuments 
both  of  the  tortuous  policy  at  that  period  of  Bernadotte,  and  of  the  clear 
military  discernment  and  unflinching  moral  courage  of  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry.  At  9  a.m.,  on  the  16ih,  he  wrote  to  the  Prince- Royal  as 
follows : — "  According  to  the  report  of  General  Blucher,  the  enemy 
has  quitted  Dolilch.  It  is  of  the  last  importance,  according  to  my 
ideas,  that  the  army  of  your  Royal  Highness  should  more  to  the  left 
behind  Dolkch ;  the  marshes  and  defiles  render  such  a  movement  free 
of  all  risk,  and  your  Royal  Highness  will  then  be  in  a  situation  to  take 
si  part  in  the  approaching  battle,  which  will  be  more  decisive  with  your 
army  and  military  talents.  As  the  whole  enemy's  force  are  in  the  en* 
tirons  of  Leissic,  permit  me  to  observe  that  the  moments  are  precious. 
The  English  nation  bat  its  eye  upon  you  :  it  is  my  duty  to  address  you 


18  IS. 
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chap,  ously  seconded  by  Blucher  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
'-at  length  produced  the  desired  effect ;  the  circuitous 
sweep,  indeed,  which  Bernadotte  had  given  to  his 
troops,  saved  Ney  from  destruction,  and  doubled  BIu- 
cher's  losses  on  the  16th ;  but  at  length  he  was  brought 
forward  to  his  ground.  On  the  night  of  the  16th, 
Bernadotte  slept  at  Landsberg,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  1 7th  he  was  on  the  heights  of  Breitenfeldt, 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  Blucher's  army.  His  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others  during  the 

with  frankness.     The  English  nation  will  never  believe  that  you  are 
indifferent,  provided  the  enemy  is  beaten,  whether  you  take  a  part  in 
the  battle  or  not.     I  venture  to  beseech  your  Royal  Highness,  if  yon 
remain  in  the  second  line,  to  send  forward  Captain  Bogue  with  the 
rocket  brigade,  to  General  Blucher,  to  act  with  the  cavalry.*9    Berna- 
dotte, however,  still  hung  back,  and,  by  Blucher's  desire,  Sir  Charles 
galloped  to  his  headquarters,  and  found  the  Russians  only  at  Landsberg : 
the  Prussians  a  march  behind  the  Russians,  and  the  Swedes  a  march 
behind  the  Prussians.    He  could  not  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Prince- 
Royal  :  but  got  from  General  Adlercrentz  a  promise  to  send  forward 
3000  horse  next  morning.     Sir  Charles  then  returned  to  Blucher, 
took  part  in  the  action,    and  after  it  was  over  rode  back  to  Halle, 
where  Bernadotte  had  still  not  arrived,  and  wrote  to  him  the  following 
laconic  epistle :— •"  Halle,  9  p.m.,  16th  Oct., — I  have  just  come  from 
General  Blucher's  field  of  battle.     I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  your 
Royal  Highness  the  details  of  the  action.     I  venture  to  supplicate  jour 
Royal  Highness  to  march  the  moment  you  receive  this  letter  on  Tancha. 
There  is  not  an  instant  to  lose :  your  Royal  Highness  has  pledged  your 
word  to  me  to  do  so.     I  must  now  address  you  as  a  friend.    J  speak 
now  as  a  soldier ;  and,  if  you  do  not  commence  your  march,  you  will 
repent  it  as  long  as  you  live/'    To  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman  this  was 
sufficient,  and  Bernadotte  at  length  moved  next  morning,  and  reached 
his  ground  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.     He  was,  however,  most 
indignant  at  this  freedom,  and  the  first  time  he  saw  Sir  Charles  after* 
wards,  he  said,  "  Comment  1    Gtalral  Stewart,  quel  droit  aves  vons  de 
m'ecrire  ?    Ne  rappelez  vous  pas  que  je  suis  Prince  de  Suede,  a*  des 
phi*  grands  gcneraux  de  fagef     Et  si  vous  etiez  ft  ma  place,  que 
penseriez    vous    si    quelqu*un    vous    ecrivoit  comme   vous   m'avez 
ecrit?"    The  Gascons  are  always  true  to  their  name  and  character. 
He  soon,    however,  recovered  his  good-humour ;    and    when    the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  visited  Sweden  in  1898,  on 
their  way  to  St  Petersburg,  he  received  them,  much  to  his  credit,  with 
the  most  distinguished  kindness  and  hospitality— LoNDOMDiaar,  ItiS^ 
177.     War  in  Germany.    And  Personal  Information. 
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campaign,  was  not  owing  either  to  want  of  military  S^xF' 
discernment  or  physical  resolution,   but  to  secret 


1813 

views  of  political  ambition.  He  clearly  foresaw  and 
anxiously  desired  the  fall  of  Napoleon  ;  but  he  had 
no  wish  to  have  a  hand  in  completing  either  his  de- 
struction or  that  of  his  army ;  being  repelled  as  much 
by  a  natural  feeling  of  patriotic  attachment  to  the 
land  of  his  birth,  as  by  a  conviction  that  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe would  prove  an  insurmountable  bar  to  his  >  Lond. 
own  ascent  of  the  vacant  thrope  on  which  he  had  al- 162*  ,7°* 
ready  set  his  heart.  1 

Considerable  changes,   during  the  night  of  the 
17th,  were  made  by  Napoleon  in  the  disposition  of  changes  in 
his  troops.     At  two  in  the  morning,  seeing  that  no  p^1™11'" 
answer  had  been  returned  to  the  propositions  he  had  durine the 
sent  through  Meerfeldt,  he  prepared  for  battle,  and  "*  *" 
made  the  requisite  contraction  of  the  circle  which  his 
troops  occupied,  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  pro- 
digious force  by  which  they  were  to  be  assailed.    He 
had  now  brought  up  his  whole  reserves  from  Duben ; 
and  Regnier  with  his  Saxons,  now  reduced  to  eight 
thousand  men,  had  joined  the  standards  of  Ney  on 
the  Partha.     The  whole  army  effected  a  change  of 
front  to  the  left,  the  left  wing  being  thrown  back, 
and  Connewitz,  on  the  extreme  right,  serving  as  the 
pivot.      Poniatowski  remained  fixed  there,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Elster ;  and  the  whole  army,  now  not 
numbering  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
combatants,  was  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  facing 
outwards  from  that  point  to  the  extreme  left,  which 
rested  on  the  Partha  to  the  north  of  Leipsic.     The 
line,  thus  contracted,  abandoned  Wachau,  Lieber-    * 
wolkwitz,  and  the  heights  in  their  rear,  the  object 
of  such  fierce  contention  on  the  preceding  day ;  it 
ran  from  Connewitz  to  Probstheyda,  in  which  last 
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chap,  village  Victor  was  stationed.     Maedonald  fell  back 

LXXI  ° 

to  Holtfhausen ;  Lauriston  at  Stoeteritz  was  a  re- 


1813,   serve  to  the  two  latter  corps ;  while  the  imperial 
guard,  under  Napoleon  in  person  on  the  Thonberg, 
near  the  Tobacco-windmill,  still  occupied  a  central 
position,  from  which  he  could  succour  any  point  that 
might  be  peculiarly  menaced.     Bertrand  remained 
in  his  old  position  at  Lindenau,  and  detachments  in 
observation  merely  occupied  the  villages  to  the  west- 
ward of  Tweinainsdorf  and  Moelkau,  round  to  Ney  s 
army,  which  was  in  position  immediately  to  the 
north  of  Leipsic  on  the  Partha ;  Regnier  at  Pauns- 
dorf,  opposite  Taucha ;  Ney  at  Santa  Thecla  ;  and 
Oudinot  at  Neutsch.      Uneasy  about  his  retreat, 
Napoleon  repaired  at  three  in  the  morning  to  Lin- 
denau, where  he  had  a  conference  with  Bertrand, 
who  received  orders  to  push  forward  an  advanced 
guard  and  occupy  Wiessenfels,  on  theroad  toMayeoce, 
which  was  done  before  noon  on  the  same  day.    The 
position  of  the  French  army  around  Leipsic,  with 
its  flanks  secured  from  being  turned  by  the  Ebter 
and  the  Partha,  and  the  old  walls  of  the  town  itself 
as  a  great  redoubt  in  its  centre,  was  undoubtedly 
strong ;  and  hardly  liable,  if  bravely  defended  by 
such  a  force  as  Napoleon's,  to  be  forced  by  soy 
masses  of  assailants,  how  great  soever.     But  it  had 
1  Boat,      a  frightful  defect,  that  it  had  but  one  issue  for  so 
jw  i>  9<  vast  a  multitude  of  men,  horse,  cannon,  and  chariots 
464,  466.  in  rear :  resembling  thus,  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
conq.6zxii.  position  of  the.Russians,  with  the  Alle  at  their  backs, 
vldT'   in  fronk  of  Friedland,*  of  which  Napoleon  had  taken 
sii,  218.  such  decisive  advantage  in  the  first  Polish  war.1 

Schwartzenberg,  on  his  side,  made  the  requisite 

*  Ante,  vi.  964. 
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dispositions  for  following  up  his  advantages,  and  chap. 
pressing  upon  the  columns  of  the  French  from  all 
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sides  of  the  narrow  circle  into  which  they  had  now 
retired*    The  grand  army  of  Bohemia,  and  Benning-  ^p^T* 
sen's  reserre  from  Poland,  were  formed  into  three  &*wlrt: 

senberg  for 

columns :  the  right,  under  Benningsen's  orders,  com-  Aa  attack. 


posed  of  his  own  army,  the  corps  of  Klenau,  and  Oct.  is. 
Ziethen's  Prussians,  was  directed  to  advance  from 
Gross  Poena  to  Holzhausen  :  the  centre,  under  Bar- 
day  de  Tolly,  who  had  the  corps  of  Kleist  and  Witt- 
genstein under  his  command,  with  the  grenadiers  and 
guards  in  reserve,  assembled  near  Gossa,  and  was  to 
advance  straight  upon  Wachau ;  while  the  left,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Homberg,  con- 
sisting of  Meerfeldt's  and  Colloredo's  Austrians,  his 
own  reserve,  and  Lichtenstein's  men,  was  to  move  for- 
ward by  the  edge  of  the  Elster,  from  Connewitz  and 
Mark-Kleberg,  on  Doelitz  and  Leipsic    To  the  north 
of  Leipsic,  also,  the  Prince-Royal  and  Blucher,  now 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  had  made  their 
arrangements  for  a  decisive  engagement :  the  former, 
with  the  corps  of  Langeron,  as  well  as  his   own 
troops,  under  his  orders,  was  to  cross  the  Partha, 
turn  Ney's  right,  and  force  him  back  upon  Leipsic,    * 
from  the  side  of  Taucha,  and  the  road  to  Witten- 
berg ;  while  Bhicher,  with  his  two  remaining  corps 
of  Sacken  and  D'York,  was  to  remain  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  .Partha,  and  drive  all  before  him  who 
should  remain  on  that  side  of  the  river*    The  forces 
of  the  Allies  were  more  numerous  than  had  ever  been  i  Boat>  128 
assembled  in  one  field  during  modern  times,  for  they.131-  Jom* 
mustered  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  comba*  467.  vaud. 
tants,  with  nearly  fourteen  hundred  guns;1  and  in1^^18' 
intrinsic  strength  and  military  equipment,  far  ex-945'946- 
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chap,    ceeded  any  force  ever  collected  for  warlike  purposes 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  * 


181  At  length  the  battle  of  giants  commenced.    The 

Comm«n«.  18th  October  dawned,  and  the  last  hour  of  the 
u*til,°Lde  French  Empire  began  to  toll.  At  nine,  Napoleon 
•ueoe«  of  took  his  station  on  the  Thonberg :  the  enemy's  co- 

•  Ik  All*  ^* 

on  their  lumns  were  already  approaching  with  rapid  strides 
left*  on  all  sides,  and  their  heads  were  soon  seen  sur- 

mounting the  hills  of  Wachau,  and  driving,  like  chaff 
before  the  wind,  the  French  detachments  which  were 
stationed  to  retard  their  advance  in  the  intermediate 
villages.  Inexpressibly  awful  was  the  spectacle  which 
'their  advance  afforded  to  the  agitated  multitude 
who  thronged  the  steeples  of  Leipsic.  As  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  the  ground  was  covered  with 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  men  and  horses :  long 
deep  masses  marked  the  march  of  the  infantry: 
dazzling  lines  of  light  indicated  the  squadrons  of 
cavalry ;  the  glancing  of  the  bayonets  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  sparkled  like  crests  of  foam  on  a  troubled 
ocean ;  while  a  confused  murmur,  arising  from  the 
neighing  of  horses,  the  march  of  the  columns,  and 
rolling  of  the  guns,  was  heard  like  the  roar  of  a  dis- 
tant cataract.  Hie  allied  left,  under  the  Prince  of 
Hesse-Homberg,  first  came  into  action,  and  its  suc- 
cess was  brilliant  and  immediate :  the  resistance  of 
the  Poles  on  the  banks  of  the  Elster,  under  tbe  brave 
Poniatowski,  proud  of  the  rank  of  marshal  of  France, 
worthily  conferred  on  him  the  day  before  by  the 

*  Mardonius  at  Plataea  is  said  to  have  had  300,000  men*  and  tbe 
Gauls,  when  they  blockaded  Caesar  in  his  lines  round  Alesia,  bsd 
240,000 ;  but  neither  of  these  armies  could  bear  any  comparison,  in  tbe 
number  of  real  soldiers  and  military  strength,  with  the  host  which  fought 
under  the  allied  banners  at  Leipsic,  which  was  260,000,  with  1884 
pieces  of  cannon. 


J 
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Emperor,  was  indeed  heroic,  but  they  were  unable  to  chap. 
withstand  the  superior  numbers  and  vehement  at- 


tacks of  the  Austrians,  under  Bianchi  and  Coiloredo,    1813' 
and  gave  ground.    The  danger  on  that  side  was  soon 
imminent ;  for  the  victorious  Austrians,  driving  the 
Poles  before  them,  soon  passed  Doelitz  and  Loess- 
nig,   and  menaced  Connewitz  and  the  suburbs  of 
Leipsic — the  only  line  of  retreat  to  the  army.    Na- 
poleon immediately  repaired  to  the  spot  with  two 
divisions  of  the  Young  Guard,  under  Oudinot,  while 
the  Old,  under  Mortier,  was  stationed  in  the  rear,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Leipsic :  the  steady  countenance  of 
these  veterans  restored  the  combat ;  Prince  Hesse- 
Horn  berg  was  wounded ;   and   though  the    Poles 
were    driven  back,  after  hard  fighting,  to  Conne- 1  Fain,  u. 
witz,  the  action  on  this  side  ceased  to  be  alarming,  *£j  4*j|j 
and  all  Bianchi's  efforts  could  not  dislodge  Ponia-isi.  v»uS. 
towski  from  that  village,  even  with  the  aid  of  Giu-j0IB.  {Vt 
lay's  corps,  which  Schwartz  en  berg  dispatched  to  his  47<L 
support.1 

The  village  of  Probstheyda  formed   the   salient 
angle  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  French  around  Derate 
Leipsic,  and  as  such  it  became,  early  in  the  day,  the  prD0^ at 
object  of  the  most  vehement  contention  between  the  the7d* in 
opposite   parties.      In    the  first  instance,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Allies  in  the  centre  was  rapid :  Lieber- 
.wolkwitz  and  Wachau,  the  scenes  of  such  bloody 
struggles  on  the  16th,  were  abandoned  after  a  slight 
combat  of  advanced  posts ;  the  allied  artillery  were 
hurried  forward  amidst  loud  shouts  to  the  summit 
of  the  hills  of  Wachau,  and  soon  two  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon;  arrayed  along  the  heights,  began  to  send 
an  iron  tempest  into   the   French   columns.     But 
meanwhile  Napoleon's  batteries  were  not  idle :  sen- 
sible of  the  inferiority  of  their  pieces  in  point  of 

vol.  «•  2  p 
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chap,  number  to  those  of  the   enemy,  the  men  eudea- 
■  Toured  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  the  rapidity  of 

1  *1S<  their  fire,  and  their  guns  were  worked  with  extraordi- 
nary vigour.  Every  cannon  that  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  either  side  was  hurried  to  the  front ;  and  soon 
eight  hundred  pieces  of  artiHery  discharged  their  fire, 
or  played  on  the  hostile  masses,  in  a  space  of  not  more 
than  half  a  league  in  breadth  in  the  centre  of  the 
army.  In  the  midst  of  this  tremendous  fire,  Prince 
Augustus  of  Prussia,  and  General  Pirsch  received 
orders,  with  Kleist's  corps,  to  carry  Frohstheyda. 
1  Fain,  ii.    Swiftly  they  moved  over  the  intervening  open  space, 

Boot.4]?!  an<*  entere(*  the  village  with  such  vigour,  that  they 
132.  jom.  reached  its  centre  before  the  onset  could  be  arrested ; 
471.  vMd.  but  there  they  were  met  by  Victor  and  Lauriston,  at 
i.  »u,si5.  £jje  j)eac|  cf  dense  masses,  who  combated  with  such 

resolution  that  they  were  driven  back.1 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  bloody  repulse,  Prince 
s«coDd  at-  Augustus  re-formed  his  men,  and  again  rushed  into 
ProbJn      t*ie  v*^a£e>  followed  by  Wittgenstein's  Russians  aad 
theydab     nearly  the  whole  of  Kleist's  corps.    Such  was  the 
Na^ieon  L  vehemence  of  their  onset,  that  the  French  were  ea- 
perton.       tirely  expelled;   the  fugitives  and  wounded  over- 
spread  the  plain,  which  extended  towards  Leijnk. 
Imposing  masses  at  the  same  time  displayed  them- 
selves towards  Holzhausen,  on  the  French  left,  and 
the  centre  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  forced. 
Napoleon  instantly  hastened  to  the  spot  with  the 
remaining  two  divisions  of  the  Young  Guard:  the 
steady  columns  made  their  way  through  the  crowd 
of  fugitives  who  were  leaving  the  rear  of  the  centre, 
and  blocked  up  all  the  roads.     Amidst  the  clouds  of 
dust  which  obscured  the  view,  and  the  cries  of  the 
combatants,  which  drowned  even  the  roar  of  the  artil- 
lery, ho  preserved  his  usual  calmness  and  decision, 
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and  pushing  forward  to  the  front,  arrested  the  tu-  chap; 

LXXI 

malt  with  two  battalions  of  the  guard,  and  did  not- 


101* 
return  to  his  station  beside  the  windmill  till  he  had 

entirely  expelled  the  enemy  from  the  village.  Again'  ™*  u- 
the  Russians  under  Wittgenstein,  and  Benningsen's  Boat.  isi, 
reserves  were  brought  up  to  the  attack,  and  dislodged /'^^ 
the  French :  but  a  third  time  the  invincible  soldiers*71- VmA 
of  Lauriston  and  Victor  recovered  their  post,  and  Lab.  i 
hurled  back  the  assailants,  with  dreadful  loss,  into 
the  allied  ranks.1 

On  the  right,  Ziethen's  Prussians  marched  against 
Holzhausen  and  Zuckelhausen,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  Opena*** 
the  forenoon,  followed  by  a  considerable  part  ofJ£dtfigj|' 
Benningsen's  Russians  in  reserve.     In  moving  up 
they  were  charged  in  flank  by  Sebastiani's  dragoons ; 
but  Pahlen's  and  Tschaplitz's  cuirassiers  speedily  re- 
pulsed the  charge,  and  drove  back  the  enemy's  horse 
with  great  loss  into  their  own  lines.     At  the  same 
time,  Platoff,  with  six  thousand  Cossacks,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous sweep  turned  the  extreme  left  of  the  French 
on  this  side,  and  threatened  the  rear  of  Macdonald's 
corps.    He,  in  consequence,  abandoned  Holzhausen, 
and  fell  back  to  Stoeteritz,  warmly  pursued  by  the 
victorious  Prussians ;  and  the  allied  sovereigns,  who 
had  now  advanced  their  headquarters  to  the  sheep- 
fold  of  Meusdorf,  ordered  an  attack  on  that  village. 
Such,  however,  was  the  vehemence  of  the  fire  of  the 
French  batteries  of  a  hundred  guns,  posted  on  either 
side  of  Probstheyda — which,  seeing  their  rear  thus 
threatened,  wheeled  about,  and  opened  with  terrible 
execution  on  the  flank  of  the  attacking  column — that, 
after  having  all  but  carried  the  village,  it  was  forced 
to  recoil,  glad  to  seek  shelter  in  the  nearest  hol- 
lows from  the  fearful  tempest    Still  further  to  the 
allied  right,  Bubna's  light  horse,  with  a  body  of  Pla- 
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chap,  toff's  Cossacks,  pushed  across  the  plain  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  combatants,  and  opened  up  a  coramuni- 


cannon. 


*813*  cation  with  Bernadotte's  outposts,  which  soon  made 
1  k  ud  their  appearance  from  the  direction  of  Taucha : 
946.  Bout,  united  they  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Wir  tern  berg 
iv.  471.  brigade  of  Normann,  which  straightway  abandoned 
v.ud.  i.     ^e  colours  of  France,  and  ranged  itself  in  the  ranks 

of  the  fatherland.1 

Schwartzenberg,  finding  that  the  resistance  of  the 
Th«  Allies  enemy  *°  the  south  of  Leipsic  was  so  obstinate,  and 
withdraw  that  the  assault  of  the  villages  was  attended  with 
looms,  and  such  a  fearful  loss  of  life,  and  having  received  in* 
combined  formation  of  decisive  success  to  the  north,  which 
fire  of  would  soon  render  the  enemy's  position  untenable, 
ordered  his  columns  over  the  whole  semicircle  to 
the  south,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  nearest  hollows 
from  the  dreadful  effect  of  the  enemy's  batteries; 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  confined  his  attack 
on  that  side  to  another  and  more  powerful  arm. 
The  whole  cannon  of  the  grand  army,  amounting  to 
above  eight  hundred  pieces,  were  brought  forward  to 
the  front,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  vast  semicircle 
two  leagues  in  length,  from  Loesnitz  by  the  ridges 
of  Wachau  towards  Holzhauzen,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day  they  kept  up  an  incessant  and 
most  destructive  fire  on  the  enemy's  columns.  The 
French  batteries  in  that  direction,  which  numbered 
above  five  hundred  pieces,  answered  with  unconquer- 
able vigour ;  but  independent  of  their  inferiority  in 
point  of  number,  the  position  which  the  allied  guns 
occupied  was  far  superior,  being  stationed  in  great 
part  on  the  heights  commanding  the  whole  plain, 
which  the  enemy  had  occupied  on  the  preceding 
day,  while  their  semicircular  position  caused  their 
concentric  fire  to  fall  with  redoubled  severity  on  the 
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dense  and  close  masses  of  the  French,  the  fire  of  whose   chap. 

lxxf 
batteries,  on  the  other  hand,  spreading  like  a  fan  to* 


wards  a  wide  circumference,  was  attended,  compare-    1813, 
tively  speaking,  with  very  little  effect.  Galled  beyond 
endurance  by  the  frightful  discharge,  Lauriston  and 
Victor's  men  repeatedly,  and  almost  involuntarily, 
rushed  out  of  Probstheyda,  and  advanced  with  heroic 
resolution  against  the  hostile  batteries ;  but,  as  soon 
as  they  came  within  the  range  of  grape-shot,  the 
heads  of  the  densest  columns  were  swept  away,  and 
the  broken  remains  recoiled,  horror-struck,  behind 
the  shelter  of  the  houses.     For  four  mortal  hours 
this  awful  scene  lasted  till  nightfall ;  the  allied  bat- 
teries continuing,  like  a  girdle  of  flame,  their  dread- 
ful fire,  while  the  French  masses,  devoted  to  death, 
still  closed  their  ranks  as  they  wasted  away,  but  with 
unconquerable  resolution  maintained  their  ground. 
Close  to  Napoleon  himself  twelve  guns  were  dis- 
mounted in  a  few  minutes;  from  the  ranks  which  im- 
mediately surrounded  him,  some  thousand  wounded 
were  carried  back  to  Leipsic.     In  Probstheyda,  Vial, 
Roehambeau,  and  several  generals  of  inferior  note, l  Fain,  ». 
were  killed,   and   great  numbers  wounded  during  oSi-ll!9' 
this  dreadful  interval ;  but  still  their  columns  stood  ?r0'^1: 
firm  beneath  the  tempest,  exhibiting  a  sublime  ex- 2 id.  Bout, 
ample  of  human  valour  rising  superior  to  all  the133'134' 
storms  of  fate.1 

While  this  terrible  conflict  was  going  on  to  the 
south  of  Leipsic,  Ney  and  Marmont  had  to  maintain  Operation* 
their  ground  against  still  more  overwhelming  odds  and  Bema- 
on  the  banks  of  the  Partha.     At  ten  in  the  morning,  SU"1"80* 
Blucher,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  agreed  on,  crossed 
that  river,  and  marched   to  join  the  Prince-Royal, 
who,  on  his  part,  broke  up  at  eight  from  Brieten- 
feldt,  and  passed  at  Taucba  and  Mockau.     Their 
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chap,  united  force,  when  they  were  both  assembled,  was 

I*  XXL 

little  short  of  ninety  thousand  combatants,  exceed- 


1813.    jDg  by  fuj]y  forty  thousand  men  the  force  which 
Ney  could  oppose  to  them  ;  and  they  moved  direct 
upon  Leipsic  by  the  right  bank  of  the  river.    The 
French  general,  finding  himself  thus  outnumbered, 
adopted  the  same  change  of  front  which  Napoleon 
had  followed  to  the  south  of  Leipsic,  and  drawing 
back  his  men  to  Sehoenfeld,  Sellerhausen,  and  Stunts, 
extended  across  to  Regnier's  corps,  which  was  estab- 
lished at  Paunsdorf.     Thus  the  whole  French  army 
was  now  arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  city,  having 
>  Kauaier,  its  right,  under  Foniatowski,  resting  on  the  Pleisseat 
is5*.  *vict  Connewitz,  and  the  extreme  left,  under  Marmont,  at 
et  Conq.     the  confluence  of  the  Partba  and  Elster,  below  the 
gate  of  Rosenthal.1 

The  first  incident  which  occurred  on  this  side  was 
Defection  °f  ominous  import,  and  depressed  the  French  as 
of  the  Six-  xnuch  as  it  elated  the  Allies.    A  brigade  of  Saxon 

one,  and  re- 

treat  of  the  cavalry,  as  soon  as  the  Russians  approached  the 
tro^doen~ heights  of  Heiter  Bleik,  where  it  was  stationed,  in- 
tt^nrth  stea<*  °f  resisting  passed  over  to  the  allied  ranks, 
of  Leipeic  This  example  was  speedily  followed  by  two  Saxon 
brigades  of  foot,  with  their  whole  artillery,  consist- 
ing of  twenty- two  pieces;  and  the  Wirtemberg  horse 
of  Normann,  as  already  noticed,  immediately  after 
also  went  over  to  the  enemy.  This  unparalleled 
event  caused  great  consternation,  as  well  it  might,  in 
Regnier's  corps  ;  for  not  only  were  they  weakened, 
when  already  inferior  in  force,  by  full  eight  thousand 
men,  but  such  was  the  exasperation  of  the  Saxon 
cannoniers,  that  they  pointed  their  guns,  immediately 
after  going  over,  against  the  French  lines,  and  toft 
in  pieces  the  ranks  of  their  former  comrades  by  a 
point-blank  discharge.     The  French  general,  re- 
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duced  to  the  tingle  division  Durutte,  and  threatened   chap, 
ob  the  right  by  Bubna  from  the  Bohemian  army,  and   LXXT* 


on  the  left  by  Bulow  from  that  of  the  Prince-Royal,    1813* 
was  immediately  compelled  to  faU  back  to  Seller- 
hausen,  almost  dose  to  Leipsic*    Ney,  informed  of 
the  catastrophe,  hastened  to  reinforce  Regnier  by*  jom.fr. 
Delmas'  division  of  bis  own  corps  ;  while  Marmopt,^,4^ 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  retrograde  movement  in  other  187»  Vict- 
poiots,  withdrew  his  troops  in  a  similar  degree,  withzxu.  m, 
the  exception  of  his  extreme  left,  which  still  stood Lond'  172, 
firm  at  Schoenfeld.1 

The  allied  troops,  excited  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree by  these  favourable  circumstances,  now  pressed  NapoWi 
forward  at  all  points  to  encircle  the  enemy,  and^^^ 
force  them  bade,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  into  the***4* 
suburbs  of  Leipsic ;  while  the  French,  roused  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  indignation  by  the  defection  of  their 
allies,  made  the  most  desperate  and  heroic  resist-  . 
ance.  No  sooner  was  Napoleon  informed  of  the 
defection  of  the  Saxons,  and  that  Schoenfeld,  almost 
a  suburb  of  Leipsic,  was  threatened,  than,  feeling 
the  vital  importance  of  preserving  that  city  as  his 
only  line  of  retreat,  he  hastened  with  the  cuirassiers 
of  Nansouty,  and  a  division  of  the  Young  Guard,  to 
the  menaced  point  It  was  full  time  that  succour 
should  arrive;  for  when  these  veterans  came  up, 
Burette  and  Delmas  had  been  driven  back  close  to 
Leipsic ;  the  Swedish  troops  had  penetrated  to  Kuhl- 
gaesten,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  dty ;  while  Lange* 
roD,  furiously  assaulting  Schoenfeld,  had  three  times 
penetrated  into  that  village,  and  as  often  been  dis- 
lodged by  the  heroic  courage  of  Marmont's  men. 
Nansouty  and  the  guards  were  immediately  pushed 
forward  by  Durutte  in  the  direction  where  there  was  a 
sort  of  chasm,  filled  up  only  by  a  cordon  of  light  troops, 
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chap,  between  the  extreme  right  of  the  army  of  Bohemia 
LXXL   under  Bubna,  and  the  extreme  left  of  the  Prince- 
1813.   Royal  under  Bulow.     This  powerful  corps  rapidly 
made  its  way,  almost  unresisted,  in  at  the  opening ; 
but  before  it  had  advanced  far,  it  was  assailed  with 
such  vigour  on  the  right  by  Bubna,  and  on  the  left 
by  Bulow,  supported  by  the  English  rocket  brigade, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Captain  Bogue,  that  it 
was  forced  to  retire,  after  Delmas  had  been  slain, 
with  very  heavy  loss.*     At  the  same  time,  Schoen- 
feld  was  vehemently  attacked  by  Count  Langeron, 
and  as  gallantly  defended  by  Marmont :  five  times 
did  the  Russians  penetrate  in  with  irresistible  vi- 
gour, and  five  times  were  they  driven  out  by  the 
devoted  courage  of  the  French;  Marmont's  aide- 
de-camp  was  struck  down  by  his  side ;  General  Corn- 
pans  was  wounded ;  General  Frederick  killed  in  this 
i  Bout.  137,  terrible  struggle.     At  length,  at  six  at  night,  it  was 
!v.8474J°m  car"ed  a  sixth  time  amidst  terrific  cheers,  and  re- 
475.  Vict,  mained  finally  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians ;  while 
xxii.  ?42.  four  thousand  of  their  bravest  soldiers  and  an  equal 
^3^^»_  number  of  its  intrepid  defenders  lay  dead,  or  wel- 
ler,  950.     tering  in  their  blood,  in  its  streets.1 

Such  was  the  exhaustion  of  both  parties  by  the 
close  of  the  long  continuance  of  this  mortal  struggle,  that  neither 
tod*  and  f0T  ^  remainder  of  the  day  were  able  to  undertake 

commence-  » 

mcntof  ^  any  considerable  operations.     Gradually,  however, 

retreat?0  *  and  almost  insensibly,  the  Allies  gained  ground  on 

every  side.    Bulow,  following  up  his  success  against 

•  This  was  the  first  occasion  that  this  new  and  most  formidable  im- 
plement of  modern  warfare  was  brought  into  action.  Such  was  its 
effect  upon  the  enemy,  that  a  solid  square  of  French  infantry,  upon  the 
flank  of  which  it  opened  its  fire,  surrendered  in  a  few  minutes.  Hardly 
was  this  brilliant  success  achieved,  when  the  commander  of  the  brigade, 
Captain  Bogue,  a  noble  and  patriotic  officer,  struck  on  the  breast  by  t 
cannon-ball,  expired.— See  Londondebby,  172. 
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Durutte  and  Nansouty,  carried  the  villages  of  Stuntz   chap. 
and  Sellerhausen,  and   drove  the  French   on  the 


1813. 


north-east  back  under  the  very  walls  of  Leipsic ; 
while  Sacken  attacked   the  suburb  of  Rosenthal, 
from  which  he  was  only  repelled  by  the  devoted 
valour  of  Dombrowski's  Poles   and  Arrighi's  dra- 
goons.   But  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy  on  all 
sides  now  made  it  evident  to  Napoleon,  that  the  po- 
sition of  Leipsic  had  become  untenable,  and  dis- 
positions were  made  for  a  retreat.     He  had  early 
in  the  forenoon  reinforced  Bertrand,  at  Lindenau, 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  reserves  at  Leipsic  ; 
and  that  general,  driving  Giulay  before  him,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  the  road  to  Weissenfels,  so  that 
the  principal   line  of   their  retreat  was  secured. 
Towards  evening,  the  carriages  and  baggage  of  the 
army  began  to  defile  in  that  direction ;  and  Blucher, 
observing  the  long  files  of  chariots  which  filled  the 
highway  to  France/ immediately  sent  intimation  to'Bout. us, 
Schwartzenberg  that  the  enemy  was  about  to  re-ct  conq.lct* 
treat,  and  dispatched  D' York's  corps,  which  had  been^.'-  M4, 
kept  in  reserve  during  the  day,  to  move  upon  Halle  48o.'kmh- 
in  order  to  anticipate  his  columns  upon  the  left  of  ^f51' 
the  Saale.1 

Night  came,  more  terrible  even  than  day  after 
such  a  conflict ;  for  with  it  was  brought  the  memory  Nigbt  coun- 
of  the  past,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  future.     To*^* 
the  incessant  roll  of  musketry,  and  the  roar  of  twoon  *• ficld- 
thousand  cannon,  succeeded  a  silence  yet  more  awful, 
interrupted  only  by  a  casual  shot  from  the  sentries 
as  they  paced  their  rounds,  and  the  hollow  murmur 
which,  over  a  field  of  such  vast  extent,  arose  from 
the  cries   of  the    horses  and   the  groans   of   the 
wounded.     Soon  the  bivouacs  were  spread,  and  the 
heavens,  in  the  whole  circumference  of  the  horizon, 
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chap,   were  illuminated  by  the  ruddy  glow  of  innumerable 
watch-fires.    Silent  aud  sad,  Napoleon's  marshals  and 


*8**"  generals  assembled  around  him  :  little  was  said  in 
the  deliberations  which  succeeded;  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  the  dreadful  circles  of  bivouac  flames  which 
surrounded  them,  the  dead  and  the  dying  who  envi- 
roned them  on  every  side,  told  but  too  plainly  bow 
near  and  imminent  the  danger  had  become.  Sorbier 
and  Dulauloy,  the  commanders  of  the  artillery,  were 
requested  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  army's  am- 
munition ;  they  stated  that  above  two  hundred  thou- 
sand cannon-shot  had  been  discharged  during  the  bat- 
tle, and  to  renew  it  was  impossible  without  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  fresh  troops,  and  some  hundred  cais- 
sons of  ammunition.  Neither,  could  be  obtained; 
for  the  last  sabre  and  bayonet  had  been  brought  mp 
on  the  preceding  day  :  the  grand  park  of  arnmuni- 
.  tion  had  been  deposited  in  Torgau,  and  Magdeburg 
and  Erfurth  were  the  nearest  depots  of  provisions. 
During  this  eventful  conference,  Napoleon,  overcome 
with  fatigue,  fell  asleep  in  the  chair  on  which  he  sat ; 
his  hands  rested  negligently  folded  on  his  breast,  and 
his  generals,  respecting  the  respite  of  misfortune, 
preserved  a  profound  silence.  Suddenly,  at  the  end 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  awoke,  and  casting  a  look 
of  astonishment  on  the  circle  which  surrounded  Mm, 
exclaimed — "  Am  I  awake,  or  is  it  a  dream  ?  "  Soon 
recollecting,  however,  what  had  happened,  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  announcing  his 
1  Odei.  ii.  intention  to  retreat,  and  leaving  it  to  him  either  to 
fw/h.  follow  his  fortunes,  or  remain  where  he  was,  and 
480,431.   conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the  Allies.1 

No  words  can  describe  the  state  of  horror  and 
confusion  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Leipsic  were 
kept  during  the  whole  night  which  followed  the 
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battle.    The  prodigious  multitude  of  wounded  who   chap. 
had  been  brought  in  during  the  day,  had   filled 


1813 

to  overflowing  every  bouse  it  contained ;  the  maimed 

and  the  dying  were  lying,  without  either  bandages  Dreadful 

SEAhB  Ok 

for  their  wounds  or  covering  for  their  bodies,  in  the  Leipne 
streets ;  while  the  incessant  rolling  of  artillery  wag- J™f tbe 
gons  and  caissons,  on  every  avenue  leading  to  Lin- 
denau,  the  cries  of  the  drivers,  the  neighing  of  the 
horses  as  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  were  locked 
together,  and  the  continued  march  of  the  columns, 
kept  every  eye  open,  in  that  scene  of  unutterable  woe, 
during  the  whole  night.    At  eight,  Napoleon  left  his 
bivouac  on  the  Thonberg,  and  took  up  his  quarters 
in  the  hotel  of  Prussia.     His  horses  were  ordered  to 
be  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice ;  but  he  him- 
self sat  up  till  daylight,  with  Berthier,  Maret,  and 
Canlaincourt,  receiving  reports  and  dictating  orders. 
The  King  of  Saxony,  amidst  the  wreck  of  his  for-  * 
tunes,  was  chiefly  inconsolable  from  the  defection  of 
his  troops  during  the  battle,  and  repeatedly  requested 
counsel  from  Napoleon  how  he  should  act  in  the 
crisis.    But  the  Emperor  had  the  generosity  to  leave 
him  altogether  unfettered  in  the  course  he  was  to 
pursue;  and  more  than  once  expressed  his  admiration 
of  the  constancy  of  a  prince  who  showed  himself  the 
same  now,  when  surrounded  by  disaster,  as  when  he '  Fain»  "• 

432  433 

inscribed  on  his  triumphal  arches  the  words,  "  To  odei.  u. " 
Napoleon,  the  grateful  Frederick  Augustus." l  86> S7# 

Early  on  the   morning  of  the  19th,  the  allied 
generals  made  preparations  for  a  general  attack  on  French  &- 
Leipsic.     By  daybreak   the  French   army  was   inJ™*™for 
full  retreat  on  all  sides.    Victor  and  Augereau,  with  on  the  fo1- 
the  whole  five  corps  of  cavalry,  defiled  across  them^ng. 
suburb   of  Lindenau,   and  issued   forth  over  the 
chaussee  which  traversed  the  marshes  of  the  Elster ; 
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chap,   but  this  was  the  sole  issue  for  the  army :  one  single 
LXXI"  bridge  over  that  river  was  alone  to  receive  the  pro- 


1813.    digiou8  concourse  of  soldiers  and  carriages ;  for  no 
orders  to  form  other  bridges  had  been  given,  except- 
.  ing  one  of  wood,  which  speedily  gave  way  under  the 
multitude  by  which  it  was  beset.     Regnier,  with 
the  division  Durutte,  which  alone  remained  to  him, 
was   charged  with,  the   defence   of  the  suburb  of 
Rosenthal ;  Ney  withdrew  his  troops  into  the  east- 
ern  suburbs ;  while  the  corps  of  Lauriston,  Mac- 
don  aid,  and  Poniatowski,  entered  the  town  and  took 
a  position  behind  the  barriers  of  the  south.    They 
were  destined  to  the  honourable  post  of  the  rear- 
guard ;  but,  though  the  two  former  still  numbered 
twenty-five  thousand  combatants,  the  Poles  had  been 
reduced,  by  their  two  days'  bloody  fighting  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elster,  to  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
*    men.*     The  total  loss  of  the  French  army,  in  the 
two  preceding  days,  had  been  fully  forty  thousand 
men  ;  but  nearly  sixty  thousand  were  still  in  Leipsic, 
besides  an  equal  number  who  were  defiling  on  the 
road  to  France :  the  barriers  were  all  strongly  pali- 
i  Faio,  ii#    saded,  the  adjacent  walls  and  houses  loopholed ;  and 
f?3-         such  a  force,  defending  house  by  house  the  suburbs 
652.  odehof  the  city  so  strengthened,  could  certainly,  it  was 
vaud.'i?9,  hoped,  make  good  the  post  till  the  evacuation  of  the 
21 9*         ammunition  waggons  and  cannon  was  effected.1 

No  sooner  were  the  allied  troops  made  aware  of  the 
preparations  in  the  French  army  for  a  retreat,  than 
a  universal  cry  of  joy  burst  from  the  ranks,  and  the 

*  "  Prince,"  said  Napoleon  to  Poniatowski,  «'  you  will  defend  the 
suburb  of  the  south.",  «  Sire,"  replied  he,  "  I  hare  few  followers 
left."  "  What  then/'  rejoined  Napoleon,  "  you  will  defend  it  vita 
what  you  have  ?w  "  Ah !  sire,"  replied  the  descendant  of  the  JageJ- 
long,  "  we  are  all  ready  to  die  for  your  majesty."— Fain,  u\  434. 
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whole  army,  almost  by  involuntary  movement,  stood  chap. 
to  their  arms,  and  loudly  demanded  to  be  led  on  to 


the  assault     The  allied  sovereigns  hastened  to  pro-    1813# 
fit  by  this  universal  burst  of  enthusiasm,  and  their  Diipon- 
dispositions  were  promptly  made.     Sacken  advanced  ^S,0^ 
against  the  suburb  of  Halle,  supported  by  Langerontfounait 
as  a  reserve.     Bulow  prepared  to  storm  the  barriers0    e,p"1* 
of  Hinther-Thor,  and  Kubl-Garten  Thor,on  the  east ; 
Woronzoff  was  to  move  against  t henharrier  of  Grimma, 
on  the  south-east;  while  Benningsen  and  the  advanced 
columns  of  the  grand  army  assaulted  the  barriers  of 
Sand,  Windmuhl,  and  Munz,  on  the  south.     A  prodi- 
gious multitude  of  artillery  waggons  and  chariots  ob- 
structed the  approaches  to  the  town  in  that  direction ; 
and  the  French  troops,  lining  all  the  walls,  gardens,  in- 
cisures, and  windows  of  the  suburbs,  were  evidently 
preparing  for  a  desperate  resistance ;  but  the  allied 
columns,  flushed  with  victory  and  burning  with  en- 
thusiasm, pushed   rapidly  forward  with   inexpres- 
sible enthusiasm.     The  instructions  of  Trachenberg 
had  been  executed  to  the  letter:  gradually  and  skil-'Boatus, 

144.    Vict. 

fully  contracting  the  circle  within  which  the  ene-etdonq. 
my's  movements  were  circumscribed,  they  were  atJJ£148f 
length  preparing  to  meet  at  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous, in  the  centre  of  his  camp.1 

Before  the  assault  commenced,  a  deputation  from 
the  magistrates  of  Leipsic  waited  on  the  Emperor  Napoleon^ 
Alexander,  beseeching  him  to  spare  the  city  from  the1^1^ 
horrors  with  which  it  was  menaced  if  it  were  carried th€  Kins  of 
by  open  force ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  flag  of  truce  ar-hu  &*£*? 
rived  from  Macdonald,  offering  to  surrender  all  that^f  f£m 
remained  of  the  Saxon  troops,  with  the  town,  if  the 
French  garrison  were  permitted  to  retire  with  their 
artillery  unmolested.     This  proposal,  which  would 
in  effect  have  secured  the  retreat  of  half  the  French 
army,  was  of  course  rejected,  and  the  troops  moved 
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« 

chap,  on  to  the  attack.   Meanwhile  Napoleon,  at  ten  o'clock. 

LXXI. 


went  to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  the  King  of  8axouy. 
1318.  He  was  received  with  the  accustomed  etiquette,  and 
conducted  into  the  apartment  of  the  Queen,  where 
he  remained  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  endeavouring  to 
console  the  aged  monarch  in  his  misfortunes:  at 
length,  hearing -the  rattle  of  musketry,  both  on  the 
side  of  the  suburb  of  Taueha  and  Grimma,  he  bade 
him  adieu,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  set  off.  In  the 
first  instance,  he  directed  his  course  towards  the  gate 
of  Ranstadt,  which  leads  into  the  suburb  of  Lin- 
denau ;  but  when  he  arrived  there,  the  crowd  <*f 
horsemen,  carriages,  and  foot  soldiers,  was  so  prodi- 
gious, that  even  the  authority  of  the  Emperor's  at- 
tendants could  not  clear  a  passage  through  them,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  then  re* 
turned  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  issued  on  the 
opposite  side  by  the  gate  of  St  Pierre,  when  the  bul- 
lets were  already  falling  around  him,  rode  round  the 
boulevards,  and  again  reached  Ranstadt,  by  making 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  city*  There,  however,  new 
dangers  awaited  him  for;  the  confusion  of  carriages, 
artillery,  and  chariots,  in  the  streets  of  the  suburb 
was  such,  that  to  penetrate  the  mass  was  impossible ; 
while  the  rapid  approach  of  the  enemy,  whose  deaf- 
ening cheers  were  already  heard  surmounting  the 
roar  of  the  musketry,  rendered  the  moments  pre- 
cious, and  instant  escape  indispensable.  In  this  extre- 
mity, one  of  the  citizens  pointed  out  a  lane  by  which 
'  odeL  &  he  got  into  a  garden,  by  the  back-door  of  which  he 
ass.  Note  escaped  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Elster,  and  readied 
Fain,  ii.  the  chaussee  beyond  the  suburb,  and  hastened  actus 
vie9*'  tt  °"  the  marshe8  ^  Lindenau.  Had  it  not  been  for  that 
Conq.  sdi.  casual  discovery,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
made  prisoner.1 
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Meanwhile  the  allied  columns  were  pressing  in  on  chap. 
all  sides ;  and  the  tumult  in  the  interior  of  the  city- 


was  such,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  i8is* 
only  bjr  the  most  energetic  efforts  on  the  part  of  uiptic  it 
Poniatowski,  Lauriston,  and  Macdonald,  who  were  Si  sides™ 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  post  as  long  as**"* 

©  r  .      u        rigorous 

possible,  that  any  degree  of  order  could  be  preserved  wtutinoe. 
in  the  defence.  Despairing  of  the  possibility  of  car- 
rying off  their  innumerable  artillery  waggons  and 
chariots,  the  French  set  fire  to  three  hundred  whkh 
were  in  park  before  the  gate  of  Dresden  ;  and  the 
sight  of  the  flames,  by  rendering  it  certain  that  the 
enemy  intended  to  evacuate  the  place,  redoubled  the 
ardour  of  the  allied  troops.  The  resistances  however, 
was.  beyond  expectation  vigorous.  Saeken  was 
twice  repulsed  from  the  suburb  of  Halle  beyond  the 
Partha,  and  only  succeeded  at  length  in  forcing  his 
way  in  by  the  aid  of  Langeron's  corps,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  almost  the  whole  regiment  of  ArchangeL 
Still  the  arch  over  the  Partha  and  the  inner  suburb 
were  to  be  carried;  but  the  Russians  crossed  the 
bridge  in  the  (ace  of  two  heavy  guns  pouring  forth 
grape-shot,  and  driving  down  the  main  street,  com- 
menced a  murderous  warfare  with  the  French,  who 
were  firing  from  the  windows  and  tops  of  the  houses. 
At  the  same  time  an  obstinate  conflict  was  going  on  , 
at  the  barrier  of  Hintber-Thor,  where  Bulow,  sup* 
ported  by  six  Swedish  battalions,  after  a  furious 
conflict  at  length  forced  the  gate,  and  commenced  a 
guerilla  warfare  with  the  French  at  the  windows 
and  in  the  houses.  The  assailants,  however,  were 
now  pouring  in  on  all  sides,  and  further  resistance 
was  unavailing.  Woronzow,  at  the  head  of  several 
Russian  battalions,  forced  the  barrier  of  Grimma ; 
Krasowski  stormed  that  of  the  hospital ;  while  Ben* 
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chap.  ningsen  and  the  advanced  guard  of  the  grand  array 
carried  those  of  Sand,  Windmuhl,  and  Pegau,  looking 


1813*    to  the  south.     On  all  sides  the  allied  troops  poured 
like  a  furious  torrent  into  the  city — the  very  steeples 
shaking  with  their  hurrahs — bearing  down  all  oppo- 
sition, and  driving  before  them  an  enormous  mass  of 
soldiers,  carriages,  artillery,  and  waggons,  which, ' 
»  Bout  143,  with  the  rearguard  every  where,  yet  bravely  fighting, 
L22i. Jom.' was  rolled  slowly  onwards  towards  the  west,  like 
it.  480,     a  huge  monster,  bleeding  at  every  pore,  but  still  un- 
ii.  44i.      subdued.1 

At  this  dreadful  moment  the  great  bridge  of  Lin- 
Blowing  up  denau,  the  only  remaining  passage  over  the  Elster, 
bridge  over  was  blown  into  the  air  with  a  frightful  explosion. 
the  Ei»ter,  ipjjg  COrporal  charged  with  the  mine  which  had  been 

and  aurren-  *  ° 

derofthe  run  under  it  by  orders  of  Napoleon,  hearing  the 
r/t^uard.  ^oud  hurrahs  on  all  sides,  and  seeing  some  of  the 
enemy's  tirailleurs  approaching  in  the  gardens  of  the 
suburbs  on  either  hand,  naturally  conceived  that  the 
French  troops  had  all  passed  and  the  baggage  only  re- 
mained, and  that  the  time  was  therefore  come  to  fire 
the  train,  in  order  to  stop  the  pursuit  of  the  Allies. 
He  accordingly  applied  the  match ;  the  arch  was  blows 
into  the  air,  and  the  passage  stopped ;  while  the  only 
other  bridge  over  the  river,  hastily  and  imperfectly 
constructed,  had  shortly  before  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  the  crowds  by  which  it  was  beset.  A  shriek  of 
horror,  more  terrible  than  even  the  loudest  cries  of 
battle,  burst  from  the  dense  multitude  which  crowded 
to  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  when  they  found  the  arch 
destroyed ;  the  ranks  immediately  broke,  the  boldest 
threw  themselves  into  the  river,  where  a  few  escaped 
across,  but  the  greater  part  perished  in  the  deep  and 
muddy  channel.  Macdonald  by  great  exertions  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  brink,  and,  plunging  in,  swam 
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bis  horse  across,  and  escaped.  Poniatowski  also  reached    chap. 

LXXI 

the  side,  and  spurred  his  horse  on ;  but  the  gallant — 

charger,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  reeled  as  he  strove  to    1813t 
mount  the  opposite  bank,  and  fell  back  on  his  noble 
rider,  who  perished  in  the  water ;  Lauriston,  Regnier, 
and  twenty  other  generals,  with  fifteen  thousand  sol- 
diers, were  made  prisoners;  besides  twenty-three  thou- 
sand sick  and  wounded  who  lay  in  the  hospitals  and 
private  houses.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  can- 
non, nine  hundred  chariots  and  ammunition  waggons ; 
an  incalculable  quantity  of  baggage ;  the  King  of 
Saxony,  two  generals  of  corps,  seven  generals  of  divi- 
sion, twelve  of  brigade,  and  thirty  thousand  other 
prisoners,  constituted  the  trophies,  during  the  three 
days  of  a  battle  in  which  the  total  loss  of  the  French 
was  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  men.     The  loss  of 
the  Allies  was  also  immense  ;  it  amounted  to  nearly ,  Boot  146^ 
eighteen  hundred  officers,  and  forty-one  thousand  J49-  °**1* 
private  soldiers,  killed  and  wounded,  in  the  three  jom.  w.  ' 
days'  combat.     A  prodigious  sacrifice;  but  which, £M®1- 
great  as  it  is,  humanity  has  no  cause  to  regret,  for  it  ^4f 8* 
delivered  Europe  from   French  bondage,  and  the  222.  Lend, 
world  from  revolutionary  aggression.1  *  m'  m# 

*  The  following  is  the  exact  proportion  in  which  the  total  loss  was 

divided  between  the  different  powers  whose  troops  were  engaged,  and 

affords  a  pretty  fair  criterion  of  the  degree  in  which  the  weight  of  the 

contest  I  ell  upon  them  respectively:— 

Officers.  Konoomd.  Officers  sad  Prfotes. 

Russians,  .800  .  .  20,000 

Prussians,                620  18.500 

Austrians,  .860  •  .  7,000 

Swedes,  .          10  .    .  •  300 

1790  40,800 

1,790 


42,590 


— Kauslee,  952. 
Great  part  of  the  French  military  writers,  following  the  example  of 
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chap.       At  two  o'clock  the  carnage  ceased  at  all  points; 
LXXI*   the  rattle  of  musketry  was  no  longer  heard,  and  a 
1813,    distant  roar  in  all  directions  alone  indicated  that  the 
Entrance  of  waves  of  this  terrible  tempest  were  gradually  sinking 
"ji  to  rest.     But  what  pen  can  paint  the  scene  which  the 
into  Leiptic.  interior  of  the  city  now  exhibited  ?  Grouped  together 
in  wild  confusion,  lay  piles  of  the  dead  and  heaps 
of  the  dying;  overturned  artillery  caissons,  broken 
guns,  pillaged  baggage  waggons,  and  dejected  prison- 
ers, were  to  be  seen  beside  exulting  bands  of  the 
victors,  and  dense  columns  of  the  Allies,  who  in  ad- 
mirable order  forced  their  way  through  the  throng, 
and,  amidst  cheers  that  made  the  very  welkin  to  ring, 
moved  steadily  forward  towards  the  principal  square 
of  the  city.     On  the  side  of  the  suburb  of  Machran- 
stadt  in  particular,  the  frightful   accumulation  of 
wounded  fugitives,  and  as  yet  unwounded  but  captive 
warriors,  recalled  the  awful  image  of  the  passage  of 
the  Berezina.     Amidst  this  unparalleled  scene,  the 
allied  sovereigns,   at  the  head  of  their  respective 
troops,  made  their  entrance  into  the  city.     The  Em- 
perors of  Russia  and  Austria,  with  the  King  of  Prns- 

Napoleon's  official  account  in  the  Moniteur,  have  ascribed  the  cats* 
trophe  of  the  19th  entirely  to  the  accidental  blowing  up  of  the  bridge,  by 
the  corporal  on  guard,  before  the  prescribed  time.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  a  single  bridge  could  never  have  permitted  so  vast  a  mass  as 
fifteen  thousand  soldiers,  two  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  and  eight  hundred 
chariots,  to  defile  across  in  less  than  an  hour,  especially  when  the  ene- 
my were  pressing  the  rear  of  the  mass  vigorously  on  all  sides ;  and  in  die 
confusion  of  such  a  multitude  of  stragglers  to  get  forward,  with  the  mus- 
ketry and  cheers  of  the  victors,  approaching  on.  all  sides,  the  passage 
would  necessarily  be  speedily  choked.  This  is,  accordingly,  admitted  by 
the  more  judicious  of  the  eye  witnesses  in  the  French  ranks: — "Du 
reste,  ceux  qui  furent  coupes  sentient  de  meme  tombes  entre  let  mains  de 
l'ennemi.  Sans  cet  accident,  1'impossibilite  de  sortir  autrement  que 
VStroit  passage  d'une  settle  porte,  les  ent  egalement  livres  aux  Allies, 
qui  avaient  toute  facility  de  passer  l'Elster  sur  d*autres  points."—  Odsu- 
be*,  Temoin  Oculaire,  ii.  41. 
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sia,  surrounded  by  their  illustrious  generals  and  bril-  chap. 

LXXT 

liant  staffs,  came  by  the  barriers  on  the  south,  the 


Prince-Royal  of  Sweden  by  those  on  the  east,  and  all    i8lSi 
met  in  the  great  square.   At  this  heart-stirring  sight, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds :  all 
felt  as  if  themselves  and  all  dear  to  them  had  escaped 
from  death ;  the  city  resounded  with  acclamations, 
handkerchiefs  waved  from  every  window,  and  merry 
chimes  rang  from  every  steeple ;  and  tears,  more 
eloquent  than  words,  rolling  over  almost  every  cheek, '  Load.  1 73, 
told  that  the  tyrant  was  struck  down,  and  Germany  t  4/3. 
delivered.1 

While  these  scenes,  outstripping  even  the  splen- 
dour of  oriental  imagination,  were  passing  in  the  city  commence- 
of  Leipsic,  the  French  army,  sad,  disorganized,  andmentof , 
dejected,  was  wending  its  way  towards  Machrans tad t.  retreat  to- 
The  Emperor,  after  passing  the  last  bridge,  that  of  r^*6 
the  mill  of  Lindenau,  ascended  to  the  first  floor  of 
the  windmill  to  examine  the  state  of  the  army ;  but 
there  his  exhaustion  was  such  that  he  fell  asleep, 
and  slept  profoundly  for  some  time,  amidst  the  dis- 
tant roar  of  the  cannon  at  Leipsic,  and  the  din  of 
horsemen,  guns,  and  foot-soldiers,  who  hurried  in  a 
tumultuous  torrent  past  the  base  of  the  edifice. 
Wakened  by  the  explosion  of  the  bridge,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  marshes,  he  hastily  arranged  some  guns 
in  battery,  to  guard  against  an  immediate  attack ; 
but  finding  he  was  not  pursued,  and  having  learned 
the  real  nature  of  the  catastrophe,  he  continued  his 
course  more  leisurely  to  Machranstadt,  where  the 
whole  guard  had  already  arrived,  and  where  head- 
quarters were  established  for  the  night.  But  it  was 
already  apparent  how  much  the  continued  fatigues 
and  calamities  they  had  undergone  had  weakened 
the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  and  dissolved  the  dig- 
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chap,   cipline  of  the  army:    The  troops,  with  feelings  era- 

lxx  .    ^jtterej  by  misfortune,  marched  in  sullen  and  moody 

1813#    desperation :  no  cheers  were  heard  on  the  approach 

of  the  Emperor :  pillage  and  rapine  were  universal : 

the  bonds  of  discipline,  even  in  the  guard  itself,  were 

relaxed ;  and  the  officers  appeared  to  have  lost  at 

>  Fain,  u.  once  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  stop  the  dis- 

i.  43, 44.   order  which  prevailed.1 

On  the  side  of  the  Allies,  a  very  considerable  dis- 
MoT«Moti  location  of  the  immense  force  which  had  combated 
t!!Uh*  trie?  at  ^eipsic  immediately  took  place.   Bernadotte  with 
the  battle,   the  Swedes,  and  a  considerable  part  of  his  army,  as 
well  as  Benningsen's  force,  moved  towards  Ham- 
burg, where  the  presence  of  Davoust,  with  a  powerful 
corps,  both  required  observation  and  promised  an 
important  acquisition.  Klenau  was  detached  towards 
Dresden,  to  aid  in  the  blockade  of  St  Cyr,  who,  with 
thirty-five  thousand  men,  was  now  altogether  cat 
off,  and  might  be  expected  speedily  to  surrender. 
Blucher,  with  the  corps  of  Langeron  and  Sackeo, 
moved  after  the  French  on  the  great  road  to  May- 
ence,  and  reached  Skenditz  the  same  night.  DTork 
was  advanced  to  Halle,  and  Giulay  with  his  Austrians 
marched  on   Pegau ;    but  the  great  body  of  the 
allied  army,  worn  out  with  its  toils,  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leipsic.    These  movements,  and 
in  particular  the  speedy  removal  of  Bernadotte  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  a  separate, 
but  yet  important  command,  were  recommended  not 
less  by  their  military  importance  than  by  political 
considerations  of  yet  greater  weight.   The  Grand  Al- 
liance, though  hitherto  faithful  to  itself,  and  pros- 
perous beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  could  have 
anticipated,  was  composed  of  materials  which,  when 
the  pressure  of  common  danger  was  reipoved,  could 
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hardly  be  expected  to  draw  cordially  together.  •  Ber-  chap.. 

nadotte,  in  particular,  could  not  be  an-object  of  very '— 

warm  interest  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  by  whom  his    1813* 
insults  at  Vienna,  fourteen  years  before,  when  am- 
bassador of  the  Directory,  were  far  from  being  for- 
gotten ;*  his  backwardness,  especially  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Swedish  troops,  during  the  whole  i  Fain  n 
campaign,  was  well  known  at  headquarters ;  and  he  449>  450« 
himself,  as  he  admits,  felt  that  he  was  in  a  false  charto 
position,  and  that  he  would  be  better  at  a  distance*";11 
from  the  scene  of  French  carnage  and  humiliation.1! 
The  funeral  of  Prince  Poniatowski  terminated  the 
last  scene  of  this  bloody  drama.     Victors  and  van-  Funeral  of 
quished  vied  with  each  other  in  striving  to  do  honour  p^^^^ 
to  the  hero,  who,  faithful  to  his  country  and  his 0eU  20- 
oaths,  exhibited,  amidst  the  general  defection  of 
Europe,  the  glorious  example  of  unconquerable  firm- 
ness and  unshaken  fidelity.    After  bravely  combat- 
ing at  the  head  of  his  heroic  but  wasted  band  of 
followers,  in  the  suburbs  of  Leipsic,  to  retard  the 
advance  of  the  Allies,  he  was  retiring  to  the  banks 
of  the  Pleisse,  still  keeping  up  a  desperate  resistance, 
when  an  explosion  was  heard,  and  the  cry  arose  that 
the  bridge  was  blown .  up.     "  Gentlemen,"  said  he 
to  the  officers  around  him,  drawing  his  sword,  "  it 
now  behoves  us  to  die  with  honour."    At  the  head 
of  this  gallant  band  be  made  his  way,  though  severely 
wounded,  through  a  column  of  the  Allies  which  strove 
to  intercept  his  retreat,  and  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Pleisse,  which  he  succeeded  in  passing  by  dis- 

*  Ante,  iii.  625. 

t "  The  Prince- Royal  lost  no  time  in  quitting  Leipsic,  and  moved  in  " 

the  direction  of  Hamburg.  The  fact  is,  that  at  Leipsic  he  was  in  a 
false  position.  The  sight  of  every  dead  body,  of  every  wounded  man, 
of  every  French  prisoner,  awakened  in  his  breast  the  most  cruel  feel- 
v^^—Memoire*  dt  Charles  Jean,  ii.  100. 
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mounting  from  his  horse.    Exhausted  with  fatigue 
and  loss  of  blood  he  mounted  another,  and,  seeing  no 
other  possibility  of  escape,  plunged  into  the  deep 
stream  of  the  Elster,  and  by  great  exertions  readied 
the  other  side.    In  striving,  however,  to  mount  the 
opposite  bank,  the  hind  feet  of  the  horse  were  entan- 
gled in  the  mud ;  it  fell  backward,  and  the  exhausted 
chief  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  His  funeral  was  celebrated 
with  extraordinary  pomp  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  who 
hastened  to  do  honour  to  a  warrior  whose  military 
career  had  been  unsullied,  and  who,  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, preferred  death  to  surrender ;   but  a  still 
more  touching  testimony  to  his  worth  was  borne  by 
the  tears  of  the  Poles,  who  crowded  round  his  bier, 
and  anxiously  strove  to  touch  the  pall  which  covered 
the  remains  of  the  last  remnant  of  their  royal  line, 
and  the  last  hopes  of  their  national  independence.1 

On  the  day  following  his  dreadful  defeat,  Napoleon 
arrived  at  Weissenfels.  In  passing  over  the  plain 
of  Lutzen,  the  soldiers  cast  a  melancholy  look  on 
the  theatre  of  their  former  glory,  and  many  shed 
tears  at  the  sad  reverse  of  which  it  exhibited  so 
striking  a  monument.  What  had  availed  them  the 
efforts  made,  the  sacrifices  endured,  the  blood  shed, 
since  that  heroic  combat  had  been  maintained? 
Where  were  now  the  young  hearts  which  then  beat 
high,  the  glittering  hopes  that  were  then  formed, 
the  ardent  visions  which  then  floated  before  them  w  in 
life's  morning  march,  when  their  bosoms  were  young?0 
Before  the  blood-stained  environs  of  Kaia  and  Star- 
siedel,  defiled,  in  wild  confusion,  the  tumultuous  array 
of  a  beaten,  dejected,  and  half-famished  army :  three- 
fourths  of  those  who  there  had  fought  so  bravely  to 
the  independence  of  France  had  since  perished, or  were 
now  captives  ;  the  few  that  remained,  more  like  a 
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funeral  procession  than  a  warlike  array,  passed  on   chap. 

lxxt. 


pensive  and  silent ;  they  envied  the  lot  of  those  who 

had  fallen,  for  they  would  not  witness  the  degrada-    181Sa 

tion  of  France. 

*'  The  boast  of  chivalry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave ; 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour — 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

The  Old  Gnard  halted  at  Rippail,  near  the  spot 
where  Bessieres  had  been  slain  the  day  before  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  and  there  Napoleon  experienced  a 
momentary  gratification  in  seeing  a  column  of  five 
thousand  Austrian  prisoners,  with  all  the  standards 
taken  at  Dresden,  defile  before  him.  But  this  en- 
joyment was  of  short  duration.  As  the  corps  and 
regiments,  in  utter  disorder  and  for  the  most  part 
mingled  together,  crowded  past,  it  became  painfully 
evident  that  all  the  Germans  had  left  their  colours ; 
several  even  of  the  Polish  regiments  had  passed 
over  to  the  enemy;  of  Poniatowski's  followers, 
only  six  hundred  foot  soldiers,  and  fifteen  hundred 
horsemen  remained,  and  they  had  engaged  to  abide 
by  the  Emperor's  standards  only  for  eight  days  more. 
Already  the  Allies  were  pressing  the  rear  of  the 
army:  Sacken's  cavalry,  under  Wassilchikow,  had 
made  two  thousand  prisoners ;  and  the  great  road 
being  cut  off  by  Giulay,  who  from  Pegau  had  moved 
on  Naumburg,  it  became  necessary  to  throw  bridges 
over  the  Saale,  in  order  to  gain  by  a  cross  march 
the  other  highway  at  Freyberg.  Such  was  the 
emotion  of  Bertrand,  who  received  the  Emperor  at'fj"1:"; 
Weissenfels,  and  there  first  became  acquainted,  from  Bout.  1 50. 
the  confusion  of  the  columns,  with  the  magnitude  of  44* 47!" 
the  disaster  that  had  been  sustained,  that  he  shed  Y}*- et  .. 

Conq.  xxu. 

tears,  and  openly  besought  him  to  hasten  forward,  152. 
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chap,  even  if  it  were  alone,  to  Erfurth  and  Mayence,  and 
lxxl    preserve  jn  big  person  the  fortunes  of  France. 


1813.       On  the  day  following,  the  retreat  was  continued 
Pnnnit  of  in  the  direction  of  Freyberg ;  but  as  they  could  not 
toVtarT  reac^  'hat  place,  the  Emperor  passed  the  night  in  a 
i»rf  •        cabin  on  the  road  side,  only  nine  feet  square.  Blucher 
and  Sacken,  continuing  the  pursuit,  arrived  the  same 
day  at  Weissenfels,  and  immediately  set  about  the  con- 
struction of  new  bridges  in  lieu  of  the  wooden  ones, 
over  which  the  French  had  passed,  which  had  been 
destroyed.     Burning  with  anxiety  to  overtake  the 
enemy,  the  Prussian  hussars  pushed  on  the  moment 
the  passage  was  practicable,  and  came  up  with  them 
at  the  passage  of  the  Unstrutt  at  Freyberg,  where, 
after  a  sharp   conflict,    the   rearguard   was  over- 
thrown,  with   the   loss  of   a  thousand  prisoners, 
eighteen  guns,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  ammu- 
Oct.  2i.    nition  and  baggage.     On  the  same  day,  Giulay  had 
a  more  serious  affair  with  the  enemy  at  the  defile  of 
Roesen.     That  position,  which  is  extremely  strong 
towards  Naumburg,  offers  scarce  any  obstacles  to 
an  enemy  advancing  from  the  left  of  the  Saale.   Ber- 
tram!, accordingly,  without  difficulty  dislodged  the 
enemy  from  it ;  and  once  master  of  the  defile,  its 
strength  in  the  other  direction  enabled  him  easily 
to    maintain    himself    in    it    against    the    repeat- 
ed  attacks  of  the  Austrian  corps.      The  passage 
of  the  Unstrutt  at  Freyberg,  however,  evinced  in 
striking  colours  the  disorganized  state  of  the  army. 
Such  was  the  accumulation  of  cannon  and  chariots 
on  the  opposite  hill,  that  Napoleon's  carriages  were 
unable  to  get  through,  and  he  himself  was  obliged 
to  alight  and  make  his  way  on  foot,  which  he  did 
with  extreme  difficulty,  through  the  throng.    When 
the  enemy's  guns  began  to  play  on  the  dense  mass, 
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the  most  frightful  disorder  ensued :  every  one  rush-   chap. 

LXXI 

ed  headlong  towards  the  bridges,  and  the  bullets 


began  to  whistle  over  the  head  of  Napoleon  himself.    1B13* 
Finding  that  he  could  no  longer  be  of  any  service, 
he  calmly  turned  aside  the  favourite  bay  horse  which 
he  had  mounted,  and  penetrating  through  several 
narrow  and  difficult  defiles,   reached  Eckartsberg, 
where  he  passed  the  night  in  the  same  house  from 
whence,  six  months  before,  he  had  set  out,  radiant  with 
hope,  to  try  his  fortune  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant  host 
on  the  Saxon  plains.     Through  the  whole  night,  the»  ?»?„,«. 
army,  like  a  furious  torrent,  never  ceased  to  roll  along  ^j  **8, 
in  wild  confusion,  and  with  dissonant  cries,  under  & 0,55. 
the  windows  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  Emperor  224. 
slept,  where  all  was  still  and  mournful  as  the  grave.1  Ub* ia 
.    During  these  days,  the  greater  part  of  the  allied 
army  marched  by  the  main  road  through  Naum- Napoleon 
burg  and  Jena  ;  and  passing  Weimar,  took  post  on  Erfurth1* 
the  road  to  Erfurth,  near  Nohra,  while  the  army  of wher*  Mtt- 
the  Prince-Royal  continued  its  march  by  Merse berg, him. 
in  the  direction  of  CasseL     In  this  way  the  latter 
repeated  exactly  the  pursuit  of  the  grand  army  by 
Kutu8off,  on  the  parallel  line  of  march  from  Malaros- 
lawitz  to  Krasnoi ;  and  contenting  themselves  with 
harassing  the  rear  of  the  French  army  by  the  army 
of  Silesia,  compelled  them,  by  this  able  disposition,  to 
recoil  on  the  wasted  line  of  their  former  advance.   On 
the  2 2d,  the  French  retreated  with  such  expedition 
over  the  great   plains  which   stretched  from   the0**-22- 
neighbourhood  of  Eckartsberg  to  Erfurth,  that  even 
the  Cossacks  were  unable  to  overtake  them  ;  and  on 
the  following  day  they  reached  the  latter  town,  where  Oct.  23. 
fortified  citadels  gave  a  feeling  of  security  to  the  army, 
while  the  distribution  of  provisions  from  extensive 
magazines  assuaged    the  pangs    of  hunger  which 
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chap,  were  now  so  severely  felt-     Murat   there  quitted 

LXXI. 

Napoleon,  and  bent  his  course  for  his  own  dominions. 


The  pretext  assigned  for  this  departure  was  threaten- 
ed disturbances  in  his  dominions,  and  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  their  defence  in  the  dangers  with 
which  Italy  would  soon  be  menaced.  But  though 
these  reasons  were  plausible,  and  not  altogether  with- 
out foundation,  his  real  motives  were  very  different 
A  secret  correspondence  had  commenced  with  Met- 
ternich ;  and  the  King  of  Naples,  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
serving his  crown  in  the  general  wreck,  was  prepa- 
ring to  abandon  his  brother-in-law  and  benefactor. 
Napoleon,  who,  ever  since  bis  desertion  of  his  post 
on  the  Vistula  in  the  preceding  spring,  had  watched 
his  proceedings  with  a  jealous  eye,  had  no  difficulty 
in  divining  bis  real  motives ;  but  he  dissembled 
1  Fain,  ii.  these  feelings,  and  embraced  his  old  companion  in 
jom'.iJ.1'  arms,  as  he  parted  with  him,  with  a  melancholy 
484, 485.  presentiment,  which  was  too  fatally  realized,  that 
he  should  never  see  him  again.1 

Napoleon  passed  two  days  at  Erfurth,  entirely 
stay  of      engrossed  in  the  labours  of  his  cabinet.     There  he 

the  French         ° 

army  at  composed  and  sent  off  his  famous  bulletin,  giving 
octTsa9  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic ;  from  the  place, 
81111 24-  and  the  very  hotel,  where  five  years  before,  during 
the  conferences  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  his 
fortunes  had  attained  their  highest  elevation,*  he 
now  was  doomed  to  date  the  narrative  of  his  decisive 
overthrow.  These  two  days'  rest  had  a  surprising 
effect  in  restoring  the  spirit  and  rectifying  the  disor- 
ders of  the  army ;  and  then  might  be  seen  the  clearest 
proof  how  much  the  rapid  diminution  which,  since 
hostilities  recommenced,  the  French  army  had  un- 

•  Ante,  vi.  792. 
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dergone,  had  been  owing  to  the  almost  total  want  of  chap. 
magazines  of  provisions  for  their  subsistence,  and 


the  consequent  necessity  of  individual  pillage:  all    1818- 
the  effects  of  the  abominable  revolutionary  maxim, 
that  war  should  maintain  war.     So  indignant  was 
the  Emperor  at  this  result  of  physical  privations, 
which  he  never  felt  himself,   that  on  witnessing 
the  effect  of  the  magazines  of  Erfurth  in  restoring 
order,  he  said  to  the  officers  around,  "Now,  only  see 
what  a  set  they  are ;  they  are  going  to  the  devil. 
I  shall  lose  eighty  thousand  men  from  hence  to 
the  Rhine  in  this  manner."     Even  in  this  moment, 
however,  when  his  beaten  and  dissolving  army  was 
only  held  together  by  the  temporary  supply  of  the 
magazines  which  they  passed  on  their  march,  he 
was  dreaming  of  fresh  projects  of  conquest,  and  said 
repeatedly,  "  From  hence  to  the  Rhine  ;  in  spring  I 
shall  have  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  combat- 
ants."    He  was  perfectly  calm  and  collected  in  his 
manner,  however ;  firm  and'unshaken  in  his  views ; 
and  heard  with  equanimity  all  that  was  addressed  i  od«i.  n. 
to  bim,  even  on  the  necessity  of  making  peace  with  *7.* 5** 
the  .Allies :  the  subject  of  all  others  the  most  repug-  465,' 466. 
nant  to  his  secret  thoughts.1 

The  army  underwent  a  great  change  of  composi- 
tion during  its  brief  sojourn  at  Erfurth,  eminently  fo-orgim- 
descriptive  of  the   awful  catastrophes  which   had  £e °j?t9Beh 
recently  thinned  its  ranks.     All  that  remained  were"10?- 
formed  into  six  corps,*  the  sad  remains  of  thirteen, 
which,  when  the  armistice  terminated,  followed  the 
standards  of  the  Emperor.     Three  whole  corps,  viz. 
those  of  Lauriston,  Regnier,  and  Poniatowski,  had 
disappeared  during  the  catastrophe  of  Leipsic,  and 

*  Commanded  by  Victor,  Ney,  Bertrand,  Marmont,  Augereau,  and 
Maedonald. 
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chap,   never  were  heard  of  again  in  the  French  army.  Oudi- 

LX  XI 

not's  had  been  dissolved  after  the  disaster  of  Denne- 


1818.    wjtz  .  j.wo>  yjz  gt  Cyr'g  aiMj  Vandamme's,  had  been 
left  in  Dresden ;  Davoust  was  in  Ham  burg,  with  detach- 
ments in  Torgau  and  Magdeburg,  and  Rapp  still  held 
the  ramparts  of  Dantzic.     Above  a  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  men  were  left  to  their  fate  in  the  garrisons 
on  the  Elbe ;  in  Magdeburg  alone  there  were  thirty 
thousand ;   in   Hamburg  twenty-five ;   in  Dresden 
thirty-five;    in  Torgau  fourteen  thousand.     The 
garrisons  of  these  places  had  been  swelled  to  this 
enormous  amount  by  the  multitude  of  stragglers, 
sick  and  wounded  men,  who  sought  a  refuge  under 
shelter  of  their  walls,  after  the  retreat  of  the  grand 
army  from  the  Elbe;  but   they  proved  rather  a 
burden  than  an  advantage  to  their  garrisons,  for 
they  brought  with  them  the  seeds  of  physical  con- 
tagion and  mental  depression,  from  the  miseries  and 
privations  of  the  campaign,   and   augmented  the 
number  of  mouths,  which  pressed  upon  their  now 
straitened  supplies  of  provisions.     The  whole  force 
which  the  Emperor  brought  with  him  from  Erforth 
towards  the  Rhine  was  under  ninety  thousand  men ; 
while  twice  that  number  were  left  blockaded  in  the 
fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula :  a 
1  Fain,  iL  most  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  result  of  the 
v!ad.4L?'  campaign,  and  saying  little  for  the  general  plan  of 
225.         operations  which  he  had  adopted.1 

The  stay  of  the  Emperor  at  Erfurth,  even  for  two 
Continued  days,  filled  the  citizens,  most  of  whom  had  been 
retre*t  of   reduced  to  destitution  by  the  continued  exactions  of 

the  French, 

aod  pursuit  the  French  army,  with  the  utmost  anxiety ;  for  they 

j£^eA1-  were  afraid  that,  to  complete  their  miseries,  they 

were  to  be  involved  in  the  horrors  of  a  siege.    It 

was  necessity,  however,  arising  from  the  dilapidated 
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Btate  of  the  artillery,  and  the  disorganized  condition  of  chap. 
his  troops,  which  alone  dictated  this  stoppage;  and  no 


sooner  were  the  guns  and  caissons  replenished  from 
the  magazines  of  Erfurth,  and  the  troops  partially  0ct  25. 
fed  and  arranged  in  different  corps,  than  the  army  re- 
sumed its  march  for  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  same  day 
reached  Gotha.  Blucher,  with  unwearied  activity, fol- 
lowed on  its  traces,  and  not  only  collected  all  the  aban- 
doned guns  and  captured  the  stragglers,  but  attacked 
and  defeated  the  rearguard  near  that  town,  with  the 
loss  of  two  thousand  prisoners.  The  grand  allied 
army,  with  the  headquarters  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  King  of  Prussia,  followed  through  the 
Thuringian  forest ;  but  so  rapid  was  the  retreat  of 
the  French  towards  the  Rhine,  that  they  were 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  beyond  that 
woody  region,  the  task  of  pursuing  the  retiring 
columns  was  devolved  on  the  Cossacks.  These  for- 
midable light  troops,  however,  under  their  renowned 
leaders,  Platoff,  Orloff  Denizoff,  Chernicheff,  and 
Kowaiski,  continued  the  pursuit  with  indefatigable 
perseverance ;  not  only  were  all  foraging  parties  on 
either  side  of  the  road  cut  off,  but  the  whole  stragglers 
made  prisoners,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  abandoned 
guns  and  ammunition  collected  at  every  step.  The  cer- 
tainty of  being  made  prisoners  had  no  effect  in  de- 
terring a  large  part  of  the  army  from  straggling. 
Such  were  the  pangs  they  underwent  from  hunger, 
that  they  were  often  glad  of  a  pretence  for  yielding 
themselves  to  the  enemy  for  the  sake  of  momentary 
relief;  and  the  woods,  for  some  leagues,  were  filled 
with  isolated  men,  great  part  of  whom  sank,  from 
pure  exhaustion,  into  the  arms  of  death.  With  the 
exception  of  the  frost  and  snow,  the  retiring  army 
presented  the  same  appearances  as  in  the  Moscow 
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chap,  retreat;  desertion  prevailed  to  a  frightful  extent, 

-  especially  among  the  few  troops  of  the  Rhenish  con- 

1813,  federaCy  which  still  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  Na- 
poleon ;  the  road  was  strewed,  the  ditches  on  either 
side  filled,  with  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses  who 
1  viet.  et  had  dropped  down  from  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  fa- 
u3?B*ut  mine  >  aQd  so  rapid  was  the  process  of  dissolution  in 
154, 155.  the  whole  army,  that  it  was  hard  to  say,  in  the  last 
472/473.  days  of  the  retreat,  whether  it  was  not  melting  away 
Lab.  1. 4l5>a8fast  a8  the  host  which  retreated  from  Moscow  had 

done  under  the  severity  of  the  Russian  winter.1 
While  Napoleon,  however,  was  thus  making  by 
March  of  rapid  strides  for  the  Rhine,  a  new  and  unexpected 
th«  B^Jari-  enemy  was  arising  in  that  quarter,  who  threatened 
RUw.tlle  to  ^erceV^  his  retreat,  and  renew  on  the  banks  of 
the  Maine  the  horrors  of  the  Berezina.  Bavaria, 
though  the  last  to  join  the  alliance,  had  taken  the 
most  decisive  steps  to  demonstrate  her  sincerity  in 
the  new  cause  which  she  had  adopted.  No  sooner 
were  the  cabinet  of  Munich  relieved,  by  the  march  of 
Augereau  for  Leipsic,  of  the  apprehensions  excited 
by  the  presence  of  his  corps  near  their  frontier  at 
Wurtzburg,  than  they  yielded,  as  already  mentioned, 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  Allies,  and  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  on  the  8th  October, 
in  virtue  of  which  Bavaria  acceded  to  the  grand 
alliance.  Military  operations  of  the  highest  import- 
ance were  not  slow  in  following  upon  this  diplomatic 
conversion.  The  Bavarian  army,  under  Marshal 
Wrede,  which  was  stationed  at  Braunau,  opposite  to 
the  Austrian  corps  under  the  Prince  of  Reuss,  joined 
itself  to  the  latter  force,  and  both  united  set  out  in 
°*  ,5-  the  middle  of  October  in  the  direction  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  under  the  command  of  Wrede.  The 
whole  consisted  of  three  divisions  of  Bavarian  infan- 
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try,  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  of  that  state  ;  and   chap. 
two  divisions  of  Austrian  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry, 


and  numbered  fifty-eight  thousand  combatants.     On    1813# 
the  1 9th  they  passed  the  Danube  at  Donauwerth,  and 
Wrede  marched  with  such  expedition,  that  on  the 
27th  headquarters   were   at   Aschaffenburg,    from 
whence  he  detached  ten  thousand  men  to  Frankfort;  >  Jom.  w. 
and  on  the  29th  he  took  post  in  the  forest  of  Han au,  \H\  f6°£L 
stationing  his   troops  across   the  great  road,  and Vict-  •* 
blocking  up  entirely  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  153?  X*u* 
to  Mayence.1 

The  forces  which  Napoleon  brought  back  with  him 
were  much  more  considerable  in  point  of  numerical  Fo*<x* with 
amount ;  but  a  large  part  of  them  were  so  com-poieon 
pletely  disorganized  and  depressed  by  the  privations  ^"'^ 
they  had  undergone  during  their  retreat,  that  the  him. 
contest  between  the  two  armies  could  not  be  said  to 
be  unequal.  Nearly  ninety  thousand  men  had  set 
out  around  his  standards  from  Erfurth;  but  ten 
thousand  had  strayed  from  their  colours,  or  been 
made  prisoners  in  the  subsequent  forced  marches, 
and  when  the  army  approached  the  Maine,  it  did  not 
number  above  eighty  thousand  combatants.  Full 
thirty  thousand  of  these,  also,  were  either  strag- 
glers, or  so  far  in  the  rear  as  to  be  of  no  value  in  the 
shock  which  was  approaching  ;  so  that,  to  clear  his 
passage,  Napoleon,  could  not  rely  upon  more  than 
fifty  thousand  men ;  and  his  once  magnificent  artil- 
lery of  thirteen  hundred  pieces  was  reduced  to  two 
hundred  guns.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  artillery  of  the  guard,  second  to  none  in 
Europe  for  vigour  and  efficiency ;  and  the  troops, 
aware  of  their  danger,  ardently  desirous  to  get  back 
to  France,  and  perfectly  sensible  that  no  other  way 
remained  but. what  they  could  win  at  their  swords' 
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chap,   point,  might  be  expected  to  fight  with  the  courage  of 
lxxi.   dggpyj^      The  guards,  moreover,  upon  whom  the 


1813*    weight  of  the  contest  was  likely  to  fall,  had  suffered 
comparatively  little  in  the  late  disasters ;  and  Ber- 
trand's  corps  had  been  an  entire  stranger  to  the  dis- 
asters of  the  last  two  days9  combat  at  Leipsic.    The 
1  Fain,  ii.   Emperor,  therefore,  who  had  slept  on  the  29th  at 
i7«  »78,  Langen-Schold,  the  chateau  of  the  Prince  of  Isem- 
487,  488.  berg,  no  sooner  heard  that  the  road  to  Mayence  was 

Bout    157 

158.  Vaud'.  blocked  up  by  the  Bavarian  troops,  than  he  made 
i.  227, *228.  jj j8  dispositions  for  an  attack.1 

Wrede,  who  had  driven  the  garrison  of  Wurtz- 
DmcHption  burg  into  the  citadel,  and  so  secured  the  passage  of 
of^ttuat  that  important  town  on  the  27th,  reached  Hanaa 
Haoau.  with  his  advanced  guard  on  the  28tb,  and  on  the 
day  following  brought  up  the  bulk  of  his  forces  to 
that  town,  and  stretching  his  line  across  the  high* 
road  leading  to  Frankfort  and  Mayence,  entirely 
stopped  the  way,  and  soon  came  into  communication 
with  the  Cossacks  of  Chernicheff  and  Orloff  Deni- 
zoff,  which  hovered  round  the  outskirts  of  the  French 
army.  No  sooner  was  the  junction  formed  than  the 
Bavarian  general  arranged  his  troops  in  order  of 
battle,  and  the  position  which  they  occupied  was  so 
peculiar  as  to  be  entirely  different  from  any  which 
had  formed  the  theatre  of  combat  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  allied 
army  stood  in  front  of  Hanau;  the  right  wing  resting 
on  the  Kenzig,  the  left  in  echelon  on  the  road  from 
Erfurth  to  Frankfort.  Sixty  pieces  of  cannon  were 
planted  in  the  centre  between  the  bridge  of  Geln- 
hausen  over  the  Kenzig  and  the  great  road,  to 
play  on  the  advancing  columns  of  the  enemy  when 
they  attempted  to  debouche  from  the  forest.  The 
vanguard  was  posted  at  Ruckingen,  with  orders 
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to  retire  from  that  post  as  soon  as  it  was  seriously  chap. 

LXXI 

attacked,  and  fall  back  to  the  main  body  of  the  army, 


which  was  drawn  up  across  the  great  road  in  the  1813# 
plain  which  lies  between  the  town  of  Hanau  and  the 
forest  of  Lamboi.  A  large  body  of  light  troops  oc- 
cupied the  forest,  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  enemy: 
that  great  tract  of  wood  extends  for  above  two 
leagues  ia  breadth  towards  Erfurth,  and  is  composed 
of  old  oaks,  many  of  them  as  large  as  those  in  Wind- 
sor forest,  whose  aged  stems  at  times  rise  out  of 
close  thickets  of  underwood,  at  others,  overshadow 
with  their  spreading  boughs  beautiful  vistas  of i  Personal 
greensward,  where  numerous  herds  of  swine  feed  on  ?b*orTJ* 

°  toon.    Bout. 

the  acorns  >  realizing  thus,  ig  the  days  of  Napoleon,  "".Viet* 
that  scene  of  primitive  nature  in  northern  Europe,  in  i&l?  f^, 
the  time  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  over  which  mo-"'  476' 
dern  genius  has  thrown  so  enchanting  a:  light.1  * 

The  position  which  the  allied  army  thus  occupied, 
resembled,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  that  held  by  Advantages 
Moreau  at  the  western  side  of  the  forest  of  Hohen-  ™*  *Jtk* 

nest  oi 

linden ;  and  if  Wrede  had  been  in  sufficient  strength  w«d«  ■ 
to  keep,  his  ground  in  front  of  the  issues  from  the  fto "" 
wood,  and  hinder  the  enemy  from  deploying,  at  the 
same  time  that  a  division  was  thrown  across  the 
thickets,  on  the  flank  of  the  advancing  columns, 
like  that  of  Richepanse  at  Hohenlinden,  he  might 
possibly  have  realized  the  brilliant  success  of  the 
great  republican  general  on  that  memorable  spot.f 
But  his  army  was  not  in  sufficient  strength  to  effect 
such  an  object.  After  deducting  three  battalions  left 
to  blockade  the  citadel  of  Wurtzburg,  and  ten  thou- 
sand imprudently  detached  to  Frankfort,  he  could 
not  bring  above  forty-five  thousand  men  into  the 

•  The  opening  scene  of  the  forest  in  Ivanhoc, 
f  Ante,  iv.  391 . 
VOL,  IX.  2  B 
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chap,  field ;  and,  with  such  a  force,  it  was  impossible  to 
LXXL    expect  that  the  retreat  of  eighty  thousand  combat- 


1813#    ants,  with  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  fighting 

with  the  courage  of  despair,  could  be  arrested :  the 

more  especially  when  the  head  of  the  columns  was 

Uom.  w.   composed  of  the  Old  and  Young  Guard.    Nor  was 

^L4]67.  the  position  of  the  Allies  exempt  from  peril ;  for,  if 

y™d,„ L    they  were  defeated— and  the  French  army  was  in 

829, 286.  J  * 

wrefe'a  a  condition  to  follow  up  its  successes — they  ran 
want.  *~  the  risk  of  being  thrown  back  upon  the  Maine,  and 
ibma  destroyed  by  superior  forces,  in  attempting  to  make 
iii.  96a     their  way  across  that  broad  and  deep  river.1 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  forenoon  of  the  30th  the 

comment-  battle  commenced.     The  French  columns,  preceded 

ITctL,  tod*  by  a  cloud  of  tirailleurs,  advanced  in  dense  masses— 

forcing  of    t^e  artillery  following  the  great  road,   the  light 

by  the       troops  spread  out  in  the  thicket  and  greensward  on 

idroetd    either  side — and  soon  a  warm  fire  began  in  the  forest 

guard.       The  dark  recesses  of  the  wood  were  illuminated  by  the 

frequent  flashes  oC  <he  musketry  :  the  verdant  alleys 

were  hastily  traversed  by  files  of  armed  men,  and  the 

action  began  like  a  magnificent  hunting  party  in 

the  forest  of  Fontainbleau.  Victor's  and  MacdonaM'a 

corps,  now  reduced  to  five  thousand  combatants, 

headed  the  advance,  and  with  some  difficulty  made 

tbeir  way,  fighting  as  they  advanced  through  the  wood 

to  the  plain  beyond  it ;  but  when  they  came  there,  and 

endeavoured  to  deploy  on  its  south-western  skirts, 

they  were  crushed  by  the  concentric  fire  of  seventy 

pieces  of  cannon,  which  stood  before  the  allied  line, 

and  for  four  hours  the  French  army  was  unable  to 

clear  its  way  through  the  narrow  plain  which  lay 

between  the  forest  and   the  banks  of  the  Kinng* 

During  this  period,  however,  the  guards  and  main 

body  of  the  French  army  had  time  to  come  up  5  and 
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Napoleon,  now  seriously  disquieted  for  his  line  of    chap. 

retreat,  immediately  ordered  a  general  attack  on  the — 

enemy.    General  Curia],  with  two  battalions  of  the    1813' 
«  Old  Guard,  dispersed  as  tirailleurs,  were  brought 
forward  to  the  front,  and  began  to  engage  the  Bava- 
rian sharpshooters ;  the  hardy  veterans  soon  gained 
ground,  and  won  not  only  the  issues  of  the  forest, 
bat  part  of  the  little  plain  scattered  with  oaks  which 
lay  beyond ;  and  to  the  space  thus  won,  the  artillery 
of  the  guard,  under  Drouot,  was  immediately  brought 
forward.     This  admirable  officer  commenced  his  fire 
with  fifteen  guns;  but  they  were  gradually  aug- 
mented to  fifty,  and  soon  acquired  a  decided  supe- 
riority over  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  whose  artil- 
lery, though  more  numerous,  returned  the  fire  feebly, 
from  an  apprehension  of  exhausting  their  ammuni- 
tion, the  reserves  of  which  had  not  yet  come  up 
from  Aschaffenberg.     Under  cover  of  Drouot's  ter- 
rible fire,  Nansouty  and  Sebastiani  debouched  with 
the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  which  had  suffered  less 
than  any  other  part  of  the  army  in  the  preceding 
actions,  and  by  a  vigorous  charge  overthrew  every 
thing  that  was  opposed  to  them.    Wrede,  seeing  his 
danger,  collected  his  cavalry,  and  the  Bavarian  horse 
and  squares  endeavoured  to  rally  behind   Cherni- 
cheflTs  Cossacks  ;  but  although  the  Russian  dragoons 
combated  bravely,  they  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  thundering  charges  of  the  French  cuirassiers,  and '  r,ct- et .. 
the  point-blank  discharge  of  the  artillery  of  the  guard;  156, 167. 
and  the  whole  left  wing  of  the  Allies  gave  way  and  f^1' ,68' 
fled  towards  the  Kinzig,  leaving  the  plain  between  the  F*iD«  "• 
river  and  the  wood,  and  the  road  to  Frankfort,  open  wiri»*«  ' 
to  the  enemy.     As  a  last  resource,  the  Bavarian  £J^£ 
general  made  an  effort  on  his  right ;!  but  Napoleon  Senodi, 
quickly  pushed  forward  two  battalions  of  the  Old  3*9! 
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chap.   Guard,  who  arrested  his  advance ;  and  Wrede,  de- 
spairing of  success,  withdrew  the  shattered  remains 


1813.    Qf  kjg  army  behind  the  Kinzig,  under  protection  of 
the  cannon  of  Hanau, 

While  this  vehement  conflict  was  going  on  at  the 
Povtioa  entrance  of  the  wood,  Napoleon  himself,  in  the 
^w!w»koa  depths  of  the  forest,  was  a  prey  to  the  most  anxious 
during  tt»  solicitude.  Fresh  troops  were  continually  coming 
up  from  the  rear;  but  the  highway  and  alleys 
through  the  forest  were  already  blocked  up  with 
carriages  and  cannon,  and  the  increasing  multitude, 
when  no  issue  could  be  obtained,  only  augmented  the 
confusion  and  embarrassment  in  its  wooded  recesses. 
Napoleon,  unquiet  and  anxious,  was  mean  time  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  highway,  near  the 
bend  which  the  road  makes,  conversing  with  Caulaia- 
court.  A  bomb  fell  near  them  in  a  ditch  bordering  the 
highway ;  the  latter  immediately  placed  himself  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  danger,  and  they  con- 
tinued their  conversation  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 
TheattendantsoftheEmperorbardly  ventured  todraw 
their  breath  ;  but  the  bomb  had  sunk  so  deep  in  the 
ditch,  that  it  was  prevented  from  bursting.  Mean- 
while the  forest  on  all  sides  resounded  with  the  echoes 
of  artillery  ;  the  eye  sought  in  vain  to  measure  its 
depths,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  bright  flashes  which 
illuminated  their  gloom ;  the  crash  of  the  cannon- 
balls  was  heard,  with  frightful  violence,  on  the 
gnarled  branches  of  the  oaks ;  and  not  a  few  of  the 
French  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  huge  arms  which 
had  been  torn  from  the  sides  of  these  venerable 
patriarchs  of  the  forest  by  the  violent  strokes.  When 
Wrede's  last  and  desperate  onset  was  made  on  the 
French  left,  in  particular,  the  combatants  approached 
so  near  that  their  cries  were  distinctly  heard,  and  the 
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tops  of  the  trees  were  violently  agitated,  as  in  a  hur-   chap. 
ricane,  by  the  ballets  which  whistled  through  their 


branches*    The  repulse  of  that  attack  by  the  infan-    l81^ 
try  of  the  Old  Guard  removed,  indeed,  the  danger,  and 
opened  the  road  to  Frankfort ;    but  the  Emperor,  not- 
withstanding, did  not  march  ;  on.  with  the  advanced 
guard,  but  spent  the  night  in  the  forest,  like  Richard '  f«b,  & 
Coeur  de  Lion,  beside  a  blazing  watchfire  under  the  NoriuTt  * 
oaks,  where  next  morning  he  received  a  deputation £°^{g°'!£ 
from  the  magistrates  of  Hanau,  who  came  to  beseech  431. 
him  to  spare  their  city  the  horrors  of  an  assault*1  * 

During  the  night  after  the  battle,  the  French  army 
defiled  without  intermission  on  the  great  road  by  feptvre  aad 
Wilhelmstadt,  from  whence  it  moved  by  Hochstadt^^01 
on  Frankfort.     But,  though  the  guards  and  princi-Uw8Uu 
pal  part  of  the  army  were  thus  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger,  it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  say 
how  the  rearguard,  and  the  numerous  stragglers  who 
followed  its  columns,  were  to  be  brought  through  the 
perilous  pass  between  the  forest  and  the  river.   Late 
on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  the  rearguard,  under 
Hortier,  was  still  at  Gelnhausen,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  forest ;  and,  in  order  to  protect  his  retreat,  Mar- 
mont  was  left  before  Hanau,  with  a  considerable  part 

*  The  field  of  battle  at  Hanau  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
many  spots  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to  which  the  exploits  of  Napo- 
leon have  given  durable  celebrity,  as  well  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
baring  been  the  theatre  of  the  last  of  his  German  conflicts,  as  the  extra- 
ordinary and  romantic  character  of  the  old  forest  where  the  severest 
part  of  the  action  took  place.  When  the  author  visited  this  spot, 
twenty- five  years  ago,  the  marks  of  the  then  recent  conflict  were  every 
where  conspicuous  on  the  huge  trunks  and  gnarled  branches  of  the  oaks, 
many  of  which  were  cleft  asunder  or  torn  off  their  stems  by  the  cannon- 
shot  ;  while  the  naturally  picturesque  appearance  of  the  decaying  masses 
was  singularly  increased  by  the  cavities  made  by  the  howitzers  and  balls, 
which  were  in  many  places  sunk  in  the  wood,  and  the  rained  aspect  of 
the  broken  branches,  half  overgrown  with  underwood,  which  encum- 
bered its  grassy  glades. 
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chap,  of  the  army.     At  two  in  the  morning  of  the  S  1st,  he 
began  to  bombard  the  town,  and  with  audi  effect, 


1813#    that  it  was  evacuated  early  in  the  forenoon  by  the 
Oct.  si.     Austrian  garrison,  and  immediately  taken  possession 
of  by  the  French  forces.     No  sooner  was  this  point 
(Tappui  secured  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kinzig9  than 
Marmont  attacked  the  right  of  the  Allies  posted  be- 
hind the  road  to  Aschaffenberg,  and  with  such  im- 
petuosity, that  it  was  forced  to  give  way,  and  thrown 
back  in  disorder  on  the  Maine,  where  it  must  in- 
evitably have  been  destroyed,  if  the  guards  and  cuiras- 
siers of  the  French  army  had  been  at  hand  to  sap- 
port  the  advantage.     They  had,  however,  meanwhile 
passed  on  towards  Frankfort,  and  Marmont,  in  coo- 
sequence,  solicitous  only  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
rearguard  of  Mortier,  paused  in  the  career  of  suc- 
cess, and  at  two  in  the  afternoon  fell  back  towards 
Hanau,  followed  by  Wrede,  who,  stung  to  the  quick 
by  the  disaster  he  had  experienced,  himself  led  on  his 
forces,  and  stormed  that  town  at  the  head  of  his  troops ; 
but,  in  pursuing  the  Italian  rearguard  towards  the 
Kinzig,  he  received  a  severe  wound,  which  obliged 
him  to  relinquish  the  command.     At  the  same  time, 
another  column  of  the  Allies  drove  the  French  over 
the  bridge  of  Lamboi ;  but,  pursuing  their  advantage 
too  warmly  in  the  plain  in  front  of  the  forest,  they  were 
attacked  in  flank  by  a  French  column  issuing  from 
the  woods,  and  driven  back  with  great  loss.    These 
i  Bout.i6i,  checks,  and  the  wound  of  Wrede,  rendered  General 
u? 480^'  Tresnel,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command,  more 
48 !"  ass*  circumspect :  relinquishing  all  hope  of  inflicting  fa* 
Wrtd«'i '  ther  injury  on  the  retreating  army,  he  withdrew  his 
waS*1  A*"  troops  behind  the  Kinzig,  and  Marmont  continued 
Sch^iuRa-iiis  retreat  to  Frankfort,  where  the  same  night  he 
tto/esi.  was  joined  by  Mortier  with  the  rearguard;1  who, 


i 

j 
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heard  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  losses  of  chap. 
the  army  on  the  preceding  day,  had,  by  marching  all 


the  preceding  night  by  Langensibold,  succeeded  by 
a  circuitous  route  in  avoiding  the  scene  of  danger. 

The  battle  of  Hanau  cost  the  Allies  ten  thousand 
men,  of  whom  four  thousand  were  prisoners ;  and  Rmiti  of 
the  French  lost  seven  thousand,  of  whom  three  ^  ^l*' 


thousand  were  wounded  and  left  in  the  forest,  from  ,of  lb* RhiM 

by  the 

want  of  carriages  to  convey  them  away.  The  road  Fit**, 
to  Frankfort  resembled  an  immense  wreck,  being 
strewed  with  ammunition  waggons,  broken  down 
guns,,  dead  horses,  and  wounded  men,  who  were 
abandoned  in  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  French 
army.  Napoleon  left  Frankfort  on  the  1st  Novem- 
ber: soon  the  red  domes  and  steeples  of  Mayence 
appeared  in  view ;  the  army  defiled  in  mournful  si- 
Jence  over  the  long  bridge  which  it  had  so  often 
passed  in  the  buoyancy  of  anticipated  victory ;  the 
Emperor  remained  six  days  in  that  stronghold,  to 
collect  the  ruined  remains  of  his  vast  army,  and  then  i  Fai0i  H. 
set  out  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9th;  and  the  i80> 48K 

*.,,,,  ^  Boat,  164. 

French  eagles  bade  A  final  adieu  to  the  Ger-  vi<*.  et 
MAN  plains,  the  theatre  of  their  glories,  of  their  uo*un.' 
crimes,  and  of  their  punishment.1 

The  battle  of  Hanau  was  a  dignified  termination 
to  the  exploits  of  the  French  revolutionary  arms  ReflactJon(> 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  threw  a  parting  ray  of  glory  ***** 
over  their  long  and  successful  career.  Its  lustre  re- 
flects in  an  especial  manner  on  the  imperial  guard, 
by  whom  the  victory  was  almost  exclusively  gained  ; 
and  certainly  no  troops  cquld,  under  circumstances  of 
greater  difficulty  and  depression,  have  achieved  a 
more  glorious  triumph.  When  we  reflect  that  the 
soldiers  who,  after  sharing  in  the  dangers  and  wit- 
nessing the  disasters  of  the  greatest  battle  recorded 
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chap,   in  history,  were  obliged  to  toil  for  above  two  hun- 

dred  miles  through  a  wearisome  and  disastrous  retreat, 

18l3a  suddenly  found  themselves,  at  its  close,  assailed  by  a 
fresh  army,  superior  to  that  which  at  the  moment  they 
could  array  against  it,  and  which  entirely  blocked  up 
their  only  line  of  retreat — we  must  admit  that, 
equally  with  the  discipline  and  resolution  of  the  guard 
during  the  Russian  retreat,  their  victory  on  this  occa- 
sion demonstrates  the  unconquerable  firmness  of  those 
iron  bands,  whom  the  discipline  and  victories  of  Napo- 
leon had  nursed  up  to  be  at  once  the  glory,  theterror, 
and  the  scourge  of  Europe.  It  throws  a  clear  and  im- 
portant light  upon  the  wisdom  of  Kutusoff  in  not 
attempting  to  stop  the  imperial  guard  at  Krasnoi,* 
and  contenting  himself  with  the  lesser  but  safer  ad- 
vantage of  passing  the  succeeding  columns  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword  ;  and  on  the  injustice  of  the  cla- 
mour which  has  been  raised  against  Tchichakoff, 
because,  with  less  than  thirty  thousand  men,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  guns,  he  did  not  succeed  in  stop- 
ping Napoleon  at  the  Berezina,  who  had  forty  thou- 
sand efficient  combatants,  independent  of  as  many 
stragglers,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  guns  at  his 
disposal,  f  In  truth,  the  success  of  the  French 
at  the  Berezina,  of  the  Russians  at  Culm,  of  the 
English  at  Corunna,  and  of  Napoleon  at  Hanan, 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  it  is 
in  general  well  to  make  a  bridge  of  gold  for  a  flying 
enemy.  Nothing  is  often  more  fallacious,  in  such  a 
case,  than  to  judge  of  the  prostration  of  the  strength 
of  an  army  by  the  number  of  its  stragglers,  the 
disorder  of  its  columns,  the  wreck  of  guns  and  am- 
munition waggons,  which  tracks  its  course,  or  the 
languor  with  which  it  resists  when  attacked  by  the 

*  Ante,  viii.  786.  f  Ante,  viii.  793. 
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pursuing  enemy.     All  these  are  the  beginning  of  chap. 
ruin,  but  they  are  not  ruin  itself ;  and  if  their  retreat    LXXI- 


is  threatened,  and  the  necessity  of  opening  a  passage  1818, 
at  the  sword's  point  becomes  evident  to  every  capa- 
city, it  is  surprising  how  soon  order  will  be  resumed 
under  the  pressure  of  impending  danger,  and  a  des- 
perate valour  will  compensate  the  loss  of  the  largest 
amount  of  material  resources. 

While  the  sad  remains  of  the  French  army  were 
retiring  across  the  Rhine,  the  allied  troops  followed  Combat  of 
closely  on  their  footsteps ;  and  the  forces  of  central  ^p!im' 
and  eastern  Europe  poured  in  prodigious  strength  p™«ch  of 
down  the  valley  of  the  Maine.    On  the  4th  November  armiJto 
the  advanced  guards,  under  Prince  Schwartaenberg,  j£  Jj^*- 
entered  Frankfort ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  head- 
quarters of  the  allied  sovereigns  reached  Aschaffen- 
berg.     On  the  day  following,  Alexander  made  his  5th  not. 
entry  into  Frankfort  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
horse,  amidst  the  universal  transport  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  the  imperial  headquarters  were  fixed  there, 
till  preparations  could  be  made  for  the  arduous  under- 
taking of  crossing  the  Rhine,  and  carrying  the  war 
into  the  heart  of  France.     At  the  same  time  their  6th  — 
forces  on  all  sides  rapidly  approached  that  frontier 
stream.     Schwartaenberg  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Nidde,  and   advanced  his  headquarters  to  Hochst, 
within  two  leagues  of  Mayence ;  while  Blucher,  on 
his  right,  approached  the  Rhine,  and  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Giessen.     A  few  days  after,  Giulay  re-  9th  — 
ceived  instructions  to  attack  Hochheim,  a  small  town 
fortified  with  five  redoubts,  which  stood  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  t&e-du-pont  of  Mayence  at  Cassel, 
and  was  garrisoned  by  six  thousand  men,  under 
Guilleminot,  supported  by  Morand  with  an  equal 
force.    So  formidable,  however,  were  the  columns 
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Ibis. 


chap,  which  the  Allies  had  destined  for  its  assault— consist* 
ing  of  Giulay's  column,  which  attacked  the  town 
itself,  while  Prince  Alois  of  Liechtenstein  turned  its 
right,  and  threatened  its  communication  with  the 
Rhine — that  the  place  was  speedily  carried,  and  the 
French  were  driven,  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred 

>  viet  «t    prisoners,  into  the  t£te-du-pont  of  Cassel,  the  last 

i6L  "bLu  fortified  post  in  that  quarter  which  they  possessed 

166, 166.   on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.1 

This  combat  was  the  last  of  the  campaign,  so  far 

winter      &s  the  grand  armies  on  either  side  were  concerned. 

qoartortof  Exhausted   with   a   contest   of    such    unexampled 

both  pnrties. 

fatigue  and  vehemence,  both  commanders  put  their 
forces  into  winter  quarters.  Those  of  Napoleon, 
entirely  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  extended  from 
Cologne  on  the  north,  to  Strasburg  on  the  south ; 
but  the  bulk  of  his  forces  were  stationed  at  Mayence, 
Coblentz,  and  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  allied 
forces  around  Frankfort.  The  grand  allied  army,  as 
well  that  of  Blucher  as  of  Schwartzenberg,  extended 
along  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  from  Kehl  to  Coblentz; 
the  army  of  Silesia,  forming  the  right,  opposite  to 
Coblentz,  and  spreading  up  the  hilly  part  of  the 
*  vmd.  i.  Rhine  to  Ehrenbreitzen ;  that  of  Bohemia,  spreading 
167.  "  from  the  Maine  to  the  Neckar,  and  thence  to  the 
borders  of  the  Black  Forest.' 

The  Germans  have  long  connected  heart-stirring 
EnthouMm  associations  with  the  sight,  and  even  the  name  of 
mIZ^  the  Rhine.     The  vast  amphitheatre  of  the  central 
when  they  Alps,  from  the  snows  of  which  that  noble  stream 
to  Rhine,  takes  its  rise ;  the  sublime  cataract  by  which  it  de- 
scends into  the  plains  of  Germany ;  the  ancient  and 
peopled  cities  which  lie  along  its  banks ;  the  romantic 
regions  through  whose  precipices  it  afterwards  flows; 
the  feudal  remains   by  which  their  summits  are 
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crowned ;  the  interesting  legends  of  the  olden  time    chap. 

LXXI. 


with  which  they  are  connected;  the  vineyards 
which  nestle  in  their  sunny  nooks ;  the  topaz  blaze  1813- 
of  the  cliffs  on  which  the  mouldering  ruins  are  placed 
—have  long  sunk  into  the  heart  of  this  imaginative 
people,  and,  united  to  the  thrilling  music  of  Haydn» 
have  touched  the  inmost  chords  of  the  German  soul.* 
They  connected  it,  in  an  especial  manner,  with  the 
idea  of  Germany  as  a  whole;  it  was  their  great 
frontier  stream;  it  recalled  the  days  of  their  em- 
perors and  independence ;  it  had  become,  as  it 
were,  the  emblem  of  the  fatherland.  It  may  easily 
be  conceived  what  effect  upon  the  armies  of  a  people 
thus  excited — whose  hearts  had  thrilled  to  the  songs 
of  Korner,  whose  swords  had  drunk  of  the  blood  of 
Leipsic — the  sight  of  the  Rhine,  when  it  first  burst 
upon  their  united  and  conquering  arms,  produced. 
Involuntarily  the  columns  halted  when  they  reached 
the  heights  beyond  Hochheim,  where  its  windings 
spread  out  as  on  a  map  beneath  their  feet ;  the  rear 
ranks  hurried  to  the  front ;  the  troops  uncovered  as 
they  beheld  the  stream  of  their  fathers ;  tears  trickled 
down  many  cheeks;  joy,  too  big  for  utterance, 
swelled  every  heart;  and  the  enthusiasm  passing 
from  rank  to  rank,  soon  a  hundred  thousand  voices 
joined  in  the  cheers  which  told  the  world  that  the '  p««oi»i 
war  of.  independence  was  ended,  and  Germany  de-  *°w 
livered.1  f 

•  «  The  Rhine  I  the  Rhine  I  Be  blessings  on  the  Rhine ! 
St  Rochus  bless  the  lend  of  love  and  wine ! 
The  groves  and  high-hung  meads,  whose  glories  shine 
In  painted  waves  below ; 
Its  rocks,  whose  topas  beam  betrays  the  vine, 
Or  richer  ruby  glow. 

The  Rhine !  the  Rhine !  be  blessings  on  the  Rhine! 
Beats  there  a  sad  heart  here  ?  pour  forth  the  wine  1 " 

f  The  following  lines  were  added  at  this  period  to  the  national  an- 
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chap.        Nothing  remained  but  to  reap  the  fmits  of  this 
mighty  victory,  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  this 


1813.  pr0(iigiOU8  spoil.  Yet  so  wide  was  it  spread,  so  far 
FiMiorer-  had  the  French  empire  extended  over  Europe,  that 
kingdom  of  to  collect  its  ruins  was  a  matter  of  no  small  time 
w-tphiii*.  and  1^^     The  giant  was  thrown  down,  but  it 

was  no  easy  undertaking  to  uncase  his  limbs,  and 
collect  his  armour.  The  rickety  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia was  the  first  of  Napoleon's  political  creations 
which  sunk  to  the  dust,  never  again  to  rise.  Jerome, 
already  almost  dethroned  by  the  incursion  of  Cher- 
nicheff,  was  finally  swept  away  by  the  arms  of  Ber- 
nadotte.  Woronzow,  with  the  advanced  guard  of 
his  army,  entered  Cassel  nine  days  after  the  battle 

Oct  2&  of  Leipsic ;  Jerome  had  previously  abandoned  that 
capital ;  the  greater  part  of  his  army  joined  the 
Allies,  and  the  few  who  remained  faithful  to  his 
cause  precipitately  retired  to  Dusseldorf,  where  he 
crossed  the  Rhine..  He  was  closely  followed  by 
Winzingerode,  who  not  only  soon  organized  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Westphalia  in  the  interest  of  the 
Allies,  but  overran  and  destroyed  the  revolutionary 
dynasty  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg,  which  united 
its  arms  to  the  common  standards  of  Germany.  The 
army  of  the  Prince-Royal,  united  to  that  of  Ben- 

Noj.  e.  ningsen,  no  longer  required  for  the  great  operations 
in  the  field,  spread  itself  over  the  north  of  Germany; 
by  Gottingen  it  marched  to  Hanover,  every  where 
re-establishing  the  authority  of  the  King  of  England, 
amidst  the  unanimous  transport  of  the  inhabitants, 

them,  pointing  to  the  anxious  desire  generally  felt,  to  reclaim  from  (be 
spoiler  the  German  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  :— 

«  The  Rhine  shall  no  longer  be  our  boundary ; 
It  is  the  great  artery  of  the  state, 
And  it  shall  flow  through  the  heart  of  our  empire." 
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Who  chased  away  their  old  oppressors,  the  douaniers,   chap. 
with  every  mark  of  ignominy.     Bernadotte's  head* 


quarters  were  established  in  that  city,  while  Win*  l813, 
zingerode  spread  over  the  grand  duchy  of  Olden- N°*«  12. 
berg  and  East  Friesland;  and  Bulow  marched  to 
Munster,  on  his  way  to  Holland,  where  the  people 
were  only  waiting  for  the  approach  of  the  allied 
standards  to  throw  off  the  French  yoke,  and  declare 
their  independence.  Those  Prussian  corps,  with 
their  shoes  and  clothing  entirely  worn  out  by  the 
protracted  and  fatiguing  campaign  they  had  under- 
gone, were  now  in  no  condition  to  undertake  any 
ulterior  operation;   but  at  this  juncture  a  liberal1  Loud. 

200    80S 

supply  of  clothing  and  every  necessary  arrived  from  205!  Bout. 
England,  which  at  once  restored  their  former  effi-^6^  yirt" 
ciency,  and  for  which  they  expressed  the  most  un**™- 1*2* 
bounded  gratitude.1 

Davoust,  who  had  been  left  in  Hamburg  with 
twenty-five  thousand  French,  besides  ten  thousand  Operations 
Danes,  presented  a  more  important  and  a  more  dif-wuJt'oatiM 
ficult  object  of  conquest.     Bernadotte  wisely  deter- ^er 
mined  to  unite  his  forces  to  those  of  Walmoden,  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  retreat,  and  secure  the  reduction, 
of  this  powerful  body  of  veteran  troops ;  and  with  this 
view  he  broke  up  from  Hanover  on  the  20th  Novem-Nor.  20. 
ber,  and  marched  by  Luneburg  to  Boitzenberg  on 
the  Elbe,  where  he  arrived  four  days  afterwards ;  —  **. 
while  Woronzow  invested  Harburg,  and  Strogonow 
moved  against  Stade.    An  attempt  to  take  the  latter 
town  by  escalade  failed ;  but  the  French  commander, _  26. 
fearing  a  repetition  of  the   attack,  withdrew  his 
forces   across  the  Elbe,  and  joined  the  Danes  at 
Gluckstadt.    The  Prince-Royal,  now  having  collect- Dm.  1. 
ed  forty  thousand  men,  prepared  a  general  attack  on 
Davoust,  who  was  in  position  behind  the  Stecknitz ; 
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chap,  but  the  French  marshal,  fearful  of  being  cat  off  from 

LXXI 

Hamburg,  quitted  that  position  during  the  night, 


18I3#   and  retired  behind  the  Bille.     The  effect  of  this  re- 
trograde  movement  was  to  separate  entirely  the 
French  corps  from  the  Danish  auxiliaries;  and  the  lat- 
ter, foreseeing  the  perilous  predicament  in  which  their 
allies  would  soon  be  placed,  deemed  it  most  expedient 
to  detach  themselves  from  their  fortunes,  and  accord- 
d«.s.      ingly  retired  to  Lubeck..   Thither  they  were  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  allied  forces.     The  Danish 
commander,  finding  himself  menaced  with  an  assault 
iLood.»09,  which  he  was  in  no  condition  to  resist,  proposed  a 
v!ct.  at     capitulation,  which  was  accepted,  and  he  was  permit- 
Cod*  sdi.  ted  to  rejoin  the  bulk  of  the  Danish  forces  at  Sege- 
Boa't  no,  berg,  while  Davoust  shut  himself  up  in  Hamburg, 
17  K         resolved  to  defend,  his  post  to  the  last  extremity.1 

The  Danes  after  this  retired  towards  their  own 
Conciadiog  country,  followed  by  Walmoden ;  but  seeing  that 
^ioltThe  the  allied  general  had  imprudently  extended  himself 
Dao«,and  t00  far>  faey  gained  an  unforeseen  advantage  over 
with  them.  him.    Three  battalions  of  Danish  infantry,  witb  two 
Dtc"  *      regiments   of  cavalry,  and  six  guns,  having  been 
vigorously  charged  by  the  Swedish  horse,  had  laid 
down  their  arms;  but  the  Swedish  commander  having 
imprudently  left  only  a  single  squadron  of  hussars 
to  guard  so  large  a  body  of  prisoners,  they  rose  on 
their  escort,  and  almost  all  escaped,  leaving  the  guns 
alone  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.    After  this  event, 
discreditable  to  both  parties,  the  Danes  retired  in  a 
body  towards  Kiel,  pursued  by  Walmoden,  who,  in 
order  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  took  post  himself  at 
Ostenrode  with   part  of  his  forced,  while  the  re- 
mainder pushed  on  after  their  line  of  retreat.    The 
Dto.  7.      Danes,  seeing  their  pursuers  thus  divided,  quickly 
fell  upon  the  corps  at  Ostenrode  with  ten  thou- 
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sand  men,  and.  defeated  it  with  considerable  loss.  chap. 
The    torrent    of  success,  however,   on    the   part 


of  the  Allies,  was  too  violent  to  be  arrested  by    1813a 
soch  a  casual  check.    Threatened  by  superior  forces, 
the  Danes  shut  themselves  up  in  Rendsburg ;  Ber- 
nsdotto  advanced  to  Kiel;  and  the  Allies  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Jutland. 
The  Danish  commander,  seeing  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  the  field  against  such  superior  forces,  and  that 
the  whole  southern  provinces  of  Denmark  would 
speedily  be  overrun,  entered  into  conferences  with 
the  Prince-Royal  with  a  view  to  an  armistice,  and  the 
adhesion  of  Denmark  to  the  allied  powers.     On  the 
15th  December  an  armistice  was,  accordingly,  con- Dec.  15. 
eluded,  to  endure  for  fifteen  days  only ;  but  this  led 
to  negotiations   with  the  cabinet  of  Copenhagen, 
which  terminated  in  a  peace  between  Denmark  and 
the  allied  powers,  which  was  signed  on  the  14th 
January  and  8th  February  1814;  the  particulars  of 
which  will  afterwards  be  given.     Meanwhile,  the1  Boat  173, 
two  fortresses  of  Gluckstadt  and  Friedrichsort,  near  yiet'.  H 
Hamburg,  being  excluded  from  the  armistice,  were ^Jq,^' 
besieged  by  the  Swedish  forces ;  and  such  activity  sm  the 
did  the  Prince-Royal  display  in  his  operations,  that  MarWt 
the  latter  of  these  fortresses  was  compelled  to  sur- *■£■*• 

r  673,  681. 

render    on   the   1 9th   December,  with  a  hundred  Dec  19. 
pieces  of  cannon  and  eight  hundred  prisoners.1 

The  principal  attention  of  the  Allies,  however, 
after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,'  was  drawn  to  the  city  of  openUoni 
Dresden,  where  St  Cyr,  as  already  noticed,*  had  and  Toi«u» 
been  left  with  thirty  thousand  men,  when  Napoleon  ^"Drfi" 
set  out  in  the  direction  of  Wittenberg  and  Berlin. 
At  that  period,  the  only  force  left  to  observe  the 
place  was  Count  Tolstoy's,  whose  troops  did  not  exceed 

+  Ante,  ix.  549. 
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chap,  twenty  thousand  men.     Profiting  by  so  considerable  a 
superiority,  St  Cyr  wisely  resolved  to  make  a  sortie, 


18 13,    and  throw  the  enemy  back  upon  the  Bohemian  fron- 
tier.    Four  divisions,  accordingly,  mustering  among 
them  twenty  thousand  men,  issued  on  the  17th  Oc- 
tober against  Tolstoy,  whose  forces  were  for  the 
Oct.  17.     most  part  new  levies  who  had  never  seen  fire.  Two 
divisions  of  the  French  attacked  the  Russians  in 
front,  while  two  others  assailed  them  in  flank  by  the 
side  of  Plauen.     With  such  skill  was  St  Cyr's  at- 
tack conceived,  and  with  such  vigour  was  it  exe- 
cuted, that  Tolstoy's  men  were  broken  at  all  points, 
and  obliged  to  retire  in  disorder,  which  their  great 
superiority  in  cavalry  prevented  from  being  convert- 
ed into  a  flight ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  loss  they  sustained 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred  prisoners,  ten  guns, 
and  a  bridge  equipage,  besides  fifteen  hundred  killed 
6et.  19.     and  wounded.     Disconcerted  by  this  check,  Tolstoy 
hastened  to  regain  the  Bohemian  frontier,  which  he* 
1  st  cyr,  it.  crossed  two  days  after ;  and  the  garrison  of  Toeplits, 
v,ct.  «t  '  consisting  of  ten  thousand  Austrians,  having  ad- 
Conq.  xxii.  vanced  to  his  support,  St  Cyr  relinquished  the  par* 
Bout  177,  suit  and  returned  to  Dresden,  where,  in  the  interval, 
joml  ir.     aH  ti*e  works  erected  by  the  enemy  to  straiten  the 
49 lm         city  had  been  demolished.1 

This  advantage  was  considerable,  and  highly  cre- 
The  block,  di table  to  the  talents  of  St  Cyr,  and  the  valour  of  the 
reamed     troops  under  his  command  ;  but  it  was  an  accessary 
bluie'of     only»  an<*  did  not  counterbalance  the  great  events  of 
Leipsic      the  campaign.  It  was  in  the  plains  of  Leipsic  that  the 
fate  of  Dresden  and  its  immense  garrison  was  de- 
cided.    When  Napoleon  set  out  from   the  Saxon 
capital  for  Duben,  he  left  for  the  troops  it  contained 
st  Cjr,  if.  oniy  provisions  for  seven,  and  forage  for  three  days ; ' 
and  so  complete  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  surround- 
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ing  country,  that  the  garrison  were  able  to  add  <Jhap, 
hardly  any  thing  to  these  scanty  stores,  during  the 


few  days  that  they  had  regained  possession  of  the    1818# 
open  country.    At  the  same  time,  the  influx  of 
stragglers,  rick  and  wounded,  left  behind  by  the 
grand  army  on  leaving  the  Elbe,  continued  un- 
abated; all  attempts  to  execute  Napoleon's  orders, 
by  sending  the  maimed  to  Torgau,  had  failed,  under 
circumstances  of  more  than  usual  horror;*  and  Dres- 
den, encumbered  with  agonized  and  useless  mouths, 
soon  found  itself  beset  by  a  double  amount  of  ene- 
mies.   No  sooner  was  the  battle  of  Leipsic  decided, 
than  Schwartzenberg,  justly  eager  to  secure  so  splen- 
did a  prize  as  the  fruit  of  his  victory,  detached 
Klenau  with  his  whole  force  to  reinforce  Tolstoy, 
who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  more  than  recruited  his 
losses  by  drafts  from  Toeplitz,  and  the  other  garri-«  gtCyr, 
sons  and  depots  in  the  interior  of  Bohemia.1     Their  J^ **78# 
troops,  fully  fifty  thousand  strong,  effected  a  junction  Vict-  •* .. 
on  the  26  th,  and  resumed  the  blockade  of  Dresden  ]  66?  "" 
on  the  day  following ;  when  St  Cyr,  in  no  condition  °^  \*[ 
to  keep  the  field  against  such  superior  forces,  was 

*  *  As  soon  as  the  wounded  were  apprized  of  the  intention  to  remove 
them,  they  gave  themselres  up  to  transports  of  joy,  thinking  they  would 
now  at  length  revisit  their  country.  In  such  multitudes  did  they  crowd, 
or  rather  crawl,  down  to  the  quays,  that  the  boats  were  in  danger  of 
sinking,  and  one  was  actually  submerged,  and  all  on  board  perished. 
Nevertheless,  though  a  few  only  could  be  received,  from  the  limited  num- 
ber of  boats,  nothing  could  prevail  on  these  unhappy  wretches  to  return 
to  the  hospitals.  They  preferred  lying  down  in  rows  along  the  river 
side,  to  be  in  readiness  to  get  into  the  first  boat  that  appeared.  The 
assemblage  of  these  spectres,  who  lay  out  all  night  in  the  cold,  presented 
the  most  hideous  spectacle  which  a  war,  where  such  scenes  were  too 
frequent,  could  exhibit.  But  the  superiority  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Napoleon  had  conducted  the  war,  rendered  the  pre- 
scribed evacuation  totally  impossible.  AH  the  hospitals  in  the  rear, 
sooner  or  later,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands*  Three  thousand  were 
sent  from  Dresden  in  boats,  bnt  I  never  ascertained  whether  they 
reached  Torgau."— 9r  Cyr,  Hutoire  Militair*,  iv.  200, 201. 
VOL.  IX.  2  8 
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chap,  obliged  to  Bhut  himself  up  with  a  dejected  army,  and 
hardly  any  provisions. 


1813.       rpjjg  condition  of  the  French  marshal  was  now  in 
Mwerabie    the  highest  degree  alarming,   and  such  as  might 
•ad  difficui- well  have  struck  terror  into  the  most  dauntless  breast 
ti«  of  st    Although  the  troops  under  his  orders  had  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  during  the  ten  days  that 
they  had  the  command  of  the  adjacent  country,  to 
recruit  their  slender  stock  of  provisions;  yet  such 
was  the  total  exhaustion  of  its  resources  by  the  pre- 
vious requisitions  of  Napoleon,  and  the  passage  of 
so  many  vast  armies  over  its  surface,  that  they  were 
barely  able  to   maintain  themselves  by  the  most 
rigorous  exactions,  without  adding  any  thing  to  the 
miserable  stores,  adequate  only  to  seven  days'  con* 
sumption,  which  Napoleon  had  left  for  their  use.  On 
the  27th  October,  therefore,  they  found  themselves 
shut  up  in  Dresden  with  this  scanty  stock  of  provi- 
sions ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  depression  of  the 
troops,  the  almost  total  exhaustion  of  ammunition, 
the  rapid  desertion  of  all  the  German   auxiliaries 
within  the  place,  and  the  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy  before  its  walls,  rendered  it  altogether  impos- 
sible to  attempt  to  make  their  way  out  by  force  of 
arms.     During  the  whole  of  this  period  they  were 
left  without  any  orders,   direct  or  indirect,  from 
Napoleon,  or  any  other  intelligence  than  the  rumours, 
vague  and  exaggerated,  which  prevailed  as  to  the 
Not.  6.     disaster  of  Leipsic.     Driven  to  desperation,  St  Cyr 
endeavoured  to  make  a  sortie,  with  fifteen  thousand 
j  st  tyr,    men,  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  order  to  effect, 
260.  Boat  if  possible,  a  junction  with  the  garrison  of  Torgau 
alii  24^  or  Wittenberg,  and  with  their  united  force  cut  a  way 
across  to  the  Rhine. ' 

But  the  allied  generals  had  information  of  his 
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design,  and  were  on  the  alert.    General  Wied  Rnnkel  chap. 
met  them  with  three  thousand  men  on  the  6th ;  and   LXXT-  - 
though  the  French  were  nearly  five  times  superior  in    1813' 
number,  yet   such  was  their  physical  extenuation  &  cyr  in 
from  want,  and  moral  depression  from  disaster,  that*""1.*™** 

*  *  '  sortie,  and 

they  were  unable  to  force  their  way  through,  and,torren<w 
after  a  slight  combat,  were  thrown  back  again  intoNo*  6" 
Dresden.  This  check,  and  throwing  back  of  mouths, 
proved  fatal  both  to  the  spirits  and  resources  of  the 
garrison:  discouragement  became  universal,  escape 
seemed  impossible,  provisions  of  every  sort  were  ab- 
solutely exhausted,  discipline  was  dissolved  by  suf- 
fering ;  the  miserable  soldiers  wandered  about  like 
spectres  in  the  streets,  or  sank  in  woeful  crowds  into 
the  hospitals  ;*  and  at  length,  the  French  marshal,  NoT#  n, 

*  "  Such  was  the  famishing  condition  of  the  French  troops,  that  they 
piflaged  for  the  twentieth  time  the  neighbouring  vineyards,  and  cut  flesh 
off  the  limbs  of  the  wounded  horses  lying  by  the  wayside.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  town,  misery  had  risen  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  mills 
were  idle :  there  was  neither  grain  to  grind,  nor  water  to  turn  the 
wheels.  The  bakers  had  shut  up  their  shops,  having  no  more  bread  to 
■eH:  a  miserable  crowd  surrounded  their  doors,  demanding,  with  mingled 
threats  and  prayers,  their  accustomed  supplies.  Many  of  the  poor  had 
been  for  several  days  without  bread  ;  and,  as  the  stock  of  butcher  meat 
was  also  nearly  expended,  they  were  reduced  to  the  most  miserable 
shifts  to  support  life.  Nor  were  the  French  soldiers  in  any  better 
situation :  every  day  they  killed  thirty  horses ;  and,  instead  of  the  ac- 
customed ration  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  butcher  meat,  to  which  they 
bad  been  long  reduced,  they  got  nothing  but  double  the  quantity  of 
bone  flesh,  often  so  bad  that  the  soldiers  could  not  eat  it,  even  though 
pressed  by  the  pangs  of  hunger.  At  last,  however,  famine  overcame 
this  repugnance,  and  the  miserable  wretches  disputed  with  each  other 
the  half  putrid  carcasses  which  they  found  in  the  streets,  and  soon  their 
bones  were  laid  bare,  and  the  very  tendons  of  the  dead  animals  eagerly  de- 
voured. The  ravages  which  a  contagions  fever  made  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  added  to  the  public  distress.  Not  less  than  three  hundred  were 
carried  off  by  it  a- week,  among  the  citizens  alone.  Two  hundred  dead 
bodies  were  every  day  brought  out  of  the  military  hospitals.  Such  was  the 
accumulation  in  the  churchyards,  that  the  gravediggers  could  not  inter 
them,  and  they  were  laid  naked,  in  ghastly  rows,  along  the  place  of 
sepulture.     The  bodies  were  heaped  in  such  numbers  on  the  dead 
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chap,  unable  to  prolong  his  defence,  entered  into  a  capitu- 
lation, in  virtue  of  which  the  Allies  gained  posses- 


1813#  sion  of  the  town,  and  the  French  laid  down  their 
arms*  on  condition  of  being  sent  back  to  France,  and 
not  serving  against  the  Allies  till  regularly  ex- 
changed.   On  the  day  following,  the  troops  began 
to  defile  out  of  the  town  in  six  columns,  and,  after 
laying  down  their  arms,  proceeded  on  the  road  to 
France.    The  result  showed  the  magnitude  of  the 
success  which  had  been  achieved,  and  the  terrible 
disasters  which  were  accumulating  round  Napoleon's 
1  st  Cjt,    empire  since  the  catastrophe  of  Leipsic ;   for  the 
S572*  via  num">er  W^°  surrendered  were  no  less  than  thirty- 
et  donq.    two  generals,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-five  offi* 
167*,  tetters,  and  thirty-three  thousand  private  soldiers,  of 
17d*         whom  twenty-five  thousand  were  able  to  bear  arms.1 
The  terms  awarded  to  the  French  garrison  were 
Terms  of    nearly  the  same  which  Napoleon,  in   1796,  had 
th«  capita-  granted  to  Marshal  Wurmser  at  the  capitulation  of 

JatiOD,  which  o  r 

m  yioUted  Mantua  ;*  and  the  Allies  obtained  possession,  by  the 

•uied6      surrender,  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty 

«eBtr,u-     pieces  of  cannon.     When  the  troops  marched  out, 

they  afforded  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  degree  to 

which  the  exactions  of  the  Emperor  had  strained  the 

physical  resources  of  France,  and  his  total  disregard 

carts,  that  frequently  they  fell  from  them,  and  the  wheels  gave  a  fngbtfal 
sound  in  cracking  the  bones  of  the  bodies  which  thus  lay  on  the  streets. 
The  hospital  attendants,  and  carters,  trampled  down  the  corpses  in  the 
carts,  like  baggage  or  straw,  to  make  room  for  more ;  and,  not  urfr* 
quently,  some  of  the  bodies  gave  signs  of  life,  and  even  emitted  shrieks 
under  this  harsh  usage.  Several  of  the  bodies  thrown  into  the  Elbe 
for  dead,  were  revived  by  the  sudden  immersion  in  cold  water,  and  the 
wretches  were  seen  struggling  in  vain  with  the  waves,  by  which  they 
were  soon  swallowed  up.  Medicines  and  hospital  stores  there  wen 
none  $  and  almost  all  the  surgeons  and  apothecaries  were  dead.*— 
Tfmoin  Ocw/oir«.— Odklkbkn,  ii.  227,  288, 
Ante,  ili.  112. 
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of  the  comforts  or  subsistence  of  his  soldiers ;  for  chap. 
such  was  the  weakness  of  the  infantry,  arising  from 


youth,  fatigue,  and  famine,  that,  by  the  admission   181S- 
of  St  Cyr  himself,  three-fourths  of  them  would  have 
perished  before  they  reached  the  Rhine  *    Such  as 
it  was,  however,  the  capitulation  was  disapproved  of  19&  Nor. 
by  Schwartaenberg  and  the  allied  sovereigns,  who 
intimated  to  St  Cyr  that  no  terms  of  surrender  could 
be  admitted  but  such  as  provided  for  the  garrison 
being  conducted  as  prisoners  of  war  into  the  Austrian 
states ;  but  that,  if  he  was  dissatisfied  with  these  con- 
ditions, the  troops  would  be  replaced  in  Dresden  in 
the  same  situation  in  which  they  were  before  the  con- 
vention had  been  concluded.  This  offer,  which  was  re- 
ceived by  St  Cyr  at  Altenberg,  on  the  road  to  France,  aoth  not. 
the  day  following  the  capitulation,  was  felt  by  hira,  as 
iodeed  it  was  equally  by  his  opponents,  to  be  per- 
fectly elusory ;  as  not  only  were  the  enemy  now  in 
Dresden,  and  had  been  there  for  seven  days,  but  they 
had  become  acquainted  with  all  its  weak  points, 
and  in  particular  the  absolute  want  of  provisions  to 
subsist  a  besieged  garrison  even  for  a  single  day/-  chaauiur 
He  rightly  declined  to  accede,  therefore,  to  the  alter-  19th  NoV.' 
native  offered  of  returning  to  Dresden ;  and  being  J,81^  St 
unable  to  make  any  resistance,  preferred  being  con-chasten*-, 
ducted,  with  all  his  followers,  as  prisoners  of  warieis.  & 
into  Bohemia;  loudly  protesting  against  this  vi°la-^»^ 
tion  of  the  convention,  as  a  breach  of  good  faith  and  see  cipitu- 
of  the  lawB  of  war,  which  would  one  day  recoil  withc^m 
fearful  force  on  the  heads  of  the  parties  who  were464- 
guilty  of  it.1 

*  "  Les  soldats,  trop  jeunes  poor  supporter  les  fatigues  d'une  cam* 
pagne  aussi  active,  et  des  privations  si  tongues,  fetaient  4  la  yfritt  dans 
on  tel  6tat  d'epuissement  que  la  moiti6,  et  peut-etre  les  trois  quarts 
n*auraient  pu  regagner  les  bords  du  Rhin."— St  Cte,  Hittoire  Militaire, 
it.  256. 
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lxXi"       T^is  re^u8al»  on  the  Part  of  the  allied  sovereigns, 

to  ratify  a  convention  concluded  by  the  general  in 

the  full  command  of  their  armies  on  the  occasion, 
Reactions  has  excited,  as  well  it  might,  the  most  vehement 
uJtl  of  feeing8  °f  indignation  among  the  French  writers, 
thb  conrea-  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  to  the  last  degree 
AUtof  impolitic  in  Klenau  to  have  acceded  to  such  a  con- 
vention, when  escape  and  subsistence  were  equally 
beyond  the  power  of  the  enemy ;  and  when,  by  simply 
maintaining  his  position  for  a  few  days,  without 
firing  a  shot,  be  must  have  compelled  them  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  It  is  equally  certain  that, 
even  if  half  the  garrison  reached  the  Rhine,  they 
would  have  proved  no  small  acquisition  to  Napo- 
leon, whose  greatest  weakness  was  now  likely  to 
arise  from  the  want  of  experienced  soldiers,  and 
whose  necessities  might  render  him  little  scrupulous 
in  his  adherence  to  the  treaty,  as  to  their  not  ser- 
ving again  till  exchanged.  But  all  these  considera- 
tions are  reasons  why  the  capitulation  should  never 
have  been  entered  into :  they  afford  none  to  vindi- 
cate its  violation.  Schwartzenberg  might  have 
debarred  his  lieutenants  from  entering  into  any  capi- 
tulation, but  such  as  contained  a  reservation  of  his 
sanction ;  but  he  had  not  done  so.  Klenau  had  full 
powers  ;  and  the  convention,  upon  the  faith  of  which 
the  French  had  delivered  up  Dresden,  surrendered 
their  guns  and  laid  down  their  arms,  was  clearly 
within  his  powers  and  province  as  the  general  com- 
manding the  siege,  and  was  absolute,  without  any  con- 
dition or  suspensive  clause.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
was  unquestionably  obligatory  upon  the  honour  of 
the  victors,  who  are  bound,  by  the  most  sacred  of  all 
ties,  to  respect  the  rights  of  those  who  are  in  their 
power  and  have  become  incapable  of  making  any  for- 
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tber  resistance.    Justice  in  sueh  a  case  can  admit  of  chap. 
no  equivocation,  derived  even  from  the  most  pressing 
reasons  of  expediency.     Honour  regards  all  treaties 
with  the  vanquished  as  debts  which  must  be  paid. 
The  proposal  to  reinstate  St  Cyr  in  the  Saxon  capi- 
tal, after  its  defences  and  total  want  of  provisions 
had  become  known,  and  his  own  troops  were  far 
advanced  on  the  road  to  the  Rhine,  though  the  best 
that  could  be  done  next  to  observing  the  convention, 
was  plainly  an  offer  such  as  the  French  garrison 
neither  could,  nor  were  bound  to  accept.    In  violating 
this  convention,  the  allied  sovereigns  did  not  imitate 
the  honourable  fidelity  with  which  Napoleon  observed 
the  conditions  of  the  capitulation  of  Mantua,  granted 
to  Wurmser  in  1796 ; #  but  rather  took  a  model 
from  the  cordial  approbation  which  he  gave  to  the 
unworthy  fraud  by  which  the  bridge  of  the  Danube 
was  surprised   in  1805,f  or  the  express  example 
which  he  had  set  of  disavowing  an  armistice,  in  his  own 
refusal  to  ratify  that  of  Treviso,  concluded  in  1801 
by  his  lieutenant  Brune4    Condemning  equally  such 
deviations  from  the  path  of  honour  by  all  parties 
engaged  in  the  contest,  it  is  with  pride  and  gratitude 
that  the  English  historian  must  refer  to  the  conduct 
of  his  own  country  on  occasion  of  a  similar  crisis ; 
and  when  he  recollects  that  the  convention  of  Cintra, 
though  unanimously  condemned   by  the  English 
people,  was  executed,  on  the  admission  of  their  oppo- 
nents themselves,  with  scrupulous  fidelity  by  the 
British  government,  §  he  must  admit  that  such  an 

•  Ante,  iii.  112.  f  Ante,  v.  453.  J  Ante,  iv.  434. 

§  "  The  convention  of  Cintra,  though  condemned  by  public  opinion 
in  England,  was  executed  with  honourable  fidelity  by  the  English 
government. "— Foy,  iv.  356.  "  Look  at  England.  She  condemned 
the  convention  of  Cintra,  but  did  not  the  less  execute  its  provisions 
with  scrupulous  fiuth.ni— Napoleon. 
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chap,  honourable  distinction  was  cheaply  purchased  by  ail 
the  advantages  which  its  faithful  observance  gave  to 


1818#    the  enemy* 

The  interest  excited  by  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of 
LoriLon.  the  allied  sovereigns,  to  ratify  the  convention  of 
JjJjJjJJ  a  Dresden,  was,  however,  attended  with  one  good  effect, 
•imUtfcapi-in  preventing  a  similar  political  mistake  in  the  case 
being  of  Marshal  Davoust  and  the  garrison  of  Hamburg. 
Sjfffft*  Bernadotte,  who  had  now  assumed  the  command  in 
chief  in  that  quarter,  was  far  from  evincing  the  same 
activity  and  vigour  in  his  operations  against  the 
important  French  army  shut  up  in  that  city,  which 
he  had  displayed  in  bringing  to  a  conclusion  hos- 
tilities with  the  ancient  rivals  of  Sweden — the  Danes. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  at  this  period  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  French  marshal,  the  object  of 
which  was,  that,  upon  condition  of  surrendering 
Hamburg  and  the  adjacent  forts,  he  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  retire  to  France  with  all  his  forces.  He, 
in  the  first  instance,  had  promised  Sir  Charles  Stew- 
art that  he  would  not  enter  into  such  a  capitulation 
without  his  consent ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  former 
been  called  to  Frankfort,  to  attend  on  behalf  of  Eng- 
land the  conferences  of  the  allied  powers,  than  he  sent 
express  instructions  to  Walmoden  to  bring  about  a 
convention  of  such  a  character  with  Davoust.  Bat  this 
equivocal  step  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
English  military  plenipotentiary,  who  no  sooner 
received  intelligence  of  what  was  in  agitation,  than 
he  dispatched  such  energetic  remonstrances  against 
the  proposed  measure,  that  the  Prince-Royal  was 
obliged  to  abandon  it.f     And  thus  the  same  emi- 

*  Ante,  vi.  777. 

f  u  I  trust  your  Royal  Highness,  with  your  wonted  condescension, 
will  permit  me  to  express  the  sentiments  of  Great  Britain  on  a  militarj 
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nent  and  patriotic  officer,  who,  by  his  moral  courage   chap. 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  had  gained  for 


the  Allies  the  decisive  advantage  of  bringing  the    1813, 
Prince-Royal's  army  up  to  the  charge  on  that  event- 
ful day,  now  rendered  to  his  country  the  not  less 
important  service  of  preventing  a  capitulation,  which, 
by  restoring  twenty-five  thousand  veteran  troops  toi  Lood. 
the  standards  of  Napoleon,  might  have  entirely  210»211- 
changed  the  fate  of  the  war  next  spring  in  France.1 
The  fall  of  Dresden  was  shortly  after  followed  by 
that  of  the  chief  other  fortresses  on  the  Oder  and  the  F*n  of 

Cfca.lt  ■  ti 

Vistula.    On  the   21st  November,  Stettin,  which  not.  21. 
had  been  closely  blockaded  for  eight  months,  and 
the  garrison  of  which  had  exhausted  their  last  means 
of  subsistence,  surrendered :  the  troops,  still  eight 
thousand  strong,  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  guns  on  the  walls  and  in  the 
magazines  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  who 
shortly  after  dispatched  the  blockading  force  to  re- 
inforce the  corps  of  Tauenzein,  to  which  it  belonged. 
Fifteen  hundred  Dutch  troops,  who  formed  part  of»  Bout  179. 
the  garrison,  immediately  entered  the  ranks  of  the  JJjf  '^ 
Allies — an  ominous  circumstance/  which  presaged  i*?- 


question,  in  which  it  most  feel  the  deepest  interest.  To  all  appearance 
Denmark  is  now  with  us,  and  Marshal  Davoust  is  gone.  Should  he 
escape  to  France  by  means  of  any  capitulation,  I  foresee  it  will  affix  the 
deepest  stain  to  the  military  glory  of  the  army  of  the  north ;  it  would 
be  nothing  less  than  to  transport  the  corps  of  Davoust  from  a  fatal  spot, 
where  its  destruction  is  inevitable,  into  one  in  which  it  might  again 
appear  in  battle  against  the  Allies.  My  prince,  you  have  loaded  me 
with  your  kindness ;  be  assured  it  is  of  yomvglory,  of  your  personal  in- 
terests, that  I  am  thinking.  I  will  answer  for  the  opinion  of  my 
country,  I*  **  w*tn  tne  moflt  sensible  pain  that  I  bare  recently  heard, 
even  after  the  assurances  to  the  contrary  which  you  gave  me  yesterday 
evening,  that  General  Walmoden  has  received  fresh  orders  to  the 
effect  I  so  earnestly  deprecate."— Si*  Ch4ei.es  Stbwam  (now  Mar- 
quis Londonderry)  to  the  Pbjnck-Rqyal,  lftft  November  1813. 
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chap,   but  too  surely  the  revolt  of  Holland,  which  in  effect 

LXXL 

soon  took  place. 


1813.        Torgau  was  not  long  in  following  the  example  of 
siege  and   Stettin,  although  the  more  recent  investing  of  the 
fru  <*       place  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an 
actual  siege,  instead  of  the  more  tedious  method 
Oct.  23.    of  blockade.    On  the  23d  October,  Tauenzein  sat 
down  before  its  walls ;  and  on  the  1st  November  the 
investiture  was  completed,  and  the  trenches  opened 
Nov.  22.    0n  the  22d.     The  approaches  of  the  besiegers  were 
proceeding  rapidly,  when  an  armistice  was  agreed  to 
_  28.    on  the  28th,  with  a  view  to  arranging  the  terms  of 
a  capitulation.    When  the  French  commander,  how- 
ever, discovered  that  an  unconditional  surrender  was 
required,  he  broke  off  the  conferences,  and  hostilities 
were  resumed.     They  were  not,  however,  of  long 
Dee.  6.     duration.    Disease,  more  terrible  than  the  sword  of 
the  enemy,  was  making  the  most  unheard-of  ravages 
within  the  walls.   Typhus  fever,  the  well-known  and 
never-failing  attendant  on  human  suffering,  was  daily 
carrying  off  the  garrison  by  hundreds ;  while  thou- 
sands encumbered  those  awful  dens  of  misery,  the 
military  hospitals.     Decimated  by  death,  extenuated 
by  suffering,  the  garrison  were  in  no  condition  to 
maintain  the  place  against  the  impetuous  and  re- 
peated attacks  of  the  Allies.  After  a  fortnight  of  open 
trenches,  the  outworks  were  carried  by  assault,  and 
the  rampart  seriously  shaken  by  the  fire  of  the  besie- 
—  26.    gers'  artillery ;  and  the  governor  Dutaillis,  finding  the 
troops  under  his  command  incapable  of  manning  the 
works,  from  the  extraordinary  ravages  of  fever,  was 
obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.    Including  the  sick 
in  the  hospitals,  the  number  who  were  captured  was 
ten  thousand,  the  poor  remains  of  eighteen  thousand 
who  had  sought  refuge  there  after  the  retreat  of  the 
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grand  army  from  the  Elbe ;  but  such  was  the  danger   chap. 
of  contagion  in  that  great  pest-house,  that  the  Allies  - 


did  not  venture  to  enter  the  fortress  till  the  10th  of    1813' 
January.     In  Torgau  was  taken  the  whole  reserve 
park  of  the  grand  army,  the  want  of  which  had  been 
so  severely  felt  at  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
and  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  guns ;  but  these 
advantages  were  dearly  purchased  by  the  terrible 
epidemic  which,  issuing  from  its  woe-struck  walls, 
made  the  circuit,  in  the  following  years,  of  every 
country  of  Europe,  until  among  the  Venetian  paupers 
in  1816,  and  Irish  poor  in  1817,  it  encountered  a  >  vict.et 
starving  population,  where,  amidst  equal  suffering,  fes.q  BoLu 
it  swept  away  numbers  proportionally  greater  into  186> 
the  common  charnel-house  of  mortality.1  * 

During  the  course  of  this  terrible  struggle  on  the 
Elbe,  the  fortresses  on  the  Vistula,  still  remaining  inppBratioM 
the  hands  of  the  French,  have  almost  escaped  obser-  Dunsie 
vation ;  but  the  time  was  now  approaching  when  Jjjjf 
their  defence,  after  a  siege  or  blockade  of  nearly 
twelve  months,  could  no  longer  be  prolonged. 
Rapp,  as  already  mentioned,  had  done  every  thing 
which  firm  resolution  and  rigorous  discipline  could 
effect,  to  restore  order  among  the  motley  group  of 
five-and- thirty  thousand  men,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Dantzic  after  the  Moscow  retreat ;  and  in  some  de- 
gree he  had  succeeded.  Disease,  however,  as  usual 
after  all  these  disastrous  retreats,  soon  began  to  make 
ravages  in  the  interior  of  its  walls,  and  before  the 
end  of  January  1813,  six  thousand  were  in  hospital. 
The  garrison,  however,  was  still  so  powerful  that 

*  The  author  witnessed  the  poor  of  Venice  labouring  under  this  epi- 
demic in  1816,  and  the  Irish  prostrated  by  its  ravages  in  1817.  The 
imagination  of  Dante  himself  never  conceived  any  thing  so  terrible  as  the 
scenes  of  woe  then  exhibited  under  that  frightful  scourge— the  sad  be- 
quest to  humanity  of  the  ambition  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon. 
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chap,   the  Russian  blockading  force,  which  was  of  not 
greater  strength,  and  composed  chiefly  of  landwehr, 


1813-    was  unable  to*  confine  it  within  the  circuit  of  the 

ju.  29.     walls ;  and  in  the  course  of  January  and  Febru- 

F#b.  6.      ary  several  severe  actions  took  place,  with  various 

success,  but  without  the  besiegers  being  able  to 

M«ch  5.    complete  the  investment.      Early  in    March,  the 

Russians,  being  reinforced  by  the  troops  who  had 

successfully  terminated  the    blockade    of    Pillau, 

amounting  to  six  thousand  men,  made  a  vigorous 

attack  on  the  fortified  posts  held  by  the  French  in 

advance  of  the  city,  particularly  Langenfurth,  Stot- 

z en  berg,  and  D'Ohra ;  but  they  were  repulsed  after  a 

severe  action,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men. 

March  24.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Rapp  shortly  after  made 

Conq.  xxii.  a  sortie  to  collect  subsistence,  which  was  beginning 

Vaud.T*  to  fc*l»  *n  which  he  in  a  great  measure  succeeded, 

244,  245.  and  made  himself  master  of  an  hospital  of  the  enemy, 

'  containing  several  hundred  sick  and  wounded.1 

Disease,  however,  now  came  to  the  aid  of  the 

operation!  Allies ;  and  the  accumulation  of  so  many  troops— 

commenc«.e  some  of  them  bringing  the  seeds  of  contagion  with 

"guierifel their  columns  int9  the  fortress — began  to  produce 
in  October,  the  most  fatal  ravages.  In  the  end  of  April,  the 
pn  '  health  of  the  garrison  having  been  in  some  degree 
restored,  a  sortie  was  hazarded  into  the  island  of 
Nehrung,  the  fertility  and  agricultural  riches  of 
which  promised  to  afford  considerable  resources  for 
the  garrison.  The  Russians,  three  thousand  strong* 
tried  to  stop  the  columns,  but  they  were  defeated  with 
heavy  loss,  and  the  French  advanced  eight  leagues 
along  the  island,  making  spoil  of  all  its  provisions, 
and  bringing  back  grain  in  abundance  to  the 
fortress,  besides  five  hundred  head  of  cattle.  In  the 
course  of  May,  however,  the  besieging  army  received 
considerable  reinforcements  from  the    interior  of 
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and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Prussia ;  and  chap. 

in  the  beginning  of  June,  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg, - 

who  had  assumed  the  command,  had  thirty  thousand    1813' 
combatants  under  his  banners.   Yet  notwithstanding 
this,  Rapp,  on  the  9th  June,  again  made  a  sortie  atJun«  9. 
the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men ;  and  although  de- 
feated at  some  points,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  con- 
siderable stores  of  forage  and  growing  rye  into  the 
fortress.     In  this  affair,  both  parties  lost  about 
twelve  hundred  men.     Hostilities  were  soon  after 
terminated  by  the  armistice  of  Pleswitz,  and  not 
again  resumed  till  the  end  of  August— -the  fortress,  _  10. 
in  the  intermediate  period,  having  been  revictualled 
every  five  days,  by  mutual  commissioners  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  in  terms  of  the  convention.     The 
armistice    terminated    on    the   28th,    and    several 
obstinate    conflicts   took    place,   on  the  following 
morning,  at  the  advanced  posts ;  in  the  course  of  Aug.  29. 
of  which,  though  success  was  balanced,  the  besiegers 
sensibly  gained  ground,  and  contracted  the  circle 
within  which  the  posts  of  the  besieged  were  confined. 
During  the  whole  of  September  repeated  sorties  were  ^  }6f 
made  by  the  garrison,  some  of  which  were  successful  **>  29. 
and  others  defeated ;  but  the  besieged,  after  a  most 
honourable  resistance,  were  at  length  thrown  back,  at,  Vaad  , 
all  points,  into  the  fortress ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wir-*4*-  vi*- 
temberg  having  received  considerable  reinforcements, zzu.  178, 
and  a  regular  battering  train  having  arrived,  oper-  J^#toitf 
ations  in  form  commenced  in  the  first  week  of®**Pde 

Danuic, 

October.1  54, 72. 

The  bombardment  commenced  on  the  8th,  before 
the  breaching  batteries  were  ready,  or  any  impre8-Cont5niia. 
gion  had  been  made  even  upon  the  external  works  of  *on of  thf 

*  wage,  and 

the  place.    With  such  vigour  was  the  fire  kept  up,faii  of  *• 
that  in  a  short  time  the  town  was  on  fire  in  several pUoe* 
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chap,  places.     During  the  distraction  produced  by  these 

—conflagrations,  the  principal   attack  was    directed 

18 1&  against  the  suburb  called  Seholtenhauser,  and  the 
Oct.  16.  redoubts  which  covered  it ;  and,  after  a  vigorous 
cannonade  for  some  days,  the  besiegers  succeeded  hi 
establishing  themselves  in  that  outwork,  though  after 
sustaining  a  loss  of  a  thousand  men.  From  this  ad- 
vanced position  the  bombardment  was  resumed  with 
redoubled  vigour  and  terrible  efficacy:  soon  the 
flames  broke  out  in  eight-and-twenty  different  quar- 
ters ;  the  principal  magazines  in  the  place,  both  of 
provisions  and  clothing,  were  consumed  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  extent  of  their  supplies,  provisions 
began  to  grow  scarce.  The  body  of  the  place,  how- 
ever,  was  still  uninjured  :  the  rampart  was  unshaken, 
and  the  firm  spirit  of  Rapp  could  not  brook  the  idea 
Not.  3.  of  submission.  In  the  beginning  of  November,  how- 
ever, the  regular  siege  commenced,  and  parallels  were 
begun  to  be  run  with  great  vigour ;  and,  although 
the  approaches  of  the  besiegers  were  sensibly  re- 
tarded by  the  heroic  exploits  of  a  small  corps  of 
volunteers,  who  more  than  once  carried  terror  and 
conflagration  into  the  centre  of  the  besiegers'  lines, 

—  7.       yet  their  progress  was  rapid  and  alarming :  all  the 

external  works  of  the  place  fell  successively  into  the 

—  9.       enemy's  hands :  a  naval  officer,  who  was  dispatched 

to  make  the  Emperor  acquainted  with  the  distressed 
state  of  the  garrison,  was  unable,  after  the  most 
heroic  efforts,  to  penetrate  further  than  Copenhagen : 
desertion  was  taking  place  to  an  alarming  extent,  and 
all  hopes  of  being  relieved  having  vanished  with  the 

—  29.     battle  of  Leipsic,  Rapp  at  length  consented  to  capita- 

late  ;  stipulating,  however,  that  the  garrison  should 
be  permitted  to  retire  to  France,  on  condition  of  not 
serving  again  till  exchanged.    The  garrison  still  con* 
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sisted  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  about  one-  chap. 
half  were  French,  and  the  remainder  Germans  and   LXXI* 
Poles.     By  the  capitulation,  it  was  provided  that  the    181S* 
ratification  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  should  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  he  having  refused  to  sanction  the  condi- 
tion relative  to  the  return  of  the  garrison  to  France, 
the  same  offer  was  made  to  them  as  had  been  made  to 
St  Cyr,  that  they  should  be  reinstated  in  the  fortress  i  Dirtob, 
in  the  same  position  in  which  they  were  before  *bey^^e12 
left  it.     This  was  strictly  legal  in  this  case,  as  the  ns.  vau*! 
sanction  of  the  Emperor  had  been  expressly  stipulated  jo*,  j'T. 
for  in  the  convention ;  and  as  it  was  not  agreed  to,4fl;   Vict- 
Rapp  and  the  French  were  conducted  as  prisoners  of  «ii.  182. 
war  into  Russia,  but  almost  all  the  auxiliaries  imme-166' 
diately  entered  the  allied  ranks.! 

The  lesser  places  still  held  by  France  on  the  Vis- 
tula, having  exhausted  their  last  means  of  subsis- 
tence, surrendered  shortly  after.     The  garrison  of 
Zamosc,  three  thousand  strong,  capitulated  on  the  22d  d*.  22. 
December;  that  of  Modlin,  with  twelve  hundred  men, 
three  days  after ;  so  that  the  tricolor  flag  no  longer  —  26. 
waved  to  the  eastward  of  the  Oder.     About  the 
same  time  General  Dalton,   who  commanded  the  —  20. 
French  garrison  in  Erfurth,  finding  himself  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  defend  the  wide  circuit  of  the 
walls,  retired  into  the  citadel  of  St  Petersberg,  on 
the  rocky  summit  of  which  he  still  maintained  his 
poet  when  the  city  was  surrendered  by  capitulation 
in  the  beginning  of  January.    At  the  close  of  the  Jan.  6, 
campaign,  France  retained  only,  of  her  immense1814, 
possessions  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  places  of  Ham- 
burg, Magdeburg,  and  Wittenberg,  on  the  Elbe; 
Custrin  and  Glogau  on  the'Oder ;  and  the  citadels 
of  Erfurth  and  Wurtzburg.    All  the  rest  of  the 
places  garrisoned  or  influenced  by  her  arras,  had 
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chap,  been  swept  away ;  tbe  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  waft 
■  dissolved,  and  its  forces  inarching  under  the  allied 
181S-    banners ;  and  refluent  oyer  the  bridges  of  Mayence, 
eighty  thousand  men,  with  two  hundred  guns,  sad 
and  dejected,  had  retired  into  France— the  poor  re- 
mains  of  four  hundred  thousand  combatants,  with 
twelve  hundred  cannons,  who,  three  months  before, 
still  held  the  scales  of  fortune  equal  on  the  banks  of 
i  vaiid.  i  the  Elbe.  The  contest  in  Germany  was  over ;  French 
efcw**  domination  beyond  the  Rhine  was  at  an  end j  thirty 
nu.  180,  thousand  prisoners  taken  on  the  field,  and  eighty 
i8o)  i8i.  thousand  since  surrendered  in  garrison,  constituted 
the  proud  trophies  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic.1 

The  universal  fermentation  produced  in  Europe 
iarametionby  the  deliverance  of  Germany,  was  not  long  of 

in  Holland.     J  ^  ^  '  „,,  „°      * 

spreading  to  the  Dutch  Provinces.  The  yoke  of 
Napoleon,  universally  grievous  from  the  enormous 
pecuniary  exactions  with  which  it  was  attended, 
and  the  wasting  military  conscriptions  to  which  it 
immediately  led,  had  been  in  a  peculiar  manner  felt  as 
oppressive  in  Holland,  from  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial habits  of  the  people,  and  the  total  stoppage 
of  all  their  sources  of  industry,  which  the  maritime 
war  and  long  continued  blockade  of  their  coasts  had 
occasioned.  They  had  tasted  for  nearly  twenty  years 
of  the  last  drop  of  humiliation  in  the  cup  of  the  van* 
quished — that  of  being  compelled  themselves  to  aid  in 
upholding  the  system  which  was  exterminating  their 
resources,  and  to  purchase  with  the  blood  of  their  chil- 
dren the  ruin  of  their  country*  These  feelings,  which 
had  for  years  existed  in  such  intensity  as  to  have  ren- 
dered revolt  inevitable,  but  for  the  evident  hopelessness 
at  all  former  times  of  the  attempt,  could  no  longer  be 
restrained  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  had  thrown  down 
the  colossus  of  French  external  power,  and  the 
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« 

approach  of  the  allied  standards  to  their  frontiers  chap. 

LXXI 

had  opened  to  the  people  the  means  of  salvation. 


From  the  Hanse  Towns  the  flame  of  independence    1813° 
spread  to  the  nearest  cities  of  the  old  United  Provinces ; 
and  the  small  number  of  French  troops  in  the  country 
at  once  encouraged  revolt  and  paved  the  way  for  ex- 
ternal aid.     At  this  period,  the  whole  troops  which 
Napoleon  had  in  Holland  did  not  exceed  six  thousand 
French,  and  two  regiments  of  Germans,  upon  whose 
fidelity  to    their  colours  little    reliance  could  be 
placed.     Upon   the   approach  of  the  allied  troops 
under  Bulow,  who  advanced  by  the  road  of  Munster, 
and  Winzingerode,  who  soon  followed  from  the  same 
quarter,  the  douaniers  all  withdrew  from  the  coast, 
the  garrison  of  Amsterdam  retired,  and  the  whole 
disposable  force  of  the  country  was  concentrated  at 
Utrecht,  to  form  a  corps  of  observation,  and  act  ac- 
cording   to  circumstances.     This  was   the  signal 
for  a  general  revolt.     At  Amsterdam,  the  troops  Not.  is. 
were  no  sooner  gone  than  the*  inhabitants  rose  in 
insurrection,  deposed  the  Imperial  authorities,  hoisted 
the  orange    flag,    and    established    a    provisional 
government,  with  a  view  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  ancient  order  of  things ;  yet  not  violently  or 
with  cruelty,  but  with  the  calmness  and  composure 
which  attest  the  exercise  of  social  rights  by  a  people 
long  habituated  to  their  enjoyment.1  Thesamechange 
took  place,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  orderly 
manner,-  at  Rotterdam,  Dortrecht,  Delft,  Leyden, 
Haarlem, and  the  other  chief  towns;  the  people  every f  c^  *• 
where,  amidst  cries  of  "  Orange SovenT  and  univer-  vict.  et  * 
sal  rapture,  mounted  the  orange  cockade,  and  rein-  {^J*™' 
stated  the  ancient  authorities ;  and  after  twenty  years  *•*■  ,74» 
of  foreign  domination  and   suffering,  the  glorious  Reg'  lsia, 
spectacle  was  exhibited,  of  a  people  peaceably  regain* 160' 151a 
VOL.  ix.  2  T 
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chap,  ing  their  independence,  and  not  shedding  a  drop  of 
blood,  and,  without  either  passion  or  vengeance,  re- 


1813.    verting  to  the  institutions  of  forma*  times.  * 

Military  and  political  consequences  of  the  highest 
Landing  of  importance,  immediately  followed  this  uncontrollable 
the  Prince  outbreak  of  public  enthusiasm.  A  deputation  from 
■nd  geo«rai  Holland  immediately  waited  on  the  Prinee  Regent 
theP  Fiend^0^  England  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  London ; 
from  tbe     the  latter  shortly  after  embarked  on  board  an  Eng- 

country.  »  *•  ■  ■■  * 

lish  line  of  battle-ship,  the  Warrior,  and  on  the 
Not.  27.  27th  landed  at  Scheveling,  from  whence  he  proceed- 
ed to  the  Hague.  Meantime  the  French  troops  and 
coast-guards,  who  had  concentrated  at  Utrecht,  see- 
ing that  the  general  effervescence  was  not  as  yet 
supported  by  any  solid  military  force,  and  that  the 
people,  though  they  had  all  hoisted  the  orange  flag, 
were  not  aided  by  any  corps  of  the  Allies,  recovered 
from  their  consternation,  and  made  a  general  for- 
—  *a.  ward  movement  against  Amsterdam.  Before  they 
got  there,  however,  a  body  of  three  hundred  Cos- 
sacks had  reached  that  capital,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  enthusiastic  joy:  and  this  advanced 
guard  was  soon  after  followed  by  General  Beakes- 
dorfs  brigade,  which,  after  travelling  by  post  from 


*  The  following  proclamation,  issued  by  the  provisional  government 
of  the  Hague  in  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  is  singularly  descrip- 
tive of  this  memorable  and  bloodless  revolution.  "  Orange  Bove*l 
Holland  is  free :  the  Allies  advance  on  Utrecht,  the  English  have  been 
invited,  the  French  are  flying  on  all  sides.  The  sea  is  opened :  com- 
merce revives:  the  spirit  of  party  has  ceased— u?^«rf  we  have  snfind  it 
pardoned  and  forgiven.  Able  and  intelligent  men  have  been  called  to  the 
helm  of  government,  which  has  invited  the  prince  to  resume  tbe  natiosal 
sovereignty.  We  join  our  forces  to  those  of  the  Allies,  to  compel  ths 
enemy  to  make  peace:  the  people  will  erelong  have  a  day  of  rejoicing 
at  the  expense  of  Government ;  but  every  species  of  pillage  or  excess  is 
absolutely  forbidden.  Every  one  returns  thanks  to  God :  old  times  have 
returned*     Orange  Bovtn  /" — See  Capbviocb,  x.  278,  279.  Note. 
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Zroll  Co  Harderwik,  embarked  at  the  latter  place,    chap. 
and,  by  the  aid  of  a  favourable  wind,  reached  Am-  — 


sterdam  on  the  1st  December.   The  Russian  general    1813# 
immediately  advanced  against  the  forts  of  Mayder  Dae.  2. 
and  Halfweg,  of  which  he  made  himself  master, 
taking  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  and  six  hundred 
prisoners;   while  on  the  eastern  frontier,  General 
Oppen,  with  Bulow's  advanced  guards,  carried  Dorn- 
boarg  by  assault  on  the  23d,  and,  advancing  against  NoT.  23. 
Arnheiro,  threw  the  garrison,  three  thousand  strong, 
which  strove  to  prevent  the  place  being  invested,  with 
great  loss  back  into  the  town.     Next  day,  Bulow  _  29. 
himself  came  up  with  the  main  strength  of  his  corps,  —  so. 
and,  as  the  ditches  were  still  dry,  hazarded  an  esca- 
lade, which  proved  entirely  successful ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrison  retiring  to  Nimeguen,  by  the 
bridge  of  the  Rhine.     The  Freneh  troops,  finding 
themselves  thus  threatened  on  all  sides,  withdrew 
altogether  from  Holland;    the   fleet  at  the  Texel 
hoisted  the  orange  flag,  with  the  exception  of  Ad- 
miral Verhuel,  who,  with  a  body  of  marines  that 
still  proved  faithful  to  Napoleon,  threw  himself  with 
honourable  fidelity  into  the  fort  of  the  Texel.   Am- 
sterdam, amidst  transports  of  enthusiasm,  receive^ 
the  beloved  representative  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  tricolor  flag  floated  Dee.  1. 
only  on  Bergen-op-zoom  and  a  few  of  the  southern  j*™'  J£f* 
frontier  fortresses ;  and  Europe  beheld  the  prodigy 162-  Bottt- 
of  the  seat  of  war  having  been  transferred  in  a  single  v\d  * 
year  from  the  banks  of  the  Niemen  to  those  of  the^**"* 
Scheldt1 

To  complete  the  picture  of  this  memorable  year, 
there  only  remains  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  Italian  operations 
campaign,  and  of  the  operations  of  Wellington  in  i°  r]^rtUt 
the  Spanish  peninsula.    The  former  can  be  but  a  «*»*•*»• 
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chap,   sketch,  for  the  operations  of  the  opposite  armies* 
though  numerous  and  complicated,  led  to  no  mate- 


18 1S"    rial  result ;  and  it  was  on  the  fields  of  Leipsic  and 
Vittoria  that  the  fate  of  the  French  empire  was  de- 
cided, and  on  which  the  broad  light  of  history  requires 
to  be  thrown.     Yet  the  narrative,  how  brief  soever, 
will  not  be  without  its  interest ;  for  it  will  recall  the 
memory  of  other  days,  when  the  fortunes  of  the 
young  Republic  played  around  the  bayonets  of  Na- 
poleon's grenadiers ;  and,  after  a  long  sojourn  amidst 
the  rough  sounds  of  the  German  regions,  there  is  a 
charm  in  the  sweet  accents  of  the  Italian  tongue. 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  as  already  mentioned,  retired 
Eugene    from  the  grand  army  in  Germany  when  Napoleon  took 
JSm^  *^e  command,  and  he  arrived  at  Milan  on  the  18th  of 
■ur««  for  the  May.    His  first  care  was  to  organize  an  army  in  Lom- 
Lombardy.  hardy,  which  might  put  him  in  a  condition  to  inspire 
feelings  of  apprehension  in  the  cabinet  of  Vienna, 
or  resist  any  attempt  which  it  might  make  to  recover, 
by  force  of  arms,  its  lost  and  long-coveted  possessions 
in  Italy.     Napoleon,  by  a  decree,  early  in  May  en- 
Mtyio.     trusted  the  formation  of  the  new  army  of  Italy 
to  his  Viceroy,  and  it  was  to  be  composed  entirely 
qf  native  soldiers,  or  conscripts  from  the  French 
departments  adjoining  the  Alps.     Though  this  or- 
dinance bespoke  strongly  the  confidence  of  the  Em- 
peror in  his  Italian  subjects,   and  might  be  sup- 
posed to   increase   the  patriotic  spirit  which  was 
developed  in  the  north  of  Italy,  yet  it  was  attended 
with  one  obvious  danger,  which  came  to  tell  with 
signal  severity  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  empire  in  its 
last  moments, — that  these  soldiers  were  bound  by  no 
tie  to  the  tramontane  regions,  and  might  be  expected 
all  to  desert  if  the  fortunes  of  war  should  compel  the 
French  eagles  to  retire  across  the  Alps.    When  the 
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Viceroy  returned  to  Italy,  he  found  only  the  skele-  chap. 
tons  of  a  few  regiments,  and  three  hundred  officers 


1813. 


and  non-commissioned  officers,  who  had  been  for- 
warded by  post  from  Spain — the  whole  forces  of  the  Precis  d«* 
kingdom  of  Italy  had  perished  in  Russia,  or  been  ?rlr^% 
marched  to  the  Elbe  :  but  his  energy  and  activity  «i«i* 
overcame  every  difficulty ;  and,  by  the  beginning  of  9, 12! 
July,  fifty-two  thousand  men  were  in  arms,  of  whom  %£'  ^ 
forty-five  thousand  infantry,  and  fifteen   hundred1*6*  "*• 

*  -  1       1  11  Norrin, 

horse,  were  present  with  the  eagles.  portf.  d« 

On  the  other  side,  the  Austrians  were  not  idle.J®J3,4g5> 
Early  in  July  a  respectable  force  was  collected  on  Au.ti-Un 
the  frontiers  of  Illyria,  under  the  orders  of  Field-*"?!* and 

*  position 

marshal  Hiller  ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  month,  of  both 
it  was  raised  to  seven  divisions,  mustering  full  fifty *rnue,# 
thousand  combatants,  of  a  description  much  superior 
to  the  Italian  conscripts.     In  addition  to  this,  they 
raised  the  landwehr  of  Illyria  and  Croatia,  and,  rein- 
forced by  several  thousands  of  these  hardy  moun- 
taineers, commenced  the  campaign  the  moment  they 
received  intelligence  of  the  armistice  being  denounced 
on  the  17th  August.     At  this  period  the  Viceroy 
occupied   the   following  positions.      Two  divisions 
under  Grenier  were  stationed  between  Udina  and 
Gorizia ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  army,  under  Ver- 
dier,  Marcognet,  Gratian,  and  Palombini,  stretched 
by  the  left  by  Palma  Nuova  to  the  blood-stained 
heights  of  Tar  vis  an$L  Villach,  occupying  thus  the 
whole  eastern  passes  from  Italy  into  Germany.1    Hil-i  vignoiK 
ler's  force,  directly  in  front,  extended  from  opposite'9'  24« 
Villach  on  his  right  to  Agram  on  bis  left,  where  heconq  x»i. 
had  concentrated  two  divisions;  and  the  ferment  inj^;^5' 
the  provinces  of  Croatia,  ceded  to  France,  already Rec-  d« 
promised  the  most  favourable  reception  to  the  Aus-465,  W 
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chap,  trians,  if  they  invaded  that  portion  of  the  spoils 
-11 — —  which  France  had  won  from  the  hereditary  states. 

1813.  The  Austrians  being  the  stronger  party,  were  the 
The  ai»-  first  to  commence  hostilities.  On  the  17th,  two  co- 
tmnt  com.  jumng  pa88ed  the  frontier  stream  of  the  Save  at 

aence  toe  * 

campaign,  A  gram,  and  directed  their  march  towards  Karlstadt 
^•fd^-    and  Fiame.     General  Jeannin,  who  commanded  in 
^|*'ttC"    that  quarter,  at  first  made  preparations  for  resist- 
ance ;  but  finding  himself  speedily  surrounded  by 
an  insurrection,   which  broke  out  on  all  sides  at 
the  sight  of  the  much-loved  Austrian  standards,  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  first  city  and  fall  back 
on  the  second.     This  retrograde  movement  threw 
the  whole   Illyrian    provinces    into   a   blaze:  all 
Croatia  was  soon  in  insurrection ;  the  flame  spread 
along  the  Dalmatian  shore ;  and,  as  far  as  the  mouths 
of  the  Cattaro,  the  whole  mountaineers  were  soon 
in  arms  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  France.    This 
vehement  ebullition,  coupled  with  the  numerical  in- 
feriority of  Eugene,  who  found  himself  assailed  by 
above  fifty  thousand  German  troops,  for  whom  his 
newly-raised    Italians    were    no    adequate  match, 
rendered   it  impossible  for  him   to  maintain  his 
ground  along  the  whole  frontier;   and  in  conse- 
quence, abandoning  Fiume  and  the  whole  coast  of 
Illyria,  he  ascended  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  the 
course  of  the  Isonzo,  and  took  post  in  the  intrenched 
camp  at  Tar  vis,  hoping  to  make  good  the  passes 
till  time  was  afforded  for  the  armaments  to  be  com- 
Aug.  24.    Pleted  iQ  his  rear.     Meanwhile  Villach  had  been 
evacuated  by  the  Italian  troops ;  but  no  sooner  did 
Eugene's  reinforcement  arrive  in  that  direction  than 
Aug.  39.    it  wa8  retaken  by  three  French  battalions  :  again  it 
A«g,  ao.   was  carried  by  the  Austrians,  and  finally  gained  bj 
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Eugene,  who  established  his  headquarters  in  that    chap. 
city.   But  these  advantages  were  obtained  by  denud-        XL 


ing  the  right  and  maritime  provinces,  and  Fiume  1813' 
was  occupied  by  the  Austrians  under  General  Nu-  Aug.  29. 
gent,  without  opposition,  in  the  end  of  August.1  c^wSi 

On  the  26th  of  August  General  Pino  attacked  the  190, 197. 
Austrian  intrench m en ts  on  Mont  Leobel ;  but  the  Pon&ume, 
Italians  failed  entirely  against  that  formidable  bul-iL466j46r- 
wark,  and  were  thrown  back  in  utter  disorder  on  ob-tina* 
Krainburg.      Eugene  brought  them  back  to  the£*£« 
charge  in  greater  force,  and  the  Austrians   were  r°y*  »nd  **■ 
driven   out.     The  design  of  Hiller  at  this  period  agatatt 
was  to  have  forced  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  passes them* 
in  his  front  in  the  Julian  Alps,  and  retire  behind  Sept  2. 
the  line  of  the  Isonzo ;  and  with  that  view,  after 
tbe  loss  of  Villach,  he  had  fortified  Fiestritz,  from 
which  point  he  could  at  pleasure  either  menace  Tar- 
vis  or  turn  and  descend  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Save.     To  frustrate  this  design,  Eugene  directed  an  Sept. ». 
attack  on  this  fortified  post,  and  after  a  sharp  com- 
bat, Grenier,  who  commanded  the  assailants,  carried 
it,  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  eight  hundred  men, 
Cncouraged  by  this  success,  the  Viceroy  made  a 
general  attack  on  the  enemy's  positions  at  all  points* 
He  met,  however,  with  a  severe  check  at  Kaplafas,  sept  8. 
on  his  right,  where  General  Belotti,  with  a  brigade, 
was  totally  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  twelve  hundred 
men ;  and  his  right  wing,  disconcerted  by  this  dis- 
aster, fell  back,  closely  pursued  by  the  Austrians, 
towards  Trieste,   while  the  insurrection   in   their 
favour  spread  over    the    whole    of   Istria.      The 
Viceroy  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  remain  on  the 
defensive ;  but,  like  a  skilful  general,  he  turned  it  to 
the  best  advantage.     Observing  that  Hiller  had 
directed  the  weight  of  his  forces  to  the  sea-coast  oosept.  is. 
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chap,  his  left,  to  follow  up  his  successes  in  the  direction 

LXXI* 

of  Trieste,  he  moved  in  the  same  direction,  and  sue- 


,  N1813"  ceeded,  after  several  actions,  in  expelling  the  enemy 
Port,  de*  from  Fiume,  where  General  Pino  established  bim- 
ieJf  vlot.  self.  So  sudden  was  this  attack,  that  the  Archduke 
et  con*.  Maximilian,  who  was  in  the  town  at  the  time,  with 
204.  vi- difficulty  saved  himself  on  board  Admiral  Free- 
£■*  24'  mantle's  vessel.1 

These  balanced  successes  on  either  side  led  to  no 
Th«  Preach  derive  result,  and,  after  a  month's  active  hostilities, 

art  driven  #  .  , 

b»ck  into    the  position  of  the  contending  parties  was  not  ma- 
rring110' terially  different  from  what  it  had  been  at  their  com- 
mencement.  But  events  were  now  on  the  wing  which 
gave  a  decisive  advantage  to  the  Austrians,and  threw 
back  the  Italian  army  behind  the  Adige.   Large  rein- 
forcements, chiefly  from  the  landwehr  of  the  adjoin- 
ing provinces,  reached  Hiller  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
s«pt.  19.    tern  be r ;  he  passed  the  Drave  on  the  19th  of  that 
_  21 .     month,  and  soon  gained  considerable  advantages  over 

—  2ft.      the  divisions  of  Grenier  and  Verdier,  on  the  French 

left  in  the  Julian  Alps.  The  object  of  this  trans- 
ference of  active  operations  from  the  Austrian  left 
on  the  sea-coast,  to  their  right  in  the  mountains,  was 
o,,  ^  soon  apparent ;  the  treaty  of  Ried,  between  the  ca- 
binet of  Vienna  and  that  of  Munich,  secured  the 
accession  of  Bavaria  to  the  alliance — again  put  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  in  possession  of  the  great  cen- 
tral fortress  of  the  Tyrol,  and  enabled  the  enemy  to 
turn  the  Italian  valleys  by  their  upper  extremity, 
amidst  the  Alpine  snows.  Hiller  was  not  slow  in 
turning  to  the  best  account  this  signal  advantage. 

—  4.      Directing  a  considerable  part  of  his  force  up  the 

valley  of  the  Drave,  which  entered  Tyrol  by  Pro* 
necken,  and  moving  forward  towards  the  valley  of 
the  Adige,  by  the  bridge  of  Laditch,  Brixen,  and  the 
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scenery  immortalised  in  the  Tyrolese  war,*  be  him-   chap. 
self  remained  in  the  centre  to  force  the  fortified  posts 


held  by  the  enemy  at  Tar  vis.     A  vigorous  attack    1&l3# 
was  made  by  Hiller  in  person  on  the  position  of  Oct.  7. 
Tarvis,  from  which,  after  several  obstinate  conflicts,  ~~ 
the  Viceroy  was  at  length  driven  with  great  loss. 
Despairing  now  of  maintaining  his  ground  in  the 
hills,  Eugene  withdrew  his  troops,  not  without  con-  _.  is. 
siderable  difficulty,  down  all  the  valleys,  abandoning  _  is. 
altogether  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  and  concen-  — 11. 
trated  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagliamento,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  plain  of  Friuli ;  while,  by  a  decree  *  '°m  '*• 
from  Gorizia,  he  directed  the  levy  of  fifteen  thousand  Vict  «t 
additional  conscripts,  to  supply  the  loss  of  an  equal  ao9,%u!.U 
number  who  had  perished  by  fatigue,  sickness,  orVi*°oile,» 
the  sword,  during  this  consuming  warfare  of  posts 
in  the  Alps.1 

The  retreat,  once  commenced,  could  not  readily  be 
terminated.  Encouraged  by  the  accession  of  Bavaria,  Gtoerai  re. 
and  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Tyrolese,  who^J^^ 
crowded  with  shouts  of  joy  to  their  standards,  theEIld  *•*•** 
Austrians  pressed  every  where  on  their  retiring  French 
columns ;  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  line  of ^^ th# 
the  Adige  was  the  only  one  where  a  stand  could  be 
made.     In  contemplation  of  that  event,  the  garrison 
of  Palma  Nuova  was  strengthened  by  three  bat- 
talions, that  of  Venice  augmented  to  twelve  thousand 
men ;  while,  to  delay  as  long  as  possible  the  discour- 
agement and  disaffection  which  he  was  well  aware 
the  retreat  of  the  army  would  produce  in  Italy,  the 
Viceroy  determined  to  Vnaintain  to  the  last  extremity 
the  line  of  the  Isonzo  ;  and  so  long  was  the  circuit 
which  the  troops  required  to  make  by  Brixen  and 

•  Ante,  Tii.  399. 
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chap.   Trent,  that  he  was  not  without  hopes  that  the  new 
levies  might  be  brought  forward  before  the  enemy 


*  23. 


threatened  Verona.  But  so  rapid  was  the  march  of 
events,  that  this  was  soon  found  to  be  impossible. 

8*pt.  35.  On  the  25th  September,  indeed,  General  Giffleaga, 
with  an  Italian  division,  had  gained  some  advantages 
over  the  enemy,  and  re-occupied  Brixen ;  but  the 
hourly  increasing  strength  of  the  Germans,  vlme 
columns  were  now  augmented  by  a  vast  concourse  of 

Oct.  id.  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Tyrol,  soon  compelled 
him  to  evacuate  that  town,  and  retreat  successively 
by  Bolzano  and  Lavis  to  Trent     The  latter  town 

—  16.     was  next  day  evacuated,  and  its  castle  invested  by 

the  victorious  Austriaus;  while  the  dispirited  Italians 
retired  to  Volano,  and  the  famous  defiles  of  the  Adige 
above  Verona.  Eugene  finding  his  rear  thus  threat- 
ened, felt  that  the  line  of  the  Isonzo  was  no  longer 
tenable.  Throwing  garrisons,  therefore,  into  a  fear 
forts  as  he  retired  rapidly  across  the  Tagliamento, 
and  after  sustaining  a  severe  defeat  on  the  part 
of  one  of  his  divisions  at  St  Daniel,  he  arrived  on 
the  SOth  at  Sproziano  on  the  Piave.     Meanwhile  a 

—  se.     bloody  combat  took  plaee  at  Volano,  which,  after  a 

gallant  resistance,  was  carried  by  the  Austrians,  the 
Italians  falling  back  to  the  still  stronger  and  weU- 

—  S7.     known  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Serra- 

valle.  Here  they  were  attacked  next  day :  the  Italian 

troops,  now  thoroughly  discouraged,  made  a  very 

OQ      feeble  resistance,  and  were  driven,  in  utter  disorder, 

—  si.     to  the  plateau  of  Rivoli.     The  recollection  of  Na- 
53,  6i?  "'  poleon's  glory  was  unable  to  arrest,  even  for  a  day, 

Jiu1ifTnT6°n  this  memorable  sPot  the  rapidity  of  his  fall ;  Ki- 
ts i  a,  40,  yoli  was  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
Cooq.  nti!  .occupied,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  back  out  of 
2u,  an.  tke  hills  to  the  rery  gatea  of  Verona  ;l  while  two 
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days  after  the  citadel  of  Trent,  after  a  short  but  chap. 
active  siege,  surrendered  with  its  garrison  of  five 
hundred  men. 

This  skilful  operation  of  Hiller,  in  turning  the 
French  line  of  defence  on  the  Piave  by  the  moun-  concluding 
tains,  rendered  a  further  retreat  indispensable,  •ndjf^1^ 
soon  brought  their  standards  in  the  plain  back  to  the  p*k»  » 
Adige.     To  cover  this  retrograde  movement,  which     /# 
was  eminently  hazardous  in  the  level  country,  in 
presence  of  a  superior  and  victorious  enemy,  the 
Viceroy  on  the  31st  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  Bas-oet  si. 
sano,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trian, and  the  situation  of  which,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Val  Sugana  and  the  defiles  of  the  Brenta,  pro* 
mised  to  secure  the  army  from  molestation  on  the 
side  where  most  danger  was  to  be  apprehended, 
and  carried  the  place  with  a  loss  to  the  Austrians 
of  eight  hundred  men.     Thus  secured,  the  Italian 
army  continued  its  retreat  across  the  plain  from  the 
Piave  to  the  Adige,  while  the  grand  park  of  artillery 
was  directed  to  Vallegio  and  Padua.     On  the  4th  n<*.  4. 
November  the  Viceroy's  headquarters  were  egtab-  f 
lished  at  Verona ;  the  garrisons  were  withdrawn  73,  si. 
from  Bassano,  and  all  the  posts  to  the  eastward  of  c*q* ' 


XXII. 


that  city;  and  the  campaign  which  had  been  ^gun  s1^*2*!: 
on  the  Niemen  and  the  Vistula,  terminated  on  the  468, 469. 
Rhine  and  the  Adige.1 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Italian  troops,  however, 
behind  this  river,  proved  fatal  to  the  French  power  surrender 
on  the  whole  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  <  Gene-?Dd  wn- 
ral  Nugent,  with  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrian  army,  JJJJJ^ 
speedily  overran  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Trieste, 
and  invested  that  city  in  the  middle  of  October.   The  Oct.  to. 
operations,  powerfully  aided  by  an  English  squadron 
and  auxiliary  force  from  Sicily,  were  pushed  with 
uncommon  vigour;   an  important  outwork,  called 
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chap,  the  Old  Powder  Magazine,  was  carried  by  assault 
by  the  combined  British  and  Austrian  forces  on  the 


1813 

22d,  and  the  breaching  batteries  being  then  esta- 
blished, a  most  vigorous  fire  was  kept  up  on  the 
citadel,  which  soon  produced  such  an  effect  that  the 
works  were  entirely  ruined,  and  the  place  being  no 

Oct.  si.  longer  tenable,  surrendered  at  discretion  on  the  3 1st, 
with  twelve  hundred  men,  and  very  valuable  maga- 
zines. Nor  were  the  Allies  less  successful  in  Dal- 
matia,  where  the  Austrian  troops,  powerfully  as- 
sisted by  an  insurrection  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  British  marines  on  the  other,  spe- 
dily  overcame  every  resistance:  so  early  as  the 
_  le.  middle  of  October,  they  were  masters  of  all  the  forts 
—  so.  **  the  mouths  of  the  Cattan ;  a  fortnight  after,  the 
town  of  Knin  was  taken  by  assault ;  soon  after,  the 
garrison  of  Sebenico  revolted,  and  surrendered  it  to  the 

not.  s.  Austrians :  Spalatro  was  taken  the  same  day,  and 
the  entire  reduction  of  the  province  and  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  effected,  by  the  reduction  of 
the  strong  fortress  of  Zara,  which  capitulated,  after 
a  severe  cannonade  of  thirteen  days,  to  the  combined 

d^  9.  Austrian  and  British  forces  on  the  9th  December. 
Meanwhile  Palma  Nuova  was  besieged,  and  Venice 
invested ;  and  although  the  strength  of  the  garrison 
of  the  latter,  which,  including  the  marine  forces,  was 
twelve  thousand  strong,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
flotilla,  mounting  above  three  hundred  guns,  which 
defended  the  lagunae  and  approaches  to  the  queen 

i  Ann.  Reg. of  the. Adriatic,  rendered  its  reduction  a  matter  of 

1 A I A     1  Aft 

vict. 'at  "  time  and  difficulty.  Yet  the  whole  continental  pos- 
oo^ooT"'  sessions  of  the  old  Republic,  as  far  as  the  Adige, 
vi«a.  94,  were  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  whose  forces  ex* 

tended  to  Ferrara  and  the  banks  of  the  Po.1 
Such  was  the   memorable   campaign  in  central 

Europe  of  1813,  the  most  fruitful  in  great  event* 
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and  the  most  momentous  in  its  consequences,  which  crap. 
had  occurred  in  the  annals  of  mankind.   The  armies    LXXL 


of  Caesar  or  Scipio  would  have  formed  mere  corps    18,s# 
darmte  in  its  vast  array ;  the  forces  of  Tamerlane  or  Reflect** 
Genghis-khan  would  have  been  blown  to  atoms  by  aj^^*01™" 
few  discharges   of  its   stupendous  artillery.     Dis- 
ciplined skill  neither  appeared  there  in  miniature 
array,  as  in  the  Grecian  republics,  nor  barbarian 
valour  under  the  guidance  of  unskilled  energy,  as 
in  the  hosts  of  Bajazet  or  Attila.     Civilization  and 
knowledge  had  exhausted  their  resources  for  the  con- 
test ;  ambition  poured  forth  the  accumulations  of 
ages  for  its  support ;  barbaric  valour  strained  the 
energy  of  the  desert  for  the  interests  it  involved. 
The  last  reserves,  the  arriere  ban  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  were  engaged  in  the  struggle :  on  the  field  of 
battle,  beside  the  Tartars  and  Bashkirs  of  the  East, 
were  to  be  seen  the  tender  youth  of  Europe,  only 
recently  torn  from  the  embraces  of  maternal  love :  in 
its  maintenance  were  exhausted  all  that  the  military 
force  of  France  could  extort  of  wealth  from  the  present 
sufferings  of  continental  Europe,  and  all  that  the  in- 
dustry of  England  had  accumulated  of  credit  during 
past  centuries  of  pacific  exertion.   Nor  were  the  skill 
and  science  of  the  leaders  in  this  memorable  struggle 
inferior  to  the  prodigious  forces  they  were  called  to 
command,  or  the  vital  interests  for  which  they  con- 
tended :  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  equal  to  that  of 
Caesar  or  Hannibal,  all  but  overbalanced  the  heroism 
of  Alexander  and  the  science  of  Gneisenau,  which 
may  fairly  be  placed  beside  that  of  Scipio  or  Epami- 
nondas;  and  the  cause  for  which  they  contended  was 
not  the  conquest  of  provinces  or  the  plunder  of  cities, 
but  the  liberation  of  the  human  race  from  unbear- 
able oppression,  or  the  establishment  of  universal 
dominion  upon  an  immovable  foundation. 
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chap.       Great  as  were  the  disasters  which  attended  Napo- 

LXXI 

—  leon  in  the  course  of  this  memorable  campaign,  and 

1813-  rapid  the  fall  which  his  power  made  during  its  coo- 
liuiury  tinuance,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  erer,  on  any 
tu  'S  b*"  Previous  occasion,  displayed  greater  abilities,  either 
Napoleon  in  jn  the  general  conception  of  his  designs,  or  in  their 
Pt£a?m~  rapid  and  vigorous  execution.  His  system  of  strategy 
was  the  same  as  it  had  been  at  Austerlite  and  Jena ; 
and,  if  it  led  to  very  different  results,  it  was  only 
because  he  was  now  opposed  in  a  totally  different 
manner,  and  resisted  with  a  spirit  commensurate  to 
the  attack.  His  general  ideas  for  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign,  both  in  its  outset  at  Lutzen  and  Bautzen, 
and  in  its  subsequent  stages,  during  the  protracted 
and  desperate  struggle  on  the  Elbe,  were  distin- 
guished by  all  his  usual  vigour  of  conception  and 
boldness  of  execution  ;  and,  although  the  obstinate 
tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  that  river  involved 
him  latterly  in  the  most  dreadful  reverses,  it  is  the 
general,  and  seems  to  be  the  just  opinion  among  his 
ablest  military  historians,  that,  situated  as  he  was, 
he  could  not  have  done  better ;  that  it  was  the  last 
defensible  position  in  which  the  empire  of  Germany 
could  be  maintained ;  that  a  retreat  to  the  Rhine, 
though  with  undiminished  forces,  would  immediately 
have  been  attended  by  the  defection  of  all  the  states 
of  the  Rhenish  confederacy ;  and  that  the  risks  were 
well  worth  incurring,  which  retained  one  half  of 
Europe  to  his  standards.* 

*  "  The  abandonment  of  Dresden  and  Saxony,  would  hare  decided  the 
defection  of  the  princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  enabled 
all  the  allied  armies  to  unite  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe ;  a  fatal  fesoh, 
•which  would  have  taken  away  his  last  chance  of  fortune.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  remaining  on  the  Elbe,  he  had  a  central  point  which 
intercepted  all  the  direct  communications  of  the  different  allied  armies, 
and  put  him  in  a  situation  to  take  advantage  of  any  false  wanaunm 
they  might  fall  into,  to  beat  them  in  detail"— BouTouauir,  Cmp*  * 
1813,  91,  92. 
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If  Napoleon's  conduct  in  tactics,  and  on  the  field  chap. 

LXXT 

of  battle,  during  this  campaign,  is  considered,  it  will 


often  appear  worthy  of  still  more  unqualified  com-  18ls- 
mendation.  The  admirable  rapidity  with  which  hen*  Am  of 
took  advantage  of  his  central  position  on  the  Elbe,^  STm* 
to  defeat  the  formidable  assault  of  the  allied  sove-of  bittU* 
reigns  on  Dresden,  was  equalled  by  the  felicitous 
conception  of  an  attack  next  day  on  both  wings  of 
his  opponents :  a  measure  unlike  his  ordinary  tac- 
tics, unlocked  for  by  them,  and  therefore  the  more 
likely  to  meet  with  decisive  success.  Though  over- 
whelmed by  superior  numbers,  and  a  moral  energy 
which  nothing  could  resist,  at  Leipsic,  the  gallantry 
of  his  resistance*— the  heroism  of  his  troops,  are 
worthy  of  the  most  unreserved  admiration :  the  more 
so,  that  they  wanted  the  stimulus  of  hope,  the  recol- 
lection of  success,  and  that  they  fought,  at  least  on 
the  second  day,  with  the  mournful  conviction  that 
all  was  lost.  Much  as  we  may  admire  the  redoubt- 
able conqueror  who  struck  down  bis  opponents  with 
his  iron  gauntlet  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  there  was 
as  much  vigour  and  resolution  displayed  on  the  field 
of  Bautzen,  or  under  the  walls  of  Dresden :  the  cen- 
tral charge  at  Wachau  was  equal  to  that  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Austria  at  Wagram ;  the  daring 
intrepidity  of  the  Berezina  was  again  displayed  in 
the  forest  of  Hanau ;  and  if  his  opponents  had  been 
of  the  same  mould  on  the  Elbe  that  they  were  at 
Ulm  or  Kivoli,  the  destinies  of  the  world  would  have 
been  irrevocably  decided  on  the  Saxon  plains. 

Nevertheless,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  Napoleon  committed  the  most  enormous  errors  The  tignti 
in  the  course  of  this  campaign,  and  that  his  eonduct*"^*- 
on  more  than  one  occasion  was  such,  that  if  it  hadenonh* 
occurred  on  the  part  of  any  of  his  lieutenants,  hecom,nitt*L 
would  have  made  tbem  lose  their  beads.    In  fact, 
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chap,   when  we  recollect  that,  at  the  resumption  of  hostili- 

LXXI. 


ties  in  the  middle  of  August,  he  had  four  hundred 
181d*  thousand  combatants  and  thirteen  hundred  guns 
concentrated  under  his  immediate  direction  on  the 
Elbe,  besides  three  hundred  thousand  more  who 
maintained  the  contest  in  Italy  and  Spain ;  *  and 
that,  of  this  immense  force,  he  led  back  only  eighty 
thousand  men  and  two  hundred  guns  across  the 
Rhine  in  the  beginning  of  November,  we  are  at  a 
loss,  at  first  sight,  to  conceive  how  it  was  possible, 
that  in  so  short  a  time  so  vast  a  host,  hitherto 
always  victorious  (save  with  England)  in  pitched 
battles,  could  have  been  so  entirely  discomfited  and 
overthrown.  The  killed  and  wounded,  and  prisoners 
taken  in  the  different  battles,  will  not  explain  the 
difficulty,  for  they  did  not  amount  to  a  third  of  the 
number ;  and  although  the  unheeded  ravages  of  the 
bivouac  and  the  hospital  always  cut  off  more  than 
the  sword  of  the  enemy,  yet  this  source  of  diminution 
was  common  to  both  armies,  and  could  have  made 
no  material  difference  on  the  fortunes  of  either- 
Napoleon  managed  matters  so,  that  he  rendered  the 
prize  of  victory  enormous  beyond  all  parallel  to  the 
conquerors.  Thirty  thousand  prisoners  on  the  spot, 
and  ninety  thousand  more  taken  in  the  fortresses, 
whom  it  virtually  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  consti- 
tuted the  proud  trophies  of  the  battle  of  Leipsie; 


*  The  warmest  'panegyrists  of  Napoleon  admit  this,  and  even  esti- 
mate, at  a  higher  amount,  the  total  of  the  military  force  then  at  his 
disposal.  "  His  military  power/*  says  Napier,  «  was  rather  broken 
and  divided  than  lessened  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  number  of  mea 
employed  in  1813,  was  infinitely  greater  than  in  1812.  In  the  latter 
four  hundred  thousand,  but  in  the  former  seven  hundred  thousand  men 
and  twelve  hundred  field-pieces,  were  engaged  on  different  points* 
exclusive  of  the  armies  in  Spain.  Then,  on  the  Vistula,  the  Oder,  and 
the  Elbe,  he  had  powerful  fortresses  and  numerous  garrisons,  or  rather 
armies,  of  strength  and  goodness,  to  re-establish  his  ascendancy  m 
Europe/* — Nafiu's  Peninsular  War,  v.  431  • 
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and  marvellous  as  were  the  conquests  which  followed   chap. 

I  vut 

the  thunderbolt  of  Jena,  they  were  as  nothing  com- 


pared to  those  which  attended  the  shock  of  that  1813' 
mighty  field  which  atone  blow  prostrated  the  French 
empire,  and  threw  back  the  tricolor  flag  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Rhine. 

The  faults  in  generalship  committed  by  Napoleon 
during  this  campaign,  were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  in* 
explicable  on  any  other  footing  than  that  they  were  the 
necessary  result  and  natural  concomitant  of  his  system 
of  war,  when  met  by  a  worthy  and  adequate  spirit  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Marshal  St  Cyr  for  the  assertion,  that 
the  light  troops  of  the  Allies,  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  cut  off  the  foraging  parties,  and  intercepted 
the  communications  of  the  French,  did  them  more 
injury  while  on  the  Elbe,  than  they  sustained 
in  all  the  pitched  battles  put  together ;  *  and  the 
chief  of  Napoleon's  engineers,  General  Rogniat, 
who  had  access  to  the  whole  official  documents  at 
headquarters,  has  stated,  that  he  lost  three  hundred 
thousand  men  by  famine  in  Russia  in  1812,  and 

*  "  The  numerous  partizans  of  the  enemy  committed  frightful  ravages 

00  our  rear :  our  depots  of  cavalry  were  obliged  to  fall  back  towards  the 
Rhine  to  avoid  falling  into  their  power :  many  horses  might  have  gained 
the  army,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  allow  them  to  take  a  few  days'  repose ; 
nothing  could  make  up  for  the  want  of  subsistence  for  the  troops  and 
replenishing  to  the  parks.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  these  detached 
corps,  as  numerous  as  armies  in  the  time  of  Turenne,  commanded  by 
officers  skilled  in  that  species  of  war,  did  more  injury  to  Napoleon  than 
the  grand  allied  armies,  and  were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  have  con- 
summated his  ruin,  if  he  had  not  instantly  adopted  the  part  of  drawing; 
near  to  the  Rhine.  The  magazines  were  so  thoroughly  exhausted,  that 
soldiers,  whom  a  complete  ration  of  good  food  could  hardly  have  maintain- 
ed in  health,  were  reduced  from  the  outset  of  the  campaign  to  half  rations, 
sad  even  this  scanty  supply  was  latterly  often  not  furnished,"—- St  Cyr, 
Histoire  Miliiaire,  iv.  323,  324. 

1  VOL.  IX.  *%  U 
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chap,  one  hundred  thousand  by  the  same  cause  in  Saxony 

LXXI 

—in  1813.*     It  is  in  this  incessant  wasting  away, 

1813.  tke  neCe8sary  result  of  carrying  on  a  campaign  with 
such  enormous  multitudes  of  men,  without  any 
adequate  magazinea  or  support  of  a  lasting  kind, 
save  what  they  could  extract  from  the  suffering  po- 
pulation among  whom  they  were,  that  the  real  secret 
of  the  destruction  of  Napoleon's  power  is  to  be  found ; 
and  the  dreadful  typhus  fever,  which  in  the  dose  of 
the  campaign  swept  off  such  unheard-of  multitudes 
in  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  was  the  natural  r* 
suit  of  the  unexampled  privations  and  misery  to 
which  he  reduced  the  gallant  conscripts  who  crowded 
round  his  standards.  His  panegyrists,  both  on  this 
and  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  who  follow  the 
bulletins  in  ascribing  his  ruin  entirely  to  the  rigour 
of  the  Russian  winter,  would  do  well  to  explain  away 
the  fact  proved  by  the  records  of  the  War-office  at 
Paris,  that  the  "  morning  state"  at  Wiazma  on  the  3d 
November  1812,  four  day*  before  the  frost  began, 
exhibited  a  total  of  somewhat  above  fifty-five  thousand 
combatants  and  twelve  thousand  horses ;  the  poor 
remains  of  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers  and 
eighty  thousand  cavalry,  whom  Napoleon  had  led  in 
person  across  the  Niemen :  that  is,  he  had  lost  above 
two  hundred  and  forty   thousand  men  under  kit 

*  "  From  want  of  magazines,  Napoleon  suffered  to-die  of  famine*  in 
the  space  of  a  few  months,  three  hundred  thousand  men  in  Russia} 
and  a  hundred  thousand  in  Saxony.  The  soldiers,  obliged  to  separate 
in  search  of  subsistence,  in  great  part  never  rejoined  their  colour* :  all 
the  bonds  of  discipline  were  relaxed ;  the  troops  seized  every,  opportunity 
to  disband ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages*  exasperated  by  the  pillage 
which  went  on,  rose  up  and  massacred  the  marauders ;  and  in  fine,  in  the 
midst  of  these  disorders  the  armies  disappeared,  or  perished  from  misery, 
especially  when  the  war  was  prolonged  for  any  considerable  time  on  the 
same  theatre." — Rogniat, Chrf.de  G&tieA  Napoleon.  Ah  delaGwtntt 
457. 
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Strength  on  entering  Ruttia. 


immediate  command,  before  a  flake  of  snow  fell  * 
It  is  neither,  therefore,  in  the  rigour  of  the  elements, 

*  As  this  is  a  point  of  the  very  Ugliest  importance,  involving,  as  it 
does,  a  decisive  refutation  of  the  assertion  so  often  repeated,  that  it  was 
the  cold  of  Russia  which  destroyed  the  power  of  Napoleon,  the  fol- 
lowing details,  from  the  Morning  States  in  the  War-office  at  Paris,  are 
given  on  the  subject  :— 

Strancth  on  4th  Nov.  (3  days 
before  tha  cold  began.) 

Infantry.  Cavalry. 
Imperial  Guard,       41,094      6,279     16,322  II  14,000  2000 
1st  Corps,  Davooet,  68,627      3,424     11,417       13,000    459 
3d  do.  Ney,  35,755      3,587      8,039        6,000    231 

4th  do.  Eugene,  42,430  3,368  10,057  12,000  181 
5thdo.Poniatowski,32,150  4,152  9,438  3,500  324 
8th  do.  Vaodamme,  15,885  2,050  3,477  1,200  294 
1st  Corps,  Cavalry, 

Nansouty,  . 

2d  do.  Monbrun, 
3d  do.  Grouchy, 
4th  do. 
General  Staff,  Ber- 

tWer,        .  $,075 

Four  Corps  and  Staff 

united, 
Dismounted  Cavalry, 


6,279 

16,322 

3,424 

11,417 

3,587 

8,039 

3,368 

10,057 

4,152 

9,438 

2,050 

3,477 

12,077 

13,014 

10,436 

11,125 

9,676 

10,451 

7,994 

8,766 

906   1,748 


239,025  62,951 
62,951 


500 


1,500 


50,200  4,989 
4,989 


55,169 


12,000 


Grind  Total  of  Men 
and  Horses,        301,976  103,854 

Thus,  at  Wiazma  on  4th  November,  three  days  before  the  cold  com- 
menced, the  central  army,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Napoleon,  had 
been  reduced  from  302,000  to  55,000  r  and  its  horses  from  104,000  to 
12,000:  in  other  words,  it  had  lost  247,000  men  and  92,000  horses, 
before  m  flake  of  snow  fell;  and  there  was  only  left  of  that  immense 
host  for  the  frost  to  act  upon,  55,000  men  and  12,000  horses.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  progressive  decline  of  the  horses  belonging 
to  the  cavalry  before  the  cold  began  on  November  7. 

Hones  of  Cavalry. 

Crossed  the  Niemen  with  Napoleon,  85,000 

Remained  at  Witepsk,  •  .        60,000 

At  Borodino,  •  •  •        45,000 

At  Wiazma,  including  the  artillery  horses, 
remained  only,       .  .  .        12,000 

So  that  above  70*000  horses  of  the  cavalry  had  already  perished 
before  the  frost  set  in.— See  Etats  de  la  Guerre  de  1812,  given  in 
Capkmoub,  Histoire  de  V Empire  de  Napoleon,  he.  421,  422  j  and  Impe- 
rial Muster  Rolls,  in  Chamssat,  i.  App.  No.  ii. 
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ch  a  p.  nor  the  accidents  of  fortune,  that  we  are  to  seek  tbe 

LXXI 

—  real  causes  of  Napoleon's  overthrow :  but  in  the 

1813.  natural  consequences  of  his  system  of  conquest;  in 
the  oppressive  effects  of  the  execrable  maxim,  that 
war  should  maintain  war ;  and  in  the  impatience  of 
taxation  and  thirst  for  plunder,  in  tbe  rapacious  mili- 
tary republic  of  which  he  formed  the  head ;  which, 
by  throwing  the  armies  they  had  en  foot  upon  ex- 
ternal spoliation  for  their  support,  at  once  exposed 
them,  the  moment  the  career  of  conquest  was  check- 
ed, to  unheard-of  sufferings,  and  excited  unbounded 
exasperation  among  every  people  over  whom  their 
authority  prevailed. 

After  making  every  allowance,  however,  for  the 
Hi,  anac-  influence  of  these  causes,  which,  undoubtedly,  were 
~UD^aWe  mainly  instrumental  in  producing  and  accelerating 
the  overthrow  of  the  French  revolutionary  power; 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  some  military 
errors  which  he  committed  in  this  campaign,  which 
are  altogether  inexplicable.  The  destruction  of 
Vandamme's  corps,  which  was  the  beginning  of  hi* 
long  train  of  disasters,  was  clearly  owing  to  his  im- 
prudence in  first  ordering  him  to  march  on  Toeplitz, 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  a 
hundred  thousand,  and  then  neglecting  to  support 
him,  when  engaged  on  his  perilous  mission,  by  the 
Young  Guard  at  Pima.  His  plan  of  commencing  of- 
fensive operations  by  three  armies  at  the  same  time, 
diverging  from  a  centre  at  Dresden,  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  imprudent  and  hazardous ;  for  each  army 
was  weakened  the  further  it  'removed  from  the  cen- 
tral point ;  and  neither,  in  .case  of  disaster,  could 
afford  any  rapid  or  immediate  support  to  the  other. 
On  leaving  the  Saxon  capital,  he  deposited  his  reserve 
park  of  artillery  and  ammunition  in  Torgau,  sepa- 
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rated  himself  from  his  only  considerable  magazine  chap. 
on  the  Elbe,  in  Magdeburg,  and  left  thirty-five  thou-  LXXL 
sand  men,  who  might  have  cast  the  balance  in  his  181S- 
favour  in  the  approaching  decisive  contest,  to  stand 
a  siege  in  Dresden  with  seven  days'  provision  for  the 
men  and  three  for  the  horses.  At  Leipsic,  he  chose 
a  position  to  fight,  having  an  impassable  morass,  tra- 
versed only  by  a  single  chaussee,  in  his  rear,  thereby 
violating  what  he  himself  has  told  us  is  the  "  first 
requisite  for  a  field  of  battle,  to  have  no  defiles  in  its 
rear.*9  When  unable  to  conquer  on  the  first  day,  he 
still  clung  to  his  ground,  though  the  vast  increase  of 
the  allied  force  rendered  defeat  inevitable :  be  made 
no  preparation  whatever  for  retreat,  and  threw  no 
bridges  over  the  Elster,  though  his  engineers  could 
have  erected  twenty  in  a  single  night:  and  he  perilled 
his  crown  and  his  empire  in  a  conflict  with  greatly 
superior  forces  in  that  dangerous  situation,  when  a 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  his  veteran  soldiers 
were  cooped  up  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  the 
Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  to  be  the  trophy  of  the  con- 
queror in  case  of  defeat. 

Inexplicable  as  these  military  errors  must  always 
appear  in  so  sagacious  and  clear-sighted  a  general  as  n     ^ 
Napoleon,  they  are  yet,  if  minutely  considered,  no-  rally  ba- 
thing more  than  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  ofJJeJ"*,/*" 
his  system  of  war,  when  it  was.  once  thoroughly  un-1*  *arfap>' 
derstood,  and  opposed  with  a  vigour  commensurate 
to  the  attack.    He  has  himself  told  us,  that  on  many 
previous  occasions  he  had  been  in  equal  danger,  from 
which  he  had  nevertheless  extricated  himself  not  only 
with  credit  but  decisive  success ;  and  the  course  be 
pursued  on  these  occasions  had  been  just  as  perilous  as 
that  which,  in  1813,  proved  his  ruin.    In  the  marshes 
of  Areola  in  1796;  during  the  advance  to  Leoben  in 
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chap.   1797 ;  in  Moravia,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz,  in  1805 ;  in  Poland,  after  the  defeat  of  Eylau,  in 

1813.  1 807;  on  the  Danube,  after  the  catastrophe  of  Aspen, 
in  1 809 — he  was  in  equal,  if  not  greater  peril ;  and  he 
extricated  himself  from  the  difficulties  into  which 
his  imprudence  had  brought  htm,  only  by  a  happy 
audacity,  which  paralysed  or  divided  his  opponents 
when  they  had  the  means  of  destroying  him  abso- 
lutely within  their  grasp.  He  never  thought  of  re- 
treat ;  he  never  anticipated  defeat  where  he  was  in 
person  with  the  army — though  he  provided  often 
carefully  for  it  in  the  case  of  his  lieutenants — but, 
dashing  boldly  forward,  struck  at  the  centre  of  the 
enemy's  power,  without  any  thought  how,  in  case  of 
disaster,  he  was  to  maintain  his  own*  His  own 
words,  that  "  if  Alexander  had  looked  to  his  retreat 
at  Arbela,  or  Caesar  at  Pharsalia,  they  would  never 
have  conquered  the  world,"  reveal  the  ruling  princi- 
ple of  his  warfare,  and  explain  at  once  his  early 
triumphs  and  ultimate  disasters.  The  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  two  in  the  result  of  the  same  auda- 
cious system  of  warfare,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  superior  vigour  and  unanimity  with 
which  he  was  resisted  in  the  later,  to  what  he  had 
been  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  career.  It  was  the 
incomparable  energy  with  which  the  people  rose  in 
arms  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  the  concord 
which  prevailed  among  the  sovereigns,  the  perseve- 
rance with  which  they  carried  through  their  designs, 
and  the  disinterestedness  with  which  they  sacrificed 
all  separate  interests  to  the  general  objects  of  the 
alliance,  which  led  to  its  glorious  results*  And, 
without  diminishing  the  credit  due  to  all  in  this 
noble  career,  and  admitting  that  it  was  on  the  Rus- 
sian reserve  that  the  weight  of  the  contest  in  its  last 
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and  most  serious  stages  in  general  fell,  justice  must  chap. 
yet  admit  that  the  chief  glory  of  the  deliverance  of 


Germany  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Prussia ;  and  that,  but  18l3# 
for  the  incomparable  energy  with  which  her  people 
rose  against  its  oppressors,  and  which  filled  the  allied 
ranks  with  a  host  of  warriors,  beyond  all  precedent 
•great  for  the  amount  of  4ts  population,*  the  first 
onset  of  Napoleon  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  never 
could  have  been  resisted,  and  the  grand  alliance 
which  effected  the  deliverance  of  Europe  never 
formed. 

"  I  shall  not,"  says  Gibbon,  "  be  readily  accused 
of  fanaticism  ;  yet  I  must  admit  that  there  are  often  Memorabu 
strong  appearances  of  retribution  in  human  affairs/'L^reui- 
Had  he  lived  to  the  present  times,  and  witnessed  ^£th# 
the  extraordinary  confirmation  of  this  truth  which  revolution. 
the  revolutionary  contest  afforded,  his  innate  candour  j^^ 
would  probably  have  extorted  a  still  more  unquali- 
fied testimony  to  Supreme  superintendence  from  the 
great  sceptic  of  the  eighteenth  century.   On  the  1 6th 
October  1793,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Marie 
Antoinette  ascended  the  fatal  scaffold,  and  revolu- 
tionary crime  reached  its  highest  point  by  the  mur- 
der of  a  queen  and  a  woman,  the  noble  and  unoffend- 


•  Prussia,  after  its  partition  in  1807  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  possessed 
only  5,084,000  inhabitants.  In  1818,  she  had  200,000  men  in  arms, 
and  actually  in  the  field,  independent  of  the  landsturm,  or,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  one  for  every  twenty  -Jfoe  souk.  This  is  the  largest  proportion 
that  occurred  in  any  state  resting  on  its  own  resources  during  the  war ; 
for  although  Great  Britain  had  800,000  men  in  arms  out  of  a  population, 
not  at  that  period,  including  Ireland,  amounting  to  more  than  eighteen 
millions;  yet  of  these  only  500,000  were  regular  soldiers  and  sailor*,  the 
others  being  local  militia,  who  were  not  permanently  drawn  from  their 
occupations.  One  in  a  hundred  in  arms  is  the  largest  proportion  which 
any  country,  how  warlike  soever,  has  ever  been  able  to  keep  up  for 
any  length  of  time. —  Vide  Ante,  vi.  296;  and  Low>  Castlbeiaqh's 
Speech,  17 1&  Nov.  \&\S.    ParL  Deb. 


1813. 
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chap   ing  daughter  of  the  Caesars.     On  that  day  and  that 
hour  twenty  years — on  the  16th  October  1813 — the 
discbarge  of  three  guns  from  the  allied  headquarters 
announced  the  commencement  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
and  the  infliction  of  the  greatest  punishment  on  a 
nation  which  the  history  of  mankind  had  exhibited. 
On   the  19th  of  October  1805,  revolutionary  am- 
bition beheld  its  greatest  external  triumph  consum- 
mated by  the  surrender  of  Mack,  with  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  to  its  victorious  leader  on  the  heights  of 
Ulm ;  and  on  that  day  eight  years — on  the  19th 
October  1813 — the  final  blow  was  struck  for  Ger- 
many's deliverance  by  the  swords  of  the  fatherland: 
thirty  thousand  prisoners  lowered  their  colours  to 
the  victors  within  the  walls  of  Leipsic ;  and  the 
mighty  conqueror,  sad  and  dejected,  was  leading 
back  his  broken  and  defeated  host  to  the  Rhine. 
On  the  20th  October  1805,  Napoleon,  as  the  bril- 
liant array  of  Austrian  captives  defiled  before  him, 
said  to  those  around  him,  "  Gentlemen,  this  is  all 
well ;  but  I  must  have  greater  things  than  these— I 
want  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce."     On  the  very 
next  day  after  these  memorable  words  were  spoken, 
on  the  21st  October  1805,  the  united  navies  of  France 
and  Spain  were  destroyed  by  the  arm  of  Nelson ;  the 
maritime  war  was  finished  by  the  thunderbolt  of 
Trafalgar ;  and  "  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce"  had 
irrevocably  passed  over  to  his  enemies.     Whether 
these  marvellous  coincidences  were  the  result  of  ac- 
cident ;  of  that  accumulation  of  great  events  in  the 
years  of  the  Revolution,  which  rendered  almost  every 
day  prolific  of  historic  incident;  or  formed  part  of 
the  general   design  of  Providence  for   the  more 
striking  manifestation  of  its  judgments  upon  the 
world,  they  are  equally  worthy  of  attention.  What- 
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ever  may  be  thought  of  the  coincidence  of  days,  it  chap. 
was  no  accident  which  directed  the  march  of  events ; 


it  was  no  casual  combination  of  chances  which  led  1813# 
revolutionary  ambition  to  expiate  its  sins  on  the 
Saxon  plains;  which  let  fall  in  due  season  the  sharp- 
ened edge  of  German  retribution;  and  at  the  darkest 
period  of  the  contest,  sunk  the  fleets  of  infidelity  in 
the  deep,  and  righted  amidst  the  waves  the  (testified 
ark  of  Christian  civilization. 
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ments  of  the  Armies  under  Joseph— Advance  of  the  British  to  Bargee— Cesees- 
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saw  Failure  Wore  thai  place— -The  Anglo-Sicilian  Fore*  ia  moved  to  Alicante—  <JHAP. 
Sachet  abandons  Valencia,  and  retires  across  *he  Ebro— Whither  he  ia  followed  LXXII. 
Vj  the  allied  troops  under  Lord  William  Bentinck—  Hia  operationa  in  Catalonia — 
Stage  of  St  Sebastian— Deepens*  Aaaanlt  and  Bepulae  of  the  British— Arrival  of  *813. 
SooJt  at  Bayonne,  and  Preparation*  to  renew  the  Campaign— Relative  Position 
and  Numbera  of  the  contending  Armies  at  this  Period — Soult'a  Irruption  through 
the  Pyrenees— Great  success  in  the  Outset— The  British  halt  and  give  Battle  in 
front  of  PampelBBa— Arrival  of  Wellington,  and  first  Battle  of  Sauroren — Se- 
cond Battle  there,  and  Defeat  of  the  French — Their  Diaaatroua  Retreat  across 
the  Pyrenees — Results  7>f  the  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees— Renewal  of  the  8i*ge  of 
St  Sebestian— Preparations  for  a  second  Aaaanlt— Obstinate  Resistance  at  the 
Breach  The  place  is  Carried— Burning  and  Sack  of  the  Town— Siege  and  Ca- 
pitulation of  the  Castle — Soult  advances  meanwhile  to  raise  the  Siege— Is  De- 
feated at  San  Mareial  by  die  Spaniards— Views  of  Wellington  for  the  Campaign 
at  this  Period— Paaaage  of  the  Bidassoa,  and  Invasion  of  France — Obstinate 
Conflict  at  the  Great  Rhnnc — Position  and  Viewa  of  Soult  at  this  Period— Su- 
cfaet  refuses  to  co-operate  with  him— > Blockade  and  Fall  of  Parapeluna — Scan- 
dalous Violence  and  Intrigues  of  the  Democratic  Party  at  Cadiz — Wellington 
Resigns  the  Command  of  the  Spanish  Armiea,  and  ia  Reinstated  by  the  Cortes  on 
his  own  terms — Hia  gloomy  Views  of  the  Peninanlar  cause  at  this  Period — 
Battle  of  the  Nivellc,  and  Defeat  of  the  French  there — Soult'a  Position  on  the 
Hive  Excesses  of  the  Spanish  Troops,  which  cause  them  to  be  sent  back  into 
Spain— Passage  of  the  Nive  and  Battles  in  front  of  Bayonoe — Combat  of  the  10th 
—Desperate  Battle  on  the  11th,  under  Hill — Combat  of  the  12th,  and^ Final  De- 
feat of  the  French — Position  of  the  two  Armiea  at  this  Period— Reflections  on 
this  Campaign— Extraordinary  Rapidity  with  which  the  French  Power  in  the 
was  overthrown. 


The  strength  of  France,  put  forth  with  extraor- 
dinary and  unheard-of  vigour  at  the  commencement  singular 
of  the  Revolution,  subsequently  exhibited  the  languor  5^^,^ 
incident  to  a  weak  and  oppressive  democratic  govern- £i0urcet  rf 

•  •  i  -  France 

ment ;  was  again  drawn  out  with  unexampled  ability  during  the 
by  the  powerful  arm  of  Napoleon ;  and  finally  sunk  R*¥olntIOIK 
under  the  total  exhaustion  of  its  moral  energies  and 
physical  resources,  from  long  continued  warfare.  In 
the  year  1793,  twelve  hundred  thousand  burning 
democrats  ran  to  arms,  impelled  alike  by  political 
passion,  external  ambition,  and  internal  starvation ; 
and,  on  the  principle  of  making  war  maintain  war, 
proceeded  to  regenerate  by  revolutionizing  and 
plundering  all  mankind.  In  the  year  1799,  the 
vehemence  of  this  burst  had  exhausted  itself;  the 
annie*  of  the  Republic,  sunk  down  to  less  than 
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chap,   two  hundred  thousand  men,  were  no  longer  able  td 

L-  make  head  against  their  enemies ;  Italy,  Germany, 

i813#  Switzerland,  were  lost ;  and  on  the  Var,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Limmat,  its  generals  maintained  a  painful 
and  almost  hopeless  defensive  against  superior  forces. 
The  extraordinary  genius  of  Napoleon,  by  skilfully 
directing  the  whole  talent  and  energy  of  France  into 
the  military  profession,  again  brought  back  victory 
to  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  carried  the  im- 
perial standards  in  triumph  to  Cadiz,  Vienna,  and 
the  Kremlin.  But  there  is  a  limit  in  human  affairs 
to  the  strength  of  passion,  however  profoundly 
aroused,  or  the  energy  of  wickedness,  however  skil- 
fully directed.  The  period  had  now  arrived  when 
all  the  material  resources  of  the  Revolution  were  at 
at  once  to  fail,  all  its  energies  to  be  suddenly  ex- 
hausted :  when  its  external  finances,  deprived  of  the 
aid  of  foreign  plunder,  were  to  be  involved  in  inex- 
tricable embarrassment ;  and  its  domestic  resources, 
destitute  of  credit,  and  having  exhausted  every 
method  of  internal  spoliation,  were  to  become  totally 
unproductive:  when  the  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  communities  and  the  hospitals  of  the 
poor  was  to  be  unable  to  afford  any  relief  to  a 
yawning  exchequer ;  and  repeated  levies,  of  three 
hundred  thousand  conscripts  each,  were  to  fail  in 
making  any  sensible  addition  to  the  strength  of  its 
armies :  when  even  the  dreaded  prospect  of  foreign 
subjugation  was  to  be  unable  to  excite  any  general 
spirit  of  resistance  in  the  country ;  and  the  mighty 
conqueror,  instead  of  sweeping  over  Europe  at  the 
head  of  five  hundred  thousand  men,  was  to  be  reduced 
to  a  painful  defensive  with  fifty  thousand  on  the 
plains  of  Champagne. 

The  history  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  successive 
development  of  its  resources  during  the  ^ame  period 
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exhibit  a  remarkable   and  memorable  contrast  to   chap. 

LXXII. 

this  downward  progress.     In  the  first  instance,  the 


forces  which  the  British  empire  put  forth  were  sin-    18 
gularly  diminutive,  and  so  obviously  disproportioned  contrast 
to  the  contest  in  which  she  had  engaged,  as  to  excite  JJ^t^Jf 
at  this  time  unbounded  feelings  of  surprise.     The the  effort\ 

°  r  of  England 

revenue  raised  for  1793,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  affords 
including  the  loan,  was  under  twenty-five  millions  ;^^)^ 
the  land  forces  only  reached  forty-six  thousand  men 
in  Europe,  and  ten  thousand  in  India ;    the  sea, 
eighty-five  ships  of  the  line  in  commission.1     Such '  m'Cul 
was  the  impatience  of  taxation  in  a  popular,  and07Great 
ignorance  of  war  in  an  insular  and  commercial  com-?'^* 
munity ;  and  with  these  diminutive  forces,  aided  by*)*""'**"- 
a  disjointed  and  jealous  alliance,  its  rulers  seriously  ex-  app.  Table 
pected  to  arrest  the  torrent  of  revolutionary  ambition,^0'*" 
supported  by  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms.  Tables,  l 1. 
It  is  not  suprising  that  disaster,  long  continued  and 
general,  attended  such  an  attempt.     But  as   the 
contest  rolled  on,  England  warmed  in  the  fight; 
repeated  naval  triumphs  roused  the  latent  spirit  of 
glory  in  her  people ;  necessity  made  them  submit 
withouta  murmur  to  increased  expenditure;  and  mag- 
nanimous constancy,  amidst  continued  continental 
reverses,  still,  with  mournful  resolution, prolonged  the 
contest.   At  length  the  Spanish  war  gave  her  a  fitting 
field  for  military  exertion,  and  Wellington  taught 
her  rulers  the  principles  of  war,  her  people  the  path 
to  victory.     But  even  then,  when  her  land  and  sea 
forces  were  every  year  progressively  augmented, 
until  they  had  reached  a  height  unparalleled,  when 
taken  together,  in  any  former  age  or  country ;  when 
her  fleets  had  obtained  the  undisputed  dominion  of 
the  waves,  and  her  land  forces  carried  her  standards 
in  triumph  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  the  magni- 
tude of  her  resources,  the  justice  of  her  rule  the 
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chap,  industry  of  her  people,  enabled  her  to  carry  on  the 
now  gigantic  contest  without  any  recourse  to  revo- 


LOm  lutionary  spoliation,  or  any  infringement  either  on 
the  credit  of  the  state  or  the  provision  for  its  desti- 
tute inhabitants.  Instead  of  declining  as  the  contest 
advanced,  her  resources  were  found  to  multiply  in 
almost  a  miraculous  manner :  twenty  years  of  war- 
fare seemed  only  to  have  added  to  the  facility  with 
which  she  borrowed  boundless  sums,  and  the  regu- 
larity with  which  she  raised  an  unheard-of  revenue; 
while  they  tended  to  augment  the  fidelity  with 
which  she  had  performed  her  engagements  to  the 
public  creditors,  and  the  sacred  regard  which  she 
paid  to  the  sinking  fund,  the  sheet-anchor  of  future 
generations,  and  the  poor's  rate,  the  refuge  of  the 
present.  And  it  will  not  be  considered  by  subse- 
quent times  the  least  marvellous  circumstance  in 
that  age  of  wonders,  that  in  the  year  1813,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  war,  the  British  empire  raised, 
by  direct  taxation,  no  less  than  twenty— by  indirect, 
forty-eight  millions  sterling;  that  she  borrowed 
thirty-nine  millions  for  the  current  service  of  the 
year,  at  a  rate  of  less  than  five  and  a  half  per  cent, 
and  expended  a  hundred  and  seven  millions  on  the 
public  service ;  that  she  had  eight  hundred  thousand 
men  in  arms  in  Europe,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
in  Asia,  all  raised  entirely  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  ships  of  the  line  in 
her  service  ;  that  she  carried  on  war  successfully  in 
'See  Por.  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  sent  Wellington  into 
^Nation?  France  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  comba- 
ib2,  andii.  tants,  while  her  subsidies  to  foreign  powers  exceeded 
Ann.  Reg.  the  immense  sum  of  eleven  millions  sterling ;'  and 
Ind  Ported  that,  during  all  this  gigantic  expenditure,  she  pre- 
Pari.  served  inviolate  a  Sinking  Fund  of  above  fifteen 
millions  sterling,  and  assessed  herself  annually  to  the 
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amount  of  more  than  six  millions  sterling  for  the  chap. 

LXX1L 

support  of  the  poor. 


Surprizing  as  the  contrast  between  the  opposite    18i3# 
progress  of  France  and  England,  in  finances,   ex- Difference 
penditure,  and  national  resources,  during  the  samein  the  *~ 

T  ^  ^»  sources  of 

contest,  undoubtedly  is ;  and  memorable  as  is  the  proof  the  two 
it  affords  of  the  difference  between  the  ultimate  re*-00™ 
sources  of  a  revolutionary,  and  a  free  but  stable 
community ;  k  becomes  still  more  remarkable,  when 
the  difference  in  the  material  resources  with  which 
they  severally  commenced  the  contest,  is  taken  into 
consideration.    France,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  had  a  population,  of  somewhat  less  than 
twenty-eight  millions,  a  revenue  of  twenty-one  mil- 
lions sterling,  and  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions ;  and  Great  Britain,  including  Ireland,  had 
not  a  population  at  thesame  period  of  more  than  fifteen 
millions,  her  total  revenue  was  under  seventeen  mil- 
lions, and  her  debt  was  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  millions.    While,  therefore,  the  national 
burdens  of  the  two  countries  were  about  the  same, 
the  physical  and  pecuniary  resources  of  France  were 
greater,  the  former  by  nearly  a  hundred,  the  latter 
by  about  thirty  per  cent  than  those  of  the  British  em- 
pire. And  although,  without  doubt,  England  possess-* 
ed  vast  resources  from  her  immense  commerce  and 
her  great  colonial  possessions ;  yet  in  these  respects, 
too,  France  was  far  from  being  deficient   Her  navy 
at  that  period  numbered  eighty-two  ships  of  the  line, 
a  force  greater  than  that  which  now  bears  the  royal 
flag  of  England,  and  which  had  in  the  American  war. 
combated  on  equal  terms  with  the  British  fleet ;  her 
mercantile  vessels  were  very  considerable,  those  en- 
gaged in  the  West  India  trade  alone  being  above  six- 
teen hundred,  and  employing  twenty-seven  thousand 
sailors;  while  her  magnificent  colony  of  St  Domingo 
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chap,   alone  raised  a  greater  quantity  of  colonial  produce 
than  the  whole  British  West  India  islands,  and  took 


1813.    Qff  manufactures  to  the  extent  of  ten  millions  sterling 
1  Ante  T-  7-  yearly  from  the  parent  state.1  * 

"  When  a  native  of  Louisiana,"  says  Montesquieu, 
Causa  of  «  wishes  to  obtain  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  he  lays  the  axe  to 
ordinary  its  root— Behold  the  emblem  of  despotism."  It  is 
difference.   jn  ^jg  g^j^JQg  remark  that  the  explanation  is  to  be 

found  of  the  extraordinary  difference  between  the 
progress  in  the  national  resources,  during  the  contest, 
in  two  states  which  began  with  advantages  prepon- 
derating in  favour  of  the  one  which  was  ultimately 
exhausted  in  the  strife.     Democratic  despotism,  the 
most  severe  and  wasting  of  all  the  scourges  which 
the  justice  or  mercy  of  Heaven  lets  loose  upon  guilty 
man,  had  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  French  internal 
prosperity,  and  forced  her  people,  by  absolute  neces- 
sity, into  the  career  of  foreign  conquest,  even  before 
the  war  commenced  with  the  British  empire.    Spoli- 
ation had  extinguished  capital ;   the  assignats  had 
annihilated  credit,  confiscation  ruined   landed  pro- 
perty, general  distress  destroyed  industrial  wealth. 
Judging  from  past  experience,  the  British  govern* 
ment  not  unnaturally  imagined,  that  a  nation  in  such 
a  state  of  general  insolvency  would  have  been  unable 
to  maintain  the  contest  for  any  considerable  time ; 
and  this,  doubtless,  would  have  been  the  case,  if  it 
had  depended  on  its  own  resources  alone  for  the 
means  of  carrying  it  on.     But  they  did  not  antici- 
pate, what  experience  so  soon  and  fearfully  demon- 
strated, the  energy  and  almost  demoniac  strength 

•  It  produced  no  less  than  L.  18,400,000  worth  of  sugar  and  ocher 
produce,  including  the  Spanish  portion :  the  whole  British  isbndi  «t 
this  time  do  not  produce  so  much. — In  1832,  prior  to  the  late  disastrous 
changes  in  these  islands,  the  value  of  their  annual  produce  was  about 
L.22,000,000;  now  it  is  reduced  to  less  than  L.  17,000,000—  Ante, 
t.  7 ;  and  Porte*'*  Pari.  Tabh*>  i.  64. 
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which  a  nation,  possessing  a  numerous  and  warlike   chap. 

population,  can  in  such  desperate  circumstances  ac- - 

quire,  by  throwing  itself  in  desolating  hordes  upon  1813\ 
the  resources  of  its  enemies,  after  its  own  have  been 
destroyed.  It  was  this  withering  grasp  which  the 
French  Revolution  laid  first  upon  the  whole  property 
of  its  own  people,  and  then  upon  that  of  its  oppo- 
nents, which  constituted,  from  first  to  last,  the  real 
secret  of  its  success ;  and  the  energy  which  it  so  long 
developed  was  no  other  than  the  passions  of  sin, 
turned  into  this  new  and  alluring  channel.  But 
despotic  spoliation,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  is 
still  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  which 
bears  the  fruits  of  industry ;  and  no  different  result 
can  be  expected,  in  the  long  run,  from  the  one  than 
the  other.  The  exhaustion  of  the  French  empire, 
in  1814,  when  it  had  drained  away  the  resources 
and  exasperated  the  hearts  of  all  Europe,  was  as 
complete  as  that  of  the  Republic  of  France  had 
been  in  1795,  when  it  had  effected  the  destruction  of 
property  of  every  description  within  its  own  bounds. 
Whereas  in  England,  where  property  during  the 
whole  strife  was  religiously  respected,  and  the  hand 
of  the  spoiler  was  withheld  alike  from  the  mite  of  the 
widow  and  the  palace  of  the  peer,  the  resources 
provided  for  the  strife,  though  infinitely  less  consider- 
able in  the  outset,  were  far  more  durable  in  the  end ; 
and,  instead  of  declining  and  withering  up  as  the 
contest  rolled  on,  daily  became  greater  and  greater 
with  the  growth  of  the  protected  industry  of  her 
people;  until  they  acquired  a  decisive  preponderance 
over  the  gains  of  violence,  and  arrayed  Europe  in 
dense  and  burning  hattalions,  to  assert  the  triumph 
of  the  rule  of  justice  over  that  of  iniquity. 

The  dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  Moscow  cam- 

vol.  ix.  2  x 
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chap,  paign,  'the  animating  prospect  which  the  resume- 
lxxii.   tjon  o£  Qermany  afforded,  the  glorious  successes 


1818.    which  the  campaign  of  Salamanca  had  achieved! 
6en«rd     totally  extinguished  the  division  of  opinion  and  voice 
STg^   of  faction  in  Great  Britain;  and  all  parties,  though 
Britain  aa    from  different  motives,  concurred  in  advocating  the 
aeeution^  necessity  of  prosecuting  the  war  with  the  utmost 
** w"'     vigour.     The  Whigs  saw  in  such  a  system  the  fair- 
est and  now  the  only  prospect  of  attaining  the  ob- 
ject which  they  had  uniformly  desired — the  general 
pacification  of  the  world;  while  the  Tories  sup- 
ported it  from  a  conviction  that  one  vigorous  effort 
would  now  put  a  period  to  the  sacrifices  of  the 
nation,  and  give  a  durable  ascendency  to  the  con- 
servative principles  for  which  they  had  so  long  and 
strenuously  contended.     Thus  both  parties,  though 
with  different  objects,  now  combined  in  recommend- 
ing the  utmost  vigour  in  the  prosecution  of  hostili- 
ties ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  and  perhaps  un- 
precedented in  British  history,  the  chief  complaint 
made  against  Government  by  the  leaders  of  the  po- 
pular party  was,  that  they  had  yielded  too  much  to 
the  advice  which  they  themselves  had  so  long  and 
•  Ann.  Reg.el°<lueiltty  tendered,  and  had  not  prosecuted  the  war 
iea3, 98.  wjth  the  vigour  which  the  favourable  circumstances 
which  had  occurred  so  imperatively  required.1 
On  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  contended 
Argument  by  Marquis  Wellesley  and  Earl  Grey,  "  What  se- 
£riti<m  P"  cret  cause  anridst  the  splendid  scene  which  has  been 
against  the  exhibited  in  the  Peninsula,  what  malign  cause  amidst 
thT  Spanish  the   rejoicings  and  acclamations  of   triumph,  has 
counteracted  the  brilliant  successes  of  our  arms,  and 
has  converted  the  glad  feelings  of  a  just  exultation 
into  the  bitterness  of  regret  and  disappointment? 
With. an  army  in  discipline  and  spirit  superior  to 


war. 
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any  that  had  ever  before  been  assembled ;  uniting  in   chap. 
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itself  qualities  so  various  as  to  have  never  entered '- 

into  the  assemblage  of  any  other  species  of  force ; 
with  a  general  pronounced  by  the  whole  world  to 
be  unsurpassed  in  ancient  or  modern  times-— the  pride 
of  his  country,  the  hope  and  refuge  of  Europe ;  with 
a  cause  in  which  justice  vied  with  policy,  combining 
all  that  was  ardent  in  the  one  motive,  with  all  that 
was  sober  in  the  other ;  with  the  admiration  of  the 
world  excited  by  our  achievements:— how  is  it  that 
they  have  terminated  only  in  disappointment ;  that 
a  system  of  advance  has  suddenly  and  inevitably 
been  converted  into  a  system  of  retreat ;  and  that 
the  great  conqueror  who  chased  the  French  armies 
from  the  plains  of  Salamanca  has  been  pursued  in 
his  turn  over  those  very  plains,  the  scene  of  his 
triumph  and  his  glory,  to  take  refuge  in  the  very 
positions  which  he  held  before  the  campaign  com- 
menced ? 

"  The  advantages  of  our  situation  in  the  Peninsula, 
during  the  last  campaign,  were  very  great,  and 
totally  different  from  what  they  had  been  at  any 
previous  period.  The  reduction  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  Badajoz,  weakened  in  a  great  degree  the  enemy's 
frontier  lines ;  and  this  advantage  was  accompanied 
by  a  most  extraordinary  and  unlooked-for  failure  in 
the  means,  and  relaxation  of  the  exertions,  of  the 
French  in  the  Peninsula.  The  efforts  of  the  French 
army  were  deprived  of  the  unity  of  counsel,  of 
design,  and  of  action ;  distraction  reigned  among  the 
generals  ;  the  exertions  of  their  armies  were  wholly 
different  from  those  which  we  have  witnessed  when 
the  soul  which  inspired  them  was  present,  infusing 
its  own  vigour  into  every  operation.  The  central 
government  in  Madrid  was  miserable  beyond  de- 
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chap,  scription;  without  power  to  enforce  obedience,  with* 
'  out  talents  to  create  respect,  or  authority  to  secure 


181S*    compliance,  it  was  at  the  mercy  of  rival  and 

pendent  generals ;  each  solicitous  only  for  his  own 
fame  or  aggrandizement,  and  little  disposed  to  second 
each  other  in  any  operations  for  the  public  good. 
Here,  then,  was  a  most  astonishing  combination  of 
favourable  circumstances ;  and  yet  we  have  derived 
no  greater  benefit  from  them  than  we  did  from  pie* 
vious  campaigns,  when  every  thing  was  of  the  most 
adverse  character. 

*'  To  take  advantage  of  these  favourable  contin- 
gencies, we  should  clearly  have  augmented  oar  force 
in  Spain  to  such  an  amount  as  would  have  enabled 
its  general  at  once  to  have  in  the  field  a  force  ade- 
quate to  check  the  main  body  of  the  French  army, 
and  another  to  carry  on  active  operations.    Unless 
you  did  so,  you  necessarily  exposed  your  cause  to 
disaster ;  because  the  enemy,  by  relinquishing  minor 
objects,  and  concentrating  his  forces  against  yonr 
one  considerable  army,  could  easily,  being  superior 
on  the  whole,  be  enabled  in  the  end  to  overwhelm 
and  crush  it.     Hill  never  had  a  force  of  more  than 
five  thousand  British,  and  twelve  thousand  Ports- 
,  guese  and  Spaniards ;  yet,,  with  this  handful  of  men, 
he  kept  in  check  all  the  disposable  forces  of  Soult  in 
Estreraadura — a  clear  proof  of  the  vast  benefit  which 
would  have  arisen  to  the  allied  cause  if  an  adequate 
force  of  perhaps  double  or  triple  the  amount  hid 
been  similarly  employed.    Now,  what  period  could 
have  been  desired  so  suitable  for  making  such  an 
effort,  as  that  when  the  central  government  at  Madrid 
was    imbecile  and  nugatory,  the  French  .armies 
separated  and  disunited,  Napoleon  thoroughly  en- 
grossed with  his  ail-absorbing  expedition  to  Rubs* 
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and  the  British  army  in  possession  of  a  central  posi-  chap. 
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tkro  on  the  flank  of  the  theatre  of  war,  which  at  once 


menaced  hostility  and  defied  attack  ?  1813a 

.  "  The  successes  which  have  been  gained  through- 
out the  whole  campaign — and  they  have  been  not  only 
brilliant,  but  in  some  degree  lasting — were  entirely 
owing  to  the  skill  of  the  general  and  the  valour  of 
his  troops,  and  in  no  degree  to  the  arrangement  or 
combination  at  home  on  the  part  of  those  who  bad 
the  direction  of  military  affairs.  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  Badajoz  were  both  carried  with  means  scanda- 
lously inadequate,  by  intrepid  daring  on  the  part  of 
the  general,  and  the  shedding  of  torrents  of  English 
blood.  After  the  reduction  of  the  last  of  these 
fortresses,  what  was  the  policy  which  obviously 
was  suggested  to  the  British  general  ?  Evidently 
to  have  pursued  his  advantages  in  the  south,  attacked 
Soult  in  Andalusia,  destroyed  his  great  military 
establishments  in  that  province,  and  again  brought 
Spain  into  active  hostility,  by  rescuing  from  the  grasp 
of  the  enemy  its  richest  and  most  important  provinces. 
He  was  prevented  from  doing  this,  to  which  interest 
and  inclination  equally  pointed,  by  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  the  north  to  check  the  incursion  of  Mar- 
fflont  into  Beira,  and  by  the  notoriously  unprovided 
state  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  to  withstand  a 
siege.  With  whom  did  the  blame  of  not  providing  ade- 
quate means  for  the  protection  of  the  north,  when 
the  career  of  victory  was  pursued  in  the  south,  rest  ? 
Evidently,  with  the  Government  at  home,  which  both 
neglected  to  send  out  the  requisite  supplies,  and 
never  maintained  the  British  force  in  the  field. at 
more  than  half  the  amount  which  their  ample 
resources,  both  military  and  pecuniary,  would  have 
afforded. 


1813. 
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chap.       «  When  the  invasion  of  Leon  was  commenced  iff 
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►July,  and  the  whole  disposable  British  force  was 
periled  on  a  single  throw,  the  defects  in  the  combina- 
tions, and  languor  in  the  support  of  Government, 
were  still  more  conspicuous.     That  irruption,  at- 
tempted by  forty-five  thousand  men  into  a  country 
occupied  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  could 
be  based  only  on  the  prospect  of  powerful  coopera- 
tion in  other  quarters.     Was  any  such  afforded? 
Murray's  descent  on  the  eastern  coast,  with  the 
Anglo-Sicilian  expedition,  was  mainly  relied  on ;  but 
did  it  arrive  in  time  to  take  any  part  of  the  pressure 
off  Wellington  ?     So  far  from  it,  though  the  whole 
arrangements  for  the  sailing  of  the  expedition  were 
concluded  as  early  as  March,  yet  on  the  15th  July 
he  had  heard  nothing  of  its  movements ;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  begin  a  systematic  retreat — in  the  course 
of  which  he  gained,  indeed,  by  his  own  skill,  a  most 
splendid  victory, — but  which,  leading,  as  it  did,  to  8 
concentration  of  the  enemy's  troops  from  all  parts  of 
the  Peninsula,  involved  him  in  fresh  difficulties, 
where  the  incapacity  of  Ministers  was  if  possible  still 
more  conspicuous.     No  sufficient  efforts  were  made 
to    provide  the  general  with   specie,   and  all  his 
operations  were  cramped  by  the  want  of  that  neces- 
sary sinew  of  war.     No  adequate  train  of  artilleiy 
was  provided  for  the  siege  of  Burgos ;  no  means  of 
resisting  the  concentration  of  troops  from  all  parts 
of  the  Peninsula  were  afforded  to  him ;  and  he  was 
ultimately  compelled,  after  the  most  glorious  efforts, 
to  relinquish  all  his  conquests,  except  the  two  for- 
tresses first  gained,  and  again  to  take  refuge  within 
the  Portuguese  frontier. 

-   u  So  nicely  balanced  were  the  forces  of  the  con- 
tending parties  during  this  memorable  campaign* 
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additional  infantry  and  three  thousand  cavalry  would 


not  have  ensured  decisive  success.  Now,  was  such  1818* 
a  force  at  the  disposal  of  Government,  in  addition  to 
those  which  were  actually  on  service  in  the  Penin- 
sula ?  The  details  of  the  war-office  leave  no  room  for 
donbt  on  this  head.  During  the  whole  of  last  year 
there  were,  exclusive  of  veteran  and  garrison  corps, 
forty.five  battalions  of  regular  infantry,  and  sixteen 
regiments  of  cavalry,  presenting  a  total  of  fifty-three 
thousand  men ;  besides  seventy-seven  thousand  regu- 
lar militia,  two  hundred  thousand  local  militia,  and 
sixty-eight  thousand  yeomanry  cavalry.  Can  any 
one  doubt  that,  out  of  this  immense  force,  lying  dor- 
mant as  it  were  within  the  British  islands,  at  least 
twenty-five  thousand  might  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  Peninsula?  And  yet  the  whole  number  sent 
was  only  twenty-one  thousand,  of  whom  more  than 
one  half  were  drafts  and  recruits,  leaving  only  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five  actually  sent 
out  of  fresh  regiments.  Why  was  not  this  number 
doubled — why  was  it  not  trebled  ?  Were  we  look- 
ing for  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  when 
Napoleon  was  absent  with  half  his  military  force  in 
Russia  ?  Did  we  wait  for  more  glorious  co-opera- 
tions than  was  afforded  us  during  the  Moscow  cam- 
paign? And  what  would  have  been  the  effect  in 
France  if,  when  the  shattered  remains  of  the  grand 
army  were  arriving  on  the  Elbe,  Wellington,  with 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  flushed  with  victory, » Pari.  Deb. 
had  been  thundering  across  the  Pyrenees?"1  "?#    ' 

To  these  able  arguments  it  was  replied  by  Lord 
Bathurst,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Lord  Liverpool : — RePiy  <m 
"The  confident  tone  assumed  by  the  noble  Marquis o^L* 
fiiight  induce  the  suspicion  that  his  brother,  the™"** 
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chap,  illustrious  Wellington,  shares  his  opinions,  and 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  support  which  he  received 
from  Government  during  the  campaign.  But  the 
fact  is  otherwise,  and  he  has  voluntarily  written 
to  them  expressing  his  entire  satisfaction  with  their 
conduct  in  this  particular.  The  objections  made  are 
mainly  founded  upon  this :  that  we  have  not  in  (he 
Peninsular  contest  employed  our  whole  disposable 
force ;  that  it  might  have  been  materially  augmented 
without  detriment  to  the. home  service;  but  it  was 
not  the  policy  of  this  country,  it  was  not  in  itself 
expedient,  to  employ  its  whole  force  upon  any  one 
foreign  service,  how  important  soever;  but  rather 
to  retain  a  considerable  reserve  at  all  times  ready  in 
the  citadel  of  our  strength,  to  send  to  any  quarter 
where  it  may  appear  capable  of  being  directed  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  No  one  will  dispute  the  im- 
portance of  the  Peninsular  contest ;  but  can  it  be 
seriously  maintained  that  it  is  in  that  quarter  alone 
that  the  dawning  of  European  freedom  is  to  be 
looked  for?  Is  Russia  nothing?  Is  Prussia  nothing? 
And,  with  the  profound  hatred  which  French  domi- 
nation has  excited  in  the  north  of  Germany,  is  it 
expedient  to  put  ourselves  in  a  situation  to  be  unable 
to  render  any  assistance  to  insurrectionary  move- 
ments in  Hanover,  Holland,  or  the  north  of  Ger- 
many ;  countries  still  nearer  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
power,  and  abounding  with  a  more  efficient  warlike 
population  than  either  Spain  or  Portugal  ? 

"  When  it  is  stated,  too,  that  the  campaign  termi- 
nated with  the  British  armies  in  the  same  quarters 
which  they  held  at  its  commencement ;  this*  though 
geographically  true,  is  in  a  military  and  political 
point  utterly  erroneous.  Was  the  reduction  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  the  capture  of  the 
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whole  heavy  artillery  of  the  armies  of  Portugal  and  chap. 

LXXII. 

of  the  centre,  at  the  former  of  these  fortresses  and  • 
the  Retiro,  nothing?  Is  it  no  small  matter  to  have 
shaken  loose  the  spoiler's  grasp  over  the  whole  of 
Spain  ?  to  have  compelled  the  evacuation  of  Anda- 
lusia and  Granada,  taken  twenty  thousand  prisoners, 
and  destroyed  the  great  warlike  establishments  at 
Seville  and  before  Cadiz,  stored,  as  they  were,  with 
above  a  thousand  pieces  of  cannon  ?  If  the  expedi- 
tion of  Soult  to  the  south  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  con- 
trary as  it  was  to  all  military  principle,  while  the 
English  power  in  Portugal  remained  unsubdued, 
was  suggested  entirely  by  the  desire  to  open  up  new 
and  hitherto  untouched  fields  of  plunder ;  the  loss  of 
these  provinces,  the  throwing  back  the  enemy  for 
his  whole  support  on  the  central  provinces  of  Spain, 
the  wasted  scene  of  his  former  devastation,  was  a 
proportional  disadvantage  to  his  cause,  a  proportional 
benefit  to  the  allied  operations.  How  many  cam- 
paigns in  English  history  will  bear  a  comparison, 
not  merely  in  brilliant  actions,  but  in  solid  and 
durable  results,  with  that  of  Salamanca  ?  And  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  the  least  proof  of  its  vast  moral  influ- 
ence, that  it  has  wrought  an  entire  change  in  the 
views  of  the  gentlemen  opposite ;  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  war,  made  the  burden  of 
their  complaint,  not,  as  heretofore,  that  too  much, 
but  that  too  little  has  been  done  by  British  co-opera- 
tion for  the  deliverance  of  Europe. 
•  "  The  expected  co-operation  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck  from  Sicily,  certainly,  did  not  arrive  at  the 
time  that  was  calculated  upon  ;  but  the  fault  there 
lay  not  with  Government,  but  in  circumstances  which 
prevented  that  officer  from  exercising  in  due  time 
the  discretion  with  which  he  was  timeously  in  vested, 
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chap,  as  to  appearing  with  a  powerful  British  force  on  the 
east  of  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  July.    The  failure 
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of  the  attack  on  Burgos,  however  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, was  neither  to  be  ascribed  to  negligence  on  the 
part  of  Government  in  forwarding  the  necessary 
stores,  nor  to  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Wellington  in  the  preparations  for  its  reduction, 
but  to  the  accidental  circumstance  of  its  having  been, 
unknown  to  the  English  general,  strengthened  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  impregnable  with  the 
means  which  he  deemed  amply  sufficient  for  its 
capture.  He  never  asked  for  a  battering  train, 
because  he  never  thought  it  would  be  required ;  if 
he  had  done  so,  he  could  at  once  have  got  any  amount 
of  heavy  guns  he  required  from  the  ships  of  war  at 
Santander.  Even  as  it  was,  the  fort  would  have  been 
taken  but  for  the  accidental  death  of  the  officer  who 
headed  the  assault  on  the  22d  September,  and  the 
still  more  unfortunate  circumstance  of  his  having 
had  upon  his  person  a  plan  of  the  siege,  so  that  the 
whole  designs  of  the  British  engineers  became  known 
to  the  enemy.  The  complaints  made  of  the  wa  d  of 
specie  at  Lord  Wellington's  headquarters  are  suf- 
ficiently answered  by  the  fact,  that  such  was  the  stats 
of  the  exchanges  from  the  extraordinary  demand  for 
specie  on  the  Continent,  that  we  lost  twenty-four  per 
cent  upon  all  remittances  to  the  Peninsula,  which, 
upon  the  L.  15,000,000  which  the  campaign  actually 
cost,  occasioned  a  further  loss  of  L.S,000,000«  But 
the  effect  of  the  last  campaign  is  yet  to  be  judged  of; 
it  is  not  in  a  single  season  that  the  French  power  in 
the  Peninsula,  the  growth  of  five  years'  conquest,  is  to 
be  uprooted.  The  blow  delivered  at  Salamanca 
1  Piti.  Deb.  loosened  their  power  over  the  whole  realm :  one  is,  per- 
74, 67.'    haps,  not  far  distant  which  may  totally  overthrow  it01 
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Upon  a  division,  Marquis  Wellesley's  motion  for  a   chap. 
committee  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war, 


was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  76 — the  numbers,  f 
including  proxies,  being  115  to  39.1  es. 

One  good  effect  resulted  from  the  able  exposition 
made  by  Marquis  Wellesley  on  this  occasion,  of  the  Meant 
benefits  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the ukenfor 

°  *  recruiting 

conducting  of  the  war  in  Spain  on  a  more  extended  the  arm7. 
scale,  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  great  nation 
which  was  engaged  in  the  strife;  viz.  thatGovernment 
were  induced  to  make  the  utmost  efforts,  both  to 
augment  the  numbers  and  efficiency  of  the  regular 
army  at  borne,  and  to  increase  the  reinforcements 
that  were  forwarded  to  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula. 
For  several  years  past,  the  system,  had  been  adopted 
of  providing  for  the  increase  of  the  regular  army, 
by  permitting  the  privates  of  the  militia  to  volunteer 
into  the  line,  and  offering  them  large  bounties, 
amounting  sometimes  to  twelve  and  fourteen  guineas, 
to  do  so.  By  this  means,  the  objectionable  measure 
of  a  direct  conscription  was  avoided,  and  recruits 
Were  obtained  for  the  army  of  a  better  description 
tban  could  otherwise  be  obtained  by  voluntary  en- 
listment, and  possessing  the  great  advantage  of  being 
already  thoroughly  drilled  and  exercised.  So  effica- 
cious was  this  system,  that,  joined  to  the  warlike 
enthusiasm  produced  by  the  victories  in  the  Penin- 
sula, it  produced  during  this  year  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  for  thcf  army ;  a  force  which  more  tban 
compensated  the  waste  of  the  Spanish  war,  great  as  it 
was,  and  which  was  nearly  double  of  the  amount*  ?arKDeb- 
obtained  by  private  enlistment,  which  had  never  876. 
reached  fourteen  thousand.1 

The  military  force  maintained  during  this  year  by 
Great  Britain,  independent  of  the  force  in  India,  was 
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chap,  immense;  and,  coupled  with  the  vast  navy  which  it 
'  was  necessary  to  keep  for  the  maritime  war,  in  which 


181 3-  America  had  now  appeared  as  a  principal  enemy, 
Tut  n»ii-  presented  perhaps  the  greatest  aggregate  of  warlike 
dujuy™  strength  ever  put  forth  by  any  single  nation  since 
by  Qrmt    the  beginning  of  the  world.     The  land  forces  pre- 

Britain  do- 

ring  this     sented  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
yw*        sand  regular  troops,  having  increased  twelve  thou- 
sand even  after  all  the  losses  of  the  year  1812, 
besides  twenty-eight  thousand  British   soldiers  in 
India,  and  ninety-three  thousand  militia  in  the  British 
islands,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  army  of  the 
line,  and  thirty.two  thousand  foreign  corps  in  the 
British  service.    The  sepoy  force  in  India  numbered 
no  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  presenting 
a  total  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  sol- 
diers in  arms,  all  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and 
exclusively  devoted  to  that  as  a  profession.    In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  local-militia,  similar  to  the  Prus- 
sian landwehr,  in  the  British  islands,  amounted  to 
i  Mrtfo*,  no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand ;  and  the  yeo- 
h^^io  manry  cavalry,  or  landwehr  horse,  were  sixty-eight 
Army  E*i- thousand !  exhibiting  a  total  of  nine  hundred  and 
"8i£  Pari,  forty-nine  thousand  men  in  arms,  of  which  seven 
d*.  xxi*.  hundred'  and  forty-nine  thousand  were  drawn  from 
the  population  of  the  British  islands.1  * 

Immense  as  these  forces  are,  the  marvel  that  they 
Grmt »-    shouldhavereachedsuchanamount  is  much  ii 


tfarriru    when  the  magnitude  of  the  naval  establishment  kept 

force  at  that  up  in  the  same  year  is  considered,  and  the  limited 

p°  physical  resources  of  the  country  which,  at  the  close 

of  a  twenty  years*  war,  made  such  prodigious  efforts. 

The  British  navy,  at  the  commencement  of  1813 — 

and  it  was  kept  up  at  the  same  level  during  the 

•  Note  A.  App.  Ch.  LXXIL 
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whole  year — amounted  to  two  hundred  and  forty-four  chap. 
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ships  of  the  line,  of  which  one  hundred  and  two  were 
in  commission,  and  two  hundred  and  nineteen  frigates* 
besides  smaller  vessels :  making  in  all,  one  thousand 
and  nine  ships  in  the  service  of  England,  of  which  six 
hundred  and  thirteen  were  in  commission,  and  bore  the 
royal  flag !  This  immense  force  was  manned  by  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  seamen,  and  eighteen  thou- 
sand marines  :  making  a  total,  with  the  land  forces,  of 

ELEVEN  HUNDRED  AND  SEVEN  THOUSAND  MEN  IN 

arms,  all  raised  by  voluntary  enrolment,  of  whom 
above  nine  hundred  thousand  were  drawn  from  the 
population  of  the  British  islands !  When  it  is  recol- 
lected that  this  immense  force  was  raised  in  an  em- 
pire in  Europe,  not  at  that  period  numbering  above 
eighteen  millions  of  souls  over  its  whole  extent,*—, 
that  is,  considerably  under  half  the  population  of  the 
French  empire,  which  had  a  population  of  forty-two 
millions  to  work  upon  for  its  army  of  nine  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  hardly  any  naval  force  afloat  to ,  JllBM*a 
support ;  it  must  be  admitted,  that  history  has  not  *?*Td  H,rt- 
preserved  so  memorable  an  instance  of  patriotic  ex-  T»bu  & 

ertion.1 
But  these  efforts  drew  after  them  a  proportional 

expenditure,  and  never  at  any  former  period  had  prodipoo. 

the  annual  charges  of  government  in  the  British  om-^^ditar# 

pire  been  so  considerable.     The  army  alone,  cost 

L.19,000,000 ;  its  extraordinaries  L.9,000,000  more : 

the  navy  L.  20,000,000  ;  the  ordnance  L.3,000,000; 

and  so  lavish  had  the  expenditure  become,  under  the 

*  Population  of  Great  Britain  in  1811,        .  .         12,552,044 

Ireland  probably,         .         •  .  5,000,000 

Increase  to  1813,       ...  •  500,000 


18,052,044 
—Pari.  Deb.  xxi.  286.     Census  Paper*. 
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chap,   excitement  and  necessities  of  ■  the  war,  that  the  un- 
'  provided  expenditure  of  the  year  preceding,  amounted 


1B13-  to  no  less  than  L.4,66^,000.  But  these  charges, 
great  and  unprecedented  as  they  were,  constituted  bat 
a  part  of  the  expenses  of  Great  Britain  during 
this  memorable  year.  The  war  in  Germany  at  the 
same  time  was  sustained  by  her  liberality ;  and  the 
vast  hosts  which  stemmed  the  torrent  of  conquest  on 
the  Elbe,  and  rolled  it  back  at  Leipsic,  were  armed, 
clothed,  and  arrayed  by  the  munificence  of  the  British 
government,  and  the  resources  of  the  British  people 
Portugal  received  a  loan  of  tVo  millions  sterling; 
Sicily  four  hundred  thousand  ;  Spain  in  money  and 
stores,  two  millions  ;  Sweden  a  million ;  Russia  and 
Prussia  three  millions  ;  Austria  one  million ;  besides 
warlike  stores  sent  to  Germany,  to  the  amount  of 
two  millions  more.  The  war  on  the  Continent,  du- 
ring this  year,  cost  in  all,  in  subsidies  or  furnishings 
to  foreign  powers,  ten  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  of  which  Germany  alone  received 
above  six  millions ;  and  yet  so  little  was  Great  Britain 
1  Lord  cm.  exhausted  by  these  immense  exertions,  that  she  was 
^^"^  able  at  the  same  time  to  advance  a  loan  of  twomil- 
17,  i8i3.  ii0ns  sterling  to  the  East  India  Company.    The  total 

Pari    Deb 

xxrii.  132,  expenditure  of  the  year,  including  Ireland,  and  reck- 
in^  forP"  on^ug  the  current  vote  of  credit,  reached  the  amaa* 
i8i3.  ibid,  fag  and  unprecedented  amount  of  one  hundked 

xxvi  577 

AND  EIGHTEEN  MILLIONS.1  * 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  how  supplies  so  prodi. 
ReTenne  gious,  could  by  possibility  be  obtained  during  the 
low  eon-  currenc7  °f  a  single  year,  especially  as  the  manufac- 
tracted  dur- turing  industry  of  the  country  had  for  above  two 
id  ayear,year8  keen  most .  seriously  obstructed,  and  most 
grievous  distress  induced  in  many  districts  by  the 

*  See  App.  B.  Chap,  lxxlr. 
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cessation  of  all  mercantile  connexion  with  America :   chap. 
first^rom  the  Non-Intercourse  Act,  and  next,  from  the 
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open  hostility  of  the  United  States.  As  the  sum  raised 
by  taxation  within   the  year,  amounted  in  all  to 
L.68,800,000,  a  very  large  loan  became  necessary;  and 
such  were  the  demands  upon  the  exchequer,  that  after 
the  sum  had  been  borrowed  which  appeared  adequate 
to  the  whole  probable  necessities  of  the  state,  in  March, 
a  further  and  very  considerable  addition  to  the  na- 
tional debt  had  become  necessary  in  November.  The 
tan  at  first  contracted  in  March  was  L.2 1,000,000 ; 
but  even  this  ample  supply  proved  insufficient,  and 
parliament  was  assembled  early  in  November  to  make 
a  further  addition  to  the  means  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  An  addi-  Nor.  is. 
tional  loan  of  twenty-two  millions  was  voted  in  that 
month,  of  which  one  half  was  devoted  to  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year,  and  one  half  to  fund  an  equal 
amount  of  exchequer  bills,  which  had  now  become  so 
considerable  as  to  occasion  a  very  serious  pressure  on 
the  money  market.  To  meet  the  interest  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  sinking  fund  for  these  great  loans,  addi- 
tional taxes, chiefly  on  tobacco,  malt,  and  spirits,  to  the 
amount  of  L.6 1 0,000  in  Ireland,  and  spirits  and  sugar, 
and  lesser  articles  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  amount  of 
L.800,000,  were  imposed ;  but  they  were  were  far 
from  meeting  the  total  interest  on  the  sums  and 
floating  debt  contracted,  borrowed  during  the  year. 
Vet   so    little    were    even    these    immense    loans 
from  affecting  the  public  credit,  or  exhausting  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  Great  Britain,  that  they 
seemed  to  have  a  directly  contrary  effect ;  the  re- 
sources of  the  empire  rose  up  with  the  more  buoyancy 
the  greater  the  load  was  which  was  imposed  upon 
them.    Decisive  proof  of  this  occurred  in  this  year;' 
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chap,   for  while  the  loan  contracted  in  spring  was  concluded 

at  the  rate  of  L.5:10:6  per  cent,  that  in  November 

.  ^8l3,    was   obtained  on   the   more    favourable  terms  of 

1  Mr  Van- 

■ittart't      L.5 :6:2  per  cent;  and  such  was  the  competition  of 
j^nth  capitalists  to  obtain  shares  in  the  loan  at  this  reduced 

i5thNi°8i3  rate*  *****  n0*  on^  were  many  disappointed  who  had 
Pari.'  Deb.  come  to  bid,  but  the  premium  on  it  in  the  market 

56o%nd  '  next  day  rose  three  and  a  half  per  cent1 

»wl  107,      \ye  jjave  now  reached  the  highest  point  in  the 

Glorious  military  and  national  glory  of  Great  Britain.  With- 
potitwn  out  having  ever,  in  the  course  of  this  arduous  con- 
Great  Bri-  test,  compromised  her  principles,  or  yielded  to  the 
ried  aTtii  enem7  *  without  having  touched  one  shilling  of  the 
period.  sacred  fund  set  apart  for  the  redemption  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  or  infringed  either  upon  the  security  of 
property  or  the  provision  for  the  poor,  she  had 
attained  her  long  sought-for  object,  and  not  only 
provided  for  her  own  security  by  her  valour,  but 
delivered  Europe  by  her  example.  In  the  eloquent 
words  of  Mr  Canning,  who,  though  in  opposition  to 
Government  since  bis  rupture  with  Lord  Castlereagh 
in  1809,  still  remained  true  to  his. principles,  "What 
we  have  accomplished  is,  establishing  the  foundations 
upon  which  the  temple  of  peace  may  be  erected,  and 
imagination  may  now  picture  the  completion  of  that 
structure,  which,  with  hopes  less  sanguine,  and  hearts 
less  high,  it  would  have  been  folly  to  have  attempted 
to  raise.  We  may  now  confidently  hope  to  arrive 
at  the  termination  of  labour  and  the  commencement 
of  repose.  It  is  impossible  to  look  back  to  those 
periods  when  the  enemy  vaunted,  and  we  perhaps 
feared,  that  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  sue 
for  peace,  without  returning  thanks,  amidst  all  our 
ebullitions  of  joy,  to  that  Providence  which  gave  us 
courage  and  heart  still  to  bear  up  against  accumu- 
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lating  calamity.  Peace  is  safe  now,  because  it  is  not   chap. 
dictated;  peace  is  safe  now,  for  it  is  the  fruit  of 


exertion,  the  child  of  victory;  peace  is  safe  now,    1813# 
because  it  will  not  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
the  interest  and  the  honour  of  the  empire :  it  is  not 
the  ransom  to  buy  off  danger,  but  the  lovely  fruit  of l***1   .. 
the  mighty  means  we  have  employed  to  drive  dan- us! 
ger  from  our  shores." l 

"  Nulla  magna  civitas,"  says  Hannibal,  "  diu  qui- 
escere  potest;    si  foris    hostem  non   habet,  domiRaiDO(aa 
invenit;   ut  praevalida  corpora  ab  externis  causis**1*0**"*- 
tuta  videntur,  sed  suis  ipsa  viribus  onerantur.  Tan- this  period 
tarn  nimirum  ex  publicis  malis  sentimus,  quantum ^a^ 
ad  pri vatas  res  attenit ;  nee  in  eis  quidquam  acrius  sy>t€Bl  <* 
qukra  pecuniae  damnum  stimulat."1     Never  was  the  Britain, 
truth  of  these  memorable  words  more  clearly  de-f  Liy  Kb 
monstrated  than  in  the  financial  history  of  Great***,  c.  44. 
Britain,  as  it  preceded  *  and  as  it  followed  this  mo- 
mentous year.     During  the  whole  anxieties,  perils, 
and  burdens  of  the  contest,  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, directed  by  noble  hearts,  upheld  by  heroic 
arms,  had  adhered  with  unshaken  constancy  to  the 
system  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt :  not 
one  shilling  had  been  diverted  from  this  sacred  pur- 
pose during  the  darkest,  the  most  distressed,  or  the 
most  hopeless  period  of  the  contest ;  and  the  result 
bad  been,  that  the  Sinking  Fund — the  sheet-anchor 
of  the  nation's  credit — now  exceeded  fifteen  millions 
sterling,  having  increased  to  that  immense  amount, 
from  one  million  in  1786,  when  it  was  first  placed 
on  an  efficient  footing  by  Mr  Pitt  *   Now,  however, 
when  the  nation  was  about  to  reap  the  fruits  of  its 

*  Ante,  v.  543. 
VOL.  IX.  2  Y 
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chap,  heroic  constancy ;  when  the  clouds  which  had  so  long 

LXX1I  ^^ 

obscured  its  course  were  dispersing,  and  the  glorious 


1813*   dawn  of  .peace  and  security  wan  beginning  to  shine 

oh  the  earth,  the  resolution  of  ite  rulers  failed :  the 

provident  system  of  former  days  was  abandoned; 

duty  was  sacrificed  to  supposed  expediency;  the 

fatal  precedent  wa$  introduced,  of  abandoning  the 

protection  of  the  future  for  the  relief  of  the  present ; 

and  that  vacillation  appeared  in  our  financial  councils, 

which  made  it  painfully  evident,  that,  with  the  dangers 

of  the  war,  its  heroic  spirit  was  about  to  depart 

This  great  and  momentous  change  in  our  financial 

Mr  Vtntit-  policy,  the  effects  of  which  have  been  felt  with  such 

tar*™*   severity  in  later  times,  was  thus  introduced  by  Mr 

flntoce,  md  Vansit tart,  on  a  day  which  deserves  to  be  noted  as 

fn^^t  among  the   most  disastrous  which  England  ever 

of  iu        knew — March  3,  1813 "Towards  the  close  of  last 

session,  in  the  discussions  which  took  place  on  our 
financial  situation,  a  general  conviction  seemed  to 
prevail,  that  some  measure  of  unusual  severity  had 
become  necessary  to  take  off  the  load  which  depressed 
public  credit.  Six  months,  however,  have  elapsed 
since  that  period — six  months,  the  most  momentous 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  Europe.  The  face  of 
the  world  has  been  changed ;  and  from  the  conflict 
between  insatiable,  unprincipled,  remorseless  ambi- 
tion on  the  one  side,  and  hardy,  stubborn,  though 
untutored  patriotism  on  the  other,  have  resulted 
consequences  the  most  important,  and  hopes  the  mo6t 
satisfactory  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  That  neces- 
sity no  longer  exists,  and,  in  consequence,  the  time 
appears  to  have  now  arrived,  when,  without  impair- 
ing our  public  credit — without  postponing  the  period 
when  the  entire  liquidation  of  our  public  debt  may 
with  confidence  be  anticipated — the  nation  may  safely 


1818. 
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obtain  some  relief  from  the  unparalleled  exertions  £ha*. 
which  it  has  made. 

"It  is  by  an  alteration  on  the  SinkingFund,  as  it  has 
been  established  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1802,  that  this 
relief,  which  has  now  become  necessary,  is  to  be  obtain- 
ed. The  great  danger  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  has 
now  become  an  engine  of  such  vast  power  and  effi- 
cacy in  the  state,  is,  that  it  will  soon  come  to  reduce 
the  debt  too  rapidly.     If  the  contraction  of  loans 
ceases,  it  will  soon  come  to  pay  off  twenty,  thirty, 
nay,  forty  millions  annually ;  and  the  reduction  of 
these  immense  sums  will  not,  as  heretofore,  be  con- 
cealed or  neutralized  by  the  simultaneous  contrac- 
tion of  debt  to  an  equal  or  greater  amount ;  but  it 
will  appear  at  once  by  the  diminution  to  that  extent 
of  the  public  funds  every  year.     Extraordinary  as 
these  results  may  appear,  they  are  no  more  than  a 
rigid  application  to  the  future  of  the  experience  of 
the  past — the  only  safe  method  of  reasoning  that  can 
be  practised  in  political  affairs.     The  Sinking  Fund 
has  now  reached  an  extent  of  which  the  history  of 
no  country  affords  an  example;  but  can  we  contem- 
plate without  alarm  the  prospect  of  paying  off  thirty 
or  forty  millions  annually  for  the  next  thirty  years, 
and  then  suddenly  ceasing,  which  will  be  the  case 
under  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands,  in  consequence 
of  the  whole  debt  having  been  paid  off?     Such  an 
event  would  produce  effects  upon  the  credit  invest- 
ments of  the  country,  too  formidable  even  for  imagi- 
nation to  contemplate.  All  our  financiers,  accordingly, 
have  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  limiting,  in  some 
way  or  other,  and  at  no  remote  period,  this  powerful 
agent  of  liquidation.     By  the  original  Sinking  Fund 
Act  of  1786,  drawn  by  Mr  Pitt,   this  limitation 
was  to  have  taken  place  as  soon  as  the  fund  should 
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chap,  have  accumulated  to  four  millions  per  annum.  Had 

not  that  original  plan  been  varied  by  the  act  of  1802, 

1813#  the  public  would  long  ere  this  have  felt  relief  from 
the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  though  only  to  the 
limited  extent  of  the  interest  on  four  millions  a-year. 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  all  the  authorities  have  also  con- 
curred in  the  opinion,  that  the  idea  of  paying  off 
thirty  or  forty  millions  a-year  in  time  of  peace, 
which  the  Sinking  Fund,  if  maintained  to  its  present 
amount,  will  unquestionably  do,  is  altogether  im- 
practicable and  visionary.  Relief  must,  therefore, 
at  some  time  or  other  be  afforded  to  the  public,  by 
arresting  the  action  of  the  Sinking  Fund ;  and  if  so, 
the  question  occurs,  is  there  any  period  when  such 
relief  is  more  loudly  called  for,  more  imperatively 
required,  than  at  the  present  moment  ? 

"  When  the  Sinking  Fund  was  established  in  1786, 
the  total  amount  of  the  debt  was  about  240,000,000; 
and  the  redemption  of  such  a  sum  appeared,  if  not 
altogether  hopeless,  at.  least  placed  at  a  very  remote 
distance.  But,  great  as  the  difficulty  then  appeared, 
the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  the  nation,  pursu- 
ing this  important  object  with  undeviating  resolu- 
tion, have  at  length  completely  surmounted  it ;  and 
the  accounts  upon  the  table  prove,  that  a  sum  equal 
to  the  total  amount  of  the  debt,  as  it  existed  in 
1786,  has  been  redeemed.*  Instead  of  shifting  the 
burden  from  themselves,  and  laying  it  upon  poste- 
rity, the  people  of  this  country  have  nobly  and  man- 

• 

"  Total  national  funded  debt  on  5th  January  1786,      L.238,231,248 
Redeemed  before  March  1,  1813,  .        .        .  238,360,143 


Overpaid  of  original  debt  by         ....  L.  118,895 

—Mr  Vansittaat's  Resolutions,  March  3,  1813.    Park  Deb.  sdt. 
1092. 
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fully  supported  the  load,  even  under  the  burden  of  chap. 
increasing  difficulties,  which  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Lxxu- 


contest  have  thrown  upon  them ;  and,  what  is  still  1813- 
more  remarkable,  they  have  done  this  during  a  pe- 
riod when  they  paid  a  still  greater  amount  in  war 
taxes,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  another  debt  of  a  si- 
milar amount  during  the  contest :  so  that  experience 
has  both  amply  demonstrated  the  wonderful  powers 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  accumulating  funds  for  the 
redemption  of  the  debt,  and  the  strong  claims  which 
the  people  of  England  now  have  for  some  relief 
from  the  burdens  with  which  it  is  attended. 

"  Mr  Pitt  not  only  strongly  supported,  but  was  the 
original  author  of  the  Act  of  1802 ;  and  his  original 
design  was,  that  after  reserving  as  much  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  as  would  redeem  the  whole  debt  at  par  in 
forty-five  years, the  surplus,  then  amounting  to  above 
a  million,  should  be  applied  to  the  public  service. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  a  similar 
relief,  without  impairing  the  ultimate  efficiency  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  may  be  obtained.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  debt  first  contracted  should  be  deemed  to 
have  been  first  discharged;  and  that  the  sinking 
fund  created  in  respect  of  any  subsequent  loan  shall 
be  first  applied  to  the  redemption  of  any  prior  loan 
remaining  unredeemed ;  while  the  operation  of  the 
percentage  created  for  those  earlier  loans,  shall  be 
continued  for  the  redemption  of  those  subsequently 
contracted.  Thus,  in  the  event  of  a  long  war,  a  con- 
siderable resource  might  accrue  during  the  course  of 
the  war  itself,  as  every  successive  loan  would  con- 
tribute to  accelerate  the  redemption  of  those  previ- 
ously existing ;  and  the  total  amount  of  charge  to  be 
borne  by  the  public  in  respect  of  the  public  debt, 
will  be  reduced  to  a  narrower  compass  than  under 
the  existing  mode,  while  the  period  of  the  ultimate 
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chap,  discharge  of  the  whole  debt  will  be  accelerated  ra- 

LXXI 

—  ther  than  retarded.     The  calculations  which  are  laid 


181 3#  on  the  table  prove,  that  by  the  new  plan  means  are 
provided  for  the  total  repayment  pf  the  Gristing  debt 
from  four  to  ten,  and  of  the  future  debt  from  four* 
teen  to  twenty-seven  years  sooner  than  by  the  laws 
in  force,  while  a  very  considerable  surplua  available 
to  our  present  necessities  will  at  once  be  obtained, 
1  P*ri-  .  According  to  the  laws  at  present  in  force,  the  whole 
1078,  low.  debt  will  be  discharged  by  the  year  184$,  by  the 
new  plan  in  1837.'" 

To  these  specious  views,  it  was  answered  by  Mr 

AwMMnt  Huskisson  and  Mr  Tierney— "  The  great  and  pecu- 

wn  and*"  Har  merit  of  Mr' Pitt's  system  of  the  Sinking  Fund 

M^ie^is,   that  it   makes   an   effectual  provision   for  the 

new  plan,  permanent  liquidation,  not  only  of  the  existing,  but 

of  every  future  public  debt.   He  wished,  in  the  event 

of  any  future  war,  to  guard  the  couptry  against  the 

evils  arising  from  too  rapid  an  accumulation  of  debt, 

and  consequent  depression  of  credit;  and  to  plow 

us  beyond  the  reach  of  that  hopelessness,  despondency, 

and  alarm,  which  had  brought  the  finances  of  the 

country  to  the  brink  of  ruin  at  the  close  of  the 

American  war.     But  his  system  has  *,  still  greater 

merit.     He  foresaw  that  the  greatest  difficulty  which 

the  statesmen  of  the  country  would  h^ve  to  contend 

with  in  subsequent  periods  of  di  f  culty,  would  be  to 

guard  against,  the  danger  of  future  alienation.     The 

plan  which  he  introduced  in  179%  was  intended  to 

guard  against  this  specific  danger ;  and  it  held  out 

to  the  public  a  guarantee,  that  any  future  debt  which 

the  state  might  incur,  would,  how  great  soever  ita 

amount  might  be,  be  contracted  under  a  system  tf 

redemption,  which  would  inevitably  provide  for  its 

extinction  within  a  period  of  thirty  years  or  so  after 

its  contraction.  .  Under  this  admirable  system,  not 
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only  tbe  sinking  fund  which  it  provides,  but  the   chap. 

application  and  accumulation  of  that  sinking  fund — 

are  so  interwoven  and  bound  up  with  the  contract  181^ 
for  every*  loan,  that  its  redemption  became  a  condi- 
tion between  the  borrower  and  lender,  until  the  ob- 
ligation of  repayment  was  cancelled  by  the  extinction 
of  the  debt  itself.  It  was  made  an  objection  to  this 
system,  that  it  would  place  the  reimbursement  of  all 
future  loans  beyond  the  reach  or  control  of  Parlia- 
ment :  but  to  every  thoughtful  observer,  this  very 
circumstance  is  its  principal  merit;  for  it  placed  the 
financial  salvation  of  the  country  beyond  the  reach 
even  of  the  future  weakness  of  its  rulers  or  people.* 
"  The  fundamental  position  in  Mr  Pitt's  financial 
system,  the  truth  of  which  experience  has  so  com- 
pletely demonstrated,  is,  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  every  loan  being  redeemed  from  the  re- 
sources provided  at  the  time  of  its  contraction,  at 
latest  within  forty-five  years.  This  is  not  founded 
upon  any  imaginary  result  or  chimerical  anticipa- 
tion, but  upon  a  rigorous  application  of  arithmetical 
calculation,  and  is  as  certain  as  any  proposition  in 
geometry.  He  established  a  sinking  fund  of  one 
per  cent  on  each  loan  contracted,  for  which  provision 
wag  made  in  the  taxes  laid  on  to  pay  its  interest ; 
and  it  was  enacted  that  this  one  per  cent  should  be 
regularly  issued  quarterly  from  Exchequer,  to  be  laid 
ont  in  the  purchase  or  redemption  of  stock,  to  be 
invested  in  the  name  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
National  Debt ;  and  it  is  demonstrably  certain,  that 
this  system,  supposing  the  rate  of  interest  to  be 
invariably  three  per  cent,  will  redeem  a  capital 
equal  to  a  hundred  times  its  amount  in  little  more 

•  Ante  t.  547, 55S. 
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chap,  than  forty-five  years.     This  is  the  fixed  and  certain 

LXX1I 

'  .rate  of  redemption  at  three  per  cent;  that  is,  when 
the  three  per  cent  stock  is  at  par :  but  it  is  a  great 
and  peculiar  advantage  of  Mr  Pitt's  system,  that  it 
is  calculated  to  act  more  powerfully  when  the  price 
of  stock  is  depressed,  by  rendering  the  purchases  of 
the  commissioners  cheaper;  that  is,  it  draws  an 
additional  element  of  life  from  the  very  calamities 
which  appear  to  threaten  the  existence  of  the 
nation. 

"  The  foundation  of  the  new  system  of  finance  pro- 
posed by  theChancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is,  that  Par- 
liament is  at  liberty,  under  the  Act  of  1792,  to  regulate 
and  modify,  according  to  its  discretion,  in  any  maimer, 
the  redemption  of  the  debt  contracted  under  that  act, 
provided  the  final  liquidation  of  each  of  these  separate 
loans,  which  together  constitute  the  aggregate  of  the 
debt,  is  not  protracted  beyond  the  full  period  of  forty- 
five  years.  Is  such  an  alteration  consistent  with  public 
faith  ?  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  authorizing 
such  an  alteration  in  the  means  established  for  the 
creditor's  security  in  the  progressive  liquidation  of 
his  debt,  is  quite  apparent  Then,  is  there  any  thing 
in  the  nature  of  the  change  which  calls  for  its  adop- 
tion in  the  face  of  the  express  injunctions  of  the  Act 
to  the  contrary  ?  It  is  plain  that  there  is  not — nay, 
that  the  reason  of  the  thing  all  lies  the  other  way. 
The  invasion  upon  the  Sinking  Fund  proposed  lies  here. 
The  new  system  does  not  interfere  with  the  quarterly 
issue  from  Exchequer  of  the  one  per  cent  on  each 
loan,  as  directed  by  the  Act  1792 :  it  is  upon  the 
concurrent  application  of  these  several  one  per  cents 
to  the  reduction  of  their  respective  loans,  and  upon 
the  transfer  of  the  stock  purchased  by  each  of  these 
sinking  funds,  that  the  change  is  made.     And  of  the 
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magnitude  of  this  change  no  clearer  proof  can  be    chap. 

imagined,  than  that  it  is  held  forth  by  the  Chancellor — 

of  the  Exchequer  as  likely  in  the  next  four  years  to 
withdraw  seven  or  eight  millions  sterling  from  the 
Sinking  Fund  to  the  necessities  of  the  state  ;  and  that 
in  twenty  years  it  would  prove  equal  to  a  loan  of  a 
hundred  millions. 

"  The  first  report  of  the  Committee  of  Finance  in 
1797,  concludes  with  these  remarkable  words : — 
'  The  old  Sinking  Fund  established  in  1786  is  no 
longer  made  applicable,  by  law,  to.  the  discharge  at 
compound  interest  of  what  may  then  remain  of  the 
old  debt ;  but  the  operation  of  the  new  sinking  fund 
is  to  continue  at  compound  interest  till  the  new 
debt  shall  be  wholly  discharged.9  Is  it  possible  to 
express  the  object  of  the  Act,  and  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  more  clearly,  than  by  thus  drawing  the 
distinction  between  the  Act  of  1786  and  that  of  1792? 
The  promised  subsidy  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  is  merely  a  golden  dream.  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  if  we  choose  to  abandon  the  Sinking  Fund, 
or  any  considerable  part  of  it,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
so.  much  the  richer  for  present  operations  by  doing 
so.  Every  person  who  is  in  the  course  of  paying  off 
a  debt,  will  find  the  same  if  he  stops  in  the  course  of 
its  liquidation,  and  applies  all  the  funds  destined  for 
that  purpose  to  his  present  necessities.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  that :  it  has  been  the  common  excuse 
for  wasteful  improvidence  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  But  what  is  to  be  the  ultimate  result  of  such 
a  system  ?  Ruin  to  the  state,  as  it  has  been  to  every 
individual  or  family  who  ever  yet  pursued  it. 

"The  real  bait  which  is  held  out  is,  that  this 
system  will  for  the  next  three  years  supersede  the 
necessity  of  laying  on  new  taxes.     Admitting  the 
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chap,   weight  of  the  public  burdens,  and  the  painful  duty 
'  which  it  is  to  propose  any  addition  to  them,  is  it  not 


1813.    m0re  manly  and  statesmanlike  at  onoe  to  do  so,  than 

to  adopt  a  change  in  a  system  which  hitherto  has 

worked  so  admirably,  and  substitute  far  the  steady 

operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  under  the  present 

laws,  which  experience  has  so  amply  demonstrated 

to  be  well  founded,  a  succession  of  new  devices,  to 

which  no  man  can  foresee  an  end  ?   If  the  public 

necessities  render  it  absolutely  impossible  to  go  on 

without  having  recourse  to  some  extraordinary  aid,  H 

would  be  far  better  to  mortgage  the  Sinking  Fund  to 

the  extent  of  two  millions  yearly  for  the  period,  it  is 

to  be  hoped  short,  that  the  war  lasts,  than  to  adept  a 

permanent  change  of  system  in  a  particular  so  vital 

to  the  national  safety.     Any  appropriation  of  the 

Sinking  Fund  for  a  brief  period  would  be  preferable 

to  such   a  lasting  alteration  on  the  system,  and 

breaking    in    upon   its  efficiency  and    operation; 

whereas,  by  adhering  to  it  with  the  constancy  and 

resolution   which    has   been   hitherto    evinced  by 

government,  we  shall  have  the  absolute  certainty 

that  a  very  few  years  of  peace  will  accumulate  its 

annual  payments  to  such  an  amount,  that  in  addition 

to  providing  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt  to  as  large 

an  extent  as  is  desirable,  perhaps  twenty  millions  a* 

year,  we  shall  have  the  pleasing  task  to  perform,  of 

remitting  the  most  oppressive  part  of  the  war  taxes. 

To  break  in  upon  a  system  attended  with  such 

benefit,  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  innovation*. 

The  present  system  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 

stopping  the  accumulation  of  the  Sinking  Fund  jost 

now,  to  add  to  it  hereafter.    Such  a  precedent,  once 

established,  will  shake  the  security  of  our  finances  to 

the  foundation — that  hereafter  will  never  come. 
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Some  excuse  will  always  be  found  for  continuing  the  chap. 
agreeable  task   of  remitting   present  taxation    by 


trenching  upon  the  security  of  the  future;  and  in  * 

the  end  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  step  in  such  axxr.^se!  * 
downward  system  is  the  first  advance  to  ruin."1        *%29 359> 

The  resolutions  of  Air  Vansittart  were  agreed  to 
without  a  division,  and   a  bill  passed  in  term.^ •»•> 
thereof/ 

Thus  began  the  new  system  of  British  finance : 
that  of  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  future ;  of  consider* ReflectioM 

•  i        i  .  .  *•    i  i  i     onthiigrtal 

jng  only  the  exigencies  of  the  moment ;  and  trench- Ch«ng«  in 
ing  to  any  extent  upon  the  interests  or  the  security^  *"""„. 
x>f  subsequent  times,  provided  only  a  stop  can  be  put 
to  present  clamour,  or  a  foundation  laid  for  tem- 
porary popularity.  Time,  the  great  test  of  truth,  has 
now  completely  demonstrated  the  perilous  nature  of 
this  innovation,  and  too  clearly  verified  Mr  Tierney's 
prediction,  that  it  would  prove  tfa  e  first  step  to  nation  al 
ruin.  Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
history  of  human  affairs,  a  more  striking  proof  than 
the  twenty-seven  years  immediately  preceding,  and 
the  like  period  immediately  following  the  year  18 13, 
afford,  of  the  difference  between  the  results  of  that 
manly  and  provident  system  of  government,  which, 
founded  on  the  foresight  of  the  thinking  few,  lays, 
often  amidst  the  clamours  and  misrepresentations  of  the 
unthinking  many,  the  broad  and  lasting  foundations 
#f  national  greatness ;  and  that  conceding  and  tem- 
porizing policy,  which,  looking  only  to  present  objects 
and  the  attainment  of  immediate  relief,  secures  un- 
bounded momentary  applause  from  the  heedless 
Multitude,  by  adopting  measures  which  loosen  the 
fabric  of  national  power,  shorten  the  period  of  nation- 
al existence,  and  bring  down  upon  its  authors  the 
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chap,  lasting  execrations  of  the  wise  and  thoughtful  in 

every  future  age. 

1813.        jn  tjje  twenty-seven  years  which  elapsed  firom  1786 

tol813,the  finances  under  Mr  Pitt's  system  were  man- 
in  the  re-   aged  with  manly  constancy,  scrupulous  regard  to  die 

two"!.0*  fa*11™*  an(l  a  total  disregard  of  present  obloquy,  and 
tom.  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Sinking  Fund  rose  in  that 
short  time  from  one,  to  fifteen  millions;  and  the 
whole  debt  existing  at  its  commencement,  amounting 
to  nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  millions,  had  been 
extinguished  at  its  termination.  This  happened,  too, 
although  twenty  years  of  that  period  were  occupied 
with  the  most  extensive  and  costly  war  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  an  expenditure 
had  been  forced  on  the  country,  which  increased  its 
revenue  raised  by  taxation,  from  sixteen  millions  at 
its  commencement,  to  sixty-eight  millions  at  its  ter- 
mination. In  the  twenty-seven  years  which  imme- 
diately followed  1813— from  1813  to  1840— a  totally 
different  system  was  followed.  Tax  after  tax, 
amounting  in  the  whole  period  to  above  forty-eight 
millions  sterling,  were  repealed  amidst  the  general 
applause  of  the  unthinking  many,  and  the  profound 
indignation  of  the  far-seeing  few ;  Mr  Vansittart's 
precedent  of  breaking  in  upon  the  Sinking  Fund  was 
readily  adopted  on  every  emergency,  until  the  shadow 
even  of  this  pillar  of  national  credit  disappeared,  and  for 
the  last  three  years  of  the  period,  nota  shilling  had  been 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  debt;  and  the  nation  which 
had  begun  the  fund  with  a  fixed  and  certain  sinkingfund 
of  fifteen  millions  a-year,  in  full  operation  and  increas- 
ing at  compound  interest,  found  itself  at  its  close  with- 
out any  sinking  fund  whatever,  and  a  deficit  which, 
during  the  last  three  years,  had  amounted  to  above  six 
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millions.*    This  disastrous  chance  occurred,  too,  du-  chap. 

LXXII- 

ring  a  period,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  year  of  its 


continuance,  of  profound  and  general  peace ;  in  the    1813* 
course  of  which  the  population  of  the  empire  had 
increased  fully  fifty  per  cent,  its  agricultural  produce 
in  a  still  greater  proportion,  its  imports  had  nearly, 
and  its  exports  more  than  doubled !  f    With  truth  did 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  say,  that  he  who  aims  at  obtain* 
ing  popularity  with  his  contemporaries,  must  lay  his 
account  with  the  neglect  or  detestation  of  posterity. 
Nor  is  there  any  solid  foundation  for  the  obvious 
remark,  so  often  repeated  as   the  justification   ofAuwnto 
government  and  the  people,  during  this  unparalleled^0^ 
increase  of  national  resources  and  prostration  ofdebtwt* 
national  strength,  that  the  Sinking  Fund  redeemed  nwusij 
and  discharged  debt  so  largely  during  the  first  ^^j 
period,  because  other  debt  to  a  much  greater  amount  *"• 
was  contracted,  and  that  it  was  gradually  impaired, 
and  at  last  totally  annihilated  in  the  second,  because 
the  simultaneous  contraction  of  other  debt  had  ceased. 
This  observation,  which  has  been  so  generally  made 
as  to  have  deluded  a  whole  generation,  proceeds  upon 
confounding  together  two  things,  in  themselves  alto- 
gether distinct  and  separate ;  viz.  the  provision  made 
by  Mr  Pitt  for  paying  off,  within  forty-five  years 
after  it  was  contracted,  every  separate  loan  which  he 

*  Vide  A  pp.  C.  Chap.  LXXIf.  for  two  most  instructive  tables, 
showing  the  progressive  increase  of  the  sinking  fund  under  the  one 
system,  and  its  progressive  extinction  under  the  other. 

1814.  1840. 

t  Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  18,000,000  28,250,000 

Exports,            .            .            .           L.53,573,284  L.  102,472,000 

Imports,            .            .            .           L.38,755,264  L.  6 1,268,000 

Shipping— Tons,  British  and  Foreign,        1,889,535  4,783,000 

Revenue  raised  by  Taxes,        .           L. 68,748,363  L.  47,250,849 

— PoiTsa's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  i.  11,  ii.  98<wrfii.  174;  and  Fi- 
nance and  Parliamentary  Accounts  for  1840. 
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lxxil  w&8  oWiffrf  to  borrow,  and  the  simultaneous  neces- 
sity to  which  he  was  exposed  of  cootractiog  debt  to 
an  equal  or  greater  amount,  for  the  necessities  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that,  if  two 
hundred  and  forty  millions  were  paid  off  before  the 
year  1813,  debt  to  more  than  double  that  amount 
had  been  contracted  ;  and  it  is  that  fact  which  has 
eo  generally  misled  the  last  generation.  But  these 
two  things  had  no  necessary  or  even  casual  con- 
nexion with  each  other.  The  funds  provided  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  former,  were  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  debts  contracted  under  the  necessities  of 
the  latter.  If  the  funds  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt 
had  been  drawn  solely,  or  even  partly,  from  borrow- 
ing, unquestionably  the  remark  would  have  bee* 
well  founded,  that  you  in  nowise  better  your  eoodi* 
tion  by  borrowing  with  the- right  hand  to  pay  off  with 
the  left.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  The  fundi 
provided  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  were  all 
drawn  from  indirect  peace  taxes,  and  would  all.  have 
existed,  if  these  taxes  had  not  been  repealed,  after 
the  war  loans  had  entirely  ceased.  In  private  life 
we  are  never  mistaken  in  such  a  case.  If  a  man 
adopts  a  regimen  which  improves  and  insures  his 
health  at  ordinary  times,  we  never  think  of  con* 
demning  it  because  he  accidentally  takes  the  typhus 
fever,  and,  during  its  continuance,  the  good  effects  of 
the  system  are  overlooked  or  concealed.  It  is  by  its 
operation  in  seasons  independent  of  such  extra- 
neous calamity,  that  we  must  judge  of  its  effects; 
and  if  the  indirect  taxes,  laid  on  for  the  upholding 
of  the  Sinking  Fund,  had  not  been  repealed  under 
the  pressure  of  no  necessity,  but  from  a  reckless 
thirst  for  popularity  on  the  part  of  successive 
governments,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
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debt  paid  off  would,  by  the  yenr  1840,  have  been  chap. 

LXXIT 

above  six  hundred  millions ;  and,  instead  of  a  deficit 


ef  two  millions  and  a  half,  we  should  now  have    1813* 
had  a  surplus  of  revenue  above  the  expenditure,  of 
forty  millions  annually.* 

Leaving  these  momentous  but  melancholy  consi- 
derations, it  is  now  time  to  resume  the  narrative  of 
the  glorious  concluding  events  of  the  war. 

The  winter  which  followed  the  campaign  of  Sala- 
manca, though  not  distinguished  by  any  warlike  w*nint> 
achievements,  was  one  of  extraordinary  activity  and^4-o^. 
unceasing  efforts  on  the  part  of  Wellington.     The"6*1** 
disasters  in   which  it  terminated,  as  well  as  the  winter  of 
unceasing  and  protracted  fatigues  with  which  it  had1812' 
been  attended  throughout  its  long  extent,  had  in  a 
great  degree  loosened  the  bonds  of  discipline  and  im- 
paired the  efficiency  of  the  army ;  and  on  various 
occasions,  during  the  siege  of  Burgos  and  in  the  subse- 
quent retreat,  it  had  been  observed, that  the  troops  had 
neither  fought  with  their  accustomed   spirit,  nor 
gone  through  their  duties  with  their  wonted  regu- 
larity.    Wellington's  stern   but  necessary  reproof, 
which  has  already  been   mentioned,!    had    done 
much  to  remedy  the  most  glaring  evils  which  had 
crept  in ;  and  he  was  not  slow  in  setting  the  first 
example  himself  of  those  useful  reforms  which  he 
•o  strongly  inculcated  on  others.      Neither  rank 
nor  station  had  been  able  to  screen  those  in  fault : 
some  bad  been  tried,  others  dismissed,  many  al- 
lowed to  retire  home  to  avoid  more  painful  con- 
sequences ;   and  with   such   effect    was   the   vigi* 
lant  reformation  which  pervaded  all  departments 

*  Tide  Ante  t.  560  and  561,  where  this  is  fully  demonstrated. 
t  Ante,  YiiL  501. 
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Lxxn  ^tended,  that  the  second  division  recovered  no  less 


1813. 


than  six  hundred  bayonets  in  one  month.  The  pon- 
derous iron  camp-kettles  hitherto  used  by  the  sol- 
diers had  been  exchanged  for  lighter  ones,  similar 
to  those  employed  in  the  French  service ;  and  the 
mules  which  formerly  carried  them  bore  tents  in- 
stead, for  the  protection  of  the  troops.  The  Douro 
had  been  rendered  navigable  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Agueda ;  a  ponton  train  had  been  formed ; 
carts  of  a  peculiar  construction,  adapted  for  moun- 
tain warfare,  had  been  formed ;  and  a  large  supply 
of  mules  obtained,  to  supply  the  great  destruction 
of  those  useful  animals  during  the  retreat  from 
Burgos.  Finally,  large  reinforcements,  especially 
in  cavalry,  came  out  during  the  winter  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  before  spring  arrived,  the  army,  thorough- 
1  N«p.  t.  ]y  recruited  in  health  and  vigour  during  its  rest  in 
Tor.V  139.  cantonments,  was  prepared  to  take  the  field  in 
345!  W*  greater  strength  than  it  had  done  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peninsular  war.1 

It  was  an  object  of  not  less  importance  to  take  some 
Wellington  decisive  steps  for  the  more  effectual  organization  of 
g\*erP«°ib-ed the  Spanish  army;  and  in  that  quarter  at  length 
•imoofthe  symptoms   of  a  considerable  change  were  visible. 
mi«,  and    The  colossal  fame  of  Wellington,  the  magnitude  of 
goe.  to  Ca-  ^  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Penin- 
sular independence,  the  sight  of  Andalusia  liberated 
by  his  victories,  of  Cadiz  disenthralled  by  his  arms, 
had  at  length  conquered  alike  the  sullen  obstinacy 
of  Castilian  pride  and  the  secret  hostility  of  demo- 
sad  Sept.   cratic  jealousy ;  and  the  English  general  was,  by  a 
lal2-        decree  of  the  Cortes,  invested  with  the  supreme 
command  of  the  whole  Spanish  armies.    Sucb,  how- 
ever, was  the  disorganized  and  inefficient  state  of  all 
the  forces  of  that  monarchy,  that  Mr  Henry  Wei- 
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lesley,  Wellington's  brother,  and  the  British  ambas-  chap. 
sador  at  Cadiz,  advised  him  not  to  accept  the  office,  - 
as  it  was  evident  that  it  would  excite  jealousy  and 
infer  responsibility,  without  increasing  strength  or 
conferring  power.  The  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish general,  however,  and  his  clear  perception  of  the 
obvious  truth,  that  it  was  only  by  combining  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Peninsula  under  one  direction,  that 
the  French  could  be  driven  across  the  Pyrenees,  over- 
came the  repugnance  which  he  felt  at  undertaking  so 
onerous  and  irksome  a  responsibility,  and  he  accepted 
the  high  cpmmand.  The  Spanish  government,  how- 
ever, soon  found  that  the  new  commander-in-chief 
was  not  to  accept  the  honoprs  of  his  dignified 
situation  without  discharging  its  duties:  he  early 
remonstrated  in  the  most  energetic  terms  against 
the  management  of  their  armies,  as  calculated  to 
destroy  altogether  their  efficiency  in  the  field  ;*  and 
as  it  was  evident  that  a  very  strong  hand  would 

*  "  The  discipline  of  the  Spanish  armies  is  in  the  very  lowest  state, 
and  their  efficiency  is  in  consequence  much  deteriorated.  The  evil  has 
taken  a  deeper  root,  and  requires  a  stronger  remedy  than  the  removal 
of  the  causes — via.  want  of  pay,  clothing,  and  necessaries— which  have 
necessarily  occasioned  it.  Not  only  are  your  armies  undisciplined  and 
inefficient,  and  both  officers  and  soldiers  insubordinate,  from  the  want 
of  pay,  clothing,  and  necessaries,  and  the  consequent  endurance  of. 
misery  for  a  long  period ;  but  the  habits  of  indiscipline  and  insubordina- 
tion are  such,  that  even  those  corps  which  by  my  exertions  have 
been  regularly  paid  and  fed  for  a  considerable  period,  and  seldom 
if  ever  felt  any  privation,  are  in  as  bad  a  state,  and  as  little  to  be  de- 
pended on  as  the  others.  The  desertion  is  immense,  even  from  the 
troops  last  adverted  to.  If  I  had  been  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the 
Spanish  army,  I  should  have  hesitated  before  I  charged  myself  with 
such  an  herculean  labour  as  its  command ;  but,  having  accepted  it,  I  will 
not  relinquish  the  task  because  it  is  laborious  and  the  success  unpro- 
mising, but  exercise  it  as  long  as  I  possess  the  confidence  of  the  autho- 
rities who  have  conferred  it  on  me." — Wellington  to  Don  Josef  db 
CtivukL,  Spanish  Minister  at  War,  4th  December  1812 — Gua- 
wood,  ix.  696,  507. 
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chap,  be  required  to  remedy  such  numerous  and  long  es* 
—  tablished  evils,  he  required  that  officers  should  be 

10 1 ;?•  appointed  to  command  solely  on  his  recommendation; 
too  to  dod  that  he  should  be  invested  with  the  absolute  power 
c?rvajai.  °^  dismissal ;  and  that  the  resources  of  the  state, 
mini.t«r  at  which  were  applicable  to  the  pay  and  support  of  the 
Dec!  4,  troops,  should  be  applied  as  he  might  direct.  As  the 
Garwood  Cortes  evinced  some  hesitation  in  acceding  to  these 
".  597.  demands,  Wellington  repaired  in  person  to  Cadiz, 
j 39.  '     'where  he  arrived  on  the  24th  of  December.1 

The  appointment  of  Wellington  to  the  command 
Revolt  of  of  the  Spanish  armies,  led  to  an  immediate  explosion 
whilrS  on  the  part  of  the  democratic  party  in  Cadiz.  The 
to  t»*  i>*ng  Diario  Mercantil  de  Cadiz  loudly  denounced  the 

deprived  of 

his  com.    measure  as  illegal,  unconstitutional, and  disgraceful  to 

m  the  Spanish  character ;  and  it  speedily  rallied  to  its 

cause  all  that  party,  strong  in  every  country,  but 
especially  so  in  Spain,  with  whom  jealousy  of  foreign- 
ers is  predominant  over  love  of  their  own  country. 
Such  was  the  clamour  which  they  raised,  that  it 
reached  the  armies ;  and  Ballasteros,  a  brave  aod 

Oct.  2s.  active,  but  proud  and  irascible  officer,  openly  evinced 
a  spirit  of  insubordination,  and  wrote  to  the  minister 
of  war,  demanding  that,  before  the  command  was 
definitively  conferred  on  the  English  general,  the 
national  armies  and  citizens  should  be  consulted. 
Such  an  example,  if  successful,  would  speedily  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  slight  bonds  of  authority  which 
still  held  together  the  monarchy ;  and  the  regency, 
sensible  of  their  danger,  acted  with  a  vigour  and 
celerity  worthy  of  the  cause  with  which  they  were 
entrusted.  Don  Ildefonso  de  Ribera,  an  artillery 
officer  of  distinction,  was  immediately  dispatched  to 

Nov.  6.  Grenada,  the  headquarters  of  Ballasteros,  to  deprive 
him  of  his  command.     The  dangerous  mission  was 
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executed  with  vigour  and  decision :  the  Prince  of  chap. 

Lxxir 
Anglona  and  Ribera,  supported  by  the  corps  of  the 


guards  in  his  army,  summoned  the  insurgent  general    1813# 
to  resign  his  command ;  he  appealed  to  the  other 
corps  to  resist  the  order,   but  they  shrank  from 
the  prospect  of  openly  braving  the  supreme  authority, 
and  Ballasteros  was  conducted  to  Ceuta   without 
bloodshed,  where  he  was  detained  a  prisoner;  al- 
though a  sense  of  his  services,  and  the  popularity  of1  Tor.  ▼. 
the  stand  for  national  command  which  he  had  made,  "a*'  'v*6* 
induced  the  government  most  wisely  not  to  follow  399»  400« 
up  his  arrest  with  any  ulterior  proceedings.1 

This  unwonted  act  of  vigour  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  government,  however,  was  the  result  of  of-  intrigues  at 
fended   pride   rather  than  roused  patriotism:   the £'£*', "d 
retreat  of  Wellington  into  Portugal  soon  after  re-  Wellington 
newed  the  spirit  of  disaffection  in  Cadiz ;  intrigue 
became  more  prevalent  than  ever ;  the   agents  of 
Joseph  were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  re- 
present the  cause  of  independence  as  now  evident- 
ly hopeless ;   and   a  conspiracy  for  delivering  up 
the  island  of  Leon,  and  proclaiming  the  intrusive 
monarch  King  of  Spain,  was  set  on  foot,  and  soon 
acquired  a  formidable  consistency,  not  only  from  its 
ramifications  over  the  monarchy,  but  its  embracing, 
beyond  all  question,  some  of  the  intimate  friends  of 
the  Duke  del  Infantad,  the  president  of  the  regency, 
and  a  well-known  political  intriguante,  his  avowed ,  Tor    39 
mistress.1     We  have  the  authority  of  Napoleon,  ac-40- 
cordiogly,  for  the  assertion,  that  at  that  epoch  the 
Cortes  treated  in  secret  with  the  French ;  and  al- 
though the  intrigue  had   hitherto  reached  only  afTor.  ▼. 
limited   part  of  its   numbers,  yet  it  was  apparent ^p.t! '399, 
that  any  continuance  of  ill  success  or  long  protracting400,  L.M 
of  the  contest/  would  speedily  lead  to  a  general  defec-  72. 
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lxxh    t*on  ^rom  t*ie  cau8e  °^  independence.     In  the  midst 

—  of  this  maze  of  intrigue,  Wellington  arrived  at  Cadis, 

3'    and  was  received  with  respect  by  the  Cortes,  and 

loud  expressions  of  applause  from  the  anxious  mul- 
titude. 

The  arrival  of  the  English  general  at  Cadiz,  was 
Welling,  shortly  after  followed  by  the  intelligence  of  the  total 
t?on\7c£  ru*n  °f  Napoleon's  armament  in  Russia  ;  the  details  of 
dix,  and     which,  as  painted  with  graphic  power  in  the  twenty- 

measures  for     .      ,       ,     lt      .         ,  .  -  .,  .      • 

the  cam-  ninth  bulletin,  by  a  singular  coincidence  arrived 
J^e^eed there  on  the  very  night  of  a  splendid  ball  given  by 
Dee.  29.  the  grandees  of  Spain  to  the  victorious  leader,  and 
added  not  a  little  to  the  general  enthusiasm  which 
prevailed.  His  influence  with  the  government  was 
not  a  little  augmented  by  this  stupendous  event, 
which  at  that  period,  even  more  rapidly  than  it  ac- 
tually occurred,  prognosticated  the  fall  of  Napoleon ; 
and  he  was  received  by  the  Cortes  in  full  assembly 
with  great  pomp  on  the  day  following,  when  in  a 
Dec  so.  plain  and  manly  speech,  delivered  in  the  Spanish 
language,  he  unfolded  his  views,  and  energetically  en- 
forced the  necessity  of  unanimity  and  concord  to  effect 
the  total  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Peninsula. 
In  consequence  of  these  efforts,  a  new  organization 
was  given  to  the  Spanish  armies,  which  was  soon 
attended  with  the  happiest  effects.  They  were 
divided  into  four  armies  and  two  reserves.  The  first 
was  composed  of  the  troops  of  Catalonia,  under  the 
command  of  General  Copons :  Elio's  troops  in  Murcia 
formed  the  second  :  the  forces  in  the  Sierra  Morena, 
formerly  under  the  command  of  Ballasteros,  now  un- 
der that  of  the  Duke  del  Parque,  constituted  the  third: 
the  troops  of  Estremadura,  Leon,  Gallicia,  and  the 
Asturias,  including.  Murillo's  and  Carlos  d'Espana's 
separate  divisions,  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
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Castanos,  and  afterwards  embraced  also  the  gucril-   chap. 

LXX1I. 

las  of  Porlier,  Mina,  and   Longa,  and  formed  the 


1813* 

fourth  army,  which  was  attached  to  the  grand  army 
of  Wellington  on  the  Ebro.  The  Conde  d'Abisbal 
was  created  Captain-General  of  Andalusia,  and  com- 
manded the  first  reserve,  composed  of  new  levies 
formed  in  that  province  and  Grenada ;  while  Lacy 
was  recalled  from  Catalonia,  where  he  was  replaced 
by  Copons,  and  formed  a  second  reserve  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  San  Roque,  in  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Peninsula.  Having  completed  these  ar- 
rangements, which  placed  the  armies  under,  better 
direction,  and  given  an  infinity  of  directions  for  their 
internal  organization,  Wellington  returned  by  Lis-1  Nap.  v. 
bon,  where  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  de-Tor]v.  14'1# 
inonstrations  of  joy,  to  his  old  cantonments  on  the14|-  Gurw* 
Coa,  which  he  reached  in  the  end  of  January 
181 3.1 

Wellington's  visit  to  Cadiz,  though  undertaken  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  more  efficient  organization  of  violent 
the  Spanish  armies,  was  attended  with  this  import-  dtm£j^jjJ 
ant  effect,  that  it  brought  forcibly  under  his  notice  Cftdil- 
the  miserable  state  of  the  government  at  that  place,  "n  of  the 
ruled  by  a  furious  democratic  faction,  intimidated  In<iui8ition 

»  'in  Spain. 

by  an  ungovernable  press,  and  alternately  the  prey 
of  aristocratic  intrigue  and  democratic  fury.  He  did 
not  fail  to  report  to  the  British  government  this 
deplorable  state  of  things ;  but  he  accompanied  his 
representations  with  the  sage  advice,  which  they  had 
the  wisdom  implicitly,  to  follow,  on  no  account  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  disputes  of  the  Cortes  and 
Regency ;  but  leaving  the  authorities  and  people  at 
Cadiz  to  arrange  their  domestic  disputes,  and  settle 
their  institutions  in  their  own  way,  to  bend  their 
whol^  attention  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
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chap,   the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  the  Peninsula.* 

LXXII 

*  On  the  same  principle  he  strongly  recommended  to 
1813.  the  Cortes  to  suspend  their  meditated  decree  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Inquisition;  urging,  with  reason, 
that  without  entering  into  the  question,  whether 
that  institution  should  be  maintained  or  abolished, 
and  even  admitting  it  should  ultimately  be  abolished, 
it  was  to  the  last  degree  inexpedient  to  propose  its 
suppression  at  that  particular  time,  when  half  the 
Spanish  territory  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 

*  "  The  legislative  assembly  at  Cadis  has  proclaimed  itself  supreme, 
and  divested  itself  of  all  interference  with  the  executive  government ; 
yet  the  executive  itself  is  its  creature :  while,  by  a  refinement  of  theory, 
it  is  not  possible  either  that  the  legislative  assembly  should  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  measures  of  the  executive,  or  the  executive  know  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  legislative.  The  government  and  legis- 
lature, instead  of  drawing  together,  are  like  two  independent  powers, 
jealous  and  afraid  of  each  other;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  tbe 
machine  of  government  is  at  a  stand.  The  whole  system  is  governed 
by  little  local  views,  as  propounded  by  the  daily  press  of  Cadi*— of  all 
others,  the  least  enlightened,  and  the  most  licentious. 

"  In  a  country  in  which  almost  all  property  consists  in  land— and 
there  are  the  largest  landed  proprietors  which  exist  in  Europe— no 
measures  have  been  adopted,  and  no  barrier  provided,  to  guard  landed 
property  from  the  encroachments,  injustice,  and  violence  to  which  it  is 
at  all  times  subject,  but  particularly  in  the  progress  of  revolutions.  The 
council  of  state  affords  no  such  guard ;  it  has  no  voice  in  legislation, 
and  it  neither  has  the  confidence  of,  nor  influence  over,  the  public  mind. 
Such  a  guard  can  only  be  afforded  by  an  assembly  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors,  such  as  our  House  of  Lords,  having  concurrent  powers  of 
legislation  with  the  Cortes ;  and  there  is  no  man  in  Spain,  be  his  pro- 
perty ever  so  small,  who  is  not  interested  in  the  establishment  of  such 
an  assembly. 

"  Legislative  assemblies  are  swayed  by  the  fears  and  passions  of  in- 
dividuals ;  when  unchecked,  they  are  tyrannical  and  unjust:  nay  more, 
the  most  tyrannical  and  unjust  measures  are  the  most  popular.  Those 
measures  are  peculiarly  so  which  deprive  rich  and  powerful  individuals 
of  their  properties,  under  pretence  of  the  public  advantage;  aod  I 
tremble  for  a  country  in  which,  as  in  Spain,  there  is  no  barrier  for  tbe 
preservation  of  private  property,  excepting  the  justice  of  a  legislative 
assembly  possessing  supreme  powers." — Wellington  to  Don  Diego 
de  la  Vega  Invanzon,  29th  January  1813.     Goawoon,  x.  61f  65. 
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and  any  proposal  affecting  that  branch  of  the  church   chap. 
would   be  sure   to   alienate   the   clergy,   who   had 


hitherto  been  the  chief,  and  latterly  the  sole  sup-    1813' 
porters  of  the  war.      This   advice  was  much  too 
rational  to  be  palatable  to  men  inflamed  with  the 
political  passions  which  at  that  period  raged  with 
such  fury  in  the  breasts  of  the  Cortes  and  the  popu- 
lace of  Cadiz  :  it  was  received,  accordingly,  in  sullen 
silence ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  English  general  gone* 
than  the  dissensions  between  the  two  parties  broke 
out  with  more  rancour  than  ever.     Instead  of  bend* 
ing  their  undivided  attention  to  the  enemy,  who 
were  still  at  their  gates,  they  were  almost  wholly 
engrossed  by  domestic  reforms.     The  clergy  were 
the  objects  of  incessant  and  rancorous  attacks  from 
the  democratic  party  ;  the  Inquisition  was  abolished  March  7. 
by  a  formal  decree  in  the  beginning  of  March  ;  and 
as  the  clergy  of  Cadiz  resisted  the  order,  and  the 
government   supported    them    in  the  attempt,  the 
Cortes  instantly  passed  a  decree  by  which  they  sup- 
pressed the  regency ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
with  two  old  councillors,  Pedro  Agar  and  Gabriel   —    e. 
Cesiar,  were  installed  as  regents.     All  the  clergy 
who  resisted  these  violent  usurpations  were  imme* 
diately  arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison  in  every '  Weiiing- 
part  of  Spain  ;  and  the  revolutionary  press,  true  to  d°  go  d^ia 
its  principles,  immediately  began  to  vomit  forth  aYe*a>29lh 
torrent  of  abuse  against  the  English  government,  Gur*.  x. ' 
which  had  so  long  supported  their  country  in  its  Na'pf  ▼. 
misfortunes,  and  the  heroic  general  and  gallant  army  I,01' 406- 
who  were  even  then  preparing  to  lead  them  to  vie- 143)  210. 
tory.1 

The  evacuation  of  the  provinces  to  the  south  of 
the  Sierra  Morena  by  the  French  troops,  led  to  a 
disclosure  of  the  enormous,  and,  if  not  proved  by 
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chap,  authentic  evidence,  incredible  amount  of  the  contri- 
lxxii.  |)Utjong  levied  \yy  them  during  their  occupation  of 


18 1*  these  districts.  It  is  proved  by  the  accounts  of 
EoomoM  the  royal  commissary  of  Joseph,  the  Count  of  Mon- 
tCrntri-  tano>  that  ^e  sums  levied  on  the  different  com- 
buttons  u-  munes  of  Andalusia,  from  the  period  of  the  entry  of 
prorinoe.    the  French  into  the  country  in  February  1810,  till 

iwh?*  that  of  their  final  evacuation  of  it  in  August  1818, 
a  period  of  only  two  years  and  a  half,  amounted  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  six  hundred  millions  of  reals, 
or  above  twelve  millions  sterling,  equivalent,  if  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  money  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, to  at  least  thirty  millions  sterling  in  Great 
Britain.*  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Andalusia  at  this  period  did  not  exceed 
1,400,000  souls ;  that  commerce  of  every  kind  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  war,  and  occupation  of 
their  country  by  the  French  troops ;  and  that  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  monarchy,  before  the  French 
invasion,  was  only  178,000,000  francs,  or  about 

1  Mait«      L.7,200,000,  sterling,1  it  must  be  confessed  that  a 

isTi^u  c*earer  Pro°f  °f  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  imperial 
government  cannot  be  imagined.  On  the  little  pro- 
vince of  Jaen,  to  the  south  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
the  burdens  imposed  during  the  same  period  were 
21,600,000  reals,  or  above  L.500,000  a-year:  while 
before  the  war,  the  whole  taxes,  direct  and  indirect, 
which  it  paid,  were  only  8,000,000  of  reals,  or 
L.  160,000  a-year.  In  the  end  of  June  1812,  the 
six  prefectures  of  Madrid,  Cuen^a,  Guadalaxara,  To- 
ledo, Ciudad  Real,  and  Segovia,  which  comprised 
the  whole  of  the  districts  over  which  the  authority 
of  Joseph  really  extended,  were  compelled,  in  addi- 

*  The  real  is  .54  of  a  franc,  or  somewhat  below  sixpence,  Engfeb 
money.— .Balm,  Geog.  Unw.  p.  1226. 
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tion  to  their  ordinary  imposts,  which  were  equally    chap. 
severe,  to  furnish  an  extraordinary  contribution  of 


1813. 


560,000  fanegas, of  which  275,000  fanegas  were  oats; 
the  value  of  which  in  whole  was  not  less  than 
250,000,000  reals,  or  L.5,000,000  sterling !  Such  was 
the  magnitude  of  this  requisition,  that  it  would  have 
reduced  the  country  to  an  absolute  desert  if  the 
bayonets  of  the  French  had  been  able  to  extract  it 
from  the  cultivators,  which  fortunately  could  not  be 
entirely  done.  Such  was  the  effect  of  these  oppres- 
sive exactions,  that  cultivation  totally  ceased  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  inhabitants  abandoning 
their  homes,  lived  as  guerillas  by  plunder.  All  the 
French  marshals  were  obliged  to  enjoin  the  sowing 
of  the  fields  by  positive  orders,  and  under  the  seve- 
rest penalties  in  case  of  neglect :  seed  corn,  in  many 
cases,  had  to  be  provided  for  this  purpose  from 
France ;  prices  rose  to  an  extravagant  height ;  and 
in  Madrid  alone,  though  the  population  at  that  pe- 
riod was  not  above  140,000,  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons died,  chiefly  of  famine,  between  September  1811 
and  July  1812,  when  the  English  army  entered  the 
city*  The  enormous  amount  of  these  contributions, 
which  afford  a  specimen  of  the  French  revolutionary 
system  of  government,  at  once  explains  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  Exchequer  at  Paris  was  able  to  ex- 
hibit such  flattering  accounts  of  the  state  of  its  finan- 
ces, so  far  as  they  were  drawn  from  the  internal  re- 
sources of  the  empire;  how  the  imperial  rule  was  so  long 
popular  among  those  who  profited  by  this  spoliation ;  i  Tor  r 
and  how  it  excited  such  universal  and  unbounded  43»  44>  "> 
exasperation  among  those  who  suffered  from  it.1 

The  Portuguese  government  at  this  period  exhi- 
bited the  same  mixture  of  arrogance  and  imbecility 
which  had  distinguished  them  in  every  period  of  the 
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chap.   war  •  and  it  was  only  by  the  incessant  efforts  of 

LXXII. 

Wellington,  aided  by  the  able  and  energetic  exertions 


1813.  0f  tjle  English  minister  at  Lisbon,  Sir  CharlesStewart, 
AbaMinthe  that  the  resources  of  the  country  could  be  extricated 
government  frora  private  pillage,  to  be  brought  forward  for  the 
stratum  of  public  service.  During  the  absence  of  the  English 
ortugtL  general  in  Spain,  all  the  old  abuses  were  fast  reviving, 
the  sad  bequest  of  centuries  of  corruption  :  the  army 
in  the  field  received  hardly  any  succours ;  the  field 
artillery  had  entirely  disappeared ;  the  cavalry  was 
in  miserable  condition ;  the  infantry  reduced  in  num- 
bers, desertion  frequent,  pay  above  six  months  in 
arrear,  and  despondency  general.  Nor  was  the  civil 
administration  on  a  better  footing  than  the  military 
service.  The  rich  and  powerful  inhabitants, especially 
in  the  great  cities,  were  suffered  to  evade  the  taxes 
and  regulations  for  drawing  forth  the  resources  of 
the  country  for  the  military  service ;  while  the  de- 
fenceless husbandmen  were  subjected  to  vexatious 
oppression,  as  well  from  the  collectors  of  the  revenue, 
as  the  numerous  military  detachments  and  convoys 
which  traversed  the  country.  The  irritation  pro- 
duced by  these  causes  was  eagerly  made  use  of  by 
the  malcontent  democratic  party,  which,  eager  to 
obtain  the  power  and  consideration  which  was  en- 
joyed by  the  republicans  of  Cadiz,  lost  no  opportunity 
of  inflaming  the  public  mind  against  the  English 
administration;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  accuse 
Wellington  of  aspiring  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and 
aiming  at  the  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula,  for  the 
purposes  of  his  criminal  ambition.  But  the  English 
general,  conscious  of  his  innocence,  simply  observed, 
that  "  Every  leading  man  was  sure  to  be  accused  of 
criminal  personal  ambition  ;  and,  if  he  was  conscious 
of  the  charge  being  false,  the  accusation  did  no  ham** 
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Disregarding,  therefore,  altogether  these  malignant    chap. 
accusations,  he  strained  every  nerve  to  recruit  the 


1813. 


army,  correct  the  abuses  in  the  civil  administration, 
and  provide  funds  for  the  army  ;  and  so  ably  was  he 
seconded  by  Marshal  Beresford  in  the  military,  and 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  in  the  civil  service,  that,  despite 
all  the  resistance  they  met  with  from  the  interested 
local  authorities,  a  remarkable  improvement  soon 
became  apparent.     The  holders  of  bills  on  the  mili- 
tary chest  at  Lisbon,  finding  them  not  paid  by  go- 
vernment, became  clamorous,  and  the  bills  sunk  to 
a  discount   of  fifteen   per   cent;    but   Sir  Charles 
checked  the  panic,  by  guaranteeing  payment  of  the 
bills,  and  granting  interest  till  the  payment  was  made. 
At  the  same  time,  the  vigorous  measures  of  Beresford 
checked  the  desertion  from,  and  restored  the  efficiency 
of  the  army;  the  militiamen   fit   for  service  were 
drafted  into  the  line;  all   the  artillerymen  in  the 
fortresses  were  forwarded  to  the  army,  and   their 
place   supplied   by    ordnance    gunners ;     and    the 
worst  cavalry  regiments  were  reduced,   and  their 
men  incorporated  with  those  in  a  more  efficient  state. 
By  these  means  a  large  addition  was  obtained  to  the 
military  force,  which  proved  of  essential  service  to 
Wellington  in  the  field ;  but  the  disorders  in  the ,  Weiiin*- 
civil  administration  could  not  be  so  easily  rectified,  to°  to 
and  Wellington  addressed  a  memorial  on  the  subject  ^nt  of 
to  the  Prince  Regent  in  Brazil,  which  remains  an  J^na" 
enduring  monument  of  the  almost  incredible  diffi-1813- 

Gurw.  x. 

culties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  in  preparing  283.    Nap. 
the  means  of  carrying  on  his  campaigns  against  the^416' 
French  armies  in  the  Peninsula.1* 

*  "The  transport  service  since  February  1812,  when  we  took  the 
field,  has  been  never  regularly  paid,  and  has  received  nothing  at  all  since 
June.     To  these  evils  I  have  striven  in  vain  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
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chap.       Bad  as  the  condition,  however,  of  the  Portuguese 

L  troops  was,  that  of  the  Spanish  armies  was  still 

1818.    more  deplorable  ;  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  occu- 

™  *£«    P*1*011  of  so  lar£e  a  Potion  of  the  country  by  the 
of  the       enemy's  forces,  and  the  entire   absorption   of  the 
«*«*«,       attention  of  all  classes  in  Cadiz  with  objects  of  per- 
sonal ambition  or  political  innovation,  without  any 
attention  to  the  main  object,  the  paying,  equipping, 
and  feeding  of  their  troops.      Their  armies,  indeed, 
were  numerous,  and  the  men  not  deficient  in  spirit ; 
but  they  were  for  the  most  part  ill-disciplined,  and 
totally  destitute  of  clothing,  stores,  magazines,  mid 
organization  of  any  kind.   Their  condition  was  thus 
painted  at  the  moment  by  a  master-hand,  who  had 
had  too  much  reason  to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts 
>  w«inng-  which  he  asserts : — "  There  is  not  a  single  battalion 
iTanUh      or  s<luadron  in  ^e  Spanish  armies  in  a  condition  to 
Mio»ter-    take  the  field ;  there  is  not  in  the  whole  kingdom 
Marc"  li,  of  Spain  a  depot  of  provisions  for  the  support  of  a 
olliw.  r.    B*nSle  battalion  in  operation  for  one  day ;  not  a 
ibi.         shilling  of  money  in  any  military  chest.1     To  move 


local  authorities ;  and  I  am  now  about  to  open  a  new  campaign  with 
troops  to  whom  greater  arrears  of  pay  are  due  than  when  the  last  cam- 
paign terminated,  although  the  subsidy  from  Great  Britain,  granted 
specially  for  the  maintenance  of  those  troops,  has  been  regularly  paid, 
and  the  revenue  of  the  last  three  months  has  exceeded  by  a  third  that 
of  any  former  quarter.  The  great  cities  and  some  of  the  small  towns 
have  gained  by  the  war  :  the  mercantile  class  have  enriched  themselves 
by  the  large  disbursements  which  the  army  makes  in  money ;  but  the 
customs  paid  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  and  the  \Q  per  cent  levied  on  the 
incomes  of  the  mercantile  class,  are  not  really  paid  to  the  state ;  although 
their  amount,  if  faithfully  accounted  for  to  the  public,  would  be  amply 
sufficient  for  the  public  service.  The  government  do  nothing  to  arrest 
these  evils,  from  a  dread  of  becoming  unpopular ;  and  therefore  I  have 
offered  to  take  upon  myself  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  measures. 
I  propose  to  remedy  them,  and  take  upon  myself  all  the  odium  thej 
may  create/*-- Wellington  to  Prince  Regent  of  Poetcgal,  ISftt 
April  1813.     Gun  wood,  x.  283. 
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them  forward  at  any  point  now,  against  even  in-  chap. 
considerable  bodies  of  the  enemy,  would  be  to  insure 


1813. 


their  certain  destruction.1 

By  indefatigable  exertions,  however,  these  evils, 
so  far  as  the  supplies  and  reinforcements  for  the  Fore*  with 
army  were  concerned,  were  overcome;  andWellington,  jj^^ 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  was  prepared  to  take  thepwp»r«dfc0 
field  with  a  much  larger  and  more  efficient  force  than  S^paigu. 
bad  ever  yet  been  assembled  around   the  English 
banner  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.   Nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  allied  troops  were  in  readi- 
ness in  the  whole  Peninsula ;  and  although  not  more 
than  the  half  of  this  great  force  were  English,  Ger- 
mans, or  Portuguese,  upon  whom  reliance  could  real- 
ly be  placed,  yet  the  remainder,  being  now  under  the 
direction  of  Wellington,  and  acting  in  concert  with 
his  army,  proved  of  the  most  essential  service,  by 
taking  upon  them  the  duty  of  maintaining  commu- 
nications, guarding  convoys,  blockading  fortresses, 
and  cutting  off  light  and  foraging  parties  of  the 
enemy ;  thereby  leaving  the  Anglo-Portuguese  force, 
in  undiminished  strength,  to  maintain  the  serious 
conflict  in  the  front  of  the  advance.     What  was 
almost  an  equal  advantage,  this  great  force,  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  came  to  stretch  across 
the  whole  Peninsula,  from  the  sources  of  the  Ebro 
in  Biscay,  to  its  junction  with  the  ocean,  was  sup- 
ported on  either  flank  by  a  powerful  naval  force,  the  i  Nap.  *. 
true  base  of  offensive  operations  for  Great  Britain,  *£J»  *06, 
which  at  once  secured  supplies  without  any  lengthened  234» 237- 
land  carriage,  and  protected  the  extreme  flanks  of 
the  line  from  hostile  assault.1 

This  immense  force,  which  now,  for  the  first  time  retribution 
in  the  history  of  the  war,  brought  the  British  armyj^* 
to  something  like  an   equality  with  the  imperial 
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chap,  legions  to  which  they  were  opposed,  was  thus  dis- 
— — -  tributed.  The  noble  Anglo-Portuguese  array,  now 
1813.  mustering  seventy-five  thousand  combatants,  of 
whom  forty-four  thousand  were  British,  with  ninety 
guns  and  six  thousand  horse,  was  on  the  Portu- 
guese frontier,  near  the  sources  of  the  Coa,  burning 
with  ardour,  and  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to 
start  against  the  enemy,  over  whom  they  already 
anticipated  a  decisive  victory.  The  Anglo-Sicilian 
army,  under  Sir  John  Murray,  was  at  the  extremity 
of  the*  line,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alicante,  and 
numbered  sixteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  eleven 
thousand  were  English  and  King's  German  Legion, 
upon  whom  reliance  could  be  placed,  and  the  remainder 
foreign  troops,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
British  service.  Copons'  Spaniards,  six  or  eight  thou- 
sand strong,  occupied  the  mountain  country  and  upper 
ends  of  the  valleys  in  Catalonia,  and  might  be  ex- 
pected to  co-operate  with  Murray  in  the  operations 
on  the  Lower  Ebro.  Elio's  men,  twenty  thousand 
in  number,  were  behind  Murray  in  Murcia;  but 
they  were  as  yet  in  a  very  inefficient  state,  and 
could  not  be  trusted  in  presence  of  the  enemy. 
The  third  army,  under  the  Duke  del  Parque,  mus- 
tered twelve  thousand  combatants,  who  were  posted 
in  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  first  army 
of  the  reserve  under  the  Conde  d'Abisbal  was  in 
Andalusia,  and  consisted  nominally  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  ;  but  the  greater  part  were  mere  raw  re- 
cruits, who  were  wholly  unfit  for  active  service.  The 
only  Spanish  force  upon  which  reliance  could  really 
be  placed,  was  the  fourth  army  under  Castanos  in 
Estremadura,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Leon  and 
Gallicia,  which  was  destined  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  grand  army  under  Wellington.    It  included 
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the  Spanish  divisions  in  Estremadura ;  the  Gallicians    chap. 

Lxxir 
under  Giron .;   the  Asturians   under  Porlier ;   and 


the  guerillas  of  Mina  and  Longa.     It  embraced  thej  **1^ 
whole  troops  able  to  take  the  field  in  the  west  and  505, 506. 
north-west  of  Spain,  and  mustered  forty  thousand  c^cnqexxil 
combatants,  who,  though  not  equal  to  the  encounter  24*-    J°£ 
of  the  French  in  regular  conflicts,  were  for  the  most  Wellington 
part  old  soldiers,  inured  to  hardship,  and  trained  to^am,' 
irregular  warfare,  and  who  rendered,  in  consequence,  ap["  7> 
important  service  in  the  course  of  the  campaign.1       Gur*.  z. 

The  French  forces  in  the  Peninsula,  though  con-270, 
siderably  reduced  by  the  drafts  which  the  necessities  potion  and 
of  Napoleon,  after  the  disasters  of  Russia,  compelled  ^"French 
him  to  make  from  his  veteran  legions  in  that  quarter,™*"*  in 
were  still  very  formidable,  and  exhibited  a  sum  total  .nu. 
of  combatants,  both  superior  in  number  to,  and  incom- 
parably more  concentrated  and  better  disciplined  than 
the  greater  part  of,  the  allied    forces.      The  most 
powerful  part  of  it  consisted  of  the  army  commanded 
by  Joseph  in  person,  which,  by  drawing  together 
the  whole  disposable  military  power  of  the  French 
in  the  Peninsula,  had  compelled  Wellington  to  eva- 
cuate the  Spanish  territory  in  the  close  of  the  last 
campaign.     Their  whole  force,  which,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  retreat  into  Portugal,  was  still  two 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  strong,  was  now  reduced 
by  the  drafts  into  Germany,  in  March  1813,  to  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand,  of  whom  twenty- 
nine  thousand  were  horse.     Of  these,  only  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  .thousand  were  present  with 
the  eagles;    and  sixty-eight  thousand  were  under 
Suchet  in  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia.     Of  the 
remainder,  ten   thousand   were  at   Madrid ;   eight 
thousand  were  in  Old  Castile  and  Leon,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army ;  and  the 
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chap,   rest,  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand,  preserved 
the  communications  in  the  northern  provinces,  and 


1  fefo3/    maintained  a  painful    partizan  warfare  with  the 
249.         insurrection,  which  had  now  assumed  a  very  serious 
cinq.  Kii.  character,  in  Biscay  and  Navarre.1* 
24l'    *«£"     But  although  the  French  forces  were  thus  superior 
imperui     in  numerical  amount,  and  greatly  stronger  from  their 
roiu.ter"      concentrated  position,  homogeneous   character,  and 
ibid.  6i8.    uniform  discipline,  than  the  multifarious  host  of  the 
mmsi^f" Allies  to  which  they  were  exposed,  yet  there  were 
weakaeu     many  causes  which  tended  to  depress  their  spirit,  and 
union. "      brought  them  into  the  field  with   much  less  than 
their  wonted  vigour  and  animation.     It  was  univer- 
sally felt  that  they  had  been  worsted  in  the  last 
campaign ;  that  they  had  lost  half,  and  the  richest 
half  of  Spain  ;  and  that  their  hold  of  the  remainder 
had  been  every  where  loosened.    The  charm  of  their 
invincibility,  the  unbroken  series  of  their  triumphs, 
was  at  an  end :  the  soldiers  no  longer  approached  the 
English  but  with  secret  feelings  of  self-distrust,  the 
necessary  consequence   of  repeated   defeats;   their 
chiefs,  dreading  to  measure  swords  with  Wellington, 
became  nervous  about  their  responsibility ;  and,  anti- 
cipating defeat,  were  chiefly  solicitous  to  discover 
some  mode  of  averting  the   vials   of  the  imperial 
wrath,  which  they  were  well  aware  would  burst  on 
their  heads   the   moment    intelligence   of  disaster 
reached  Napoleon.      Co-operation  there   was  none 
between  the  leaders  of  their  armies.  Suchet  was  jealous 
of  Soult,  and  yielded  a  tardy  obedience  to  the  com* 
mands  of  Joseph  himself;  Jourdan,  who  commanded 
the  army  of  the  centre,  was  a  respectable  veteran, 
but  wholly  unequal  to  the  task  of  meeting  the  shock 

*  App.  C.  chap.  Ixxil. 
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of  Wellington  at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand  men ;  chap. 
and  Soult,  though  a  most  able  man  in  strategy  and 


the  preparations  for  a  campaign,  had  shown  himself  1813* 
at  Albuera  unequal  to  the  crisis  of  a  serious  battle : 
he  laboured,  also,  under  heavy  suspicions  on  the  part  of 
his  royal  master,  and  he  had  been  called  to  Germany 
to  assist  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  misfortune  on  the 
Elbe.  The  disasters  of  the  Moscow  campaign  were 
known,  the  fatal  twenty-ninth  bulletin  had  been 
published,  and  its  effects  had  become  painfully  visible 
in  the  march  of  a  considerable,  part  of  the  army 
across  the  Pyrenees,  to  be  replaced  only  by  raw  bat- 
talions of  conscripts,  very  different  from  the  bronzed 
veterans  who  had  departed.  Thus  the  army  had  lost 
both  its  consistency  and  its  spirit ;  its  generals  were 
at  variance  with  each  other,  and  each  solicitous  only 
for  the  objects  of  his  separate  province ;  and  its  su- 
preme direction,  divided  between  the  distant  com- 
mands, often  found  wholly  inapplicable  on  the  spot,  i  vict.  et 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  weaker  judgment  of  Joseph  and£™*2*™- 
Jourdan,  was  little  calculated  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Beim.  i. 

248  249 

disaster  accumulating  round  a  sinking  empire  and  a     ' 
falling  throne. 

It  had  been  the  sage  policy  of  Wellington,  during 
the  winter  which  succeeded  the  campaign  of  Salamanca,  operations 
to  retain  the  Spanish  armies,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,^  of  the 
at  a  distance  from  the  enemy ;  and  rather  to  permit  Peni,l8U,*• 
considerable  districts  meanwhile  to  be  ravaged  by  the 
enemy's  troops,  than  to  run  the  hazard  of  blasting  all 
the  prospects  of  the  campaign,  by  exposing  his  own 
ill-disciplined  levies  to  certain  destruction,  by  being 
prematurely  brought  into  conflict  with  their  veteran 
legions.  On  this  principle,  he  had  resolutely  withstood 
the  repeated  instances  of  the  minister  of  war  at  Cadiz, 
who  had  urged  him  to  move  forward  the  Duke  del 

VOL.  IX.  3  A 
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chap.  Parque's  forces  from  the  Sierra  Morena,  to  rescue  from 

t  \r  ,v  tv 

devastation  the  southern  provinces  of  La  Mancha. 


18 13-    Operations  first  commenced  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spain,  where  Sir  John  Murray  had  landed  at  Alicante 
Feb.  *7.     in  the  end  of  February,  and  hastened  to  put  the  army 
on  a  better  footing  than  it  had  as  yet  attained ;  for 
so  little  had  the  British  Government  profited  by  their 
experience  of  the  bad  effect  of  a  change  of  com- 
manders at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  that  no 
less  than  three  different  generals  were  called  to  the 
direction  of  the  army  in  Murcia  within  four  months. 
By  the  united  efforts  of  Murray  and  Elio,  the  allied 
army  was  soon  put  into  a  more  efficient  condition, 
and  was  found  to  amount  to  twenty-seven  thousand 
infantry,  three  thousand  horse,  with  thirty-seven  guns. 
Deeming  himself  now  in  sufficient  force  to  commence 
March  6.    active  operations,  the  English  general  moved  forward 
from  Alicante  towards  Valencia,  in  four  columns, 
and  after  some  inconsiderable  skirmishes,  approached 
Suchet's  intrenched  camp  behind  the  Xucar;  but  find* 
ing  it  too  strong  to  risk  an  assault,  he  concentrated 
the  bulk  of  his  troops  at  Castalla,  while  a  division 
of  British  troops  under  Roche  was  dispatched  to  Ali- 
i  Nap>  v.    catate,  with  orders  to  embark  and  endeavour  to  make 
454, 457.  itself  master  of  Valencia,  which  was  defended  only  by 
Conq.xzii.  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  infantry  and  eight  hundred 
Tor \2  260.  horse,  while  the  attention  of  Suchet  and  the  main 
25i.         body  of  his  forces  was  occupied  by  the  operations  in 
the  interior  on  the  Xucar/ 

Suchet  at  this  period  had  ceased  to  make  Valencia 
Fore*  and   his  strongholdand place  d'armee,and  had  transferred 
sachet*  °f  *"s  principal  magazines  and  military  stores  to  Se- 
thi* period,  gun  turn,  the  fortifications  of  Which  he  had  repaired 
and  strengthened  with  the  utmost  care,  and  which 
was  now  become  a  most  formidable  point  of  defence. 
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He  had  forty  thousand  admirable  veterans  under  his  chap. 

LXX1I. 

command,  and  thirty  thousand  more  occupied  the 


fortresses  and  level  parts  of  Catalonia,  from  whom  1813" 
reinforcements  could  be  drawn  to  resist  any  serious 
attack ;  but  as  his  chief  reliance  for  provisions  was 
still  placed  on  the  great  agricultural  plains  of  Ar agon, 
and  the  communication  from  them  was  much  inter- 
cepted by  the  guerilla  parties,  a  large  part  of  this 
force  required  to  be  stationed  in  the  rear,  to  keep  up 
his  communications,  and  he  could  not  muster  more 
than  sixteen  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand 
horse,  with  thirty  guns,  for  active  operations  beyond 
the  Xucar.  These,  however,  were  all  tried  veterans, 
who  had  never  yet  suffered  defeat,  and  whose  confi- 
dence was  far  from  being  broken,  as  that  of  the  troops 
opposed  to  Wellington  had  been,  by  repeated  disasters. 
Though  Valencia  was  nominally  the  seat  of  Suchet'g 
power,  yet  it  was  now  incapable  of  defence  ;  he  had 
razed  all  the  external  defences  erected  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  confined  his  hold  to  the  old  walls.  His 
real  seat  of  power  was  Saguntum  ;  to  connect  which 
with  Tortosa  he  had  strongly  fortified  Oropesa  and 
Peniscola  on  the  sea-coast,  and  established  a  line  of 
blockhouses  for  infantry  in  the  interior,  through 
Morilla  to  Mequinenza.  In  the  double  range  of 
mountains  beyond  the  Xucar,  atXativa  and  Moxente, 
he  had  established  an  intrenched  camp,  which,  1  sndut'i 
though  not  strongly   fortified,  was    very  suscep-J*^  "• 

O  Uui  OUO« 

tible  of  defence  from  the  natural  strength  of  its  situ-Nap.  ▼. 
ation ;  and  he  had  strong  outposts  at  Biar  and  Cas-T*r'*6** 
talla,  to  observe  and  retard  the  advance  of  the  allied251- 
troops.1  * 

*  "  The  able,  pacific  administration  of  Suchet  had  enabled  him  sue- 
cessfolly  to  levy  the  enormous  war  contribution  of  200,000,000  of 
reals,  or  53,000,000  francs,  (L.2, 120,000,)  imposed  on  the  city  and 
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chap.        Feeling  himself  thus  secure  from  the  quality  of 

LXXII 

his  troops,  and  the  strength  of  the  position  on  which 


1813#    he  might,  in  case  of  need,  fall  back;  and  aware,  also, 

Sachet  re-  that  Murray's  advance  was  part  of  the  general  plan  of 

•umet  **•    Wellington  to  force  the  French  across  the  Ebro,  Sachet 

and  defeat!  resolved  to  assume  the  offensive,  as  soon  as  he  learned 

IdTADeeT*  that  the  detachment  of  Roche  had  been  sent  to  Ali- 

gnard.       cante.  He  was  the  more  encouraged  to  do  this,  as  Lord 

William    Bentinck,   alarmed  at  the  dissensions  in 

Sicily,  and  the  threats  of  a  descent  by  Murat,  re- 

March  29.  called  the  troops  sent  to  Alicante  to  menace  Valencia, 

for  the  defence  of  that  island ;  and  thus  rendered  en* 

tirely  abortive  the  project  of  a  double  attack  on  the 

April  6.     posts  of  the  French  general.  Roche's  English  troops 

having  embarked  for  Minorca  in  the  first  week  of 

April,  Suchet  concentrated  his  troops  and  attacked  the 

April  u.    Spanish  advanced  guard  at  Yecla,  which  immediately 

fell  back;  but  being  overtaken  in  its   retreat  by 

Harispe's  division,  was  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss 

of  two  hundred  killed  and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners. 

On  the  same  day  the  Spanish  garrison  of  Villena, 

eight  hundred  strong,  were  made  prisoners,  from 

Elio's  obstinate  refusal  to  obey  Murray's  order  to 

withdraw  it.     Murray  upon  this  concentrated  his 

troops,  and  leaving  Colonel  Adam  with  the  rear* 

guard  in  front  of  the  pass  of  Biar,  withdrew  the 

main  body  of  his  army  through  that  rugged  defile, 

and  took  post  on  strong  ground  about  three  miles 

provinces  by  order  of  Napoleon,  after  its  surrender  by  Blake  in  1811 ; 
and,  independently  of  this  enormous  burden,  Suchet's  whole  troops  were 
clothed,  fed,  and  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  districts  they  occupied; 
and  25,000,000  francs  (L.  1,000,000)  were  realized  io  the  last  nine 
months  of  their  occupation,  part  of  which  were  remitted  to  Madrid. 
Yet  Suchet's  government  was  incomparably  the  most  lenient  and  best 
administered  of  any  of  the  French  marshals  in  Spain/'— See  Memoir* 
du  Mareschal  Suchet,  ii.  291,  295. 
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above  the  upper  end  of  the  pass ;  the  Spaniards   chap. 

under  Whittingham  forming  the  left,  on  the  rugged '- 

sierra  of  Castalla ;  the  right,  composed  of  Clinton's    181a# 
British  division  and  Roche's  Spaniards,  on  the  low 
ground,  with  the  hed  of  a  torrent  in  their  front ;  ^a^ 
and  the  town  and  old  castle  of  Castalla,  on  a  conical  vict  «t 
hill  in  the  centre,  being  occupied  by  Mackenzie's^?^ 
division,  and  all  its  approaches  strongly  guarded  by*-262*268- 
artillery.1 

Emboldened  by  the  early  and  rapid  success  of  his 
arms  against   the  Spaniards,   Suchet,   after  much  Battle  of 
hesitation,  determined  to  attack  the  British  in  their  ^ett  ^^ 
position,  and  for  this  purpose  to  force  the  pass  of Freneh* 
Biar.     Adam's  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  two 
Italian  regiments,  a  British  battalion,  and  two  troops 
of  foreign  hussars,  assailed  by  greatly  superior  forces, 
retreated,  bravely  fighting,  up  the  pass :  the  French 
pursued  with  great  vigour,  their  skirmishers  swarm- 
ing up  the  rocky  acclivities  on  either  side  with  ex- 
traordinary agility  and  resolution ;  it  was  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  forcing  of  the  defile  at  Rolica  by  the 
British,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Peninsular  war.* 
Alarmed  at  this  success  of  the  enemy,  by  which  he  lost 
twogun8,Murray,notwithstanding  the  strength  of  his 
position,  gave  orders  for  a  retreat;  but  fortunately  for 
the  honour  of  England,  the  attack  commenced  before 
it  could  be  carried  into  execution,  and  Suchet  for  the »  vict.  ct 
first  time  in  his  life  was  taught  the  quality  of  British  JjJ*^* 
troops.2  The  ascent  on  the  left,  where  Whittingham's  Murray *• 
Spaniards  were  posted,  was  so  rugged  that  it  was  a^Tis, 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  steep  was  surmounted :  *813- 
slowly,  however,  the  French  gained  ground,  and  in 353.  Tor.*. 
some  places  reached  the  summit,  and  were  proceeding  a5^0*16'' 

•  Ante,  vii.  574, 


1813. 
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chap,  along  it  when  they  met  the  27th  regiment,  who, 
'  lying  down  concealed  among  the  rocks,*  suddenly 
sprang  up  and  gave  them  such  a  volley,  within  pistol 
shot,  as  sent  the  whole  headlong,  with  dreadful  loss, 
down  the  side  of  the  ridge.  The  attack  on  the  other 
points  was,  in  like  manner,  repulsed  by  the  steady 
valour  of  the  English  and  German  troops ;  and  at 
length,  Suchet,  despairing  of  success,  drew  off  his  men 
in  great  confusion  towards  the  pass  of  Biar. 

Now  was  the  time  for  the  Allies  to  have  advanced 
in  pursuit:  the  narrow  defile,  three  miles  long,  was  in 
Suchet's  rear,  and  in  endeavouring  to  get  back  through 
the  gorge,  all  his  guns,  and  probably  part  of  his 
army,  would  have  been  taken  by  a  vigorous  enemy 
thundering  in  pursuit.  Donkin,f  the  quartermaster- 
general,  who  clearly  saw  that  the  decisive  moment 
had  arrived,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Mackenzie's 
division,  and  was  gallantly  assailing  the  French  rear- 
guard, which  strove  to  make  good  the  entrance  of 
the  pass ;  Suchet,  with  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
caissons,  pell-mell,  had  plunged  into  the  defile  in  great 
disorder,  and  a  vigorous  effort  would  have  thrown  the 
whole  into  irretrievable  confusion  in  its  narrow  wind- 
ings, and  given  the  British,  in  their  first  essay  in  the 
east  of  the  Peninsula,  a  triumph  as  decisive,  though 
with  inferior  bodies  of  men,  as  those  of  Hohenlinden  or 

*  An  event  happened  here,  which  recalls  the  heroic  ages  of  the  Diad 
or  Amadis  de  Gaul.  As  the  French  were  deploying  their  columns,  a 
grenadier  officer,  advancing  alone,  challenged  any  English  officer  to  angle 
combat.  The  offer  was  immediately  accepted  by  Captain  Waktam  of 
the  27th,  who  sprang  out  of  his  company  to  meet  him  ;  the  hostile  lines 
looked  on  without  firing  a  shot,  and  at  the  first  encounter  the  French- 
man's head  was  cleft  asunder.  The  27th  with  a  loud  shout  brought 
down  their  arms,  and  gave  the  volley  which  hurled  the  French  down 
the  steep. — Nap.  v.  465. 

t  Afterwards  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  a  most  gallant  and  eDteiprtnog 

officer. 
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the  Katzbach — when  Murray,  satisfied  with  the  sue-  chap. 

LXXIT 

cess  already  achieved,  snatched  victory  from  their 


grasp,  and,  in  spite  of  the  energetic  remonstrances    181^ 
of  Donkin,   drew  off  his  forces,  and  allowed  the 
French  to  make  their  way  through  the  defile  unmo-' sir j.  Mo- 
lested.    The  consequence  was,  that  Suchet  brought^'^T  ril 
off  his  whole  guns  and  ammunition  waggons ;  but"*  J  sis. 
such  had  been  the  close  and  deadly  fire  of  the  British  353.* 
troops,  that  in  the  previous  action  he  lost  eighteen  "'p^ 
hundred  men,  and,  what  was  of  still  more  impor-  Tor.  r. 
tance,  his  moral  influence  was  materially  weakened  vict.  et ' 
by  having  suffered  a  defeat  in  his  first  serious  en-  £jj*  **»• 
counter  with  the  British  troops.1 

After  this  defeat,  Suchet  resumed  his  position  in 
his  intrenched  camp;  and  Murray,  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  Roche's  British  troops,  who  had  been 
recalled  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  did  not  feel 
himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  resume  offensive 
operations  in  that  quarter  till  the  battle  of  Vittoria 
gave  a  new  complexion  to  the  war. 

Though  Wellington  had   anxiously  enjoined  the 
whole  Spanish  generals,  in  every  part  of  the  Penin- operant 
sula,  to  abstain  from  hostilities,  and  withdraw  asj^^ 
much  as  possible  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  yetprorinoes. 
it  was  impossible  to  carry  these  directions  implicitly 
into  execution  in  the  northern  provinces.     A  most 
formidable  insurrection,  as  already  mentioned,*  had 
broken  out  in  Biscay,  upon  occasion  of  the  concen- 
tration of  the  French  troops  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, which  had  been  powerfully  supported  by 
succours  from  the  British  fleet ;  and  all  the  efforts  of 
the  French,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  had  been 
unable  to  dispossess  the  insurgents  from  the  principal 
stronghold  which  they  then  acquired.     The  guerillas 

•  Ante,  vii.  506. 
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chap,   had  become  much  more  experienced  and  systematic  in 

LXXII. 

their  operations;  their  bands  in  the  interior  had 


18 13'    swelled  into  small  armies ;  they  possessed  several 
fortified  posts  on  the  coast,  which  enabled  them  to 
communicate  at  pleasure  with,  and  receive  supplies  of 
arms  and  ammunition  from  the  English  ships  of  war, 
these  supplies  being  now  dealt  with  a  judgment  and 
liberality  which  proved  of  the  most  essential  service. 
The  partidas  in  these  provinces  were  no  longer  compo- 
sed of  reckless  and  desperate  characters,  who  had  been 
ruined  by  the  events  of  the  war,  but  embraced  young 
men  of  the  best  families,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no 
part  in  the  contest,  but  whom  the  dreadful  severities 
of  Marshal  Bessieres  had  drawn  forth  into  the  ranks 
of  their  country.*  In  Biscay  alone  several  battalions, 
VNap.  t.    each  a  thousand  strong,  of  this  description  had  been 
iL\*ui  f°rmed»  and  so  completely  had  they  succeeded  in  in- 
Berthier,     tercepting  the  communication  along  the  great  road 
is  is/      from  Bayonne  to  Madrid,  that  Joseph  only  received 
®eln,1^9    his  despatches  of  the  4th  January  on  the  18th  March, 
p.  682.      and  then  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Barcelona  and 
Valencia.*! 

•  Ante,  viii.  291. 

f  "  If  reinforcements  do  not  speedily  arrive  in  Navarre,  I  shall  not 
be  surprised  at  any  catastrophe  that  may  occur.     The  insolence  of 
the  brigands  proves  the  confidence  they  feel  in  their  operations.    I  am 
assured  it  has  never  been  so  great.     Their  organization  into  battalions, 
and  the  administration  of  the  country,  is  complete ;  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  advantages  they  derive  from  it.     If  from  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal  our  armies  had  sent  some  divisions  to  live  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ebro,  before  the  winter  was  over,  we  would  have  purged  this  fine 
country  of  the  brigands  who  infest  it ;  and  in  spring  these  divisions, 
perfectly  re-established,  would  have  been  able  to  resume  their  opera- 
tions against  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  Continent.     Much  precious 
time  has  already  been  lost,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  in  spring  what 
should  have  been  done  in  winter.     The  brigands  push  their  audacity 
to  such  a  pitch  as  to  levy  contributions  in  the  provinces  occupied  by 
our  troops.    My  prince,  the  evil  is  great,  and  strong  remedies  are  loudly 
called  for.     They  are  not  to  be  found  but  in  the  development  of  s 
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This  formidable  insurrection  excited,  as  well  it    chap. 

LXXIF 

njight,  the  anxious  attention  of  Napoleon,  threaten -• 

ing  as  it  did  his  principal  line  of  communication    *813, 
with  all  his  armies  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  and  para-  Napoleon'* 
lysing  the  whole  operations  in  the  Peninsula,  by  the ™ 'm?0** 
impossibility  either  of  obtaining  information,  dis-  i"y*tB«J 
patching  orders,  or  sending  succours,  save  under  the 
guard  of  whole  divisions.     His  instructions  to  meet 
the  danger  were  characterized  by  his  usual  decision 
and  ability.   "  Hold,"  said  he  to  Joseph, "  Madrid  and 
Valencia  only  as  points  of  observation;  fix  your  head- 
quarters, not  as  monarch,  but  as  general  of  the  French 
forces,  at  Valladolid ;  concentrate  the  armies  of  the 
south,  of  the  centre,  and  of  Portugal,  around  you  : 
the  Allies  will  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  make  any 
serious   offensive  movement  for  several  months; 
wherefore  it  is  your  business  to  profit  by  their  forced 
inactivity,   to   put   down   the   insurrection  in   the 
northern  provinces,  to  free  the  communication  with 
France,  and  re-establish  a  good  base  for  operations, 
before  the  commencement  of  another  campaign,  that 
the  French  army  may  be  in  a  condition  to  fight  the 
Allies,  if  they  advance  towards  France.''    To  enable 
Joseph  to  effect  the  desired  pacification  of  the  north- '  Nipoieoa 
ern  provinces,  he  was  authorized  to  summon  tojao.0^?/ 
Valladolid,  if  necessary,  the  whole  army  of  Portu-  J£|f 'T> 
gal ;  but  when  he  came  to  enquire  of  Count  Reille,606,  and 
its  commander,  how  soon  these  directions  could  beDucde 
obeyed,  he  was  answered,  that  that  army,  having  j^**/** 
recently  remitted  3,600,000  francs,  seized  by  force  Beim.  i. 

•  680 

by  Marmont,  to  France,1  and  being  totally  destitute 

powerful  military  force.*1 — Lettre  du  Buquet,  Commandant  de  la 
Gendarmerie  de  PArmee  cCEspagne,  au  Prince  Berthieb—  Vittoria, 
3d  Fevricr  1813.     Belmas,  i.  682,  App. 
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chap,   of  horses  and  carriages,  was  in  no  condition  to  un- 
dertake any  offensive  operations. 


turn. 


181S#  Joseph,  however,  was  less  intent  on  carrying  into 
Nipoieonv«  effect  these  judicious  instructions,  than  on  getting 
fo7£f lu™  <luit  of  Soult,  whom  he  openly  accused  of  criminal 
{E^jJJJ^  ambition,  adding,  that  matters  had  come  to  that 
ipturree-  pass  between  them,  that  one  or  other  must  quit 
Spain.*  In  consequence  of  this  flagrant  disunion,  as 
well  as  of  Napoleon's  own  need  of  Soult's  military  abi- 
lities in  the  arduous  German  campaign  on  which  he 
was  entering,  that  marshal  was  summoned  to  Ger- 
many, where,  as  already  noticed,  he  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  battles  on  the  Elbe.f  The  Em- 
peror, however,  incessantly  urged  his  brother  to  con- 
centrate his  troops  on  the  Ebro,  and  strain  every 
nerve  to  put  down  the  insurrection  in  the  north ; 
and  being  discontented  with  the  mode  in  which 
Caffarelli  had  conducted  the  partizan  warfare  there, 
he  gave  Clausel  the  command,  and  enjoined  him  to 
resume  the  offensive  without  loss  of  time,  and  strike 
at  the  enemy's  principal  depots  and  magazines,  in 

*  "  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  or  myself  must  quit  Spain.  At  Valencia, 
I  bad  so  far  forgotten  my  own  injuries,  and  suppressed  my  own  indigna- 
tion, that  instead  of  sending  Soult  to  France,  I  gave  him  the  direction 
of  the  operations  of  the  armies ;  but  it  was  in  the  hope  that  shame  for 
the  pasty  combined  with  his  avidity  for  glory,  would  urge  him  to  extra- 
ordinary exertion.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  has  happened :  he  is  a 
man  not  to  be  trusted.  Restless,  intriguing,  ambitious,  he  would  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  his  own  advancement ;  and  he  possesses  just  that  sort  of 
talent  that  would  lead  him  to  mount  a  scaffold  at  the  time  he  thought 
he  was  ascending  a  throne,  because  he  would  want  the  courage  to  strike 
when  the  crisis  arrived.  At  the  passage  of  the  Tormes,  I  acquit  hisi 
of  treachery,  because  there  fear  alone  prevented  him  from  bringing  ths 
Allies  to  battle ;  but  he  was  nevertheless  treacherous  to  the  Emperor, 
and  his  proceedings  in  Spain  were  probably  connected  with  Malet's 
.  conspiracy  in  Paris."— King  Joseph  to  Napoleon,  Feb.  27th,  1819* 
Napibs*  v.  437, 438. 

t  Ante,  iz.  230. 
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order  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  carrying  on   chap. 
the   contest.*     Clausel  assumed  the  command  on - 


the  22d  February;   reinforcements,  nearly  20,000    18ls* 
strong,  from  the  army  of  Portugal,  soon  after  ar- '  Nip-  t- 
rived;  and  the  Spaniards  soon  felt  that  they  had  aNapdeoa'to 
very  different  antagonist  to  deal  with  from  the  gen*  f2J"£ 
eral  who,  dnring  the  winter,  had  permitted  sose-1813- 
rious  an  insurrection  to  grow  up  in  the  mountain  486.  '     ' 
districts.1 

Clausel  repaired  early  in  the  middle  of  March  to  ciaw«r. 
Bilboa,  which  was  in  a  manner  besieged  by  the  operationa 


in 


guerillas,  and,  after  some  sharp  fighting,  drove  them  BUc*7, 
back  into  their  mountain  strongholds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Durango,  and  immediately  began  his  March  15. 
preparations  for  the  siege  of  Castro,  the  most  impor- 
tant stronghold  which  they  possessed  on  the  coast, 
and  by  which  they  constantly  communicated  with 
the  English  ships  of  war.   While  he  was  so  engaged, 
however,  Bilboa  was  again  threatened  by  the  par-  April  1. 
tidas,  and  very  nearly  fell  into  their  hands.     Mina 
defeated  one  of  his  columns  near  Leria,  with  the 
loss  of  eight  hundred  men;  the  same  enterprizing—  5. 
chief  had  made  himself  master  of  Taffalla,  with  its 
garrison  of  five  hundred  men :  forty  thousand  men 
were  in  arms  in  Navarre  and  Biscay,  of  which  six- 
teen thousand  were  on  the  coast  of  Biscay  and  Gui- 
pu8Coa>   acting    in   conjunction   with   the  British 

*  "  The  partidas  are  strong,  organized,  exercised,  and  seconded  by  the 
general  exultation  produced  by  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  The  insur- 
rectional juntas  have  been  revived;  the  posts  on  the  coast  abandoned 
'  by  the  French,  and  seized  by  the  English ;  the  bands  enjoy  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  the  system  of  warfare  hitherto  pursued  has 
favoured  this  progress.  The  French  have  remained  always  on  the  de- 
fensive ;  you  must  adopt  a  contrary  system ;  attack  suddenly,  pursue 
rapidly;  aim  at  the  Spaniards'  magazines,  depots  of  arms,  and  hospitals ; 
disorganize  the  insurrection,  and  one  or  two  successes  will  pacify  the 
whole  country ."—Najolbon  to  Claussi*  9th  Feb*  1813.    Nap.  v.  486* 
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chap,  fleet ;  and  eighteen  thousand,  who  could  unite  in  a 

LXXIL 

day,  occupied  both  banks  of  the  upper  part  of  the 


1813.  Ebro.  It  was  a  serious  and  a  harassing  war- 
fare, in  the  face  of  such  a  force,  possessing  the 
whole  mountain  strongholds  of  the  country,  to  at- 
tempt the  siege  of  Castro  in  form;  but  Clausel's 
vigour  and  ability  were  equal  to  the  undertaking. 
With  this  view,  he  divided  his  forces  into  two 
divisions ;  and  while  Palombini,  with  six  thousand 
men>  commenced  the  siege,  Foy,  with  ten  thousand, 
covered  the  operations ;  and  he  himself,  with  thirteen 
thousand,  took  post  at  Puenta  la  Reyna,  in  Navarre, 
to  make  head  against  Mina,  Longa,  and  the  numerous 
bands  of  insurgents  in  that  quarter.  Several  actions 
ensued,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  worsted ;  and  at 
m.j  1$.  length  Mina  himself  was  totally  defeated  in  the  valley 
of  Roncal,  with  a  thousand  killed  or  wounded ;  the  re- 
mainder dispersed,  and  the  chief  himself  escaped  with 
only  fourteen  men.  He  soon  reassembled  his  scattered 
band,  however,  and  near  Leria  destroyed  two  regi- 

—  22.    ments  of  French  cavalry ;  but  still  the  dispersion  of 

Mina's  corps,  even  for  a  time,  considerably  lowered 
the  spirit  of  the  insurgents ;  and  Clausel,  establishing 
his  headquarters  at  Pampeluna,  succeeded  in  pad- 

—  25.    fying  several  of  the  valleys  of  Navarre.   Meanwhile, 

Castro  was  carried  by  storm ;  and  Sarrut,  following 
up  Napoleon's  instructions,  pushed  forward  against 

—  29.    the  depots  and  magazines  of  the  Biscayan  insurgents, 

and  nearly  destroyed  three  of  their  finest  battalions. 
But  though  this  brilliant  success  attended  the  French 
arms  on  the  coast  and  in  Navarre,  it  was  wellnigh 
balanced  by  the  advantages  gained  by  the  enemy, 
who,'  during  the  absence  of  the  main  forces  of  the 
French  in  these  flank  operations,  fell  upon  the  high- 
road from  Bayonne  to  Burgos,  and  captured  several  of 
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the  blockhouses,  putting  the  garrisons  to  the  sword;  chap, 
insomuch  that  Clausel,  worn  out  with  this  intermi- 


nable warfare,  declared  it  would  require  fifty  thou-   1813# 
sand  men  and  three  months  to  put  down  the  northern  *]ltp:  7: 
insurrection ;  and  Napoleon  bitterly  complained  that  Beim.  i. 
all  the  successes  of  Foy,  Sarrut,  and  Palombini,  had  v.  238,°'" 
brought  neither  safety  to  his  convoys  nor  regularity  246- 
to  his  couriers.1 

But  greater  events  were  now  on  the  wing ;  the 
chiefs  on  both  sides  repaired  to  their  respective  head-  Wellington 
quarters,  and  the  mutual  concentration  of  troops  be-££,at™  * 
spoke  the  approach  of  serious  warfare.  Joseph,  whofi'ld» andhi* 
had  quitted  Madrid  in  the  middle  of  March  with  his  operations. 
guards,  had  subsequently  fixed  his  headquarters  at  March  17. 
Valladolid,  from  whence  he  had  detached  the  divisions 
Foy,Taupin,  Sarrut,  and  Barbot,  to  aid  Clausel  in  the 
reduction  of  Biscay  and  Navarre.   This  large  deduc- 
tion from  the  main  army  was  attended  with  the  most 
important  effects  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  ;  for 
Wellington  was  now  concentrating  his  forces,  and  the 
progress  of  spring  having  provided  ample  forage  for 
his  horses,  he  was  prepared  to  march.  Never  had  the 
army  been  so  numerous  or  so  healthy,  never  its  spirits 
so  high :  twenty  thousand  men  had  rejoined  their 
ranks  since  the  troops  went  into  winter-quarters  in 
December,  and  the  meanest  drummer  was  inspired 
with  the  belief  that  he  was  about  to  march  from 
victory  to  victory,  till  the  French  eagles  were  chased 
across  the  Pyrenees.    Wellington's  plan  was  to  move 
the  left  wing  of  his  army  across  the  Douro,  within 
the  Portuguese  frontier ;  to  march  it  up  the  left  bank 
of  that  river,  as  far  as  Zamora,  and  then  crossing  the 
Eela,  unite  it  to  the  Gallician  forces ;   while  the 
centre  and  left,  advancing  from  the  Agueda  by  Sala- 
manca, forced  the  passage  of  the  Tormes,  and  drove 
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chap,   the  French  entirely  from  the  line  of  the  Douro,  to- 
lxxii.  war(j8  tjje  Carrion.     Constantly  threatening  them  in 


18ls-  flank  by  the  left  wing,  which  was  to  be  always  kept  in 
advance,  he  thus  hoped  the  enemy  would  be  driven 
back  by  Burgos  into  Biscay,  and  he  himself  would 
succeed  in  establishing  there  a  new  basis  for  the 
war,  resting  on  the  numerous    and    fortified  sea- 
ports  on  the  coast,  and  supported  by  the  gallant 
mountaineers,  who  in  such  strength  had  maintained 
through  the  winter  a  bloody  and  equal  contest  with 
the  enemy.      In  this  way,  while  he  advanced  his 
forces,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  towards  their  own 
frontiers,  he  would  at  once  draw  nearer  to  his  own 
resources,  and  intercept  the  whole  communications  of 
the  enemy.     This  project  was  attended  with  this 
obvious  danger,  that  the  army  being  divided  into  two 
grand  divisions,  with  great  ranges  of  mountains  and 
impassable  rivers  between  them,  either  was  exposed 
i  Welling-  to  the  risk  of  a  separate  attack  from  the  whole  forces 
BTthunt,    of  the  enemy ;  but  Wellington  relied  with  reason  for 
lew*'      ***e  means  °f  obviating  this  danger,  upon  the  strong 
Gurw.  z.    nature  of  the  country  to  which  either  might  retire 
▼.  567, 669.  in  case  of  danger,  the  high  spirit  and  admirable  dis- 
vidT  at263'  c*pHne  °f  k*8  troops,  and  the  universal  fidelity  of  the 
Conq.  xxii.  peasantry,  which  prevented  his  designs  from  becom- 
ing known  to  the  enemy.1 

The  march  began  on  the  22d  May,  and  on  the 

March  of    23d  headquarters  were  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo.     Ample 

into  s*ainn  employment  for  Suchet  was  at  the  same  time  secured, 

m*722.     by  directions  sent  to  Sir  John  Murray  to  embark 

his  troops,  and,  landing  in  Catalonia,  commence  the 

siege  of  Taragona ;  a  bridge  equipage  was  prepared 

for  the  passage  of  the  Douro  ;  the  army  of  the  Duke 

del  Parque  advanced  from  the  Sierra  Morena  into 

La  Mancha,  and  that  of  the  reserve  in  Andalusia 
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broke  up  from  Seville  on  the  12th,  and  on  the  24th  lxxu. 
was  to  be  at  the  bridge  of  Almarez,  so  as  to  threaten 
Madrid  and  the  provinces  in  the  centre  of  Spain ; 
and  preparations  were  made,  as  soon  as  the  columns 
reached  the  frontiers  of  Biscay  or  Gallicia,  for  throw- 
ing off  the  communications  with  Lisbon,  and  draw- 
ing the  whole  supplies  of  the  army  from  the  nearer 
harbours  of  these  northern  provinces.  Seventy 
thousand  English  and  Portuguese,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand Spaniards  were  so  disposed,  that  they  were  all 
to  bear  in  front  or  flank  on  the  surprised  and  dis- 
jointed columns  of  the  enemy,  who  would  be  forced 
back,  it  was  hoped,  in  confusion  into  the  passes  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Hope  pervaded  every  bosom,  joy 
beat  high  in  every  heart :  the  veterans  marched  over 
the  scenes  of  their  former  glory,  the  halo  of  twenty 
victories  playing  round  their  bayonets ;  the  new  sol- 
diers burned  with  desire  to  emulate  their  well-earned 
fame.     The  English  commander  shared  the  general '  N«p.  r. 

512   518 

exultation ;  and  so  confidently  did  he  anticipate  the  Wellington 
defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  the  permanent  transference  JjJjJJJ^ 
of  the  seat  of  war  to  the  north  of  the  Peninsula,  25th  m»7 
that,  in  passing  the  stream  which  marks  the  fron-  Gurw.  x. 
tier  of  Spain,  he  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  waving  his  309* 
hand,  exclaimed — "  Farewell,  Portugal ! " l 

The  march  of  the  Duke  del  Parque's  army  and 
the  reserve  from  Andalusia,  which  commenced  ten  He  advances 
days  earlier  than  that  of  the  grand  army  of  Welling-  aoJ^Jjj^ 
ton,  to  give  them  time  to  get  forward  before  the  lat-  sa]«*»nca 
ter  moved,  was  attended  with  the  very  best  effect ;  Dour©. 
for  they  spread  the  alarm  in  Madrid  and  New  Cas- 
tile before  the  direction  of  the  march  of  the  British 
army  could  be  known,  and,  by  inducing  the  belief 
that  a  combined  attack  on  the  capital  was  intended, 
prevented  that  concentration  of  force  on  the  Upper 
Ebro  by  which  alone  the  march  of  the  British  gen- 
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chap,  eral  could  have  been  arrested.     Accordingly,  when 

I  Y  Y  IT 

#  the  centre  and  right  of  the  English  army  were  ad- 


1813.    vancing  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  the  Douro,  and 
Graham,  with  the  left  in  advance,  was  toiling  through 
the  Tras-os-Montes,  not  more  than  thirty-five  thou- 
sand men,  with  a  hundred  guns,  were  concentrated 
at  Valladolid ;  and  the  whole  French  posts  at  Ma- 
drid, and  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  were  in  alarm, 
expecting  an   immediate  attack   in    that   quarter. 
m«7  35.    Thus,  when  danger  really  threatened  from  the  side 
of  Salamanca,  no  means  of  resisting  it  existed ;  the 
line  of  the  Tormes  was  at  once  abandoned,  with 
gome  loss  to  the  retreating  army  in  passing ;  three 
days  after,  the  Douro  was  crossed  by  them  at  Zamo- 
ra,  and  the  bridge  there   destroyed;    the  British 
passed  the  Esla  by  the  fords,  and  the  Douro  by  a 
bridge  thrown  over  above  Zaraora,  and  at  Toro. 
Wellington  himself,  who  had  set  off  in  advance  of 
m*7  28.     hj8  troops,  passed  the  river  at  Miranda,  by  means  of 
a  basket  slung  on  a  rope  stretched  from  precipice  to 
precipice,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  foaming 
torrent.      Graham  had  encountered  many  difficul- 
ties on  his  march  through  the  mountains  within  the 
62oPi25.  Portuguese  frontier;  but  his  vigour  and  perseve- 
Beim.  i.     ranee,  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  energy  of  his  troops, 
vict. ct  *  had  overcome  them  all:  forty  thousand  men  bad 
253q  254.'  keen  transported,  as  if  by  enchantment,  in  ten  days, 
Wellington  through  two  hundred  miles  of  the  most  broken  and 
Bathunt,    rugged  country  in  the  Peninsula;  and  on  the  3d 
ma6'      June  the  whole  army  was  in  communication  on  the 
Gurw.  x.    northern  bank  of  the  Douro,  between  Toro  and  the 

river  Esla.1 
Burgos  ii       This  formidable  concentration  of  troops  to  the 
IndThe  '  north  of  the  Douro,  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
tmT*  'hi  P08***011  which  they  had  hitherto  occupied  fronting 
Ebro.        the  English  general,  rendered  the  further  stay  of  the 
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French  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valladolid  chap. 

•  LXXII. 

impossible ;  and  a  hasty  ill-arranged  retreat  was  com- 


menced to  the  Upper  Ebro.     Valladolid,  with  con-    1813# 
siderable  stores  of  ammunition,  was  occupied  on  the 
4th.     On  the  7th  and  8th,  the  British  army,  rapidly 
pursuing,  crossed  the  Carrion  at  various  points; 
and  pressing  forward  with  conquering  violence,  and 
in   the  highest  spirits  at  seeing  the  enemy   thus 
receding  before  them,  soon  arrived  at  the  scenes 
which  they  had  passed  under  such  disastrous  cir- 
cumstances, at  the  commencement  of  the  retreat  from 
Burgos,  in  the  close   of  the  preceding  campaign. 
Joseph  at  first  thought  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
give  the  enemy  battle  on  the  elevated  plateaux  around 
that  stronghold,  and  he  had  now  assembled  fifty- 
five    thousand  men,  including  nine  thousand  ex- 
cellent horse,  and  a  hundred  guns ;  but  the  force 
of  the  inundation  was  too  great  to  be  thus  stopped  : 
a   hundred  thousand  men  were  on  his  front  and 
flank ;  for  the  guerillas  of  Navarre  and  Biscay  had 
now  drawn  together  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British 
army,  and  rumour,  as  usual  exaggerating  the  dan- 
ger, had  magnified  their  amount  to  a  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  combatants.     The  French  retreat,  June  1 4. 
therefore,  was  continued  without  intermission  to  the 
Ebro ;  the  castle  of  Burgos,  the  theatre  of  such  des- 
perate strife  in  the  former  campaign,  was  blown  up  i  N    T< 
with  a  frightful  explosion, and  with  such  precipitation*?7' 641- 
that  three  hundred  French  soldiers,  defiling  under  itsconq.  xzii. 
walls  at  the  time,  were  crushed  by  the  falling  ruins ;  Wellington 
and  the  enemy,  in  deep  depression,  continued  their toLord 
retreat  towards  Vittoria.     With  mingled  aston- June  1 3/ 
ishment   and   exultation,  the  allied   troops   trium-  {^  x 
phantly  marched  through  the  scenes  of  their  former435- 
struggles  and  defeat.1     "Clausels  strong  position,  26 1,202. 

VOL.  IX.  3  B 
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iCv  vh    Dubreton  8  thundering  castle,  had  disappeared  like  a 

J-»  A-  A  II* 

dream  ;  and  sixty  thousand  veteran  soldiers,  willing 

to  fight  at  every  step,  were  hurried  with  all  the 
tumult  and  confusion  of  defeat  across  the  Ebro.* 
In  abandoning  Burgos,  Joseph  took  the  road  for 

Confusion  Vittoria,  by  Pancorvo  and  Miranda  del  Ebro ;  but 

and  disorder  *  ,  .    . 

of  the       the  consequences   of  this   precipitate  retreat  now 
French  re-  \)ecal[ne  painfully  apparent,  and  it  was  evident  to 

the  whole  army,  that  it  would  be  impossible,  when 
pressed  by  a  victorious  enemy  in  rear,  to  engage  the 
troops  in  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  encumbered  as 
they  were  with  baggage  and  spoil,  not  of  a  pro- 
vince but  a  kingdom.  Under  the  terror  produced 
by  this  unlooked-for  and  overwhelming  force  sud- 
denly thrown  on  their  line  of  communication  with 
France,  the  whole  French  troops  and  civil  authorities 
had  evacuated  Madrid,  and  taken  refugeunder  shelter 
of  the  army :  and  the  road  from  that  capital  to  Bay- 
onne  was  encumbered  with  an  endless  file  of  chariots, 
carriages,  and  waggons,  which  bore  away  the  help- 
less multitude  and  rich  stores  of  spoil  towards  the 
frontier.  The  French  army  thus  encumbered,  ex* 
hibited  a  lively  image  of  those  hosts  which  the  luxury 
of  Asiatic  warfare  has  in  every  age  accumulated 
>  vict.  et  round  the  standards  of  their  sultauns  :  for  the  riches 
245?  ™"  which  they  carried  with  them  were  such  as  bespoke 
Jor/  ™    the  regal  state  of  a  great  monarchy ;  and  the  train  of 

264,  265,  e  m  n  • 

267.  civil  functionaries,  officers  of  state,  and  ladies  of 
ass'su!  pleasure,  who  followed  the  troops,  recalled  rather 
Gurw.       the  effeminacy  of  oriental  magnificence,  than  the 

simple  but  iron  bands  of  European  warfare.1 

The  secret  of  the  astonishing  success  of  Welliog- 
Prodigioun  ton's  march  consisted  in  his  constantly  keeping  his 
iheCmarch  left  wing  in  advance,  and  by  that  means  continually 
otl^i^)["  pressing  round  the  right  flank  of  the  French ;  and  in 

that  way,  coupled  with  a  constant  pressure  in  front, 
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he  compelled  them  to  evacuate  every  successive  posi-    chap. 


lxxii. 


tion,  how  strong  soever,  which  they  took  up  between 
Burgos  and  the  Ebro.  The  British  troops,  in  pur-  18l3# 
suing  a  triumphant  advance  through  this  rocky  and 
mountainous  country,  were  never  weary  of  express- 
ing their  astonishment  at  the  prodigious  strength  of. 
the  positions  which  were  abandoned,  and  the  nume- 
rous rocky  defiles  traversed  only  by  single  arches, 
which  retarded  but  by  a  few  hours  the  advance  of 
the  allied  army.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  simul- 
taneous pressure  round  the  right  wing  of  the  French, 
which  was  going  forward  from  the  advance  of 
Graham  with  the  British  left  wing,  and  that  the 
most  alarming  accounts  were  constantly  received  at  ' 
the  French  headquarters  of  the  progress  of  the  allied 
troops  in  that  direction.  On  the  13th,  Graham  pur- 
sued his  indefatigable  march  through  the  hills  at  the 
sources  of  the  Ebro,  and  on  the  14th,  passed  that 
river  at  the  bridge  of  Rockamund  and  San  Martin. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Spanish  guerillas  from  Biscay 
crowded  in  great  numbers  to  the  same  quarter,  and 
occupied  all  the  passes  in  the  great  mountains  of 
Reynosa  which  lie  between  the  Ebro  and  the  sea-coast. 
The  effects  of  this  decisive  manoeuvre  were,  that  not 
only  was  the  French  main  army  obliged  to  abandon 
all  the  successive  positions  which  it  took  up  on 
the  great  road,  but  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Biscay, 
with  the  exception  of  Bilboa  and  Santona,  was  eva- 
cuated by  the  enemy,  and  the  British  vessels  of  war, 
amidst  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the  inhabitants, 
entered  all  the  harbours.  A  depot  and  hospital  station 
was  immediately  established  at  Santander;  the  whole 
supplies  of  the  army  were  directed  thither ;  a  new 
base  of  operations  was  established  close  to  the  scene  of 
the  coming  contest;  and  Portugal,  like  a  heavy  tender 
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chap,   whose  aid  was  no  longer  required,  was  cut  away 

M^L  A  Urn 


and  forgotten.     Meanwhile  the  sweep  of  the  Allies 
1813.    roun(i  the  extreme  French  right  was  continued  with 
unabated  vigour ;  the  whole  crest  of  the  mountains, 
between  the  Ebro  and  the  sea,  was  soon  in  their 
possession  ;  the  scarlet  uniforms  were  to  be  seen  in 
every  valley ;  and  the  stream  of  war,  descending  with 
impetuous  force  down  all  the  clefts  of  the  mountains, 
burst  in  a  hundred  foaming  torrents  into  the  basin  of 
Vittoria.     With  such  accuracy  were  the  marches  of 
all  the  columns  calculated,  and  with  such  precision 
were  they  carried  into  effect  by  the  admirable  troops, 
inured  to  war  and  all  its  fatigues,  which  Welling- 
'Nip.  t.    ton  commanded,  that  every  thing  happened  exactly 
Wellington  as  he  had  arranged  before  he  set  out  from  Portugal ; 
*J  £"1      and  the  troops  all  arrived  at  the  stations  assigned 
June  19/    them,  in  the  prophetic  contemplation  of  their  chief, 
ibis?2'     *n  ^e  neighbourhood  of  Vittoria,  at  the  very  time 
Gurw.  x.    when  the  French  army,  heavy  laden  and  dejected, 
vict.  et     had  accummulated  its  immense  files  of  chariots  and 
245q246.1  baggage-waggons,  under  the  charge  of  seventy  thou- 
sand men,  in  the  plain  in  front  of  that  town.1 
No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
Extraor-    the  scenery  through  which  the  British  troops,  espe- 
aimry       cially  those  on  the  left  wing,  passed  during  this 
the  teener?  memorable  march.     The  romantic  valleys  of  the 
which  Ui«  mountain  region  whence  the  Ebro  draws  its  waters, 
army        which  at  every  season  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
pa '  '      passing   traveller,   were    at  that    time    singularly 
enhanced  by  the  exquisite  verdure  of  the  opening 
spring,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  which  in 
every  sheltered  nook  clothed  the  mountain  sides. 
War  appeared   in  these  sequestered   and  pastoral 
valleys,  not  in  its  rude  and  bloody  garb,  but  in  its 
most  brilliant  ond  attractive  costume;  the  pomp  of 
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military  music,  as  the  troops  wended  their  way  through   chap. 
the  valleys,  blended  with  the  shepherd's  pipe  on  the 


hills  above ;  while  the  numerous  columns  of  horse,  1813, 
foot,  and  cannon,  winding  in  every  direction  through 
the  defiles,  gave  an  inexpressible  variety  and  charm 
to  the  landscape.  Even  the  common  soldiers  were 
not  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle  thus 
perpetually  placed  before  their  eyes.  Often  the  men 
rested  on  their  muskets  with  their  arms  crossed, 
gazing  on  the  lovely  scenes  which  lay  spread  far  j  Recoiiec- 
beneath  their  feet;   and  more  than  once  the  heads tion!of1the 

7  Peninsula, 

of  the  columns  involuntarily  halted  to  satiate  their  173,  m, 
eyes  with  a  spectacle  of  beauty,  the  like  of  which  allJ^oJEdg* 
felt  they  might  never  see  again.1 

The  immense  baggage  trains  of  Joseph's  army 
had  now  fallen  back  into  the  basin  of  Vittoria  ;  and  Accumu. 
seventy  thousand  men  were  assembled  to  protect  l'tio,lh?f 
their  retreat  into  France.     But  it  seemed  hardly  arm?  and 
possible  that  even  that  large  force  could  secure  thetb^hMbTaf 
safe  transit  of  such  an  enormous  multitude  of  car- vittoria' 
riages  ;  and  yet  how  could  they  be  abandoned  with- 
out confessing  defeat,  and  relinquishing  at  the  same 
time  the  whole  ammunition  waggons  and  military 
stores  of  the  army  ?     The  rapacity  of  the  French 
authorities  in  Spain ;  the  general  spoliation  which, 
from  the  marshals  downwards,  they  had  exercised 
under  the  imperial  orders  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try,  now  fell  with  just  but  terrible  force  upon 
them :  their  gallant  army  was  about  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  immensity  of  its  spoil.  In  retreating 
through  Madrid  and  the  two  Castiles,  the  French  au- 
thorities had  levied  contributions  surpassing  all  the  for- 
mer ones  in  severity  and  magnitude;  and  the  enormous 
sums  raised  in  this  way,  amounting  to  five  millions 
and  a  half  of  dollars,  were  all  existingin  hard  cash,  and 
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chap,   constituted  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  weight  with 

LXXIL 

which  the  army  was  encumbered.     Not  content  with 


1813.  these  pecuniary  exactions,  both  Josephand  his  generals 
had  faithfully  followed  the  example  set  them  by  the 
Emperor,  in  collecting  and  bringing  off  all  the  most 
precious  works  of  art  which  adorned  the  Spanish 
capital  and  provinces.  All  the  marshals,  from  Murat, 
who  commenced  the  pillage  in  1808,  had  gratified 
themselves  by  seizing  upon  the  finest  paintings  which 
were  to  be  found  in  convents  or  private  palaces  in 
every  part  of  the  country ;  and  Marshal  Soult  in 
particular,  had,  from  the  rich  spoils  of  the  Andalu- 
sian  convents,  formed  the  noble  collection  of  paintings 
by  Murillo  and  Velasquez,  which  now  adorns  his 
hotel  at  Paris.  But  when  Joseph  and  his  whole 
civil  functionaries  came  to  break  up  finally  from 
Madrid,  the  work  of  spoliation  went  on  on  a  greater 
scale,  and  extended  to  every  object  of  interest, 
whether  from  beauty,  rarity,  or  antiquity,  which 
was  to  be  found  in  the  royal  palaces  or  museums. 
Many  of  the  finest  works  of  Titian,  Raphael,  and 
Correggio,  were  got  hold  of  in  this  manner,  espe- 
cially from  the  Escurial  and  the  royal  palace  at 
Madrid ;  while  all  the  archives  and  museums  in  the 
capital  and  in  Old  Castile,  had  been  compelled  to 
yield  up  their  most  precious  contents  to  accom- 
pany the  footsteps  of  the  fugitive  monarch.  All 
this  precious  spoil  was  dragged  along  in  endless 
couvoy  in  the  rear  of  tbe  French  army ;  and  when  it 
halted  and  faced  about  in  the  basin  of  Vittoria,  it  was 
rather  from  a  sense  of  the  evident  impossibility  of 
transporting  the  prodigious  mass  in  safety  through 
the  approaching  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  than  from 
1  Tor.  v.  any  well-founded  hope  of  being  able  to  resist  the 
262, 272.  8hock  0f  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army.1 
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The  basin  of  Vittoria,  which  has  become  immor-    chap. 
tal  from  the  battle,  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Pe- 


ninsula, which  was  fought  within  its  bosom,  is  a  181s* 
small  plain,  about  eight  miles  in  length  by  six  in  Description 
breadth,  situated  in  an  elevated  plateau  among  the  °f  v^t^D 
mountains.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by*nd,tho 
the  commencement  of  the  Pyreneean  range,  and  on  utti«. 
the  west  by  a  chain  of  rugged  mountains,  which  se- 
parates the  province  of  Alava  from  that  of  Biscay. 
A  traveller  entering  the  valley  from  the  side  of  Mi- 
randa del  Ebro,  by  the  great  road  from  Madrid, 
emerges  into  the  plain  by  the  pass  of  Puebla,  where 
the  Zadorra  forces  its  way  through  a  narrow  cleft  in 
the  mountain,  in  its  descent  to  the  Ebro,  and  from 
whence  the  spires  of  Vittoria,  situated  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  plain,  are  visible  about  eight  miles 
distant.  This  little  plain  is  intersected  by  two 
ranges  of  hills,  which  cross  it  nearly  from  east  to 
west,  and  afforded  two  very  strong  positions,  where 
the  French  army  endeavoured  to  stop  the  advance  of 
the  Allies ;  the  first  being  on  either  side  of  Arinez, 
and  the  second,  which  was  a  much  stronger  ground, 
was  around  Gomecha.  Several  roads  from  the 
mountains  on  all  sides  intersect  each  other  at  Vit- 
toria, particularly  those  to  Pampeluna,  Bilboa,  and 
Gallicia ;  but  although  they  are  all  practicable  for 
guns,  yet  that  which  leads  direct  to  St  Sebastian 
and  Bayonne,  through  Gamarra  Mayor,  was  alone 
adequate  to  receive  the  vast  trains  of  carriages 
which  were  heaped  up  in  and  around  that  town. 
Two  great  convoys  had  already  departed  by  this 
road,  and  were  now  far  advanced  on  the  way  to 
France ;  but  a  still  greater  quantity,  including  the 
whole  royal  treasure,  and  all  the  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion of  the  army,  remained,  and  therefore  it  was  of 
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chap,  the  highest  importance  to  the  French  at  all  hazards 

LXXII 

to  keep  possession  of  the  great  road  to  Bayonne, 


1818'  and,  above  all,  not  to  suffer  Gamarra  Mayor  to  fall 

,  N     v  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  while  the  bulk  of  the 

548, 649.  army  on  the  broken  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the 

vict.  et  plain  of  Vittoria,  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  advance 

S  *S" of  the  allied  force- 

The  departure  of  the  two  heavy  laden  convoys 
Forcei  of  for  France,  sensibly  diminished  the  strength  of  Jo- 
on  iCtj!  seph's  army ;  for  they  required  to  be  guarded  by 
pout*  udM.  strong  escorts  to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Biscay  guerillas.     The  guard  attending  the 
last,  consisted  of  no  less  than  three  thousand  troops 
under  General  Maucune.    After  this  large  reduction, 
however,  the  French  army  amounted  to  above  seventy 
thousand  men,  of  whom  sixty-five   thousand  were 
effective  combatants,  and  they  had  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon.     On  Wellington's  side  there 
were  only  sixty  thousand  English  and  Portuguese 
sabres  and  bayonets  in  the  field ;  for  the  sixth  division, 
six   thousand  five   hundred  strong,  had  been  left 
at  Medina  de  Pomar,   and    some  stragglers  had 
necessarily  fallen  behind   during  so  long  and  fa- 
tiguing a  march  as  that  which  they  had  made  from 
the  Portuguese  frontier.  But  in  addition  to  this  force, 
there  were  fully  eighteen  thousand  Spaniards,  so  that 
the  total  force  was  above  eighty  thousand,  with  ninety 
guns.     The  strength  of  the  French  position  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  great  number  of  bridges  which  the 
allied  forces  had  to  pass,  over  the  numerous  mountain 
streams  which  descend  into  the  basin  of  Vittoria, 
some  of  which,  particularly  that  of  Puebla  and 
Nanclares,  to  the  south  of  Vittoria,  and  that  of  6a- 
marra  Mayor  and  Ariega,  to  the  north  of  that  town, 
were  of  great  strength,  and  easily  susceptible  of  de- 
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fence.      The  ridges  too,  which  cross  the  plain*  af-   chap. 
forded  successive  defensible  positions,  the  last  of* 


which  was  close  to  the  town  of  Vittoria.     On  the    181S* 
other  hand,  the  weakness  of  their  situation  consisted 
in  the  single  line  of  retreat  passable  for  the  carriages 
of  the  army,  which  was  kept  open  for  them  in  case  i  Nap.  v. 
of  disaster;  and  the  appalling  dangers  which  awaited  ^ib^ 
them  if  their  army  in  the  plain  met  with  a  serious  to  Lord 
reverse,  and  either  lost  the  command  of  the  great  j^"^ 
road  to  Bayonne,  or  was  driven,  with  its  immense  J^3,  x 
files  of  ammunition  and  baggage-waggons,  into  the  466. 
rough  mountain  road  leading  to  Pampeluna. 

Having  anxiously  surveyed '  the  enemy's  position 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  and  perceiving  that  British  plan 
they  stood  firm,  and  were  making  preparations  for  ° 
battle,  Wellington,  on  his  side,  made  his  dispositions 
for  an  attack.  Hill,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  was 
to  move  with  the  right  wing,  at  daybreak,  into  the 
great  road  to  Vittoria,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Puebla,  and  advancing  through  the  defile,  which  was 
not  occupied  in  strength  by  the  enemy,  expand  his 
force  as  he  arrived  in  the  open  plain ;  Murillo, 
with  his  division  of  Spaniards,  keeping  on  his  right, 
on  the  heights  between  the  great  road  and  the  hills. 
The  right  centre,  under  Wellington  in  person,  con- 
sisting of  the  light  and  fourth  divisions,  with  Ponson- 
by's  cavalry  and  the  dragoon  guards,  were  to  proceed 
through  the  pass  which  leads  toSubijana-de-Morillos, 
and,  crossing  the  ridges  which  formed  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  basin  of  Vittoria,  move  straight 
forward  to  their  respective  points  of  attack  on  the 
Zadorra,  especially  the  bridges  of  Mendoza,  Tres 
Puentes,  and  Nanclares.  The  left  centre,  comprising 
the  third  and  seventh  divisions,  was  to  move 
by  the  village  of  Gueta,  direct  upon  the  steeples  of 
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lx xa   Vittoria ;  Sir  Thomas  Graham  moving  from  Ulur- 

— -guia  on  the  left,  with  the  first  and  fifth  divisions, 

Longa's  Spaniards,  and  Anson  and  Bock's  cavalry, 

in  all  about  twenty  thousand  men,  by  the  Bilboa 

road,  so  as  to  fall  on  the  extreme  French  right  under 

Reille,  and  if  possible  force  the  bridge  of  the  Zadorra 

'  Murray.  at  Gamarra  Mayor,  and  thus  intercept  the  line  of  re- 

in  wyid1.   treat  for  the  army  by  the  great  road  to  Bayonne, 

^ioS.  The  effect  of  these  dispositions,  if  simultaneously  and 

n»p.  v.      successfully  carried  into  execution,  obviously  would 

Weston  be  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  by  the 

b J^lt     only  line  practicable  for  their  numerous  carriages,  at 

22d  June    the  very  time  that  they  were  hard  pressed  by  the 

Gum.  z.   main  body  of  the  Allies  in  front,  and  thus  expose 

446-         them  to  total  ruin.1* 

The  French  order  of  battle,  hastily  taken  up,  with- 
F«itiotandout  an7  master  mind  to  direct  it,  was  much  less 
order  of  ably  concei  ved,  and  bore  the  mark  rather  of  the  har- 
ried defensive  arrangement  of  several  independent 
corps  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  assailed  by  supe- 
rior forces,  than  the  deliberate  arrangement  of  a 
great  army  about  to  contend  with  a  worthy  antago* 

*  This  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  the  author  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  referring  to  the  late  admirable  publication  of  Wyld'a  Plans  of  the 
Peninsular  Campaigns,  accompanied  by  the  valuable  explanatory  Memoir, 
which  is  enriched  with  so  many  of  Sir  George  Murray's  original  orders 
and  instructions,  when  quartermaster-general  of  the  army.  He  has  ne?er 
travelled  in  Spain,  and  therefore  cannot  describe  the  fields  of  battle 
there  from  his  own  observation,  as  he  has  done  those  in  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  France ;  but  he  can  hardly  bring  himself  to  before 
that  he  has  not  visited  the  scenes  of  Wellington's  victories,  so  admirably 
graphic  are  Mr  Wyld's  plans  of  the  theatre  on  which  they  occurred, 
and  so  clearly  do  they  bring  before  the  mind  the  inequalities  of  ground 
and  features  of  the  country  where  the  actions  took  place.  It  is  no  more 
than  an  act  of  justice  to  this  magnificent  publication  to  say,  that  it  is 
more  characteristic  of  the  country  which  it  portrays,  and  gives  a  belter 
idea  of  the  battles  and  military  operations  which  then  occurred,  than 
any  plans  or  maps  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  military  archives  or 
publications  of  any  other  country. 
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nist  for  the  dominion  of  the  Peninsula.     The  right,    chap. 

LXXII 

which  was  opposed  to  Graham,  occupied  the  heights  - 

in  front  of  the  Zadorra,  above  the  village  of  Abe- 
chuco,  and  covered  Vittoria  from  approach  by  the 
Bilboa  road ;  the  centre  extended  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  same  river,  commanding  and  blocking  up 
the  great  road  from  Madrid ;  the  left,  behind  the  Za- 
dorra, stretched  from  Arinez  to  Puebla  de  Argan- 
zod,  and  fronted  the  defile  of  Puebla,  by  which  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  was  to  issue  to  the  fight.  A  detach- 
ed corps,  under  Clausel,  was  stationed  at  Logrono, 
to  secure  the  road  to  Parapeluna,  on  which  it  was 
already  feared  the  aritiy  would  mainly  have  to  de- 
pend for  its  retreat ;  and  Foy  had  been  stationed  in 
the  valley  of  Senorio,  towards  Bilboa,  to  protect 
them  from  the  incursions  of  Longa  and  the  Biscay 
guerillas,  and  keep  open  the  communications  of 
the  army  in  that  direction.  These  two  detach- 
ments weakened  the  disposable  force  of  the  French, 
on  which  reliance  could  be  placed  for  the  shock  of 
battle,  by  more  than  twenty  thousand  men ;  so  that 
not  more  than  fifty-five  thousand  men  could  be  cal- 
culated upon  for  the  fight :  but  they  were  all  veteran 
soldiers;  they  occupied  a  central  position,  so  that  their 
columns,  if  hard  pressed,  could  mutually  support  each 
other;  and  they  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon.  On  the  other  hand,  their  position,  if 
worsted,  was  in  the  highest  degree  perilous ;  for  the  ■  vict.  et 
mountain  road  to  Pampeluna  was  impracticable  for  uVzlT' 
the  multitude  of  carriages  which  thronged  the  plain ;  J°»- ". 

348  849 

and  it  was  easy  to  see,  that  if  the  centre  of  the  army,  Beim 
which  covered  the  great  road  from  Madrid,  was254' 
forced,  its  whole  artillery  and  equipage  would  be  lost.1 
At  daybreak,   on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the 
whole  British  columns   were  in  motion,  and   the 


lm.  i. 
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chap,  centre  and  right  soon  surmounted  the  high  ground 

LXXII. 

'-which  screened  their  night  bivouac  from  the  sight 


1813.  Qf  tke  enemy9  an(j  their  masses  appeared  in  imposing 
Battle  of  strength  on  the  summit  of  the  ridges  which  shut  in 
suecmof  on  the  south  the  basin  of  Vittoria.  The  column  on 
Hiii  on  the  the  left  moved  towards  Mendoza,  while  Hill,  at  ten 

right. 

o'clock,  reached  the  pass  of  Puebla,  into  which  be 
immediately  descended,  and  pressing  through,  began 
extending  into  the  plain  in  his  front,  Murillo's 
Spaniards,  with  surprising  vigour,  swarming  up  the 
steep  and  rocky  ascents  on  his  right.  There,  how- 
ever, the  French  made  a  stout  resistance ;  Murillo 
was  wounded,  but  still  kept  the  field ;  fresh  troops 
reinforced  their  line  on  the  craggy  heights,  so  that 
Hill  was  obliged  to  send  the  71st,  and  a  battalion  of 
light  infantry  of  Walker's  brigade  to  Murillo's  sup* 
port,  under  Colonel  Cadogan.  Hardly  had  he  reached 
the  summit,  when  that  noble  officer  fell  while  cheer- 
ing on  his  men  to  charge  the  enemy ;  and  though 
mortally  wounded,  he  refused  to  be  taken  to  the 
rear,  and  still  rested  on  the  field,  watching  with 
dying  eyes  the  advance  of  his  heroic  Highlanders 
along  the  ridge.  Still  the  battle  was  maintained 
1  Nap.  t.    with  extraordinary  resolution  on  the  summit,  and  it 

ft    £   A  >    •    l>  * 

vict.  et  '  was  only  by  sending  fresh  troops  to  their  support, 
conq.  242,  an(j  8tep  hy  step,  by  force  of  sheer  fighting,  that  the 
Wellington  French  were  at  length  borne  backwards  to  nearly 
Bathu'rit,  opposite  Subijana ;  while  Hill,  in  the  valley  below, 
June  22,  encouraged  by  the  progress  of  the  scarlet  uniforms 
Gurw.  x.  on  the  summit  on  his  right,  pressed  vigorously  for- 
GWi  ward,  and  emerging  from  the  defile  of  Puebla,  carried 
official  Ac-  by  storm  the  village  of  Subijana,  and  extended  his 

count.  a,  aii*  •    i 

Wytd's  line  into  communication  with  his  extreme  right  on 
Mem.  ioi.  the  summit  of  the  ridge.1 

While  this  bloody  conflict  was  going  on  on  the 
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steeps  above  the  Zadorra  on  the  right,  Wellington  chap. 

•  LXXII. 

himself,   with   the    centre,    had    surmounted    the 


heights    in    his    front,    and    descended    in    great    1813# 
strength  into  the   plain  of  Vittoria.      His  troops  ProgTeM  ^ 
met  with  no  serious  opposition  till  they  came  to  .We"in8ton 
the  bridges  by  which  the  rivers  in  the  bottom  were  centre, 
crossed  ;    but   as   they  were   all  occupied   by  the 
enemy,and  the  rocky  thickets  on  their  sides  filled  with 
tirailleurs,  a  warm   exchange  of  musketry  began, 
especially  at  the  bridge  of  Nanclares,  opposite  the 
fourth  division,  and  that  of  Villodar,  by  which  the 
light  divisions  were  to  cross.     The  attack  on  these 
bridges  was  delayed  till  the  third  and  seventh  divi- 
sions, who  formed  the  reserves  of  the  centre,  had 
come  up  to  their  ground,  and  they  were  somewhat 
retarded  by  the  roughness  of  the  hills  over  which 
they  had  to  march';  and  meanwhile  Wellington  sent 
orders  to  Hill  to  arrest  the  progress  of  his  extreme 
right  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  in  order  that  the 
whole  army  might  advance  abreast.      Meanwhile,  a 
Spanish  peasant  brought  information  that  the  bridge 
of  Tres  Puentes  was  negligently  guarded,  and  offered 
himself  to  guide  the  light  division  over  it ;  and  the 
heads  of  the  columns  of  the  third  and  seventh  divi- 
sions, forming  the  left  centre,  having  now  appeared 
on  their  ground,  the  advance  was  resumed  at  all 
points,  both  in  the  centre  and  on  the  right.   Kempt's 
brigade  of  the  light  division,  led  by  the  brave  pea- 
sant, soon  gained  the  bridge  ;  the  fifteenth  hussars, 
coming  up  at  a  canter,  dashed  by  single  file  over, 
and  the  arch  was  won.     It  was  now  one  o'clock ; 
the  firing  was  renewed  with  redoubled  vigour  on  the 
heights   above   Subijana,   while   faint   columns    of 
white  smoke,  accompanied  by  a  sound  like  distant 
thunder,  showed  that  Graham's  attack  on  Gamarra 
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chap.    Mayor,  in  the  enemy's  rear,  had  commenced.    At 
this  moment  the  third  and  seventh   divisions  were 


1813. 


moving  rapidly  down  to  the  bridge  of  Mendoza;  but 
the  enemy's  light  troops  and  guns  kept  up  a  most 
vigorous  fire  upon  the  advancing  masses,  until  the 
riflemen  of  the  light  division,  who  had  got  across  at 
Tres  Puentes,  charged  them  in  flank,  when  the  posi- 
tion was  abandoned,  and  the  British  left  crossed  with- 
1  ^tiling-  out  further  opposition.     The  whole  French  centre, 

ton  to  Lord 

Batbumt,  alarmed  by  the  progress  which  Graham  was  making 
ibis?2'  *n  their  rear,  now  retreated  towards  Vittoria,  not, 
Gurir.  x.  however,  in  disorder,  but  facing  about  at  every  de- 
officiai  Ac-  fensible  position  to  retard  the  enemy ;  while  tbe 
wyid  io2.  British  troops  continued  to  advance  in  pursuit  in 
vict.  et  admirable  order,  their  regiments  and  squadrons  sur- 
2i8.  Nap.  mounting  the  rugged  inequalities  in  the  ground 
t.  557,559.  with  the  mogt  beautiful  precision!1 

The  decisive  blow,  however,  had  meanwhile  been 
DecUire  struck  by  Graham  on  the  left.  That  noble  officer, 
OwbiVoo  ^o,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  possessed  all  tbe 
the  left,  vigour  of  twenty-five,  and  who  was  gifted  with  the 
true  eye  of  a  general,  had  started  before  daylight 
from  his  bivouac  in  the  mountains  on  the  left,  and 
by  eleven  o'clock,  after  a  most  fatiguing  and  toilsome 
march  over  the  hills,  reached  the  heights  above  Ga- 
marra  Mayor  and  Ariega,  which  were  strongly  oc- 
cupied by  the  French  right  under  Reille.  General 
Oswald,  who  commanded  the  head  of  Graham's 
corps,  consisting  of  the  fifth  division,  Pack's  Portu- 
guese, and  Longa's  Spaniards,  immediately  com- 
menced the  attack,  and  not  only  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  heights,  but  got  possession  of  Gamarra 
Menor,  which  cut  off  the  road  to  Durango.  Ga- 
marra Mayor  was  the  next  object  of  attack ;  and  the 
French,  aware  of  its  importance,  as  commanding  the 
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great  road  to  Bayonne,  made  the  most  strenuous   chap. 

LXXII. 

efforts  for  its  defence.     At  length  Robinson's  bri- 


gade of  the  fifth  division  burst  in,  bearing  down  all    1813, 
opposition,  and  capturing  three  guns ;  but  Reille's 
men  had  barricaded  the  opposite  end  of  the  bridge, 
and  their  fire  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  was  so 
severe  that  they  retained  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Zadorra.  At  the  same  time  the  Germans  under  Halket 
had,  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  assaulted  the  village 
of  Abechuco,  which  commanded  the  bridge  of  Ariega. 
It  was  at  length  carried  by  the  brave  Germans  and 
Bradford's  Portuguese  ;  but  they  were  unable,  any  i  vict.  «t 
more  than  at  Gamarra  Mayor,  to  force  the  bridge,  248*249" 
and  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  from  n»p-  v- 
the  opposite  sides,  without  enabling  either  party  to  Wellington 
dislodge  the  other  from  its  position.     But  mean- ^JjJJ^ 
while  General  Sarrut  was  killed ;  and  some  British  Jun«  22, 

1813 

brigades  pushing  on,  got  possession  of  the  great  road  Gurw.  x. 
from  Vittoria  to  Bayonne,  and  immediately  the  cryf42^4Be,m 
spread  through  the  French  army,  that  their  retreat 
was  cut  off  and  all  was  lost.1 

It  was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  retreat ;  yet,  in 
conducting  it,  the  French  soldiers  maintained  the  Retreat  of 
high  character  for  intrepidity  and  steadiness  which  ^trt^h 
bad  rendered  them  the  terror  and  admiration  of 
Europe.  A  large  body  of  skirmishers  was  thrown 
out  to  check  the  advance  of  the  pursuing  columns ; 
and  fifty  guns,  placed  in  the  rear,  which  were  worked 
with  extraordinary  vigour,  retarded  for  some  time 
the  pursuit  of  the  British  centre.  Wellington, 
however,  brought  up  several  British  batteries,  and 
the  enemy  were  at  length  forced  back  to  the  ridge  in 
front  of  Gomecha.  An  obstinate  conflict  took  place 
in  Arinez,  into  which  Picton  plunged  at  the  head  of 
the  riflemen  of  bis  division  ;  but  at  length  the  village 
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chap,  was  carried ;  the  87th.  under  Colonel  Gough,  stormed 

LXXII 

Hermandad ;  and  the  French  in  Subijana,  finding 


1813.  thejr  right  forced  back,  were  obliged  to  retreat  two 
miles  towards  Vittoria  in  a  disordered  mass.  Thus 
the  action  became  a  sort  of  running  fight  or  cannon- 
ade, which  continued  for  six  miles ;  but  the  French, 
notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  were  unable  to  hold 
any  position  long  enough  to  enable  the  carriages  in 
the  rear  to  draw  off;  and  as  they  were  all  thrown 
back  into  the  little  plain  in  front  of  Vittoria,  the 
throng  there  became  excessive,  and  already  the  cries 
of  despair,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Berezina,  were 
heard  from  the  agitated  multitude.  Joseph  now 
ordered  the  retreat  to  be  conducted  by  the  only  road 
which  remained  open,  that  to  Pampeluna;  but  it 
was  too  late  to  draw  off  any  of  the  carriages ;  and 
"  as  the  English  shot  went  booming  overhead,'9  says 
an  eye-witness,  "the  vast  crowd  started  and 
swerved  with  a  convulsive  movement,  while  a  dull 
and  horrid  sound  of  distress  arose j  but  there  was 
1  Na*ier'  no  hope,  no  stay  for  either  army  or  multitude."1 
Eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  jammed  close  together  near 
Vittoria,  kept  up  a  desperate  fire  to  the  last,  and 
the  gunners  worked  them  with  frantic  energy;  while 
.  Reille,  with  heroic  resolution,  maintained  his  ground 
on  the  Upper  Zadorra;  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail: 
1  N«p.  v.  the  great  road  to  France  was  lost ;  an  overturned 
Vict,  at      waggon  on  that  to  Pampeluna,  rendered  all  fur- 

249?  ™m.  *^er  VassaSe  f°r  carriages  impracticable;  the  British 
iv.  350.  dragoons  were  thundering  in  close  pursuit ;  and  soon 
to  Lord  °°  the  frantic  multitude  dispersed  on  all  sides,  making 
22dhjuna  ^eir  way  through  fields,  across  ditches,  and  over 
1813.  the  hills,  leaving  their  whole  artillery,  amnmni- 
449,'  450.  tion- waggons,  and  the  spoil  of  a  kingdom,  as  a  prey 
to  the  victors.8 
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Never  before,  in  modern  times,  had  such  a  pro^  £xxn 
digious  accumulation  of  military  stores  and  private 


1813 

wealth  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  victorious  army.  Jour- 
dan's  marshal's  baton,  Joseph's  private  carriage,  R^t,  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty-one  brass  guns,  four  hundredj^u£|* 
and  fifteen  caissons  of  ammunition,  thirteen  hundred  giom 
thousand  ball-cartridges,  fourteen  thousand  rounds ST^oa 
of  ammunition,  and  forty  thousand  pounds  of  gun-ukMU 
powder,  constituted  the  military  trophies  of  a  victory, 
where  six  thousand  also  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  a  thousand  prisoners  taken.  It  at  one  blow 
destroyed  the  warlike  efficiency  of  the  French  army, 
swept  them  like  a  whirlwind  from  the  Spanish  plains, 
and  made  Joseph's  crown  drop  from  his  head.  No 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  private 
plunder  which  was  taken  on  the  field,  but  it  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  witnessed  in  modern  war;  for  it  was 
not  the  produce  of  the  sack  of  a  city  or  the  devasta- 
tion of  a  province,  but  the  accumulated  plunder  of  a 
kingdom  during  five  years,  which  was  now  at  one  fell 
swoop  reft  from  the  spoiler.  Independent  of  private 
booty,no  less  than  five  millions  and  ahalf  of  dollars  in  the 
military  chest  of  the  array  were  taken ;  and  of  private 
wealth,  the  amount  was  so  prodigious,  that  for  miles 
together  the  combatants  may  be  almost  said  to  have 
marched  upon  gold  and  silver  without  stooping  to 
pick  it  up.  But  the  regiments  which  followed,  not 
equally  warmed  in  the  fight,  were  not  so  disinterested: 
enormous  spoil  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  private  sol- 
diers ;  and  the  cloud  of  camp-followers  and  sutlers 
who  followed  in  their  train  swept  the  ground  so  com- 
pletely, that  only  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the 
whole  taken  was  brought  into  the  military  chest! 
But  the  effects  of  this  prodigious  booty  speedily  ap- 
peared in  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  discipline 
YOL.  IX.  3  c 
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chap,  in  a  large  part  of  the  army :  the  frightful  national 
'  vice  of  intemperance  broke  out  in  dreadful  colours, 


181S#  from  the  unbounded  means  of  indulging  it  which 
JI 'toUrf  were  thu*  speedily  acquired ;  and  we  have  the  au- 
jmi*  ihoriiy  of  Wellington  for  the  assertion,  that  three 
i8i3.  '    weeks  after  the  battle,  above  twelve  thousand  soldkis 


^aIimm  ;  bad  disappeared  from  their  colours,  though  the  total 
«nd  joiy  9,  logg  0f  the  battle  was  only  5180,  of  whom  3308  were 

1813.  Ibid.  ' 


519;  and  British ;  and  these  stragglers  were  only  reclaimed 

i8i s *9'    by  acdulous  efforts  and  rigorous  severity.1  * 

472.  viet.      go  vast  was  the  number  of  ladies  of  pleasure  who 

x»i.  262.  were  among  the  carriages  in  the  train  of  the  French 

spoil  tod    officers,  that  it  was  a  common  saying  afterwards 

booty  uken.  in  their  army,  that  it  was  no  wonder  they  were 

beaten  at  Vittoria,  for  they  sacrificed  their  guns 

to  save  their  mistresses.    Rich  vestures  of  all  sorts ; 

velvet  and  silk  brocades,  gold  and  silver  plate,  noble 

pictures,  jewels,  laces,  cases  of  claret  and  champagne, 

*  "  We  started  wkh  the  army  in  the  highest  order,  and  up  to  die 
day  of  the  battle  nothing  could  get  on  better;  but  that  event  haa,  at 
usual,  totally  annihilated  all  order  and  discipline.  The  soldiers  of  the 
army  have  got  among  them  about  a  million  sterling  in  money,  with  the 
exception  of  about  100,000  dollars  which  were  got  in  the  nvfitarr 
chest  The  night  of  the  battle,  instead  of  being  passed  in  getting  rat 
and  food,  to  prepare  them  for  the  pursuit  of  the  following  day,  was 
passed  by  the  soldiers  in  looking  for  plunder.  The  consequence  was, 
that  they  were  incapable  of  marehmg  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  sad 
were  totally  knocked  up,  The  rain  came  on,  and  increased  our  fatigues; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  now  out  of  our  ranks  double  the 
amount  of  our  loss  in  the  battle,  and  have  lost  more  men  in  the  pursuit 
than  the  enemy  have,  though  we  have  never  in  one  day  made  more 
than  an  ordinary  march.'* — Wellington  to  Loan  Baxmubbt,  M 
June  1813.     GuawooD,  x.  473. 

"  By  the  State  of  yesterday  we  had  12,500  men  less  underarms, 
than  we  had  on  the  day  before  the  battle.  They  are  not  in  the  hospi- 
tal, nor  are  they  killed,  nor  have  they  foflen  into  the  hands  of  tan 
enemy  as  prisoners :  I  hare  had  officers  in  all  directions  after  then, 
but  have  not  heard  of  any  of  them.  I  believe  they  are  concealed  in 
the  villages  in  the  mountains. M— Wmxwgtow  fo  Loan  Bathubjt,  ft! 
Jufy  1813.  GuawooD,  x.  519.  The  loss  iq  the  battle  was  just  aXWi 
so  that  7500  had  straggled  from  the  effects  of  the  plunder. 
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poodles,  parrots,  monkeys,  and  trinkets,  lay  scat-  chap. 

tered  about  the  field  in  endless  confusion,  amidst — 

weeping  mothers,  wailing  infants,  and  all  the  unut-  181S' 
terable  miseries  of  warlike  overthrow.  Joseph  him- 
self narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner:  a 
squadron  of  dragoons  pursued  the  carriage  and  fired 
into  it,  and  he  had  barely  time  to  throw  himself  out 
and  escape  on  horseback  under  shelter  of  a  squadron 
of  horse ;  his  carriage  was  taken,  and  in  it  the 
beautiful  Coreggio  of  Christ  in  the  Garden,  which  now 
adorns  Apsley  House  in  London.  The  great  con- 
voy of  pictures,  however,  which  Joseph  was  carrying 
off,  after  narrowly  escaping  recapture,  reached  France 
in  safety,  having  set  out  a  day  previously.  The 
bonds  contracted  during  so  many  years'  occupation 
of  the  Peninsula,  many  of  them  of  the  tenderest  kind, 
were  all  at  once  snapped  asunder  by  one  rude  shock; 
and  amidst  the  shouts  of  joy  which  arose  on  all  sides 
for  a  delivered  monarchy,  were  heard  the  sighs  of  the 
vanquished,  who  mourned  the  severance  of  the  closest 
ties  by  which  the  heart  of  man  can  be  bound  in  this 
world.  Wellington,  in  a  worthy  spirit,  did  all  in  his 
power  to  soften  the  blow  to  the  many  ladies  of  rank 
and  respectability  who  fell  into  his  hands;  the  Coun- 
tess Gazan,  with  a  number  of  other  wives  of  the 
French  officers,  were  next  day  sent  on  to  Pampeluna 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  in  their  own  carriages,  which  had 
been  rescued  from  the  spoil.  But  a  more  important 
acquisition  was  obtained  in  the  whole  archives  of  the 
court  of  Madrid,  including  a  great  mass  of  Napoleon's 
original  and  secret  correspondence,  an  invaluable  ac- 
quisition to  historic  truth,  to  which  this  narrative 
has  been  more  than  once  largely  indebted.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  the  gallant  attempt 
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chap,  of  the  Black  Prince  to  establish  the  rightful  though 
■  savage  monarch,  Peter  the  Cruel,  on  the  throne  of 

181S.    gpajn>  five  hundred  years   before,  had  been  vic- 
torious;  and  when    pursuing  the   French  troops 
near  Arinez,   over  the  hill  which  still  bears  the 
»  Tor.  t.    name  of  the  "  English  hill/'  (Inglesmendi,)  the  Eng- 
vfet**1'  l*sh  soldiers  unconsciously  trode  on  the  bones  of 
cooq.  xxiu  (]!e{r  fathers.     Twice  had  the  fate  of  Spain  been 

SAO    S&  1 

South*?,  ti.  decided,  by  the  aid  of  British  blood,  in  the  plain  of 
,78-         Vittoria.1 

The  battle  of  Vittoria  resounded  like  a  thunder- 
ETicuAtion  clap  in  every  part  of  Spain ;  Madrid  was  finally 
udv^eM^ evacuated  on  the  27th,  and  the  whole  French  au- 
*r  **•      thorities  and  partizans  of  the  dethroned  monarch, 
who  retire  abandoning  every  part  of  Old  and  New  Castile,  made 
Eteo.dtke  *U  imaginable  haste  to  cross  the  Ebro.     Suchet, 
June  87.    wh0>  notwithstanding  his  defeat  at  Castalla  and  the 
'    subsequent  operations  of  Sir  John  Murray,  of  which 
an  account  will  immediately  be  given,  still  retained 
his  retrenched  position  on  the  Xucar,  was  compelled, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  to  abandon  the  beautiful  kingdom 
juiy  5.      of  Valencia,  and  all  his  magnificent  establishments 
there,  in  which  he  had  ruled  for  eighteen  months 
with  the  authority  and  state  of  a  sovereign ;  and, 
leaving  garrisons  only  in  Saguntum  and  Peniscola, 
retired  with  all  his  army  across  the  Ebro,  where  he 
distributed  his  forces  between  Taragona  and  Tor- 
—  9.      tosa.  Elio  immediately  moved  forward  and  occupied 
Valencia.     The  total  evacuation  of  all  Spain  south 
of  the  Ebro  by  the  French  troops,  necessarily  ren- 
dered  defenceless   that  very  considerable  portion, 
especially  of  the  higher  classes,  in  its  central  pro- 
vinces,  who  had  adhered  to  the   fortunes  of  the 
French  dynasty,  and  were  known  in  the  Peninsula 
by  the  contemptuous  name  of  juramentados ;  and 
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there  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  Cortes,  hay-  chap. 

LXXIT 

ing  them  now  in  tbeir  power,  would  hasten  to  gra- 


tify alike  their  long-cherished  indignation,  and  pre-    1813- 
sent  appetite  for  gain,  by  condemning  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  to  the  scaffold,  and  confiscating  their 
estates.     To  guard  against  this  danger,  Wellington, 
amidst  his  martial  toils,  addressed  to  the  Cortes  a 
long  and  able  memoir,  enforcing  the  propriety  of 
granting,  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  general  amnesty 
to  those  of  the  opposite  party,  and  supporting  it  by 
a  detail  of  the  various  circumstances  which  had  so  long 
rendered  the  contest  to  all  appearance  bopeless,  and 
thereby  extenuated,  if  they  could  not  altogether  excuse, 
their   adherence  to  the   intrusive  monarch.     The 
principles    contained    in   this  memoir,   discrimina- 
ting, humane,  and  politic,  will  not,  by  future  ages, 
be  deemed  the  least  honourable  monument  to  the 
fame  of  Wellington  ;  and  they  came  with  singular l  Weiiing- 
grace  from  a  victorious  general  in  the  very  moment j^oi£- 
of  his  highest  triumph — when  he  had  rescued  theno^June 
country  from  the  foreign  yoke  whose  partizans  he  Gnrw.  z. 
was  thus  shielding  from  the  natural  indignation  of^3^  Tor' 
their  countrymen.1  # 


*  "  I  am  the  last  person  who  will  be  found  to  diminish  the  merit  of 
the  Spaniards  who  hare  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  country  during  the 
severe  trial  which  I  hope  has  passed,  particularly  of  those  who,  having 
remained  among  the  enemy  without  entering  their  service,  have  served 
their  country  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  But  at  the  same  time  that  I 
can  appreciate  the  merit  of  those  individuals,  and  of  the  nation  at  large, 
I  can  forgive  the  weakness  of  those  who  have  been  induced  by  terror, 
by  distress,  or  by  despair,  to  pursue  a  different  line  of  conduct. 

"  I  entreat  the  government  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  of  the  com* 
mencement,  and  of  the  different  stages  of  this  eventful  contest ;  and  to 
the  numerous  occasions  in  which  all  men  must  have  imagined  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  powers  of  the  Peninsula,  although  aided  by  Great 
Britain,  to  withstand  the  colossal  power  by  which  they  were  assailed, 
and  nearly  overcome.  Let  them  reflect  upon  the  weakness  of  the 
country  at  tfee  commencement  of  the  contest,  upon  the  numerous  and 
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chap.       On  the  day  of  the  battle,  Clausel  with  his  division, 

— fourteen  thousand   strong,  quitted   Logrono,  and, 

l813'    taking  the  road  to  Vittoria,  arrived  at  the  gates 
imminent   pf  that  town  late  at  night,  after  the  conflict  was 
^?ow"d  over,  and  when  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
J?**"/*    British.     Fearful  of  being  cut  off,  he  immediately 
retired,  and,  marching  all  night,  fell  back  towards 
Saragossa,  but  halted  at  Logrono  to  receive  intelli- 
gence, where  he  remained  till  the  evening  of  the 
25th.     This  long  delay  had  wellnigh  proved  fatal 
to  him,  and  undoubtedly  would  have  done  bo,  if  the 
inarch  of  the  British,  immediately  after  the  battle, 
had  not  been  retarded  by  the  heavy  rains  which  fell 
for  two  days,  and  the  relaxation  of  discipline  ocea- 

almost  inrariable  disasters  of  the  armies,  and  upon  the  ruinous  disor- 
ganisation which  followed ;  and  let  them  decide  whether  those  who 
were  witnesses  of  these  events  are  guilty,  because  they  could  not  foresee 
what  has  since  occurred.  The  majority  are  certainly  not  guilty  in  any 
other  manner ;  and  many,  as  I  have  above  stated,  now  deemed  gaiky 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as  having  served  the  pretended  king,  have,  by 
that  very  act,  acquired  the  means  of  serving,  and  have  rendered  impor- 
tant services  to  their  country. 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  policy  of  Spain  should  lead  the  government 
and  the  Cortes  to  grant  a  general  amnesty,  with  certain  exceptions. 
This  subject  deserves  consideration  in  the  two  views  of  the  effort  no* 
making,  failing  or  succeeding,  in  freeing  the  country  from  its  oppressor*. 
If  the  effort  should  fail,  the  enemy  will,  by  an  amnesty,  be  deprived  of 
the  principal  means  now  in  his  hands  of  oppressing  the  country  in  vhicb 
his  armies  will  be  stationed.  He  will  see  clearly  that  he  can  place  no 
reliance  on  any  partizans  in  Spain ;  and  he  will  not  have  even  a  pre- 
tence for  supposing  that  country  is  divided  in  opinion.  If  the  effort 
should  succeed,  as  I  sincerely  hope  it  may,  the  object  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  to  pacify  the  country,  and  to  heal  the  divisions  which 
the  contest  unavoidably  must  have  occasioned*  It  is  impossible  thai 
this  object  can  be  accomplished  as  long  as  there  exists  a  large  body  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  some  possessing  the  largest  properties  in  the  coon- 
try,  and  others  endowed  with  considerable  talents,  who  are  proscribed 
for  their  conduct  during  the  contest ;  conduct  which  has  been  caused 
by  the  misfortunes  to  which  I  have  above  adverted."—  Wellington  to 
Don  Juan  O'Donoju,  Spanish  Minister  at  War.  Gnawooo,  vol.  x. 
p.  431,  432. 
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sioned  by  the  prodigious  spoil  they  had  taken.    No  chap. 
sooner  was  Wellington  informed  of  Clausel's  position 


than  he  inarched  in  person,  with  eighteen  thousand    181S# 
men,  by  Tafalla  upon  Logrono,  while  twelve  thousand 
were  directed  upon  that  town  from  the  side  of  Salva* 
tierra,  and  Mina  followed  on  the  enemy's  rear.    The 
French  general  was  made  aware  of  his  danger  just  in 
time  to  escape  being  surrounded ;  and  setting  out  with 
all  imaginable  expedition,  he  retreated  by  Calahorra 
and  Tudela  upon  Saragossa,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
1st  July,  making  a  forced  march  of  sixty  miles  in 
forty  hours.     Thence,  he  retreated  by  Jaca,  and 
through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  into  France, « Nap.  r. 
closely  followed  by  Mina,  who  managed  the  pursuit  vl*.**' 
with  such  ability,  that  Clausel,  though  superior  in^J*  **"• 
number,  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  large  portion  of r.  268, 
his  heavy  artillery  and  baggage,  before  he  found  a290* 
refuge  within  the  French  territory.1 

While  Clausel  was  making  this  narrow  escape 
from  the  right  wing  of  the  allied  forces,  the  centre,  Operations 
under  Hill,  pursued  the  main  body  of  the  routed  XTpeiuo* 
army,  which  retired  by  Pampeluna  and  up  the  val-^^JoD.* 
ley  of  Bastan  into  France,  in  the  deepest  dejection, 
with  only  one  gun  in  their  whole  array,  hardly  any 
ammunition,  and   no  baggage,  military  chest,  orjuijSA. 
papers  of  any  description ;  insomuch  that  the  whole 
muster-rolls  and  pay-sheets  of  the  army  were  lost, 
and  their  organization,  as  a  military  force,  was  at  an 
end.     The  blockade  of  Pampeluna  was  immediately 
formed  by  the  English  general,  into  which  a  garrison 
of  six  thousand  men  had  been  thrown  by  the  retreat- 
ing army.     Meanwhile  Graham,  with  the  left  wing, 
moved  against  Foy,  who,  with  his  division,  was  in 
the  neighourhood  of  Durango  during  the  battle, 
and  who  immediately  after  set  about  collecting  the 
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chap,   small  garrisons  in  Lower  Biscay,  with  a  view  to  a 
lxxii.  generai  retreat  to  St  Sebastian.     He  arrived  in  To- 


1813.   Joga  with  twelve  thousand  men  almost  at  the  same 
Jnnt  25.     time  with  Sir  Thomas  Graham;  but  having  succeed- 
ed in  making  hiB  entrance  first,  he  barricadoed  the 
streets,  and  maintained  himself  there,  with  the  aid 
of  a  fortified  blockhouse,  with  great  resolution,  till 
nightfall ;  when  the  entrance  was  forced  by  the  Bri- 
tish troops,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  enemy  retired  to  Iran  with  the  loss  of  four 
hundred  men.     Graham's  loss,  however,  was  nearly 
as  severe ;  and  the  vigour  of  Foy*s  resistance  bad 
gained  time  for  his  convoys  to  retire  across  the  Bi- 
joij  i.      dassoa  into  France,  whither  he  followed  a  few  days 
afterwards,  and  Giron  had  the  felicity  of  chasing  the 
last  French  in  that  quarter  from  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory.    At  the  same  time,  the  forts  of  Passages,  with 
1  Tor.  t.    their  garrison  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  were  sur- 
284, 288.   rendered  to  Longa ;  Castro-Urdiales  was  evacuated, 

"Nan  v  IMSd 

571!  Vi«t.'the  garrison  taking  refuge  in  Santona;  and  the 
z^iL°252  C°n(te  d'Abisbal,  who  had  come  up  with  the  army  of 
Wellington  reserve  from  Andalusia,  carried  by  storm  the  forts  of 
Bftthunt,  Pancorvo,  garrisoned  by  seven  hundred  men,  which 
i&i*7  commanded  the  great  road  in  the  rear  between 
Gorw.  x.    Burgos  and  Vittoria.1 

Nothing  remained  to  complete  the  entire  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  the  north-western  provinces 
of  Spain,  but  to  root  them  out  from  the  fortified 
strongholds  of  Santona,  Pampeluna,  and  St  Sebas- 
tian, which  were  the  only  fortresses  in  that  quar- 
ter which  they  still  held  in  the  Peninsula.  Pam- 
peluna was  already  closely  invested  by  Hill;  and 
Graham  lost  no  time  in  investing  the  latter  fortress, 
which  has  acquired  such  celebrity  from  the  dreadful 
assaults  of  which  it  shortly  after  became  the  object 


601. 
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Before,  however,  the  British  outposts  could  reach  the    chap. 
town,  Foy  had  succeeded  in  throwing  in  consider-    LXXIT* 
able  reinforcements ;  and  the  garrison,  swelled  by    1813. 
detachments  that  took  refuge  there  by  sea,  from 
Guetaria  and  other  fortified  posts  on  the  coast  which 
were  abandoned,  amounted  to  three  thousand  men, 
and  was  under  the  command  of  Emmanuel  Key,  one 
of  those  rare  characters  whose  resolution  and  con- 
stancy, unshaken  amidst  misfortune,  are  fitted  to 
arrest  or  stay  the  fall  of  empires. 

St  Sebastian  is  situated  upon  the  extremity  of  a 

low  sandy  peninsula,  which,  curved  in  the  form  of  a 

horseshoe,  nearly  surrounds  the  bay  which  forms  Description 

its  harbour,  while  on  the  other  side  it  is  bounded  f  s*  Se" 

by  the  opening  into   which  the  Urumea   stream 

empties  its  waters.    Immediately  behind  the  town,  at 

the  extremity  of  the  curved  peninsula,  stands  a  conical 

hill  four  hundred  feet  high,  the  craggy  base  of  which 

is  washed  by  the  ocean,  while  its  summit  is  crowned 

with  the  old  castle  of  La  Mota.     The  southern  face 

of  this  hill,  which  overlooks  the  town,  is  separated 

from  it  by  a  range  of  defensive  works  covered  with 

batteries;  so  that  the  mountain  called  Monte  Orgullo 

could  hold  out  after  the  town  was  taken.     The  land 

front  of  St  Sebastian,  stretching  across  the  isthmus,  is 

three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad,  and  consists  of 

a  lofty  solid  curtain  of  masonry,  with  a  flat  bastion 

in  the  centre,  covered  by  a  horn  work,  having  the 

usual  counterscarp,  covered  way,  and  glacis.    But  the 

flank  defences,  running  along  the  peninsula  and  facing 

the  Urumea,  consist  merely  of  a  simple  rampart 

wall,  ill  flanked,  without  either  ditch,  counterscarp, 

outwork,  or  external  obstacle  of  any  kind  ;  and  this 

wall,  such  as  it  is,  is  exposed,  from  its  summit  to  its 

base,  to  a  fire  from  the  Chofre  range  of  sandhills  on 
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crap,   the  right  of  the  Urumea,  at  the  distance  of  from  tta 

LXX1L 

hundred  to  a  thousand  yards.    It  could  not  be  said, 


1813.  therefore,  to  be  a  strong  place,  and  in  fact  it  had  no 
pretensions  to  more  than  a  third-rate  fortress ;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria, 
it  was  nearly  dismantled,  as  many  of  the  guns  had 
been  removed  to  form  battering  trains,  or  arm  smaller 
fortified  posts  on  the  coast:  there  were  no  bomb-proof 
casements  nor  palisades,  the  wells  were  in  bad  order, 
and  the  place  was  supplied  with  water  by  a  singleaque- 
duct,  which  was  cut  off  the  moment  the  investment 
was  formed.  The  Urumea  is  ford  able  for  twoboure  be- 
fore and  after  high  water,  so  that  troops  during  that 
period  can  approach  by  the  dry  sands  the  foot  of  the 
sea  scarp  waU  of  the  town.  Aware  of  this  circum- 
stance, Marshal  Berwick,  when  he  besieged  St  Se- 
bastian in  the  last  century,  threw  up  batteries  on 
i  JonM,  the  Chofre  sandhills,  to  breach  the  eastern  face  of  the 
a.    town's  sea-wall,  while    approaches    were    pushed 


591,  693. 


Commence- 


13   14* 

Nap.  ▼.  along  the  isthmus,  to  prevent  the  approach  to  the 
Bew  breach  being  impeded ;  and  it  was  on  the  footsteps 
siegee^r.    0f  that  accomplished  commander  that  the  British 

engineers  now  prepared  to  tread.1 

The  population  of  St  Sebastian,  which  usually 

does  not  exceed  eight  thousand  souls,  had  been  more 
m^nTof  "the  than  doubled  by  the  influx  of  Spanish  families,  most 
slTr!7  °f  them  composed  of  persons  of  consideration  and 
Grahem,  station,  who  had  taken  office  under  Joseph's  go- 
tWe  mea-~  vernment,  and  fled  there,  after  the  wreck  of  Vit- 

go^rnlr?19  toria'  a8  the  onlY  stronghold  which  still  held  out  for 
the  intrusive  monarch  in  the  northern  provinces. 
The  governor  being  made  aware  at  the  same  time 
by  General  Foy,  that  he  was  about  to  retire  into 
France,  and  that  St  Sebastian  must  look  to  its  own 
resources,  was  grievously  oppressed  by  this  load  of 
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useless  mouths,  who  yet  were  of  such  a  station  that  chap. 
he  could  neither  render  them  serviceable  nor  treat  LXX1L 


them  with  severity ;  and  he  used  all  his  influence,  1813' 
therefore,  to  get  them  to  depart  for  France,  which  Jaw  ss. 
by  land  and  sea  was  immediately  accomplished. 
Delivered  of  this  extraneous  load,  it  was  the  first 
care  of  the  French  governor  to  occupy  the  convent 
of  St  Bartholomew,  which  is  situated  at  the  end 
of  the  isthmus,  opposite  to  the  land  face  of  the  for- 
tress, in  order  to  destroy  all  the  buildings  in  it  which 
might  furnish  a  shelter  to  the  besiegers.  Fortifica- 
tions were  commenced  at  that  point,  in  order  to 
render  it  an  outwork  that  might  retard  the  enemy ; 
the  wooden  bridge  over  the  Urumea,  which  con- 
nected the  town  with  its  eastern  shore,  was  burned; 
several  houses  in  the  suburbs  destroyed,  to  make 
room  for  the  firing  place;  the  wells  cleared  out; 
palisades  hastily  run  up  in  front  of  the  outworks j 
and  every  preparation  made  for  a  vigorous  defence ; 
while  all  the  women  and  children  were  ordered 
instantly  to  leave  the  place.  But  the  British,  on 
their  side,  were  not  idle.  Graham  rapidly  approached 
with  a  besieging  force  about  ten  thousand  strong ; 
and  as  the  Spanish  troops  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  —  29. 
on  the  convent  of  St  Bartholomew,  advances  were 
made  against  it  in  form.  Meanwhile  the  garrison 
were  reinforced  by  troops  from  Guetaria,  who  ar- 
rived by  sea  during  the  night ;  and  they  succeeded 
in  mounting  seventy-six  heavy  guns  upon  the  ram- 
parts, the  greater  part  of  which  were  on  the  face 
fronting  the  peninsula.  The  approaches,  however, 
against  the  convent  of  St  Bartholomew  were  vigor- 
ously carried  on;  and  Wellington,  having  visited 
the  works,  gave  his  sanction  to  the  advice  of  Major 
Smith,  the  chief  of  the  engineers  before  Sir  B. 
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chap.  Fletcher  arrived,  that  that  outpost  should  first  bo 

LXX1I 

*-  carried,  and  the  main  attack  then  directed  against 


,  J?1^  the  eastern  face  of  the  sea-wall  of  the  town,  which 
695, 704.  faced  the  Urumea,  as  had  been  done  a  century  before 
K«g«s,  it  by  Marshal  Berwick.1 

N*'  *rL         ^e  breaching  batteries  against  the  convent  of 
68,71.      St  Bartholomew  were  begun  on  the  night  of  the 
storming    loth $  and  on  the  night  of  the  18th  twenty  guns  of 
thoiomtw,  heavy  calibre  opened  their  fire.     On  the  forenoon  of 
l^ofthf"  '^e  1'rth,  the  convent,  being  nearly  laid  in  ruins,  was 
fortrett.     assaulted  by  a  part  of  the  9th  British  and  three 
companies  of  the  Royals,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Cameron,  and  detachments  of  the  Portuguese. 
The  assault  of  this  isolated  and  elevated  stronghold 
presented  an  animating  spectacle,  for  it  lay  exposed 
to  the  guns  both  of  the  besiegers  and  of  the  fortress, 
and  between  the  two  sides  sixty  pieces  of  heavy 
cannon  directed  their  fire  upon  the   assailants  or 
the  convent,  during  the  time  the  assault  was  going 
on.     After  a  gallant  resistance,  however,  the  place 
was  carried,  amid   loud   cheers  from  the   British 
troops  who  watched  the  contest  from  the  opposite 
shore.     But  the  assailants,  carried  away   by  their 
ardour,  pursued  the  fugitives  into  the  fortress,  and 
thus  sustaining  some  loss  from  the  fire  of  the  ram- 
parts, were  glad  to  seek  shelter  among  the  ruined  walls 
of  the  convent.     No  sooner  was  this  advanced  post 
gained  than  the  British  established  batteries  on  the 
height  where  the  convent  was  placed,  to  annoy  the 
enemy  by  a  fire  from  that  side ;  and  meanwhile  the 
main  batteries  were  erected  on  the  Chofre  sandhills  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Urumea.  The  approaches  were 
pushed  with  great  activity  on  that  side,  and  speedily 
armed  with  heavy  cannon  landed  from  the  ships; 
20th  July,  and  on  the  night  of  the  20th  July,  the  breaching 
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batteries  commenced  their  fire  at  the  distance  of  about  chap. 
800  yards;  while  a  more  distant  battery  on  the 


Monte  Olia  sent  its  plunging  shot  across  the  Urumea,    1813' 
a  distance  of  1500  yards,  with  great  effect  upon  the 
same  point.     The  effect  of  the  concentrated  fire  of 
these  batteries  was  soon  very  apparent ;  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  wall  came  down  with  a  tremendous 
crash ;  and  the  besieged,  who  were  now  obliged  to 
husband  their  ammunition,  were  seen  to  be  indefati- 
gable in  their  efforts  to  intrench  the  place  inside  the 
breach,  and  render  the  counterscarp  after  it  was 
carried  incapable  of  descent.     At  ten  o'clock  on  the2ltt  JaIy. 
21st9  a  flag  of  truce  to  surrender  was  held  out,  but  the 
governor  refused  to  receive  it.     The  fire  was  conse- 
quently resumed,  and  with  such  extraordinary  vigour, 
that  the  ten  heavy  pieces  on  the  nearest  Chofre 
sandhills,  discharged  three  hundred  and  fifty  rounds  __  23> 
in  fifteen  and  a  half  hours  of  daylight,  being  at  the 
rate  of  about  twenty-five  discharges  an  hour,  or  one 
in  every  two  minutes  and  a  quarter — a  rapidity  of 
fire,  to  be  sustained  for  so  long  a  time,  which  is  per- 
haps unexampled  in  artillery  practice.     The  flank- 
ing batteries  on  the  convent  of  St  Bartholomew  and 
in  front  of  the  Monte  Olia,  were  also  very  destruc- 
tive, and  on  the  23d  a  mortar  battery  and  two  sixty-  _ 
eight  pound  carronades  were  turned  upon  the  de- 
fences  of  the  great  breach,  with  such  effect  that 
the  whole  parapets  near  it  were  speedily  destroyed, 
and  the  adjoining  houses  in  the  inside  took  fire  and 
burned  with  extraordinary  fierceness.     The  breach 
being  now  plainly  practicable,  the  assault  was  ordered 
for  the  morning  of  the  24th ;  but  so  frightful  was  the 
conflagration  at  daybreak,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
for  the  assailants  to  penetrate  into  the  town  in  that 
quarter,  and  therefore  it  was  deferred  till  night, 
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chap,  when  the  fall  of  the  tide  might  again  render  the 

LXXII  ^^ 

Urumea  fordable,  and  it  was  hoped  the  fire  would  be 


18iS*   abated  by  the  houses  being  consumed.     During  the 
Jiij  u.    whole  of  the  24th,  the  besiegers'  batteries  kept  up  an 
incessant  fire  on  the  breach,  as  well  with  bombs  and 
cannon-shot,  as  with  shrapnell  shells,  then  for  the 
first  time  used  in  war,  which  did  very  great  mischief 
to  the  besieged ;  but  they,  on  their  side,  were  not 
idle,  and  turned  to  the  best  account  the  breathing 
time  thus  afforded  for  making  preparations  against 
the  assault.     Live  shells  were  placed  along  the  top 
of  the  rampart,  ready  to  be  rolled  down  on  the  Eng- 
lish troops  as  they  threaded  their  way  from  the 
Monet'      bridge.      The    houses  behind   the  burning  edifices 
28^37. u#   were  teopholed,  and  filled  with  troops ;  and  heavy 
Beim.  ir.   guns,  loaded  with  grape-shot,  placed  on  either  side 
Nap!  yu  '  of  the  bridge,  to  cut  down  the  assailants  if  they  won 
75» 79*      the  summit  of  the  flaming  ruins.1 

No  sooner  was  it  dark  on  the  24th  than  the  storm- 
Uuucetu-  ing  column,  consisting  of  two  thousand  men,  under 
on  th^pule.  Major  Fraser,  Colonel  Greville,  andColonel  Cameron, 
silently  defiled  out  of  the  trenches,  and  advanced 
with  a  swift  pace  over  the  intervening  ground  lying 
between  them  and  the  river.  The  ground,  however, 
as  it  was  dark,  proved  extremely  difficult  to  pass 
over;  it  was  strewed  with  rocks,  covered  with 
slippery  sea-weed,  which  much  impeded  the  march  of 
the  column  ;  the  water,  when  they  reached  the 
Urumea,  was  up  to  the  soldiers'  arm-pits,  and  when 
they  got  to  the  opposite  side,  they  had  to  pass,  for 
a  considerable  distance,  immediately  under  the  foot 
of  the  rampart,  to  the  left  of  the  breach,  exposed  to 
all  the  flaming  projectiles  which  could  be  rolled 
down  upon  them  from  its  summit.  The  column, 
however,  advanced  with  great  resolution,  and  got 
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through  the  water  unperceived  by  the  enemy ;  and   chapj 
before  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  rampart  on  the 


opposite  aide,  a  globe  of  compression,  which  had  been 
run  into  an  old  drain  near  the  counterscarp  and  glacis 
of  the  hornwork  which  flanked  the  breach,  exploded 
with  tremendous  violence,  and  shook  all  that  part  of 
the  defences.  The  garrison,  astonished  at  this 
event,  abandoned  the  flanking  outwork;  and  the 
advancing  column,  though  severely  galled  by  the 
firing  flank  of  the  British  batteries  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Urumea,  which,  by  firing  too  low,  struck  their 
own  men,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  foot  of  the  breach 
without  any  very  serious  loss  from  the  enemy. 
Major  Fraser  of  the  Royal  Scotch,  and  Lieutenant 
Jones  of  the  engineers,  were  the  first  to  mount  the 
breach,  followed  by  a  few  brave  men ;  and  if  the 
remainder  of  the  column  had  come  up  in  quick  suc- 
cession, as  was  expected,  the  place  would  have  been 
taken  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  for  the  enemy,  thun- 
derstruck at  the  rapidity  of  the  advance,  had  retreated 
behind  the  ruins  of  the  burning  houses,  and  the 
pass  might  at  that  moment  have  been  easily  won. 
But  the  troops,  who  came  straggling  up  irregularly 
and  in  small  bodies,  as  they  made  their  way  over 
the  rocks  and  through  the  water,  did  not  support  the 
gallant  party  in  advance  so  quickly  as  was  expected ; 
and  meanwhile  the  enemy,  recovering  from  their 
consternation,  opened  a  tremendous  fire  from  all 
sides,  as  well  upon  the  troops  who  had  mounted  the 
breach  as  those  who  were  struggling  at  its  foot,  and 
wending  their  difficult  way  between  the  rising  flood 
and  the  rampart.  The  heroic  Fraser  was  killed 
amid  the  flaming  ruins  into  which  he  had  penetrated ; 
Jones  stood,  with  a  few  brave  soldiers,  alone  for 
some  time  on  the  breach,  expecting  aid,  but  none 
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chap,   came  up;  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  scaling  lad- 
lxxil  for*  to  escalade  the  ramparts,  they  were  almost  all 
1813.    killed  or  wounded.    Colonel  Greville  and  Colonel 
Cameron  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  lead 
the  troops  up  the  breach  ;  and  Lieutenant  Campbell 
of  the  9th  twice  mounted  it,  almost  alone,  and  was 
twice  wounded.     At  length  the  fire  became  so  dread- 
ful, that  the  troops  who  had  crossed  the  river  got 
into  inextricable  confusion ;  and  the  whole  column 
fled  across  the  Urumea  in  disorder,  after  sustaining 
a  loss  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  mta,  including  the 
gallant  Sir  Richard   Fletcher,  who  was   severely 
wounded.     The  rising  tide  threatened  to  drown  all 
the  wounded  who  lay  between  the  flood  and  the 
>  B4m.  it.  rampart,  in  consequence  of  which  a  flag  of  truce  was 
628, 626.   displayed  by  the  British  for  an  hour,  at  daylight,  to 
so,  83.      enable  the  enemy  to  rescue  the  wounded  from  their 

Jodm* 

siege*,  ii.  perilous  situation ;  and,  with  admirable  humanity, 
2i£lri  *^e  French  answered  the  appeal,  and  brought  the 
D*p.  July  whole  of  the  maimed  safe  over  the  breach  into  the 

27    1813 

Gi'rw.  x.  hospitals,  where  they  were  placed  beside  their  own 
vTt  «t  wounded  men,  and  tended  with  equal  care  daring 
cooq.  xxu.  the  remainder  of  the  siege.1 

2  2'  *  As  soon  as  Wellington  received  intelligence  of  this 
Wellington  bloody  repulse,  he  repaired  to  St  Sebastian  from 
t^Vtb«nd  his  headquarters  near  Pampeluna ;  and  convinced, 
•;<*• int0  *  from  the  experience  he  had  now  had  of  the  quality  of 

blockade.  r  Z1  \   , 

the  enemy,  that  the  place  was  not  to  be  carried 
without  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  means  of 
attack,  which  the  present  exhausted  state  of  the  be- 
siegers' ammunition  would  not  permit,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  suspend  active  operations,  and  convert  the 
siege  into  a  blockade,  until  the  arrival  of  the  supply  of 
warlike  store  from  Portsmouth  which  had  been  written 
for  a  month  before,  and  was  hourly  expected.    They 


July  25. 
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did  not  arrive,  however,  in  consequence  of  adverse   chap. 

lxxii. 


winds,  for  a  considerable  time ;  and,  meanwhile,  a 
vehement  irruption  was  made  by  the  French  force  1818 
into  Spain,  which  wellnigh  broke  through  the  in- 
vestment of  Pampeluna,  raised  the  siege  of  St  Se- 
bastian, snatched  from  Wellington  the  fruits  of  his 
glorious  victory,  and  by  damping  the  hopes  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  in  Germany,  after  the  repulse  at 
Dresden,  altered  the  whole  face  of  the  war.  These 
disastrous  consequences  were  prevented  solely  by  the 
heroic  resistance  of  a  few  British  brigades,  the  da- 
ring intrepidity  of  their  leaders,  and  the  happy  arrival 
of  Wellington  at  the  scene  of  danger,  at  the  very 
moment  when  further  resistance  appeared  hopeless. 
Such  is  the  value  of  time  in  war,  and  such  the 
magnitude  of  the  consequences  which  often  flow  from 
the  heroism  or  pusillanimity  of  a  single  regiment  or 
brigade ! 

No  sooner  did  Napoleon  receive  intelligence  at 
Dresden  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  than  measuring  at  Ntpoieon 
once,  with  prophetic  eye,  the  extent  of  the  danger,  he  with  m- 
dispatched  Soult,  as  already  mentioned,  from   hisj)"™^ 
headquarters  in  Germany,  to  take  the  command  of  D"faDBf- 
the  whole  French  forces  now  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bayonne,  under  the  title  of  lieutenant  of 
the  emperor.4  The  danger,  great  as  it  was,  appeared 
to   Napoleon    more    threatening    than   it  actually 
proved ;  for  it  is  now  known,  that  so  utterly  unpre- 
pared were  the  enemy  for  the  rapidity  of  Welling- 
ton's success,  that  Bayonne,  at  the  time  the  English 
standards  approached  the  Bidassoa,  was  wholly  un- 
provided for  a  siege,  the  guns  were  not  even  mounted 
on  the  ramparts ;  and  if  the  English  general  had  been'  vict  et 
aware  of  its  defenceless  state,  he  might,1  by  pushing^' xxu# 

*  Ante,  ix.  357. 
VOL.  IX.  3  D 
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chap,  on,  have  made  himself  master  of  that  great  frontier 
lxxii.  fortress  almost  without  firing  a  shot.* 


1818.       Soult  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  13th  of  July* 
Form      and  immediately  commenced  the  most  active  me* 
^a  iw8Ure*  for  putting  that  fortress  in  a  state  of  defence 
and  reorganizing  the  wreck  of  several  different 
armies  which  were  now  assembled  around  its  walls. 
These  consisted  of  the  remains  of  the  once  formid- 
able armies  of  the  south  of  Portugal,  of  the  north, 
and  of  the  centre ;  but  although  not  a  third  of  any 
of  these  immense  hosts  now  remained,  yet,  being  all 
united  together  under  one  head,  and  having  a  very 
narrow  frontier  to  defend,  they  still  presented  a 
formidable  force  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
From  the  imperial  muster-rolls,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  force  which  Soult  now  had  at  his  disposal  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bayonne,  amounted  to  114,000 
men,  of  whom  ninety-eight  thousand  were  present 
with  the  eagles — and  of  these  seventy  thousand  infan- 
try, and  above  six  thousand  cavalry  were  ready  for  ac- 
tive operations  in  the  field — and  the  remainder  formed 
the  garrisons  of  St  Sebastian,  Pampeluna,  Santona, 
and  Bayonne.  f   The  forces  in  Catalonia,  at  the  same 
time,  under  Suchet,  were  about  sixty-six  thousand; 
so  that  Napoleon  still  had  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
thousand  men  present  under  arms  to  oppose  the 
Allies  in  the  Peninsula,  or  on  the  French  frontier, 

*  "  In  consequence  of  a  blind  confidence  in  his  [Napoleon's]  good  fop- 
tune,  which  a  longseries  of  uninterrupted  triumphs  can  hardly  excuse,  Bay- 
onne, the  most  important  fortress  on  the  southern  frontier,  was  not  at 
this  moment  beyond  the  reach  of  a  coup -de- main.  Struck  with  aston- 
ishment, the  civil  and  military  authorities  had  taken  no  steps  whatever  for 
its  defence,  and  the  English  would  have  got  possession,  without  firisfS 
shot,  of  that  important  fprtress,  if  they  had  been  aware  of  its  situation, 
and  had  had  the  boldness  to  continue  their  pursuit  through  the  Pyre- 
nees beyond  the  pass  of  Bioba."—  Victoires  et  Conquites,  xxii.  264.  Set 
also  Pkllot,  23,  24. 

f  See  App.  D. 
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and  Soult  alone  had  eighty-six  guns  at  his  command,  chap. 

But  although  the  physical  resources  of  his  army  were ■ 

thus  great,  it  was  very  deficient  in  spirit  and  or*    *8*8' 
ganisation;  long  marches  had  exhausted  the  strength,' ^"■■J**011 
and  continued  defeats  broken  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers ;  Btthont, 
the  divisions  of  so  many  different  armies  were  blended  f<Jfi.1# 
together  without  any  proper  arrangement  or  direo- Gnrw-  *• 
tion  ;  and  vast  numbers  of  soldiers,  stragglers  from  Reim.  i. 
regiments  which  had  been  destroyed  or  lost  sight  of,  vict  * 
were  huddled  together  in  disorderly  masses,  without0™*  ""• 
arms,  or  officers  to  direct  their  movements,1  Nap'  n. 

Aft   fiQ 

But  Soult  was  one  of  those  persons  whose  resolute  Beim.  i. 
and  persevering  character  is  eminently  qualified  to361*262* 
infuse  his  own  spirit  into  such  a  disorderly  bodych«rmcter 

*  of  Marshal 

of  troops,  and  remedy  all  the  defects  in  organiza-  souit. 
tion,  equipment,  and  direction,  which  previous  mis- 
management had  occasioned.     Although  his  eye  for 
tactics  in  the  field  was  not  of  the  quickest  kind,  and 
be  was  far  from  possessing  the  rapidity  of  concep- 
tion and  decision  of  execution  which  distinguished 
Napoleon,  Ney,  and  Wellington   on  the  field   of 
battle,  yet  he  was  unrivalled  in  the  ability  with 
which  he  effected  the  reorganization  of  his  armies 
and  laid  out  his  plans  of  strategy,  and  second  to  none 
in  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  their  execu- 
tion, under  circumstances  when,  to  all  others,  they 
appeared  all  but  desperate.     Had  he  possessed  the 
vigour  of  Ney  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  would  have 
been  a  perfect  general ;  had  he  been  less  inclined  to  acts 
of  rapacity,  his  character  as  a  man  would  have  been 
comparatively  unsullied.     Although  not  of  a  strong 
make,  and  subject  to  a  natural  defect  in  the  foot, 
which  might  be  supposed  to  injure  his  seat  on  horse- 
back,9 yet  he  was  capable  of  enduring  the  most 
severe  fatigue,  and  was  unwearied  in  the  diligence 

•  One  of  hit  legi  wai  club-footed. 
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chap,  with  which  he  set  himself  to  work  to  execute  any 

LXXII. 

—  mission  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  or  repair  any 

181 3"  disasters  with  which  he  was  called  upon  to  contend. 
Although  he  subsequently  held  the  most  important 
situations  in  the  royal  councils  of  France,  and  was 
more  than  once  entrusted  by  its  sovereign  with  the 
supreme  direction,  both  of  civil  and  military  affairs, 
on  the  most  important  occasions  ;  yet  his  fame  as  a 
general  will  mainly  rest  upon  the  admirable  ability 
with  which  he  struggled  against  Wellington  in  the 
campaign  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter,  on  the 
Pyrenees  and  in  the  south  of  France :  and  the  inte- 
rest of  the  contest  between  these  two  great  com- 
manders, is  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  cordial  onion 
which,  long  after  the  termination  of  the  struggle,  pre- 
vailed between  them,  and  the -constancy  with  which 
they  exerted  their  great  influence  in  their  respective 
countries  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace,  when 
the  popular  passions  on  either  side  were  ready  to 
rekindle  the  flames  of  war. 

The  first  care  of  this  great  commander,  upon 

Hit  divi-    taking  the  direction  of  the  army,  was  to  provide  for 

•ion  of  hit      _       .  j  •    *  •  *  -n  «  .    i  • 

forem,  ud  the  immediate  secunty  of  Bayonne,  which  was  in  no 
ror^011  condition  to  make  any  resistance  to  the  enemy. 
campaign.  The  ramparts  were  instantly  lined  with  guns,  the 
ditches  cleared  out,  the  decayed  parts  of  the  wall 
hastily  repaired,  and  palisades  run  up  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  the  outworks.  Hie 
army  was  next  divided  into  three  wings ;  the  right 
being  placed  under  the  orders  of  General  Reille, 
D'Erlon  had  the  command  of  the  centre,  and 
Clausel  of  the  left  wing.  The  cavalry,  which  was 
not  numerous,  was  arranged  in  two  divisions — one 
of  dragoons  and  one  of  hussars.  This  force  occu- 
pied the  whole  northern  issues  of  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  from  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles  on  the  east, 
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to  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa  on  the  west;  and  Soult   chap. 
himself    established    his    headquarters    at   Ascain,   LXX1L 
where  he  was  indefatigably  engaged  in  organizing    1813, 
his  forces  and  completing  his  arrangements  ;  while 
Wellington's  headquarters  were  nearly  opposite  at 
Lezaca,  within  the  Spanish  territory.     With  such 
vigour  were  Soult's  labours  conducted,  and  so  admir- 
ably was  he  seconded  by  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Bayonne,  and  of  the  adjoining  province  of  Beam, 
that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  his  preparations  were 
complete,  and  he  was  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field. 
He  resolved  immediately  to  re-enter  the  Spanish 
territory,  and  direct  his.  march  to  Pampeluna,  the 
garrison  of  which  had  not  now  remaining  provisions 
for  more  than  ten  days ;  while  that  of  St  Sebas- 1  weiiing- 
tian  was  hourly  expected  to  sink,  if  the  siege  were£n  toLord 
not  raised,  under  the  impetuous  assaults  of  the  Bri- Aug.  i, ' 
tish  soldiery.     Wherefore,  after  issuing  a  spirited  {££'  x# 
proclamation  to  his  troops — in  which  he  ascribed676- 
their  misfortunes  to  the  faults  of  their  commanders,  Conq.  **». 
and,  without  disguising  the  merits  of  the  British  ^#  Wm 
general  and   army,1  promised  again  to  lead  them  262> 263* 
to  victory* — his  whole  army  was  put  in  motion  at 

*  "  While  Germany  was  thus  the  theatre  of  great  events,  that  enemy 
who,  under  pretence  of  succouring  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula,  has 
in  reality  devoted  them  to  ruin,  was  not  inactive.  He  assembled  the 
whole  of  his  disposable  forces — English,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese — 
under  his  most  experienced  officers  ;  and,  relying  upon  the  superiority  of  • 
his  numbers,  advanced  in  three  divisions  against  the  French  forces  as- 
sembled upon  the  Douro.  With  well-provided  fortresses  in  his  front  and 
rear,  a  skilful  general,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  troops,  might  by 
selecting  good  positions  have  braved  and  discomfited  this  motley  levy. 
But  unhappily,  at  this  critical  period,  timorous  and  pusillanimous  counsels 
were  followed.  The  fortresses  were  abandoned  and  blown  up,  hasty 
and  disorderly  marches  gave  confidence  to  the  enemy,  and  a  veteran 
army—- small  indeed  in  number,  but  great  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
military  character--which  had  fought,  bled,  and  triumphed  in  every  for*, 
tress  in  Spain,  beheld  its  glory  tarnished,  and  itself  compelled  to  aban- 
don all  its  acquisitions — the  trophies  of  many  a  well-fought  and  bloody 
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chap,   daybreak  on  the  25th,  being  the  very  day  on  which 
lxxii.  \yei]|ngton  wa8  engaged  at  St  Sebastian  in  inspect- 


1813.   }Qg  tjie  worjcs  after  the  failure  of  tbe  first  assault 
The  Allies  mustered,  in  all,  seventy-two  thou- 
Portoouidaand  combatants  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army,  of 
thTSuuk  whom  seven  thousand  were  cavalry,  besides  twenty- 
army,        five  thousand  Spaniards.*    The  relative  force  of  the 
contending  armies,  therefore,  was  not  materially  dif- 
ferent, the  more  especially  as  tbe  numerous  National 
Guards  whom  the  French  general  could  summon  to 
his  standard,  of  great  service  in  mountain  warfare, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  the  passes, 
fully  compensated  the  Spanish  troops  at  the  com* 
mand  of  the  English  general.     Both  armies  occupied 
a  line  about  eleven  leagues  in  length,  from  the  sea 
on  the  left,  to  the  mountains  on  the  westward  of  the 

day.     When  at  length  the  indignant  voice  of  the  troops  arrested  this 

disgraceful  flight,  and  its  commander,  touched  with  shame,  yielded  to  the 

general  desire,  and  determined  giving  battle  near  Vittoria,  who  can  doubt, 

from  this  generous  enthusiasm — this  fine  sense  of  honour— what  wosM 

have  been  the  result  had  the  general  been  worthy  of  bis  troops  ?  bad  be, 

in  short,  made  those  dispositions  and  movements,  which  would  hate 

secured  to  one  part  of  his  army  the' co-operation  and  support  of  ths 

other  ? 

"  Let  us  not  however,  defraud  the  enemy  of  the  praise  which  is  doe  to 

him.  The  dispositions  and  arangements  of  their  general  have  been 
prompt,  skilful,  and  consecutive.  The  valour  and  steadiness  of  ha 
troops  have  been  praiseworthy ;  yet  do  not  forget  that  it  is  to  tbe  benefit 
of  your  example  they  owe  their  present  military  character ;  and  that, 
whenever  the  relative  duties  of  a  French  general  and  his  troops  have 
been  ably  fulfilled,  their  enemies  have  commonly  had  no  other  resource 
than  flight.  Soldiers  I  I  partake  your  chagrin,  your  grief,  your  indig- 
nation :  1  know  that  the  blame  of  the  present  situation  of  the  army,  ■ 
imputable  to  others ;  the  glory  of  repairing  it  is  your  own.  The  Emperor1! 
instructions  are,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  yonder  lofty  heights,  which 
enable  him  proudly  to  survey  our  fertile  valleys,  and  chase  him  beyosi 
the  Ebro.  If  won,  the  Spanish  soil  must  bear  your  tents,  and  frost 
thenceyour  resources  be  drawn.  No  diffieultiesara  insarmonntable  toys* 
valour  and  devotion."— Sou lt  to  hit  8oUtur*>  BSd  July  1813,  Gen* 
wood,  z.  677. 

♦  Sea  App.  C.  Chap.  LXXI. 
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pass  of  Roncesvalles  on  the  extreme  right.    But  oh  a  p. 
there  was  this  difference  between  the  two— and  it 


was  a  difference  which  came  to  be  of  vital  import-    1818* 
ance  in  the  outset  of  operations — that  although  the 
British  were  on  the  higher  ground,  and  occupied  passes 
difficult  of  access,  yet  the  columns  posted  in  them, 
separated  from  each  other  by  inaccessible  ridges, 
could  only  communicate  with,  or  receive  support  from 
each  other,  by  a  roundabout  march  of  some  days 
in  the  rear;  while  the  French,  who  were  grouped  in  i  weiiing. 
the  plain,  from  which  access  was  easy  from  one  part^^ord 
of  the  line  to  another,  could  at  pleasure  throw  the  }8k  A"&*** 
weight  of  their  force  against  the  weakest  part  of  thecurw*.  x. 
allied  line,  and  overwhelm  it  by  a  vehement  irruption,^'  ^998 
with  superior  forces,  before  succour  could  by  possi-94-  Beim.i. 
bility  be  obtained,  by  the  long  circuits  in  the  rear,     ' 
from  the  remoter  parts  of  their  position.1 

Having  concentrated  his  troops,  and  selected  his 
point  of  attack,  Soult,  at  daybreak  on  the  25th,  with  Irruption  of 
thirty.fi ve  thousand  combatants,  ascended  the  French  ^F£nch 
side  of  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  while  D'Erlonwith  the  Py  renew, 
centre,  twenty  thousand  strong,  threatened  the  British  ^Jj£ 
centre  by  the  Puerta  de  Maya,  at  the  head  of  tl»*jMjjj»rf 
valley  of  Bastan ;  and  Villatte,  with  eighteen  thou-v»ues. 
sand,   remained   in    observation  on   the  Bidassoa. 
Soult's  object  in  this  measure  was  to  accumulate 
forces  on  Wellington's  right  more  rapidly  than  the 
English  general  could  collect  forces  to  oppose  him; 
to  relieve  Pampeluha,  for  the  revictualling  of  which 
he  had  collected  a  large  convoy;  and  then  turning 
to  his  own  right,  descend  upon  St  Sebastian  and 
the  forces  covering  the  siege,  at  the  same  time  that 
his  centre  and  right  forced  the  allied  positions  in  their 
front    To  facilitate  this  operation,  great  efforts  had 
been  made  in  the  preceding  days  to  smooth  the 
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chap,   ascent  to  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  and  three  hun- 
lxxii.  jre(j  b^iQc^g  were  in  readiness  to  assist  in  dragging 


1813*  the  guns  up  the  long  and  toilsome  ascent.  Sixty 
pieces  of  artillery  accompanied  the  centre  and  left, 
and  the  troops  each  carried  provisions  for  four  days' 
consumption.  Though  the  British  officers  at  the  out- 
posts were  on  the  alert,  from  the  movements  they 
observed  among  the  enemy,  yet  so  well  had  the  con- 
centration of  the  French  troops  been  masked  by  the 
intervening  heights,  and  concealed  by  the  peasantry, 
that  they  were  far  from  being  prepared  for  the  furious 
onset  by  which  they  were  suddenly  assailed.  At  day- 
break on  the  25th,  Clausel  with  three  divisions,  mus- 
tering full  eighteen  thousand  men,  commenced  an 
attack  on  Byng's  brigade  and  Murillo's  Spaniards, 
little  more  than  five  thousand  strong,  who  occupied 
an  elevated  position  five  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  summit  of  a  craggy  ridge 
of  rock  at  Altobiscar,  commanding  the  higher  parts 
of  the  pass.  The  steep  ascent  soon  rung  with  louder 
notes  than  the  bugles  of  Charlemagne ;  for  the  British 
troops,  undismayed  by  the  multitude  of  assailants, 
made  a  vigorous  resistance:  the  musketry  pealed 
sharp  and  long  among  the  rocks,  and  the  advancing 
columns  fell  fast  beneath  the  deadly  fire  which  issued 
from  above  the  clouds.  But  the  French,  electrified 
by  the  presence  of  Soult,  and  burning  to  efface  the 
recollection  of  their  former  defeats,  advanced  with 
the  utmost  intrepidity,  and  toiled  far  up  the  steep;  still, 
however,  the  British  made  good  the  summit,  until 
intelligence  was  received  in  the  evening  that  M  urillo, 
assailed  by  superior  forces,  had  fallen  back  on  the 
right,  while  the  assailants  on  the  left  were  making 
way  along  the  summit  of  the  Airola  ridge;  where- 
fore the  strong  position  of  the  Altobiscar  was  aban- 
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doned,  and  the  British  general,  united  to  Cole's   chap. 

Lxxir 
division,  which  had  come  up  from  the  left  during 


the  night,  evacuated  the  great  ridge,  and  descended  ,vv^n3;o 
on  the  opposite  side  towards  the  general  rendezvous  to  Lord 
of  the  troops  in  that  quarter,  in  the  valley  of  Zubiri.  ad^m  , 
While  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles  was  thus  forced  on  *81S* 

*  Gar.  x. 

the  allied  right,  the  Puerta  de  Maya  in  the  centre  had  579.  n*p. 
also  been  the  theatre  of  a  sanguinary  conflict.  D'Erlon  vict8* "' 
had  early  in  the  morning  put  himself  in  motion  on  £!qp^"; 
the  same  day,  to  attack  that  pass  at  the  head  of  the  Guerre  des 
▼alley  of  Bastan,  and  thus  pour  down  by  another  road  23,™!**' 
on  the  British  blockading  force  around  Pampeluna.  Description 
Hill  was  there  with  the  second  division ;  and  the  p^eu  d9 
ground  at  the  summit  of  the  pass  was  exceedingly  M*y»- 
strong,  consisting  of  an  elevated  valley,  three  miles 
broad,  flanked  by  lofty  rocks  and  ridges  on  either  side, 
and  presenting  scenery  of  the  grandest  description. 
The  vale  of  Estevan,  indeed,  which  leads  to  it,  has 
at  first  an  air  of  fertility  and  beauty  ;  but  it  narrows 
as  it  rises  towards  the  north,  and  is  soon  lost  in  the 
gloom  and  desolation  of.  the  frontier.     Mountains 
are  there  crowded  together  in  all  varieties  of  savage 
magnificence;  here  crested  with  grey  and  jagged 
rock,  there  rounded  and  green  upon  the  summits,  ta 
which  the  panting  traveller  is  led  by  long  and  wind- 
ing paths.  The  sides  of  the  rugged  barrier  are  strewed 
with  vast  masses  of  black  rock,  detached  by  winter's 
frosts  from  the  cliffs  above ;  the  roads  are  narrow 
and  stony ;  the  fastnesses  into  which  they  lead, 
dark  and  shadowy ;  and  the  solitary  traveller,  in  tra- 
versing them,  in  general  bears  only  the  dash  of  the 
waters,  which  descend  in  numerous  cascades  on  all'Sobercr,;;. 
sides,  or  the  scream  of  the  eagles,  which  float  high  in  234' 
the  firmament  above.8 
The  better  to  conceal  his  real  intentions,  Count 
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chap.   d'Erlon,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  made 
some   demonstrations   against  the  small  passes  of 


1813*  Espegne  and  Lareta,  which  lie  to  the  right  of  that 
Comb*  °f  Maya,  and  were  guarded  by  the  Portuguese ;  and 
thare,  *md  under  cover  of  these  movements,  he  skilfully  brought 
Biitith.  forward  his  main  body,  long  concealed  from  view 
by  the  great  road  leading  direct  from  Urdax  up  the 
pass,  and  they  were  near  the  summit  before  they 
were  perceived.  The  alarm  guns  were  instantly 
fired ;  the  pickets  were  driven  in  with  heavy  loss, 
and  tbe  light  companies  slowly  retired,  firing  quickly 
as  they  fell  back,  with  the  most  exemplary  steadi- 
ness. Breathless  with  running  up  the  Spanish  side, 
from  the  bivouacs  a  little  below  the  summit,  the 
British  regiments  now  came  up.  The  94th  and 
50th  first  arrived  by  companies,  and  immediately 
began  to  fire ;  and  soon  after  the  92d  appeared,  and 
the  Highlanders,  at  home  among  the  rocks,  long 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay  by  the  most  devoted  cour- 
age.* But  the  enemy  increased  rapidly,  and  fought 
well ;  two-thirds  of  the  92d  were  at  length  struck 
down,  and  the  ascent  was  literally  blocked  up  by  the 
prodigious  piles  of  the  slain.  Other  regiments,  par- 
ticularly the  71st  and  82d,  were  brought  up,  and 
maintained  the  pass  long,  and  bravely  against  the 
enemy :  but  it  was  all  in  vain ;  they  were  literally 

*  The  heroism  of  the  92d  regiment  on  this  occasion  was  the  object 
of  deserved  admiration  to  the  whole  army.  "  The  stern  yalour  of  the 
92d,"  says  Napier,  "  principally  composed  qf  Irishmen,  would  hare 
graced  Thermopylae."  No  one  can  doubt  the  justice  of  this  eulogium 
on  the  regiment ;  but  the  statement  of  its  being  composed  principally  of 
Irishmen  is  a  mistake,  arising  from  misinformation  on  the  part  of  tae 
gallant  colonel.  The  author  has  ascertained  from  enquiry  at  its  officers, 
particularly  Lieut. -Colonel  Macdonald,  that  at  that  period  nine-teothi 
of  the  whole  corps  were  Scotch  Highlanders. — See  Napus*  n.  18b» 
and  App.  £.  Chap,  lxaii.  where  the  proportion  of  Irish  and  dootcfa  io 
the  regiment  are  giyen ;  and  United  Service  Journal  fir  Oct.  16*0, 
.  p.  42. 
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forced  bade,  and  sullenly  retreated  across  the  ridge,    chap. 

LXXII 

still  resolutely  combating.     So  long-continued  and 

obstinate  was  the  fight,  that  the  whole  ammunition    1813' 
of  the  82d  was  exhausted ;  and  at  length,  as  they  still 
kept  their  ground,  they  were  reduced  to  roll  down 
stones  on  the  enemy.     In  this  desperate  condition, 
the  Allies  were  driven  back  to  the  last  ridge  of  the 
pass,  and  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  crest ,  WelHn  ton 
of  the  mountain  altogether,  when  Barnes,  with  a  bri-1*  t-ord 
gade  of  the  7th  division,  came  up  from  Echallar,  and,  AugUi, 
by  a  brilliant  charge  with  the  6th  regiment,  drove  J,8^  x 
the  French  back  to  the  first  summit  of  the  range.  579. 
In  this  disastrous  and  bloody  combat,  the  Allies  had  247.   Nap. 
fifteen  hundred   men   killed,   wounded,   and  made]^'1^?- 
prisoners;  the  French  lost,  by  their  own  ad  mission,  27.  viet« 
as  many,  but  they  won  the   pass,  and  took  four  267?  ^s!' 
pieces  of  cannon.1 

80  far,the  most  brilliant  success  had  crowned  Soult's 
operations :  he  had,  unknown  to  the  British,  accumu-  Advantage* 
lated  the  bulk  of  his  forces  againsthis  right,  and  thrown  IJJjJjfJjf 
himself  in  such  strength  on  the  two  principal  passes  &»  <V* 
leading  to  Pampeluna,  that  they  were  both  won.op€rit^0,li' 
Final  success  seemed  inevitable ;  for  if  the  Allies  had 
been  unable  to  make  good  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  ground  in  their  favour,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  could  arrest  the  vic- 
torious enemy  in  the  course  of  the  rapid  descent,  not 
above  twenty  miles  in  length  from  either  of  these 
passes,  to  the  ramparts  of  Pampeluna.    If  the  French 
generals  had  been  as  well  aware  as  Soult  was  of  the 
inestimable  importance  of  time  in  all,  but  especially 
mountain  warfare,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
would  have  been  the  result,  and  a  new  aspect  been 
given  to  the  campaign,  and  possibly  the  fortunes  of 
the  war,  by  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  St  Sebastian 
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lxxh   an^  ^e  ^0C^a(^e  °f  Pampeluna.  But  D'Erloo,  satis* 
■'  fied  with  having  won  the  Puerto  de  Maya,  remained 
there  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  without  following  up 
his  successes ;  and  Rei lie's  three  divisions,  which  had 
received  orders  to  march  from  St  Jean  Pied-de-Port 
for  Airola  and  Lindous  on  the  preceding  day,  lost 
much  precious  and  irreparable  time  in  incorporating 
some  conscripts  which  had  come  up  with  their  re- 
spective regiments,  so  that  they  did  not  ascend  the 
rocks  of  Airola  in  time  to  seize  that  important  pass 
before  the  British  troops  had  got  through.     Thus, 
1  Pcllo*»    though  the  crest  of  the  mountains  was  won,  no 
n»p.  vi.     decisive  blow  had  been  struck ;  and  the  allied  and 
via.  it4'  French  troops;  after  nearly  equal  mutual  slaughter, 
Cooq.  xxii.  Were  wending  their  way  down  the  valleys  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees.1 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Soult's  march  was 
Retreat  of  retarded  by  a  thick  fog  which  hung  on  the  higher 
to  the  neigh-  parts  of  the  mountains;  he  at  length,  however,  got  into 
wbood  tf  motion,  and  descended  the  valley  in  pursuit  of  the 
British ;  but  he  soon  found  that  in  mountain  warfare, 
though  the  assailant  may  have  the  advantage  in  the 
Jul/  26.     first  onset,  difficulties  accumulate  around  him  as  he 
advances,  if  opposed  by  a  resolute  and  persevering 
adversary.   Cole,  who  was  retreating  down  the  valley 
from  Roncesvalles,  met  Picton,  who  had  hurried  to 
the  scene  of  danger  in  advance  of  his  division,  which, 
however,  had  crossed  the  hills  and  reached  Znbiri,  a 
few  miles  in  his  rear.     Thither  the  British  generals 
immediately  retreated,  with  some  sharp  combats  in  the 
rearguard;  and  the  two  divisions  united,  now  mustering 
eleven  thousand  bayonets,  offered  battle  on  the  ridge 
in  front  of  Zubiri :   but  Soult  declined  to  attack, 
being  desirous,  before  he  did  so,  of  being  joined  by 
D'Erlonor  Reille's  divisions)  and,  as  they  didnot  come 
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up  before  night,  he  let  fall  some  expressions  of  dis-  chap. 
pleasure,  discovering  a  secret  apprehension  of  failure. 


Next  day,  Picton,  with  both  divisions,  now  under  his    1813# 
command,  continued  his  retreat  towards  Pampeluna,  **  *7* 
desiring  to  concentrate  his  forces  and  give  battle  at 
SAtraoREN,  four  miles  in  front  of  that  fortress. 
Hill,  finding  his  right  uncovered,  and  being  severely 
weakened  by  the  combat  of  Maya,  followed  in  the 
same  direction  down  the  valley  of  Bastan;  and  the 
mountain  passes  in  the  centre  and  right  of  the 
British   position  being  now  all  abandoned,  alarm 
and  dismay  spread  far  and  wide  in  the  rear.     All 
the  valleys  leading  down  to  Navarre  were  filled 
with  baggage  waggons,  mules,  artillery,  and  convoys, 
falling  back  in  confusion;  and  rumour,  with  its  hun- 
dred tongues,  every  where  spread  the  report  that  an 
irreparable  disaster  had  been  sustained.    Meanwhile l  ^•pj2T^ 
the  garrison  of  Pampeluna,  taking  advantage  of  the  Scherer,  ii. 
alarm,  made  a  sally ;  O'Donnell,  who  commanded  the  u  prt§ 
blockading  force,  immediately  spiked  his  guns  and^"Pdei 
destroyed  his  magazines,  to  prevent  their  falling 32, 34. 
into  the  enemy's  hands ;  and  he  would  have  raised  cinV"». 
the  blockade  entirely,  had  not  Don  Carlos  D'Espana  *6?:     , 

J  r  Robinton  * 

fortunately  come  up  at  the  moment  with  his  corps,  Life  of 
and  restored  some  sort  of  order  in  the  besieging  JJJsiS'. 
force.1 

Wellington  was  on  his  way  back  from  St  Sebas- 
tian when  he  received  intelligence  of  Soult's  irrup-  Wemng. 
tion— but  only  of  the  one  at  the  pass  of  Maya ;  and  ^^  met- 

*  *  *  saret  on 

as  he  did  not  conceive  it  possible,  that  with  no  bearing  of 
larger  force  than  D'Erlon  had,  he  would  attempt  toth6"edl*' 
penetrate  the  British  lines,  he  thought  that  attack 
was  only  a  feint,  and  that  the  real  attempt  would  be 
made  on  the  lower  Bidassoa,  to  raise  the  siege  of  St 
Sebastian.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  however,  cor- 
rect accounts  arrived  of  the  Roncesvalles  and  Maya 


atttrs. 
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chap,  combats;  and  ha  immediately  adopted  the  same  mea* 
sures  as  Napoleon  had  done  at  Mantua  in  1796,  and 


l9lBm  Suwarrow  at  the  same  fortress  in  1799,*  by  ordering 
Graham  instantly  to  raise  the  siege,  embark  the 
stores  and  guns,  and  hasten  with  all  his  disposable 
forces  to  the  support  of  Giron,  in  a  defensive  poen 
tion  previously  selected  for  battle,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Bidassoa.  These  orders  were  punctually 
executed ;  and,  meanwhile,  Wellington  set  out  on 
horseback  with  the  utmost  speed  to  join  Picton  and 
Cole's  divisions  in  their  position  in  front  of  Para* 
peluna.  As  he  entered  the  village  of  Sauroren,  he 
aaw  Clausel's  division  moving  along  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  opposite,  which  made  an  alteration  of  his 
dispositions  advisable.  He  immediately  dismounted, 
wrote  the  necessary  orders  in  pencil  on  the  parapet 
of  the  bridge,  sent  them  off  by  Lord  FiUroy 
Somerset,  the  only  one  of  his  staff  who  had  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  his  racing  speed,  and  rode  alone 
up  the  ascent  to  join  the  British  troops.  The  mo* 
ment  he  was  descried,  a  shout  was  raised  by  the 
nearest  battalion,  which  spread  along  the  line  till 
the  very  mountain  re-echoed  with  the  clang ;  and 
the  French  generals,  startled  by  the  sound,  paused 
1  NtP.  vi,  in  their  advance,  till  they  ascertained  the  cause  of  the 

PtHot180"  tumu^'     ^^e  genera^8  on  the  opposite  sides  were 

28, 29.  within  sight  of  each  other.   Souft  was  so  near,  that  his 

cToq.Mii.  features  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope  even  were  visible: 

Rtbin.oQ'1  "Yonder,"  said  Wellington,  *  is  a  great  commander; 

Life  of  but  he  is  a  cautious  one,  and  will  delay  his  attack  till 

2 19  "sW.*  he  ascertain  the  cause  of  these  cheers ;  that  will  give 

Wellington  tilne  for  the  g^  division  to  arrive,  and  I  shall  beat 

to  Lord 

Bathunt,  him."  And  so  in  effect  it  proved ;  no  serious  attack 
laid. 1 '  was  made  that  day,  and,  before  the  next,  such  reinforce- 
aeo  "sei    men **  *"* ve^  as  ena^e^  Wellington  to  resume  the 

•  Ante,  iii.  68 ;  iv.  73. 
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offensive  and  complete  his  victory.    A  sharp  fire  of  chap. 
musketry  along  the  front  of  the^  line,  indeed,  com* 


menced  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  but  a  dread*  1813* 
ful  storm  soon  after  arose,  and  prevented  any  im- 
portant operations  on  either  side  till  the  following 
day. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th, the  sixth  division, 
to  the  infinite  joy  of  their  comrades,  came  up,  and  Datue  of 
considerable  reinforcements  had  arrived  during  the*,™^' 
night :  the  whole  allied  centre,  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  being  directed  to  the  scene  of  danger  on 
the  right.  The  position  which  the  Allies  occupied 
was  very  strong,  and  such  as  seemed  well  adapted 
to  arrest  the  march  of  a  successful  enemy,  and  turn 
the  flood-tide  of  victory  into  ebb.  Their  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  both  on  very  strong  ground ; 
the  first,  posted  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  Ori- 
cain,  stretched  in  the  form  of  a  convex  semicircle, 
from  the  village  of  that  name  on  the  left  to  Zabal* 
dica  on  the  right,  and  was  about  two  miles  in  length, 
covered  on  the  right  flank  by  the  river  Guy,  and  on 
the  left  by  the  torrent  Lanz.  On  this  ridge,  the 
guns  from  which  commanded  the  roads  down  the 
valleys  on  either  side,  stood  the  fourth  division  under 
Cole ;  while  the  sixth  division  was  drawn  up  across 
the  Lanz  in  the  valley  on  the  left,  and  entirely 
blocked  up  the  approach  to  Pampeluna  in  that 
direction  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  under  Murillo,  held  in 
strength  the  crest  of  the  ridge  on  the  extreme  right, 
above  the  Esteriba,  the  valley  where  the  river  Lanz 
flows.  The  second  line  was  posted  on  a  still  more 
rugged  ridge,  which  runs  entirely  across  the  valley, 
and  is  cleft  asunder  by  two  narrow  openings,  through 
the  left  of  which  the  Lanz  makes  its  way  between 
overhanging  rocks,  while  through  the  one  on  the 
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chap,  right  the  Guy  descends,   and  these  two  streams, 
—  uniting  in  the  rear  of  the  ridge,  form  the  Arga 


1618.  rjver>  which9  a  mile  further  on,  washes  the  ramparts 
'Wellington  of  Pa  ni  pel  una.  On  this  strong  ground,  the  front  of 
fethart,  wfa^h  *8  uncommonly  bold  and  abrupt  towards  the 
itt  Aug.  north,  Picton'8  division  was  placed ;  his  right  in  front 
Gorw.  z.  of  Huarte— which  village  lies  immediatelybehind  the 
N^p.t?.1'  opening  through  which  the  Guy  flows — his  left, 
132, 133.  communicating  with  the  Spaniards  under  O'Donnell, 
PictoD.  u.  who  had  been  hurried  up  from  the  lines  before  Pam- 
ft  Conq!^  peluna,  stretched  on  the  heights  across  the  gap  formed 
xiu.  269.  by  the  Lanz,  and  in  front  of  the  village  of  Vil- 
PtUot' 29-  laba.»  • 

The  rocks  on  which  the  first  line  stood,  consisted 
Bade  of  of  huge  piles,  standing  one  above  another,  like  the 
•n"d  X«t  rains  of  gigantic  castles  half  gone  to  ruin ;  and  none  but 
°f  th\       the  troops  inured  to  the  perils  of  the  Peninsular  war* 

French  on  ■  * 

the  right,  fare  would  have  thought  of  assailing  them.  Soult'smen, 
however,  were  equal  to  the  task.  Having  minutely 
surveyed  the  ground,  he  resolved  upon  an  attack; 
being  unaware,  from  the  hilly  ground  which  con* 
cealed  their  march,  of  the  arrival  of  the  sixth  divi- 
sion, and  having  learned  from  deserters  that  Hill, 
with  three  fresh  divisions  and  a  Portuguese  brigade, 
was  expected  at  latest  on  the  following  morning. 
D'Er  Ion's  men  had  not  yet  come  up;  so  that  his 
forces  did  not  exceed,  after  the  losses  in  the  advance, 
thirty-two  thousand  men.  Not  more  than  eighteen 
thousand  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army  were  assem- 
bled; but  the  Spaniards  were  ten  thousand  more, 
and  the  great  strength  of  the  position  compensated 
for  the  inferiority  in  the  quality  of  the  latter  of 
these  troops.    About  mid-day  on  the  28th,  the  an- 

*  If  Wyld's  admirable  plans  of  this  battle  be  consulted,  this  descrip- 
tion will  be  readily  understood. 
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niversary  of  the  battle  of  Talavera,  the  French   chap. 

LXXII 

tirailleurs,  with  the  most  admirable  gallantry,  began 


to  swarm  up  the  steep ;  while  Clausef s  division,  in    18ls* 
the  valley  of  Lanz,  burning  with  ardour,  poured  j«iy  28. 
down  the  sides  of  the  stream  in  one  impetuous  mass, 
even  before  the  signal  for  attack  was  given.     But 
just  as  it  had  turned  Cole's  left,  and  was  preparing 
to  double  upon  his  rear,  a  Portuguese  brigade  of  the 
sixth  division  appeared  on  the  heights  on  its  right 
flank ;  while  the  broad  lines  of  the  English  uniforms, 
emerging  from  behind  the  same  ridge,  stood  in  battle 
array  in  its  front!     Time  there  was  none,  either 
for  deliberation   or   retreat:  the  British  in   front 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  head  of  the  column; 
the  Portuguese  on  the  right  poured  in  their  shot  on»NaP.vi. 
the   one  flank ;  while  two  brfgades  of  the  fourth  w?,i^3t70'u 
division,  descending  from  their  rocky  fastness  on  the  *°  Lord 
left,  smote  the  other  with  redoubled   fury.     Thus  Aug™"  1, 
fiercely  assailed  at  once  in  front  and  both  flanks  by18^Gur* 
an  enemy  heretofore  invisible,  the  French  columns  scWer,  ii. 

OKI        V*    #■ 

recoiled,  still  bravely  combating,  and  strewed  their  et  Conq.c " 
numerous  slain  along  the  line  of  their  retreat.1  xxii#  269# 

While  this  bloody  repulse  was  going  on  upon  the 
British  left  in  the  valley  of  the  Lanz,  a  conflict  of  Dreadful 
unequalled  severity  was  raging  along  the  top  of  the  SJ^JU 
ridge  in  the  centre  and  right.     Without  any  proper  «d  on  th* 
unity  in  their  efforts,  but  with  surpassing  valour, 
ClauseFs  other  divisions  rushed  up  the  steep  face  of 
the  mountain  ;  and  undismayed  by  a  plunging  fire, 
which  in  many  cases  swept  off  half  their  battalions, 
worked  their  toilsome  way  up  to  the  top.     In  some 
instances  their  extraordinary  gallantry  met  with  de- 
served though  but  temporary  success.     The  seventh 
Portuguese  Ca9adores  shrunk  from  the  terrible  en- 
counter on  the  summit,  and  the  French  established 

VOL.  IX.  3  E 
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chap,  themselves  for  a  few  minutes  on  their  part  of  the 
*  left  of  the  ridge ;  but  Ross's  British  brigade,  ia- 

1813.  gtautly  advancing,  charged  with  a  loud  shout,  and 
hurled  them  down  the  steep.  Again  they  returned, 
however,  reinforced  to  the  charge ;  another  Portu- 
guese regiment  on  Ross's  right  wing  having  given 
way,  the  French  penetrated  in  at  the  opening,  and 
that  heroic  brigade,  assailed  at  once  in  front  and 
flank,  was  compelled  to  give  ground.  Instantly  the 
assailants  stood  on  his  position  on  the  summit,  their 
line  began  to  deploy  to  a  considerable  breadth  an 
either  side,  and  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  enveloped 
in  cloud  and  flame,  seemed  already  won.  In  this 
extremity  Wellington  ordered  up  Byng's  brigade, 
which  advanced  in  double-quick  time ;  the  27th  and 
48th  were  brought  down  from  the  higher  ground  in 
the  centre ;  with  indescribable  fury  they  charged  the 
crowded  masses  on  the  summit,  and  the  whole  were 
rolled  in  wild  confusion  over  the  rocks,  and  lost  half 
their  numbers  under  the  British  bayonet.  In  the 
course  of  this  desperate  conflict,  the  gallant  fourth 
division  surpassed  all  its  former  exploits ;  every  regi- 
ment charged  with  the  bayonet,*  some  of  them  four 
different  times,  and  the  heroic  Ross  had  two  horsea 
shot  under  him.  Meanwhile  Reille's  division,  on  the 
left  of  CJausel's  third  division,  had  environed  the 
right  of  the  position  above  the  Guy  stream,  where 
Murillo's  Spaniards  were  placed ;  and,  mounting 
fiercely  the  hill-side,  dislodged  them,  after  a  brave 
resistance,  from  their  ground  on  the  left  of  the  40th 
British  regiment.  A  Portuguese  battalion,  gat 
lantly  advancing,  took  its  place  in  their  room  be* 
side  that  noble  corps,  which  waited  in  stern  silence 
until  the  French  set  their  feet  on  the  broad  summit ; 

*  The  40th,  7th,  30th,  and  28d.— Gumw.  x.  582. 
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♦'but  when  their  glittering  arm b  appeared  ovtftbebtow   chap. 
of  the  naountainf  the  charging  cry  was  heard,  the 


crowded  mass  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  a  tempest  of    18  *' 
bullets  folio  wed  its  flight.  Four  times  this  assault  was '  n.p.  vi. 
renewed ;  and  the  French  officers  were  seen  to  pull  Pellofc>  29, 
up  their  tired  men  by  the  belts,  so  fierce  and  reeo-80; 
lute  were  they  to  win.    But  it  was  the  labour  of  251, 252, 
Sysiphus.     The  vehement  shout  and  shock  of  the ^^ 
British  soldiers  always  prevailed,  and  at  last,  with  *J9* 
thinned  ranks,  tired  limbs,  and  hearts  hopeless  from  to  Lord 
repeated  failures,  they  were  so  abashed,  that  three  ^u™*' 
British  companies  sufficed  to  bear  down  a  whole  J818- 
brigade.  582. 

Disconcerted  by  this  bloody  repulse,  Soult  drew 
off  his  forces  towards  evening,  and  resumed  his  souit  de- 
former  position  on  a  range  of  hills  opposite  to)*^""*0 
Wellington's*  Just  then  the  heads  of  D'Erlon's 
columns  began  to  appear  on  the  right ;  that  general 
having  during  the  action  penetrated  to  within  a 
league  of  Pampeluna  and  been  prevented  from 
reaching  that  fortress,  chiefly  by .  the  violent  fire 
which  he  heard  in  his  rear,  which  induced  him  to 
remeasure  his  steps.  It  was  too  late  to  think  of  re* 
suraing  the  contest ;  the  strength  of  Wellington's 
position  had  been  proved :  twelve  thousand  men 
on  the  first  ridge,  who  alone  had  been  engaged,  had 
defeated  all  the  efforts  of  twenty-five  thousand,  who 
had  mounted  to  the  assault  with  the  most  heroic 
bravery,  and  they  were  weakened  by  the  loss  01 
three  thousand  men.  Hill's  divisions,  it  was  well 
known,  would  come  up  during  the  night ;  and  be- 
fore the  morrow,  fifty  thousand  men,  posted  on  the 
strongest  positions,  would  be  ready  in  front  of  Pam- 
peluna to  dispute  the  further  progress  of  the  French 
troops.    With  a  heavy  heart,  therefore,  Soult  gave 
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chap,  orders  for  a  retreat  at  all  points  on  the  following 
day ;  to  the  infinite  grief  of  the  garrison  of  Pampe- 


1813.  ]una,  who,  hearing  the  cannon  so  near  them,  and  on 
i  Pellot  some  heights  even  seeing  the  French  uniforms,  had 
30, 3i.  deemed  their  deliverance  at  hand,  and  already  raised 
Conq.  zxii.  the  shouts  of  joy  on  their  crowded  ramparts.  They 
ri?i39,uo.kad  made,  however,  good  use  of  the  temporary  sus- 
Weiiiogton  pension  of  the  blockade,  and  exerted  themselves  so 

to  Lord 

Btthurat,    diligently  in  sweeping  the  adjacent  plain  for  supplies 
isfi.1'     while  O'Donnell's  troops  were  absent,  that  they  were 
Gar*,  z.    enabled  to  prolong  the  defence  above  a  month  longer 
Scherer,  h.  than  would  have  been  otherwise  practicable.1 
251, 252.       Though  obliged  to  relinquish  his  design  of  relkv- 
Moyement  ™&  Parapeluna,  Soult  had  not  yet,  however,  aban- 
on  both      doned  all  hope  of  gaining  something  by  his  irruption; 
lowing  the .  and  accordingly,  on  the  29th,  instead  of  falling  back 
M/lis.     by  the  direct  road  towards  Roncesvalles,  by  which 
he  had  entered,  he  manoeuvred  on  his  right,  with 
the   view   of  throwing  the  weight  of  his  forces 
towards  St  Sebastian,  and  raising  the  siege  of  that 
fortress,  now  that  the  whole  centre  and  right  of  the 
British  army  was  concentrated  on  the  extreme  right 
in  front  of  Pampeluna.     With  this  view  he,  during 
the  night  of  the  29th,  occupied  in  strength  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  Lanz,  thus 
connecting  their  centre  in  position  with  their  right, 
destined  to  commence  the  offensive  movement  against 
Sir  Rowland  Hill.  On  his  side,  Wellington,  perceiving 
that  although  preparations  for  retreat  were  making, 
yet  the  troops  in  his  front  stood  firm,  being  now  rein- 
forced by  Hill's  three  divisions,  and   having  fifty 
thousand  men  in  hand,  of  whom  thirty-five  thousand 
were  English  and  Portuguese,  resolved  to  asssume 
the  offensive,  and  drive  the  enemyfrom  their  advanced 
position.  With  this  view,  he  ordered  Lord  Dalhousie 
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to  possess  himself  with  his  division  of  the  ridge  in   chap. 

front  of  his  position,  which  turned  the  enemy's  right ; - 

while  Picton  with  his  division  was  to  move  forward  1818# 
to  turn  their  left,  by  descending  from  the  ridge  of 
Sauroren,  and  advancing  by  Zobaldica  up  the  valley 
of  the  Guy.  Arrangements  were  at  the  same  time 
made  for  attacking  the  enemy's  central  position,  op- 
posite to  the  heights  which  had  been  the  theatre  of 
such  a  bloody  conflict  on  the  preceding  day,  as  soon  as 
the  effect  of  these  flank  operations  began  to  appear. 
These  movements  were  all  made  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision, and  proved  entirely  successful.  Before  daylight 
broke,  Dalhousie  was  at  the  head  of  his  division,  (the 
7th,)  cheering  them  up  the  rugged  paths  which  led  to 
the  lofty  ridge  they  were  to  gain,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Lanz :  the  enemy's  corps  were  d liven  before  them 
like  chaff,  and  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  glittered  on 
the  British  bayonets  on  the  summit  of  the  range. 
Murillo's  Spaniards  and  Campbell's  Portuguese 
speedily  followed,  exhibiting  an  imposing  mass  of 
fifteen  thousand  combatants  on  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tains, on  the  enemy's  extreme  right ;  while  at  the 
same  time  a  general  attack  was  made  by  the  British 
centre,  which  now  descended  from  its  stronghold  above 
the  village  of  Sauroren,  on  the  French  centre,  which 
still  held  its  old  position  on  the  heights  to  its  left. 
Picton,  at  the  same  time,  pressed  forward  with  his 
division  up  the  valley  of  the  Guy,  on  the  extreme 
right;  and  not  content  with  driving  Reille's  men  in 
his  front  before  him  up  the  pass,  detached  a  brigade 
which  scaled  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the  French 
position.  The  effect  of  these  advances  and  attacks, 
which  were  all  made  at  the  same  time,  and  with  that 
enthusiastic  ardour  which  springs  from  the  universal 
transport  at  returning  victory,  was  to  force  the 
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chap,  enemy  to  abandon  entirely  his  position,  and  retreat 
up  the  valleys  of  the  Lanz  and  the  Guy  towards 


181S*  Olague  and  Zubiri.  Sauroren  was  now  carried  by 
storm  by  Byng's  division  and  Mad  den's  Portuguese, 
amidst  deafening  cheers,  and  fourteen  hundred  pri- 
soners made.  The  whole  valley  was  filled  with  smoke, 
which  appeared  to  Dalhousie's  men  on  the  heights  like 
agitated  foam  in  the  hollow ;  while  the  roar  of  tfaecan- 
non  and  rattle  of  the  musketry  were  re-echoed  with  aw- 
ful effect  from  mountain  to  mountain*  This  general 
attack  relieved  the  pressure  on  Hill,  who  had  been 
assailed  on  the  extreme  British  left  by  such  superior 
forces  early  in  the  morning,  that  he  was  driven  with 
considerable  loss  from  the  range  of  heights  which  he 
occupied  to  another  in  his  rear  in  front  of  Marcalaio ; 
but  Dalhousie's  able  movement  compelled  the  enemy 
to  retire  in  their  turn ;  and  at  length  both  parties, 
•Wellington  thoroughly  exhausted,  sunk  to  sleep  on  their  stony 
Ba&unt,  ^ds  above  the  clouds.  The  Allies  in  this  day's  coni- 
August  i,   batg  logt  nineteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  two-thirds 

1813.  Gur.  * 

x.  584, 685.  were  Portuguese,  upon  whom  the  weight  of  the  action 
146,'  149.  had  fallen,  and  to  whom  its  chief  glory  belonged ;  but 
Peiiot,  33,  the  French  were  weakened  by  an  equal  number  killed 

34.  Robtn-  *  ^ 

•en's  Pic-  and  wounded,  and  in  addition  three  thousand  prisoners 
226.uJoJj.5>  were  made,  and  great  numbers  dispersed  and  lost  in 
it.  500.     the  woods  and  ravines.1  * 

Soult,  after  this  disastrous  defeat,  continued  his 
retreat  on  the  day  following  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition up  the  Valleys  of  the  Lans  and  Guy ;  but  he 
was  now  in  a  most  hazardous  situation  :  his  troops 

*  Five-and-twenty  yews  ago,  the  author  received  a  swat  interesting 
account  of  these  days*  actions  from  his  noble  and  lamented  friend^  Lord 
Dalhousie,  who  bore  so  distinguished  a  part  in  them.  The  lapse  of  that 
long  period  has  taken  nothing  from  the  vividness  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  his  graphic  narrative,  from  which  the  preceding  detail  is  in 
great  part  taken,  and  which  perfectly  coincides  with  the  positions  of  the 
troops  as  laid  down  in  Wyld's  admirable  plans  of  these  battles. 
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were  all  worn  out  with  excessive  toil ;  his  fighting   chaf. 

men  were  reduced  to  thirty-five  thousand ;  Foy,  with  * 

eight  thousand  whom  he  had  rallied,  was  retiring  up  181** 
the  Guy  towards  Zubiri,  entirely  separated  from  the  Retreat  of 
main  body,  which  was  slanting  down  towards  the  *•  Frcnch 

°  acrois  the 

Bidassoa;  and  the  baggage,  artillery,  and  caissons,  frontier, 
could  scarcely  be  hoped  to  be  preserved  while  re- 
crossing  the  rugged  summits  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Graham,  with  twenty  thousand,  was  ready  to  stop 
him  on  the  side  of  St  Sebastian ;  and  it  was  only  by 
an  extraordinary  exertion  of  skill  and  coolness  that 
his  army  in  these  circumstances  was  preserved  from 
total  ruin.  He  directed  his  retreat,  not  by  the  valley 
of  Bastan  towards  the  Puerto  de  Maya,  as  D'Erlon 
had  entered,  but  by  the  pass^of  Donna  Maria  to- 
wards the  Elisondo,  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Bi- 
dassoa. At  the  latter  pass,  his  rearguard  made  a juiy  si. 
stand  in  a  very  strong  defile  to  gain  time  for  the 
carriages  and  artillery  in  their  rear  to  get  on ;  but 
Hill  turned  the  left  of  the  gorge,  and  Dalhousie  the  . 
right,  and  after  a  vigorous  resistance  the  enemy 
were  driven  from  their  stronghold  in  utter  confusion, 
and  with  very  severe  loss.  Meanwhile  Byng  pushed 
on,  and  in  the  Elisondo  captured  a  large  and  vain* 
able  convoy  of  provisions,  and,  rapidly  advancing, 
reoccupied  the  Maya  pass.  Wellington's  troops  had 
now  almost  entirely  enclosed  Soult's  naain  body  in  a 
net,  from  which  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  escape : 
for  his  soldiers,  unconscious  of  their  danger,  were 
grouped  close  together  in  the  deep  and  narrow 
valley  of  Eatevan  :  three  British  divisions  and  one 
Spanish,  under  Wellington,  were  on  his  right  flank 
concealed  by  the  mountains ;  Hill  was  close  behind 
him  ;  Dalhousie  held  the  pass  of  Donna  Maria, 
wiueh  he  bad  just  wop ;  Byng  was  at  Maya,  at  the 
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chap,  head  of  the  valley ;  the  light  division  would  in  two  . 

LXXIL 

hours  block  it  up  at  Estevan ;  and  Graham  was  march- 


1813. 


ing  to  close  the  only  other  exit  from  the  valley  by 
Vera  and  Echallar.     Dispirited  and  worn  out  as  his 
men  were,  Soult  was  in  no  condition  to  force  any 
of  these  formidable  defiles,  defended  by  victorious 
troops,  and  his  surrender  seemed  inevitable.    So 
hopeful  was  the  English  general  of  such  a  result, 
that,  screened  by  the  rocks  from  behind  which  he 
surveyed  the  whole  valley,  he  prohibited  his  men 
from  issuing  forth  to  capture  Soult  himself,  who  was 
seen  riding  in  a  careless  way  along  its  bottom,  lest  the 
catastrophe  should  awaken  the  French  army  from  its 
perilous  dream  of  security,  and  issued  the  strictest  or- 
ders that  not  a  man  should  show  himself  from  behind 
the  ridge  which  concealed  them  from  the  enemy.    At 
this  moment,  when  every  bosom  beat  high  with  exulta- 
tion at  the  expected  glorious  trophy  of  their  valour  they 
were  so  soon  to  obtain,  in  the  surrender  ofa  whole  army 
with  a  marshal  of  France  at  its  head,  three  British 
marauders  issued  from  their  concealment,  to  plunder 
in  the  valley.    .The  sight  of  the,  red  coats  was  not 
lost  upon  Soult,  who  instantly  perceived  the  immi- 
nence of  his  danger:  his  whole  army  was  immediately 
1  Nap.  vi.    put  in  motion,  and  hurried  towards  the  passes  leading 
Wellington  to  the  Lower  Bidassoa,  which  they  got  through  just 
BaJh^t     before  the  Spainards  under  Longa,  or  the  light  divi- 
Aug.  i.      sion,  could  come  up   to  close  the  terrible  defiles! 
Gurw.  z.    Such  is  war :  the  disobedience  to  orders  by  three  sol- 
ptiiof^i  ^*ers  save<*  France  from  the  greatest  calamity,  and 
d£-  deprived  England  of  the  greatest  triumph,  recorded 

in  the  annals  of  either  monarchy.1 

It  soon  appeared  from  what  a  fearful  danger  the 
emerging  of  these  marauders  from  this  retreat  had 
delivered,  the  French  army.    In  their  last  march  to 
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the  defiles  of  Echallar,  when  the  army  was  hurrying    chap. 
forward  to  win  the  pass  before  the  enemy,  great 


part  of  the  French  army,  now  thoroughly  discouraged,    18  * 3# 
broke  its  ranks  and  dispersed.    Soult,  who  was  en-  Dreadful 
deavouring  to  form  a  rearguard  to  arrest  the  pur-t3Jfir,^nof 
suit  of  the  enemy,  was  seized  with  indignation  when  E<**,Ur- 
he  beheld  the  disorderly  bands  which  in  wild  con- 
fusion came  hurrying  forward.    "  Cowards/'  said 
he,  "  where  are  you  flying  to  ?     You  are  French- 
men, and  you  are  running  away !    In  the  name  of 
honour,  halt  and  face  the  enemy ! "     Stung  by  these 
reproaches,  twelve  hundred  men  rallied  under  the 
directions  of  the  marshal  and  his  aides-de-camp,  and 
formed  a  sort  of  rearguard ;  but  the  remainder  fled  on 
without  intermission,  and  the  torrent  of  fugitives 
rolled  impetuously  down,  with  the  roar  and  whirl 
of  a  mighty  rapid,  to  the  defiles*  of  Yanzi  and  Echal- 
lar.    Before  they  got  there  the  head  of  the  column 
was  as  much  disordered  as  the  rear ;  the  weather 
was  oppressively  sultry ;  and  though  the  great  body 
of  the  bewildered  mass  found  vent  during  the  night 
by  the  latter  defile,  yet  a  frightful  scene  ensued 
next  day  when  ReiUe's  divisions  were  rolling  through 
by  the  gorge  of  Yanzi.     The  French  were  there  Aug.  i. 
wedged  in  a  narrow  road,  between  inaccessible  rocks 
on  the  one  side  and  the  river  on  the  other.     While 
struggling  through  this  dreadful  pass,  the  head  of 
the  light  division  reached  the  summit  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  immediately  began  firing  down  on  the 
dense  throng.    Indescribable  confusion  followed ;  the 
cavalry  drew  their  swords,  and  charged  through  the 
pass ;  the  infantry  were  trampled  under  foot ;  num- 
bers, horses  and  all,  were  precipitated  into  the  river : 
some  in  despair  fired  vertically  up  at  the  summit  of 
the  cliffs ;  the  wounded  implored  quarter  as  they 
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chap,  were  rolled  over  the  brink,  and  hung  suspended,  yet 

-bleeding,  on  the  branches  of  trees  over  the  roaring 

181S.   torrent.    So  piteous  was  the  scene,  that  many  evea 
of  the  iron  veterans  of  the  light  division  ceased  to 
fire,  or  discharged  their  pieces  with  averted  gate. 
With  such  circumstances  of  horror  did  the  last 
columns  of  that  mighty  host  leave  Spain,  who  but  a 
few  days  before  had  mounted  the  pass  of  Bonces* 
valles  buoyant  with  spirit,  and  in  all  the  pride  of 
apparently  irresistible  strength !    And  yet  the  disas- 
ter, great  as  it  was  to  the  French  arms,  would  ha?a 
been  still  greater  if  all  the  men  had  been  able  to 
reach  their  ground  at  the    time  assigned   them; 
>  Cooke's   for  Longa's  division,  if  they  had  come  up  in  time, 
^37."*   would  have  rendered  the  pass  of  Yanzi  altogether 
Peiiot,      impassable    to    the  disorderly  torrent  of   6oulft 
Nap. yi.     masses;    and  though   the  light  division   marched 
wfiiiigtoa  forty  miles  in  nineteen  hours,  and  bore  their  extra- 
to  Lord     ordinary  fatigues  with  surprising  spirit,  yet,  if  they 
4th  Aug!    had  not  lost  their  way  in  the  wilds,  they  would  have 
cfurw.  z.    ^e6Q  two  h°urs  earlier  at  the  perilous  bridge,  and 
597,  598.  none  of  Reilie's  division  would  have  escaped.1 

Next  day  the  French  troops,  at  ail  points,  evaca- 
Giorious  a  ted  the  Spanish  territory,  and  both  armies  nearly 
Edb^uir  resumed  the  positions  they  had  held  before  Book's 
irruption  took  place.  Before  they  recrossed  the 
frontier,  however,  an  incident  occurred)  which  showed, 
in  a  striking  manner,  how  the  steadiness  of  the 
bravest  troops  may  be  shaken,  even  in  a  short  time, 
by  a  series  of  disasters.  Clausel'e  division  wen 
the  last  which  remained  en  the  Spanish  territory ; 
and  he  occupied  a  strong  position,  with  the  rear- 
guard, in  the  Puerto  de  Echallar.  Wellington  im- 
mediately determined  to  dislodge  him ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  fourth  division  was  Marched  from  Y&mL 
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to  attack  his  front,  the  seventh  division  against  his   chap. 
left,  and  the  light  against  his  right.   Barnes9  brigade  taLXXIL 


of  the  seventh  division,  however,  having  a  shorter    18,3# 
distance  to  march  over,  arrived  on  the  ground  before 
the  other  divisions  had   come  up;  they  were  fif- 
teen hundred  against  six  thousand,  and  the  enemy 
held  a  position  as  strong  as  the  rocks  of  Sauroren. 
Such  was  the  spirit,  however,  with  which  the  British 
army  was  now  animated,  that  this  handful  of  heroes  ac- 
tually assaulted  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  rugged 
heights,  amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  whole 
troops  who  witnessed  this  heroic  exploit.     And  yet 
the  French  were  the  same  men  who,  a  few  days 
before,  had  all  but  won,  against  similar  natural 
difficulties,  the  bloody  steeps  of  Sauroren.     Clausel's 
men,  thus  dislodged,  fell  back  to  a  strong  ridge  be- 
yond the  pass  of  Echallar,  covered  by  the  Ivantelly 
rock,  which  was  strongly  occupied.     But  they  were 
not  permitted  to  rest  in  this  last  stronghold.     As 
evening  came  on,  and  a  dark  mist  crowned  the  cloud- 
capped  summit  of  the  cliff  occupied  by  the  French, 
the  riflemen  of  the  43d,  whom  Colonel  Barnard  led '  weiiing- 
to  the  attack,  were  soon  lost  to  the  view ;  but  the^^t,0' 
sharp  clang  of  musketry  resounded  in  the  clouds,  f^3' 
and  erelong  a   British  shout  was  heard  from  theGurw.  z. 
shrouded  summit,  and  the  last  French  were  hurled  j^  J?.8' 
in   confusion  down   the  steep    from   the  Spanish161* ,62- 

soil.1 

The  irruption  of  Soult  into  the  Spanish  territory 
does  the  highest  honour  to  his  persevering  character,  RMuh  of 
and  skill  in  the  movements  of  strategy  which  pre-**£tt,ei 
ceded  the  final  shock ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whe-pJ™««- 
ther  his  vigour  and  firmness  at  the  decisive  moment 
were  equal  to  the  ability  of  his  previous  conceptions. 
With  an  overwhelming  force  he  had  thrown  himself 
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chap,   on  the  British  right,  and  gained  such  success  before 

LXX1I 

succour  could  arrive,  that  the  issue  seemed  no  longer 


*813.  doubtful,  when  victory  was  snatched  from  his  grasp, 
and  a  succession  of  disasters  brought  on  the  French 
arm 8,  attended  in  the  end  with  the  most  decisive 
effects  upon  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  war.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vigour  with  which  the 
stroke,  thus  happily  conceived,  was  followed  up  at 
the  decisive  moment,  was  by  no  means  proportioned 
to  the  felicity  of  its  original  conception.  Soult  was 
in  front  of  the  rocks  of  Sauroren  with  thirty  thou- 
sand men  on  the  evening  of  the  26tb,  when  only  two 
divisions,  eleven  thousand  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese, 
were  assembled  to  stop  his  progress.  Had  he  at- 
tacked  that  night  or  next  day  with  such  a  prepon- 
derance of  force,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he 
would  have  succeeded  j  and,  supported  by  the  nun- 
parts  of  Pampeluna,  he  might  have  seen  with  indif- 
ference the  arrival  of  the  sixth,  and  all  the  subse- 
quent divisions  of  the  British  army  which  came 
up  on  the  28th  and  29th.  Wellington's  right  wing 
was  undoubtedly  in  one  sense  out-generaled— that  is, 
it  was  assailed  by  a  force  greatly  superior  to  that 
anticipated,  or  for  which  it  was  prepared — and  the 
troops  at  the  Maya  pass  were  clearly  surprised ;  hut 
this  is  unavoidable  in  mountain  warfare,  where  the 
attacking  party  may  select  his  own  point  of  onset, 
and  the  attacked  cannot,  from  intervening  ridges, 
obtain  succour  till  after  a  long  time,  and  a  painful 
circuit  in  the  rear ;  and  Soult  experienced  the  same, 
in  his  turn,  in  the  forcing  of  his  position  shortly  after 
on  the  Nive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  British  general  gathered  up  all  his  forces  to 
the  menaced  point;  the  firmness  with  which  he  held  bis 
ground  in  the  first  instance  against  a  vast  superiority 
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of  force ;  and  the  admirable  combinations  by  which,  in  char 
thesubsequent  ad  vance, he  defeated  all  Soult's  attempts, 


and  all  but  made  him  prisoner  with  thirty  thousand    1813' 
men,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,  and 
justly  place  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees  among  the 
most  brilliant  of  Wellington's  martial  achievements. 
The  French  loss,from  the  time  of  their  entering  Spain 
on  the  25th  July,  till  their  evacuating  it,  was  not  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  men,  including  four  thousand  i  w«n;0g. 
un wounded  prisoners  ;  that  of  the  British  was  seven  ^qJ^, 
thousand  and  ninety-six  men,  of  whom  four  thousand  A**-  *> 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  were  British  soldiers ;  Gurw.  x. 
but,  what  is  very  remarkable,  such  was  the  effect  of f922g6B<r,in' 
the  trumpet  of  war  in  bringing  back  the  stragglers,  ^  to  Eari 
loosened  by  the  Vittoria  plunder,  to  their  standards,  a^9^  ' 
that  the  muster-rolls  after  the  battles  exhibited  only  J^1* 
fifteen  hundred  less  than  those  taken  before  they*$6. 
commenced.1* 

The  first  object  which  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  English  general  after  the  defeat  of  Soult's  irrup-  i^wai  of 
tion,  was  the  renewal  of  the  siege  of  St  Sebastian,  *•  ■*«• 
which  had  been  so  rudely  interrupted.     The  go-bastian. 
vernor  had  made  good  use  of  the  breathing-time 
thus  afforded  him  by  the  cessation  of  active  opera- 
tions, in  repairing  the  breaches   in   the   sea-wall, 
retrenching  the  interior  parts  of  the  rampart,  and 
taking  every  imaginable  precaution  against  a  second 

*  "  That  vain  attempt  cost  the  French  army  nineteen  hundred 
killed,  eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  wounded,  and  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  prisoners ;  in  all  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred 
men." — Belmas,  Journaux  des  Sieges  done  la  PeninsuU,  i.  265.  The 
prisoners  taken  were  really  four  thousand,  which  shows  that  this  esti- 
mate is  in  some  respects  below  the  truth,  though  founded  on 
official  documents,  and  probably  very  near  it.  See  Wellington  to 
Loan  Liverpool,  4/A  August  1815,  where  he  says,  "  Their  loss  can. 
not  be  less  than  fifteen  thousand,  and  I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  not  twenty 
thousand  ;  we  have  four  thousand  prisoners."— Gur wood,  x.  597. 
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lxxu   aMauit    In  pabular,  be  bad  constructed  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  houses  which  bad  been  destroyed, 


1813. 


immediately  behind  the  great  breach,  a  second  or 
interior  rampart,  parallel  to  the  outer,  very  thick, 
and  fifteen  feet  high,  with  salient  bastions,  which  it 
was  hoped  would  entirely  stop  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  even  if  they  won  the  front  wall*  During 
the  intermission  of  active  operations,  the  efforts  of 
the  English  were  confined  to  a  blockade  position 
taken  up  on  the  heights  of  St  Bartholomew,  which 
were  much  strengthened,  and  a  distant  fire  upon  the 
men  engaged  in  these  vast  undertakings ;  and  they 
lost  two  hundred  Portuguese  in  a  sally  made  by  the 

July  as.  garrison  in  the  night  of  the  26th  July.  But  when 
Soult  was  finally  driven  back,  matters  soon  assumed 

Aug.  19.  a  very  different  aspect.  The  heavy  guns  which  had 
been  shipped  at  Passages  were  all  relanded,  and 
again  placed  in  battery ;  a  fleet  of  transports,  with 
twenty  •eight  additional  pieces  of  great  calibre,  and 

—  23.  immense  stores,  arrived  from  Portsmouth,  and  they 
were  soon  succeeded  by  as  many  more  from  Wool- 
wich ;  and  the  battering  train,  with  the  guns  landed 
from  the  ships,  now  amounted  to  the  large  number 
of  a  hundred  and  eighteen  pieces,  including  twelve 
sixty-eight  pounders.  By  the  night  of  the  25th  this 
immense  train  of  artillery  was  all  in  readiness,  and 
fifty-seven  pieces  actually  in  the  batteries ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th  they  reopened  their  fire 
with  a  roar  so  awful,  that,  re-echoed  as  it  was  from 
all  the  rocks  and  precipices  in  the  wooded  amphi- 
theatre around,  it  seemed  as  if  no  force  on  earth 
could  withstand  the  attack.  The  fire  continued 
without  intermission  for  the  next  four  days,  and  be- 
fore the  80th  sixty-three  guns  were  in  constant 
practice ;  two  wide  breaches  were  gaping,  and  seemed 
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easy  of  ascent ;  the  fire  of  the  place  was  almost  en-   chap. 

LXX1L 

tirely  silenced,  and  three  mines  had  been  run  in  front 


of  the  advanced  batteries  on  the  isthmus,  close  under  *3, 
the  sea-wall,  in  order  to  counteract  any  mines  of  the ' Jonw'.. 
enemy  near  the  great  breach.  Still  the  brave  gover-  48?7o."' 
nor,  after  informing  Soult  of  bis  desperate  situation,  SoTasa. 
was  resolute  to  stand  a  second  assault,  although  Wellington 
his  resistance  of  the  first  had  fulfilled  to  the  letter  Bathant, 
Napoleon's  general  orders;  and  the  storm  wasf^'2' 
ordered  for  the  81st  at  noonday.1  Gurw-  *»'• 

fil    fl2    fi*t 

At  two  in  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  three  mines  Grabam't ' 
were  exploded  under  the  sea-wall,  and  brought  H^|dAc' 
completely  down.    At  this  awful  signal  the  brave  sowim, 
garrison  all  repaired  to  their  posts,  each  armed  with    ' 
several  muskets ;  and,  relying  on  the  successful  re-  commence* 
sistanee  of  the  former  assault,  confidently  anticipated  °^,f the 
the  defeat  of  the  present.     Nor  was  their  confidence 
without  reason  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  vastly  in- 
creased means  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  besiegers* 
they  had  not  yet  beat  down  the  enemy's  parapets  nor 
established  a  lodgement  in  the  bornwork,  so  that  the 
assaulting  columns  would  be  exposed  when  near  the 
breach  to  a  destructive  fire  in  flank — a  fatal  error, 
contrary  to  Vauban's  rules,  and  which  was  only 
washed  out  by  torrents  of  British  blood.     Dissatis- 
fied with  the  steadiness  of  some  of  the  troops  at  the 
former  assault,  Wellington  had  brought  fifty  volun- 
teers from  fifteen  regiments  in  the  first,  fourth,  and 
light  divisions ;  "  men,"  as  he  expressed  it,  "  who 
could  show  other  troops  how  to  mount  a  breach." 
Leith,  however,  who  had  resumed  the  command  of 
the  fifth  division,  by  whom  the  former  assault  had 
been  made,  was  urgent  that  his  men  should  be  allowed 
the  post  of  honour,  and  they  were  accordingly  placed 
under  General  Robinson  to  head  the  attack,  sup- 
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chap,  ported  by  the  remainder  of  the  same  division,  and 

LXXII 

'  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers  from  the  other 


1813.    regiments  of  the  army.     Major  Snodgrass  of  the  52d, 
had  on  the  preceding  night  forded  the  Urumea  alone, 
opposite  the  smaller  breach,  clambered  up  its  face 
at  midnight,  and  looked  down  on  the  town  !    After 
the  troops  in  the  trenches  were  all  under  arms,  deep 
anxiety  pervaded  every  bosom;  and  before  orders 
were  given  for  the  forlorn  hope  to  move  forward, 
the  excitement  felt  had  become  almost  intolerable. 
The  heroic  band  took  its  station  at  halfpast  ten ; 
the  tide,  which  all  watched,  was  fast  ebbing;  the 
enemy's  preparations   were  distinctly   visible — the 
glancing  of  bayonets  behind  the  parapets,  the  guns 
pointed  towards  the  breach,  the  array  of  shells  and 
fire  barrels  along  its  summit,  told  but  too  clearly 
the  awful  contest  which  awaited  them.     Little  was 
said  in  the  assaulting  columns  ;  the  bravest  occasion- 
ally changed  colour ;  the  knees  of  the  most  resolute 
smote  each  other,  not  with  fear  but  anxiety ;  and 
time  seemed  to  pass  with  such  leaden  wings,  that  the 
watches  were  looked  to  every  half  minute.    Some 
laughed  outright,  they  knew  not  why ;  many  ad- 
dressed a  mental  prayer  to  the  throne  of  grace.    The 
i  Gieig»a    very  elements  seemed  to  have  conspired  to  increase 
Subaltern,  tlie  impressive  character  of  the  moment ;  a  close  and 
Na'p.  vi.     oppressive  heat  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  lowering 
Guam's'  an(*  sulphurous  clouds  covered  the  sky,  large  drops 
official  Ac-  fell  at  intervals,  and  the  very  animals,  awestruck  by 
Gurwl  xi.    the  feeling  of  an  approaching  tempest,  were  silent  in 
62'63'       the  camp  and  on  the  hills.1 

Dreadful  ai-  Noon  had  barely  passed,  when,  the  tide  being  con- 
bntdMiitb9  s,#dered  sufficiently  fallen,  the  signal  to  advance  was 
which  it  given.  Silently  the  men  moved  forward,  and  not  a 
"p   e '    shot  was  fired  till  the  column  had  reached  the  middleof 
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the  stream,  when  such  a  tempest  of  grape,  musketry,  chap. 
and  canister  was  at  once  opened  upon  it,  as  well-  LXXIL. 
nigh  choked  the  Urumea  with  the  killed  and  the  1813* 
wounded.  With  dauntless  intrepidity,  however,  the 
survivors  pressed  through  the  now  crimsoned  waves, 
and  soon  gained  the  strand  on  the  opposite  side, 
headed  by  the  gallant  Lieutenant  M'Guin  of  the  4tb, 
who  led  the  forlorn  hope,  and  rushed  on*  conspicuous 
from  his  plume,  noble  figure,  and  buoyant  courage. 
Two  mines  were  exploded  rather  prematurely  by  the 
enemy  under  the  covered  way  of  the  hornwork ;  but 
they  crushed  only  twenty  men,  and  the  column, 
bounding  impetuously  forward,  streamed  up  the  great 
breach,  and  soon  reached  its  summit.  There,  how- 
ever, they  were  assailed  by  a  dreadful  tempest  of  . 
grape,  shells,  and  hand-grenades,  while  the  head  of 
the  column  found  it  impossible  to  get  down  into  the 
town,  as  the  reverse  of  the  breach  consisted  of  a  wall 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  filled  with  sword  blades  placed  erect,  and  every 
kind  of  offensive  obstacle,  while  the  newly  con- 
structed rampart  within,  and  the  ruins  of  the  houses 
burned  on  occasion  of  the  former  assault,  were  lined 
with  grenadiers,  who  kept  up  so  close  and  deadly  a 
fire,  that  the  whole  troops  who  reached  the  summit 
were  almost  instantly  struck  down.  Still  fresh  troops 
pressed  on  ;  the  Urumea  incessantly  resounded  with 
the  splash  of  successive  columns  hurrying  forward  to 
the  scene  of  carnage,  until  the  whole  fifth  division 
was  engaged ;  the  volunteers  from  the  different  corps, 
who  had  with  difficulty  been  restrained,  were  now 
let  loose,  and  rushed  on,  calling  out  that  they  would 
show  how  a  breach  should  be  mounted.  Soon  the 
crowded  mass  made  their  way  up  the  face  of  the 
ruins,  won  the  summit,  and  with  desperate  resolu- 
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tion  strove  to  get  over  by  a  few  ruined  walls,  which 
connected  the  back  of  the  old  with  the  front  of  the 
new  rampart.  Vain  attempt !  A  steady  barrier  of 
steel  awaited  them  on  the  other  side,  the  bravest  who 
got  across  were  bayoneted  or  thrown  down  into  the 
gulf  below,  and  after  two  hours  of  mortal  strife,  the 
heroic  defenders  still  made  good  the  dreadful  pass, 
and  not  a  living  man  was  to  be  seen  on  the  breach. 
As  a  last  resource,  Major  Snodgrass,  with  his  Portu- 
guese battalion,  volunteered  to  make  a  simultaneous 
assault  on  the  lesser  breach ;  but  here,  too,  the 
slaughter  was* dreadful — a  shower  of  grape  smote  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  the  obstacles  proved  insu- 
perable, even  to  the  most  ardent  valour.  Matters 
seemed  desperate — the  Urumea  was  rapidly  rising, 
and  would  soon  become  impassable;  the  great  breach 
was  choked  with  the  dead  and  the  dying ;  and  al- 
ready the  shouts  of  victory  were  heard  from  the 
French  ramparts.1 

In  this  extremity,  Graham,  having  consulted  with 
Colonel  Dickson  of  the  engineers,  adopted  one  of  the 
boldest,  and  yet,  with  his  artillerymen,  safest  ex- 
pedients recorded  in  military  annals.  He  ordered 
that  the  whole  guns  of  the  Chofre  batteries  should 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  high  curtain  above  the 
breach  in  the  demi-bastions,  from  which  the  most 
destructive  fire  issued  ;  while  the  British  soldiers  at 
the  foot  of  the  rampart  remained  quiescent,  or  lay 
down,  while  the  shot  flew  only  two  feet  over  their 
heads !  In  a  few  minutes,  forty-seven  guns  were 
in  this  manner  directed  with  such  effect  on  the 
traverses,  that  they  were  in  great  part  broken  down, 
and  the  troops  who  manned  them  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire to  more  distant  cover ;  and  yet  so  accurate  was 
the  aim,  that  not  one  man  among  the  assailants  was 
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struck.     Twenty  minutes  after  this  fire  had  com-    chap. 

LXXII 

menced,  one  of  the  shells  from  the  British  batteries 


exploded  among  the  numerous  train  of  fire  barrels,    1813* 
live  shells,  hand  grenades,  and  other  combustibles, 
which  the  garrison  had  arranged  along  the  ram- 
parts for  the  close  defence  of  their  traverses  and  in- 
terior works;  the  flame  ran  along  the  walls,  and 
soon  the  whole  exploded  with  a  bright  flash,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  smoke  so  dense  as  to  obscure  all  vision. 
Three  hundred  brave  Frenchmen  were  blown  into 
the  air  by  this  awful  catastrophe,  which,  like  the 
blowing  up  of  the  L'Orient  at  the  Nile,  so  impressed 
both  sides,  that  for  a  minute  not  a  shot  was  fired 
either  from   the    ramparts   or  the   batteries.     At 
length,  as  the  smoke  and  dust  cleared  away,  the 
British  troops,  seeing  an  empty  space  before  them, 
rushed  forward,  and  with  an  appalling  shout  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  first  traverse.     The  de- 
fenders, however,  even  at  this  terrible  moment,  soon 
rallied,  and  a  fierce  conflict,  breast  against  breast, 
bayonet  against  bayonet,  ensued  at  the  top  of  the  high 
curtain ;  and  for  some  time  the  result  seemed  still , 
to  be  doubtful.     At  length,  however,  the  increasing  siege*,  ii. 
numbers  and  vehemence  of  the  assailants  prevailed  q^^. 
over  the  stern   resolution   of  the  besieged.    The  official  Ac- 
French  colours  on  the  cavalier  were  torn  down  by  Gu°w.  ». 
Lieutenant  Gethin  of  the  11th  ;  the  horn  work  and^*.i>0ffi_ 
ravelin  on  the  flank  of  the  great  breach  were  aban- clal  Ac. 
doned ;  while  about  the  same  time,  Snodgrass,  with  Mm,"  ir. 
his  valiant  Portuguese,  stormed  the  lesser  breach  ;  ]^diUkd 
and  the  bulk  of  the  garrison,  now  every  where  over- 6".  *«. 
powered,  were  rapidly  driven  from  all  their  interiors?,  58™' 
retrenchments,  and  sought  refuge  with  the  governor  ^  e*xii 
in   the    castle,1  leaving  seven   hundred    prisoners  271,  272. 
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chap,  rescued  from  instant  death,  in  the  hands  of  the 
lxxii.     ,  A 

victors. 


18  And  now  commenced  a  scene  which  has  affixed  as 

lasting  a  stain  on  the  character  of  the  English  and 
Portuguese  troops,  as  the  heroic  valour  they  displayed 
in  the  assault  has  given  them  enduring  and  exalted 
fame.  The  long  endurance  of  the  assault,  which 
had  continued  in  mortal  strife  for  three  hours,  the 
fearful-  slaughter  of  their  comrades  which  had 
taken  place  at  the  breaches,  had  wrought  the  soldiers 
up  to  perfect  madness ;  the  battle  which  occurred  the 
same  day  with  the  centre  and  right  wing  at  San 
Marcial,  prevented  fresh  columns  of  troops  from 
being  introduced,  and,  as  not  unusual  in  such  cases, 
while  they  spared  their  enemies  who  were  made 
prisoners  with  arms  in  their  hands,  the  soldiers  wreak- 
ed their  vengeance  with  fearful  violence  on  the  un- 
happy inhabitants*  Some  of  the  houses  adjoining 
the  breaches  had  taken  fire  from  the  effects  of  the 
explosion ;  and  the  flames,  fanned  by  an  awful  tem- 
pest of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  burst  on  the 
town  just  as  the  ramparts  were  carried,  soon  spread 
with  frightful  rapidity ;  while  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants, driven  from  house  to  house  as  the  conflagration 
devoured  their  dwellings,  were  soon  huddled  together 
in  one  quarter,  where  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  un- 
bridled passions  of  the  soldiery.  Attempts  were  at 
first  made  by  the  British  officers  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  but  they  proved  vain  amidst  the  general 
confusion  which  prevailed;  and  soon  the  soldiers 
broke  into  the  burning  houses,  pillaged  them  of 
the  most  valuable  articles  they  contained,  and  roll- 
ing numerous  spirit-casks  into  the  streets,  with 
frantic  shouts  emptied  them  of  their  contents, 
till  vast  numbers  sunk  down  like  savages,  mo- 
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tionless,  some  lifeless,  from  the  excess.    Carpets,  chap. 
tapestry,  beds,  silks,  and  satins,  wearing  apparel,  jew-  Lxxn- 


ellery,  watches,  and  every  thing  valuable,  were  scat-  181S- 
tered  about  upon  the  bloody  pavements,  while  fresh 
bundles  of  them  were  continually  thrown  down  from 
the  windows  above,  to  avoid  the  flames,  and  caught 
with  demoniac  yells  by  the  drunken  crowds  beneath. 
Amidst  these  scenes  of  disgraceful  violence  and  un- 
utterable woe,  nine-tenths  of  the  once  happy  smiling »  vict.  «t 
town  of  St  Sebastian  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  what5?°q,01?ii- 

j*«  *7o»  279* 

has  affixed  a  yet  darker  blot  on  the  character  of  the  Subdtern, 
victors,  deeds  of  violence  and  cruelty  were  perpe-N.p.  ▼!. 
trated,  hitherto  rare  in  the  British  army,  and  which  *06\  206\ 
cause  the  historian  to  blush,  not  merely  for  his  240. 
country,  but  his  species.1 

Let  not  the  French  writers  fear  that  such  atro- 
cities will  be  palliated  or  excused  because  they  oc-Reflectiont 
curred  beneath  the  English  standard.  Justice  knows on  th.eM 

AtTOGltMI. 

no  distinction  of  country ;  humanity  acknowledges 
no  excuse  for  cruelty ;  and  they  are  purposely  trans- 
cribed from  the  contemporary  records,  as  an  eternal 
damning  blot  on  the  past,  and  warning  to  the  fu- 
ture** A  consideration  of  these  mournful  scenes, 
combined  with  the  recollection  of  the  mutual  atroci- 

*  "  Oh  wretched  day !  oh  cruel  night !  The  troops  seemed  to  ne- 
glect the  most  ordinary  precautions  in  a  place  recently  taken,  and,  with 
one  end  of  it  still  in  the  enemy's  hands,  to  give  themselves  up  to  the 
most  unheard-of  excesses.  Pillage,  assassination,  rape,  were  pushed  to 
an  incredible  pitch :  and  the  fire,  which  broke  out  early  in  the  night, 
after  the  enemy  had  retired  to  the  castle,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
this  scene  of  woe.  On  all  sides  were  heard  cries  of  distress  from 
women  who  were  violated,  without  regard  either  to  tender  youth,  re- 
spected family,  or  advanced  years;  women  were  outraged  in  presence 
of  their  husbands,  daughters  dishonoured  in  presence  of  their  parents ; 
one  girl  was  the  victim  of  the  brutality  of  a  soldier  on  the  corpse  of  her 
mother !  Other  crimes  more  horrible  still,  which  our  pen  refuses  to 
record,  were  committed  in  that  awful  night ;  and  the  disorders  continued 
for  some  days  after,  without  any  efficient  steps'  being  taken  to .  arrest 
them.     Of  above  six  hundred  houses  of  which  St  Sebastian  consisted 
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Lxxiif   ^es  P^P^r*^  by  both  parties  on  each  other  in 

England  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  the  horrors  of 

18  the  Tyrone  rebellion  in  Ireland,  the  cold-blooded 
vengeance  of  the  Covenanters  after  the  battle  of 
Philipbaugh  in  Scotland, '  the  systematic  firing  and 
pillage  of  London  during  Lord  George  Gordon's 
riots  in  1780,  and  the  brutal  violence  in  recent  times 
of  the  Chartists  in  England,  suggest  the  painful 
doubt  whether  all  mankind  are  not  at  bottom  the 
same,  in  point  of  tendency  to  crime,  when  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  same  temptations ;  and  whe- 
ther there  do  not  lie  smouldering  beneath  the  boasted 
glories  of  British  civilization,  the  embers  of  a  confla- 
gration as  tierce,  and  devastation  as  wide-spread,  as 
those  which  followed  and  disgraced  the  French 
Revolution. 

Though  the  town  of  St  Sebastian  was  taken,  the 
siege  and    citadel  remained  to  be  reduced  ;  and  such  was  the 

capture  of 

the  dudei.  tenacity  and  hardihood  of  the  governor  and  his  brave 
adherents,  that,  hopeful  of  deliverance  from  the  effort 
they  were  aware  Marshal  Soult  was  to  make  in  their 
favour,  they  still  held  out  even  on  that  wasted  and  half- 
ruined  stronghold.  The  rugged  nature  of  the  ground 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  trenches  up 
the  rocky  face  of  Monte  Orgullo,  and  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  in  consequence  had,  in  1719*  consumed 
nineteen  days  in  a  bombardment  to  induce  the  gar- 

od  the  morning  of  the  assault,  there  remained  at  the  end  of  three  days 
only  thirty-six.'*— Manifesto  par  la  Junie  Constitutionale  chapitr€  ecck- 
siastique  et  leg  habitant  de  Si  Sebastian— given  in  Vict,  et  Conq.  xxil 
278,  279,  and  in  Belmas,  iv.  469,  App.  Yet  Wellington  had  done  all 
in  his  power  to  save  the  town ;  he  had  purposely  avoided  a  bombard- 
ment to  spare  the  citizens ;  and  both  he  and  Graham,  as  well  as  the 
Sept.  8.  officers  engaged,  did  their  utmost  to  stop  the  fire,  and  avoid  the  disor- 
ders ;  but  all  their  efforts  were  ineffectual,  from  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  up  fresh  soldiers  to  occupy  the  town  after  the  assault,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  from  the  employment  of  the  whole  troops  not  engaged  in 
it,  on  the  same  day,  at  the  battle  on  the  Bidassoa.— See  Wellington 
to  Spanish  Minister  at  War,  Ylth  Sept.  ISIS.     Guew.  x.  353. 


r 
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*%^  surrender.     Wellington,  however,  haying  chap. 

orks  on  the  1st  September,  resolved  to 


W  **ches,  notwithstanding  these  natural 

^  the  same  time  try  the  effect  of  a 

\j^^  A  annonade  on  the  castle.  A  heavy 

/^a%»  i>  from  mortars  till  the  8th,  when  the 

%  <kS^  catteries  from  the  side  of  the  town  having 

completed,  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  from 
«xty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  which  played  with 
such  effect,  that  every  thing  in  the  castle  was  torn 
up  or  destroyed  before  it.     The  English  prisoners  Sept.  9. 
suffered  even  more  than  the  garrison  from  this  ter-  Se^7u. 
rific  tempest :  for  the  governor,  now  irritated  by  the®*' 9I: 
sufferings  of  his  followers,  would  not  permit  the  207, 209. 
black  flag  to  be  hoisted  to  avert  the  fire  from  the[}*f^ffi~ 
hospital  where  they  were  confined.     At  length  the00*"*- 
brave  governor,  having  exhausted  all  his  means  of  1813. 
defence,  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion,  with  JJ^VS. 
1756  men,  including  535  wounded  in  the  hospital ; Vict- ct  . 
and  the  Spanish  flag,  amidst  a  salute  of  twenty-one  28 1,  282. 
guns,  was  hoisted  from  the  citadel.1 

The  siege  of  St  Sebastian,  a  third-rate  fortress,  gar- 
risoned only  by  three  thousand  men,  hastily  got  toge-  Reflection. 
ther  during  the  tumult  of  defeat  which  succeeded  ^to^fi t 
the  battle  of  Vittoria,  cost  the  allied  army  three  thou- oec*,ioned 

*  to  the 

sand  eight  hundred  men,  two  thousand  five  hundred  Allies. 
of  whom,  including  seventeen  hundred  and  sixteen 
British,  were  struck  down  in  the  final  assault;* 

*  The  French  engineer,  Belmas,  in  his  elaborate  and  accurate  work 
on  the  Sieges  in  the  Peninsula,  makes  the  total  allied  loss  in  the  siege 
5069,  and  quotes  Graham's  Despatches  for  his  authority.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  mistake ;  the  loss  of  the  troops  employed  in  the  siege  was 
exactly  3800 :  and  the  larger  amount  is  arrived  at,  by  the  French 
author  including,  by  mistake,  in  the  returns,  the  Spaniards,  1436  in  num- 
ber, who  were  killed  and  wounded  on  the  31st  August,  at  the  heights  of 
St  Martial  on  the  Bidassoa. — See  Belmas,  iv.  728,  and  Graham's 
Despatches,  with  the  loss  in  the  Siege,  Gurwood,  xi.  66,  and  x.  590, 
and  Jones,  ii.  89. 
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lxxil  and  *'  stained  ^e  arm7  sixty-three  days,  of  whkh 
thirty  were  open  trenches,  and  thirty-three  blockade. 


1813. 


It  gave  time  to  Soult  to  reorganize  his  army,  and 
make  two  desperate  attacks,  one  towards  Pampe- 
luna,  another,  which  shall  be  immediately  noticed, 
on  the  Bidassoa,  to  re-establish  his  affairs  ;  and  de- 
layed by  above  three  months  the  invasion  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  France.     The  Allies  expend- 
ed on  the  siege  no  less  than  71,000  rounds  of 
ammunition,  and   were  obliged  to  place  seventy 
heavy  guns  in  battery.     It  must  be  admitted,  that 
a  stronger  proof  can  hardly  be  imagined  of  the 
vital  consequence  of  fortresses  in  war,  or  of  the 
decisive  effect  which  the  courageous  defence  even 
of  an  inconsiderable  stronghold  often  has  upon  the 
fortunes  of  a  campaign,  or  the  fate  of  a  monarchy. 
The  defence  of  the  French  governor  and  garrison 
was  skilful  and  heroic  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
justly  entitles  them  to  place  their  prolonged  resistance 
among  the  brightest  military  glories  of  their  country. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  their  exertions,  the  place 
must  have  fallen  in  half  the  time,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  obvious  faults,  both  in  the  conduct  of  the  siege, 
and  those  who  had  the  direction  of  forwarding  sup- 
plies to  carry  it  on,  from  Oreat  Britain.     The  first 
assault  in  July  should  have  succeeded,  and  would 
have  done  so,  if  the  troops  who  composed  the  rear 
of  the  column  had  duly  followed  the  advance  of  their 
heroic  leaders.    The  last  assault  was  rendered  so 
murderous  as  it  was,  chiefly  because  the  engineers 
had  not  adopted  the  precaution  of  knocking  away 
the  parapets  of  the  traverses  which  commanded  the 
breach,  before  they  declared  it  practicable ;  and  of  the 
facility  with  which  this  might  have  been  done,  and  the 
vast  effects  with  which  it  was  attended,  decisive 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  statement  of  Colonel 
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Jones — "  that  the  tremendous  enfilade  fire  on  the   chap. 

LXXIL 

high  curtain,  while  the  troops  were  at  the  foot  of  the 


breach,  though  only  maintained  for  twenty  minutes,    1813, 
had  dismounted  every  gun  but  two.     Many  of  the 
pieces  had  their  muzzles  shot  away  ;  the  stone  para- 
pets were  damaged  ;  the  cheeks  of  the  embrasures ,        , 
knocked  off;  and  the  terrepleine  cut  up  and  strewed  sieges,  u. 
with  headless  bodies/'1 

But  more  than  all,  the  authorities  at  home  were 
to  blame  for  not  sending  out  military  stores  in  timeDeIa7ia 
to  carry  on  the  siege.     They  were  written  for  in  the  .tores*  for 
end  of  June  by  Wellington,  but  did  not  arrive  till  {^^ 
the  18th  and  23d  August;  and  it  was  this  long E»gi»nd. 
delay  which  enabled  the  governor  to  erect  those  for- 
midable interior  retrenchments  which   proved  so 
fatal  to  the  Allies  in  the  second  assault.   They  came 
out  in  profusion,  indeed,  when  they  did  come,  but  it 
was  too  late ;  the  enemy  had  turned  to  too  good 
purpose  the  prolonged  delay  thus  afforded  him.* 

*  Wellington  remonstrated  again  and  again,  in  the  most  energetic 
terms,  against  this  inexplicable  delay  in  forwarding  supplies.  "  Your 
lordship  will  see  by  my  report  that  we  are  still  waiting  for  the  batter- 
ing-train, and  we  have  thus  lost  sixteen  days  in  the  montli  of  August, 
since  I  should  have  renewed  the  attack  upon  St  Sebastian  if  I  had  had 
the  means.  This  is  a  most  important  period  in  the  campaign,  particularly 
for  the  attack  of  a  place  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  How  we  are  to  attack 
Bayonne  afterwards,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  A  British  minister 
cannot  too  often  have  under  his  view  the  element  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, and  cannot  make  his  preparations  for  the  operations  of  a 
campaign  at  too  early  a  period.'* — Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
ISM  August  1813.     Gubwood,  xi.  12. 

"  In  the  attack  of  a  maritime  place  some  assistance  is  usually  re- 
ceived from  the  navy  by  the  army ;  but  the  naval  force  on  this  coast  is 
too  weak  to  give  us  any  of  the  description  I  require,  and  for  the  want 
of  which  we  shall  now  be  so  much  distressed.  The  soldiers  are  ob- 
liged to  work  in  the  transports,  to  unload  the  vessels,  because  no 
seamen  can  be  furnished ;  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  use  the  harbour 
boats  of  Passages,  navigated  by  women,  in  landing  the  ordnance  and 
stores,  because  there  was  no  naval  force  to  supply  us  with  the  assistance 
we  should  have  required  in  boats.  If  we  had  a  sufficient  naval  force, 
we  might,  if  the  weather  permitted,  make  an  attack  from  the  sea  at  the 
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chap.  Men  could  not  be  more  zealous  than  the  British 
'  government  were  at.  this  period  in  the  prosecution 


1813.  Qf  the  COnte8ty  and  none  ever  made  such  stupendous 
efforts  to  carry  it  on  as  they  did  in  this  year ;  but 
tbey  were  still  insensible  to  the  value  of  time  in 
war,  and  bore,  in  their  best  combinations,  too  much 
of  the  character  of  their  Saxon  ancestors,  of  whom 
Athelstane  the  Unready  is  the  true  personification. 
So  frequently  has  this  ignorance  of  the  simplest 
principles  of  military  combination,  on  the  part  of 
government,  marred  the  greatest  efforts,  or  discon- 
certed  the  best-laid  enterprizes  of  the  British  nation, 
that  it  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  all  those 
who  have  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  youth,  whe- 
ther some  instruction  on  the  subject  should  not  form 
part  of  elementary  education  to  all  those  at  least 
who  are  likely,  from  their  station  or  prospects,  to  be 
called  to  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs. 

Soult  was  not  unmindful  of  his  promise  to  attempt 

Souit'stu  a  serious  diversion  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 

raise  the     garrison  of  St  Sebastian.  Before  daylight  on  the  SOth 

""**'        August,  he  crossed  the  Bidassoa  by  the  fords  between 

the  destroyed  bridge  on  the  great  road  and  Andara, 

with  Villatte  and  Reille's  corps,  mustering  eighteen 

thousand  combatants;  while  Clausel,  with  twenty 

thousand  men,  was  concentrated  in  the  woods  behind 

the  Bayonette  mountain,  and  Foy,  with  seven  thou* 

same  time  that  we  should  make  the  attack  upon  the  breaches  from  the 
walls.  This  would  at  all  events  divide  the  enemy's  attention,  and 
would  probably  prevent  much  of  the  loss  in  the  assault  of  the  breaches, 
if  it  did  not  tend  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  assault.  If  the  nary  of 
Great  Britain  cannot  afford  more  than  one  frigate  and  a  Jew  brig*  and 
cutters,  fit  and  used  only  to  carry  despatches,  to  co-operate  with  this 
army  in  the  siege  of  a  maritime  place,  the  possession  of  which  before 
the  bad  season  commences,  is  important  to  the  army  as  well  as  tbe 
navy,  I  must  be  satisfied,  and  do  the  best  I  can  without  such  assis- 
tance."—. Wellington  to  Lord  Bathubst,  \9tA  August  1813.  Gro- 
wood,  xi.  1819. 
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sand,  was  ready  to  support  the  attack.   Little  ground   chap. 
required  to  be  gained  to  raise  the  siege ;  for  it  was 


only  eight  miles  from  the  point  of  passage,  Oyarsun,    1813' 
from  whence  the  invading  force  might  at  once  ad- 
vance upon  the  rear  of  the  besieging  force.     Not- 
withstanding all  the  secrecy  of  his  preparations,  how- 
ever, Wellington  received  intimation  of  his  designs, 
and  made  his  dispositions  accordingly.     Reinforce- 
ments to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  had  arrived 
from   England,   including  the   brigade  of  guards 
which   had  just  come  up  from  Oporto;   and  the 
greater  part  of  the  stragglers  from  Vittoria  had  now 
rejoined  their  colours,  so  that  the  army  was  stronger 
than  it  had  been  before  the  battles  in  the  Pyrenees ; 
but  though  he  brought  up  the  British  troops  to  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  scene  of  action,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  support  their  allies  in  case  of  any  disaster, 
he  wisely  determined  to  make  a  trial  of  the  Spaniards, 
in  a  strong  position,  to  guard  the  entrance  into  their 
own  territory.     With  this  view,  he  stationed  the 
troops  of  that  nation,  composing  the  fourth  army, 
about  eighteen  thousand  strong,  on  the  heights  of 
San  Maecial,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Bidassoa, 
already  illustrated  by  a  severe  action  between  the 
Spaniards  and  French  in  the  beginning  of  the  re- 1  Tor.  v. 
volutionary  war.*  Longa's  men  were  in  reserve  at  a  ^  *?6, 
little  distance  in  the  rear,  with  the  Portuguese  of  the  221,  225. 
fourth   division,  and   the   British   brigades  of  theconVxxii. 
same  division  ready  to  support  them.     Thus,  nearly  ^jj.^^ 
thirty    thousand    men    in    all   might   be  brought  to  Lord 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  uncommon  sePt!"v 
gallantry  and  steadiness  of  the  Spanish  troops,  ren-  **j^  xI 
dered  all  assistance  needless,  and  left  them  the  whole  67. 
weight  and  glory  of  the  fight.1 

Though  Soult's  troops  were  collected  on  the  30th, 

*  Ante,  ii.  304. 
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chap,  it  was  not  till  the  31st  that  the  attack  was  made. 

-At  daybreak  on   that   morning,   Reille's  column* 

crossed  by  the  fords  above  Biriatru,  and  soon  got 
Defeat  of  footing  on  the  opposite  bank,  where  they  made  them- 
bh7\her'Dck  selves  masters,  without  much  difficulty,  of  a  small 
spuUrdi  battery ;  but  when  they  came  to  ascend  the  opposite 
hill,  which  is  there  covered  with  brushwood,  and  is 
uncommonly  steep,  they  fell  into  disorder,  and,  before 
they  could  recover  themselves,  were  charged  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  in  firm  array  descended  upon  them 
with  such  vigour,  that  they  were  driven  headlong 
down.  During  this  conflict,  the  French  had  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  a  bridge  across,  under  cover  of 
some  guns  they  had  placed  on  the  heights  on  their 
own  side,  about  a  mile  further  up ;  and  Villatte's  re- 
serve advanced  to  the  support  of  their  defeated 
comrades.  Encouraged  by  this  assistance,  Reille's 
men  again  advanced  to  the  charge ;  and  one 
brigade  even  succeeded  in  gaining  the  chapel  of 
San  Mar  rial  on  the  summit  at  the  left  of  the  line, 
upon  which  Wellington  ordered  up  the  85th  regiment 
to  repel  the  attack,  and  himself  rode  forward  with 
his  staff  to  the  menaced  point.  Upon  seeing  him, 
the  Spanish  troops,  without  waiting  for  the  English 
succour  which  was  approaching,  set  up  a  loud  shout, 
and,  rallying  on  their  own  reserve,  which  was  brought 
forward,  .returned  to  the  charge,  and  dashed  the 
French  down  the  hill  so  vehemently,  that  they 
were  in  great  part  driven  into  the  river,  and  several 
ponton  boats  which  had  come  across,  were  sunk  by 
the  fugitives  who  crowded  into  them.  Thus  the  Span- 
iards had  the  glory,  which  Wellington  carefully 
acknowledged,  of  defeating,  by  their  unaided  efforts, 
an  attack  by  a  powerful  body  of  the  enemy.  At  the 
same  time,  Clausel  crossed  over  higher  up,  near 
•  Vera,  with  three  divisions,  and  immediately  com- 
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menced  an  attack  on  Inglis'  Portuguese  brigades*   chap. 

ia  A.  JW I  A* 


1813. 


The  latter  were  driven,  by  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
enemy's  force,  from  the  heights  which  they  at  first 
occupied ;  but  rallied  on  those  of  San  Antonia,  which 
they  succeeded   in  maintaining:    and  Wellington, 
having  brought  up  Kempt's  brigade  to  his  support, 
ordered  Dalhousie  to  advance  in  the  same  direction, 
who  sent  forward  Barnes'  brigade  before  daylight 
next  morning.    Clausel,  upon  this,  fearful  of  having 
his  retreat  cut  off,  fell  back  across  the  river  on  the 
following  morning,  by  forcing  the  bridge  of  Vera, 
of  which  the  Allies  had  regained  possession  ;  and  i  Wellington 
Soult,  despairing  of  success,  drew  back  his  forces to  **** 
at  all  points  on  the  same  day,  and  with  no  small  Sept.  1, ' 
difficulty  and  heavy  loss,  in  consequence  of  thejfj^^ 
swelling  of  the  river  by  the  dreadful  tempest  which71*  n»p •▼*• 
came  on  at  night,  regained  the  French  side  of  the  pciiot,  52. 
Bidassoa. 

In  this  untoward  affair,  Soult  lost  about  three 
thousand  six  hundred  men,  including  General  Van-  Results  of 
dermaens,  killed,  and  four  other  generals  of  inferior thb  actl0a* 
note  wounded.     The  allied  loss  was  two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty-three,  of  which  no  less  than 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  were  among 
the  Spanish  troops — a  clear  proof  that  with  them 
had  rested  the  heat  and  glory  of  the  day.     But  what 
was  of  far  more  importance,  the  French  weakness 
was  now  clearly  demonstrated  to  both  armies,  their  1  yieL  et 
inability  to  keep  the  field  established  by  decisive^™*"*1- 
evidence,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  troops  greatly  feeim.  1 
augmented  by  having  defeated  them,  unsupported,  lle/^BUott 
in  a  pitched  battle.    On  the  very  day  on  which  the  Wellington 

to  Lord 

whole  efforts  of  Soult,   with   all    his    disposable  Bathnnt 
forces,  had  been  in  this  manner  defeated  by  a  partf^g *' 
only  of  the  allied  army,  St  Sebastian  had  fallen  be- Gurw- »• 
fore  the  assault  of  the  British  soldiery ;'  and  as  Mar-  233, 934. ' 
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chap,  shal  Soult,  from  the  heights  on  the  north  of  Bidassoa, 
which  still  bear  the  name  of  Louis  XIV.,  beheld, 


1813 

OAOa  amidst  the  whirlwind  tempest  which  fell  upon  his 
retreating  columns,  the  destruction  of  all  his  hopes 
of  offensive  warfare,  he  could  in  the  distance  per* 
ceive  the  glancing  of  the  fires  and  volumes  of  smoke, 
which,  like  a  burning  volcano,  bespoke  at  St  Sebas- 
tian the  fatal  termination  of  the  assault. 

Nothing  remained  to  complete  the  expulsion,  in  this 
quarter,  of  the  French  from  the  Spanish  territory, 
but  the  surrender  of  Pampeluna ;  and  till  that  event 
took  place,  the  British  general  resolved  to  suspend 
all   offensive   operations.     But,  meanwhile,  success 
deserted  the  English,  and  unwonted  disgrace  was 
incurred  in  the  east  of  the  Peninsula ;  as  if  to  de- 
monstrate that  victory  was  still  the  reward  only  of 
persevering  and  resolute  conduct,  and  to  mark  by  the 
force  of  contrast,  what  they  owed  to  the  chief  who 
had  so  long  apparently  chained  it  to  their  standards. 
With  a  view  to  establish  a  good  base  for  operations 
Operation*  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  and  at  the  same  time 
tf  spLo"   hinder  Suchet  from  dispatching  any  succour  to  resist 
the    general  offensive   movement   which    he  was 
meditating  in  the  north-west  of  the  Peninsula,  Wel- 
lington directed  Sir  John  Murray,  early  in  May,  to 
embark  the  great  bulk  of  his  troops  at  Alicante,  and 
attempt  a  descent  near  Taragona ;  in  the  hope  either 
of  regaining  that  fortress,  or,  at  all  events,  drawing 
Suchet  back  for  its  defence  from  his  advanced  position 
on  the  Xucar,  and  withdrawing  the  beautiful  and 
fertile  province  of  Valencia  from  the  imperial  domi- 
nation.    To  aid  him  in  its  reduction,  a  powerful 
battering  train  of  fifty  guns  was  placed  at  his  disposal; 
and  as  Admiral  Hallowel  with  a  squadron  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet  was  at  hand,  both  to  facilitate 
his  disembarkation  and  aid  in  the  operations,  it  was 
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hoped  they  would  prove  successful,  before  an  adequate    chap. 

French  force  could  be  collected  from  beyond  the  Ebro - 

to  raise  the  siege.     The  troops  placed  at  Murray's    1813# 
disposal  for  this  purpose  were  very  considerable, 
consisting    of    the    British  and    foreign   divisions 
which  had    come   from  Sicily,  Whittingham  and 
Roche's  Spaniards,  and  the  most  efficient  part  of 
Elio's  and  the  Duke  del  Parque's  armies ;  but  the 
first  only   were    to   be   embarked    for   Catalonia ; '  Weiiing- 
the  latter  being  left  to  threaten  the  French  positions  .traction,  to 
covering  Valencia  on  the  Xucar.     The  forces  wn-JJj^^ 
barked  at  Alicante  were  somewhat  above  fourteen  ibis.  Gut. 

x.  297. 

thousand,  of  which  eight  thousand  were  British  and  state,  nib 
German  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  British  and  German^  ,J?18: 
cavalry  and  artillery ;  the  remainder  being  Spanish  704. 
and  Sicilian  infantry.1* 

This  army  embarked  at  Alicante  on  the  31st 
May,  and  arrived  with  a  fair  wind  in  the  neighbour- n»t  open- 
hood  of  Taragona  on   the  3d  June,  where  they!^^^* 
were  immediately  landed  by  the  active  co-operation wUch*ra 

•ucceeuiu. 

of  Admiral  Hallowel,  the  intrepid  captain  of  the 
Swiftsure  at  the  Nile.f  They  had  thus  gained  the 
start  entirely  of  Suchet,  who  could  not  possibly  be 
up  for  a  week  to  come,  for  he  had  a  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  to  march ;  and  meanwhile,  the  besiegers, 
with  the  ample  means  at  their  disposal,  might  make 
themselves  masters  of  Taragona,  the  works  of  which 
were  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  and  which  was  de- 
fended only  by  sixteen  hundred  men.  Fort  Olivo, 
the  scene  of  such  desperate  conflicts  on  occasion  of  the Juoe  s* 
former  siege,}  was  occupied,  as  well  as  the  heights 
of  Loretto,  without  resistance,  the  first  day.  An 
expedition  was  at  the  same  dispatched  under  Colonel 
Prevost  to  attack  San  Felippe  de  Balaguer,  a  strong 

•  App.  K,  chap.  lMrii.         f  Ante,  iii.  439.  t  Ante,  viii.  222. 
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chap,  fort  perched   on  a  rock,   which   commanded  and 

blocked  up  the  only  carriage  road  from  Tortosa  to 

1813.    Taragona ;  and  the  fire  of  two  mortars,  which  wen 

with  great  difficulty  brought  up  to  bear  on  the  fort, 

having  blown  up  its  magazine,  the  governor  sur- 

jun«  e.      rendered  at  discretion,  with  two  hundred  and  sixty 

men.    This  early  success  greatly  elevated  the  spirits 

of  the  allied  army,  and  they  confidently  anticipated 

the  immediate  capture  of  the  main  fortress;  for  its 

works,  incomplete,  ill  flanked,  without  palisades  or 

14**15.™*    casements,  could   not  have  withstood   a  vigorous 

Murray '■     attack,  and  once  taken,  a  few  hours9  breaching  with 

Official  De-    ,  "        t  .  .  ,  .   .      ,  ,  ,, 

tpatct,       the  noble  battering  tram  which  they  possessed,  would 
i8i3ODGUt .have  brought  down  the  wall  of  the  town,  and  a  gen- 
x.  482.      eral  assault  might  have  been  made  with  every  pro- 
spect of  success.1 

But  the  general  is  the  soul  of  an  army,  and  no 
Mamy  de-  valour  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  men 

MdMuTii  empl°yed»  can  supply  the  want  of  resolute  deter- 
obitg«4  to  mination  on  the  part  of  the  general -in-chief.  There 
•££.  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  personal  courage  of  Sir 
John  Murray;  but  he  proved  himself  destitute  of 
the  rarer  qualities  of  firm  resolution,  moral  courage, 
and  confidence  in  his  followers,  which  are  indis- 
pensable in  a  commander.  His  troops  were  brave, 
and  such  was  the  spirit  with  which  they  were  ani- 
mated, that  an  Italian  regiment  which  at  Alicantehad 
been  ready  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  now  volunteered 
to  head  the  assault  on  Fort  Royal.  But  the  general 
was  far  from  sharing  the  confidence  of  his  followers; 
he  had  despaired  of  victory  even  in  the  moment  of 
glorious  triumph  at  Castalla,  and  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  more  sanguine  when  in  front  of  the  bastions 
of  Taragona.  The  operations  were  by  no  means 
pushed  with  the  rapidity  which  circumstances  re- 
quired, and  the  ample  means  at  his  disposal  rendered 
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practicable.     The  guns,  though  close  at  hand,  were    CHAI/ 

LiX.x.ii. 


not  put  into  the  batteries  till  the  11th,  and  though 
the  order  to  assault  the  outworks  was  given  that 
night,  it  was  countermanded  ;  orders  for  embarking 
the  guns  were  given,   and,   when   half  executed, 
countermanded.     Thus  the  precious  time,  when  the 
place  might  have  been  carried,  was'  lost  in  irresolu- 
tion ;  and  meanwhile,  the  intelligence  of  the  approach 
of  formidable  bodies  to  raise  the  siege,  completed  the 
embarrassment  of  the  English  general.    On  the  1  ltb, 
eight  thousand  French  under  Maurice  Mathieu,  began 
their  march  from  Barcelona,  and  intelligence  was 
received  that  Suchet  was  approaching  the  Col  di 
Balaguer  from  Valencia  with  nine  thousand  more,  in- 
cluding Copons'  mountain-bands,  who  had  drawn  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Taragona;  Murray  had  twenty 
thousand  men,  whereof  one  half  were  British  and 
Germans  on  whom  reliance  could  be  placed;  but  instead 
of  pushing  the  siege  with  this  respectable  force,  which 
would  have  taken  the  place  before  either  army  could 
have  got  up,  Murray  gave  orders  for  the  embarka-  ^[J**'- 
tion  of  the  troops  and  battering  train.     It  began  Despatch, 
on  the  12th,  and  was  not  completed  till  next  day,  ibIs.  ' 
when  the  French  had  not  yet  arrived  even  within  ?"!*•  *■ 
sight  of  Taragona.     The  soldiers  and  sailors  could  n«p-  ▼»• 
not  conceal  their  indignation   at  abandoning  the  Tor .V.' 
guns,  nineteen  in  number,  which  were  left  in  the  *?4'  295m 
advanced  batteries — for  they  were  part  of  the  time-  Con*  rxii. 
honoured  train  which  had  torn  down  the  ramparts 
ofBadajoz.1* 


259,  260. 


*  Murray  after  this  disaster  was  deprived  of  the  command,  and,  when 
he  returned  to  England,  brought  to  a  eourt-martial  after  the  peace, 
which  acquitted  him  of  the  serious  charges  preferred  against  him  for 
nis  conduct  on  the  occasion,  but  found  him  guilty  of  want  of  judgment. 
There  was  no  harm  in  this;  vindictive  prosecutions  are  of  no  service  in 
military  affairs:  it  is  the  judgment  of  posterity  which  is  the  real  reward 
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tinck as- 
sumes the 
command. 


Juoe  15. 


After  the  troops  had  got  on  board,  Murray 
embarked  part  of  them  near  Balaguer,  in  hopes  of 
cutting  off  a  French  brigade  which  lay  there ;  bat 
finding  it  had  escaped,  he  again  put  to  sea,  and 
steered  for  Alicante,  while  Copons  retired  with  his 
Spaniards  into  the  mountains,  and  the  French  en- 
tered Taragona  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  garrison. 
Meanwhile  Lord  William  Bentinck  arrived  from 
Sicily,  though  without  troops,  and  took  the  com- 
mand.   A  violent  storm,  which  overtook  the  fleet 
and  wrecked  some  of  the  transports,  prevented  the 
soldiers  being  all  disembarked  before  the  27th ;  and 
meanwhile,  Elio  and  the  Duke  del   Parque,  with 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  attacked  in  two  columns 
Habert,  who  with   nine  thousand  maintained  the 
line  of  the  Xucar,  but  they  were  defeated  at  both 
their  points  of  attack  with  the  loss  each  of  some 
hundred  men.     Thus  every  thing  seemed  disastrous 
on  the  eastern  coast ;  and,  to  complete  the  untoward 
state  of  affairs,  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  come 
alone  from  Sicily,  fearing  a  descent  from  Murat  ii 
that  island ;  though,  after  having  entered  into  secret 
negotiations  with  the  Allies,  he  soon  after  set  out  for 
Saxony,  where,  as  already  mentioned,  he  bore  aa 
important  part  in  the  battle  of  Dresden.     But  the 
triumphs  of  the  French  were  not  of  long  duration. 
On  the  27th,  intelligence  was  received  of  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  accompanied  by  orders,  which  were  a 
necessary  consequence  of  that  event,  for  Suchet  en- 
tirely to  evacuate  Valencia,  and  retire  behind  the 
Ebro.     He  immediately  made  preparations  for  aban- 
doning the  province,  and  left  Valencia,  with  a  heavy 

or  punishment  of  public  conduct.  Sir  John  was  a  man  of  talent,  and 
had  many  estimable  qualities :  the  fault  lay  in  his  appointment  tot  ata** 
don  for  which  he  was  wholly  disqualified. 
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heart,  on  the  5th  July,  which  was  entered,  four  days   chap. 
afterwards,  by  Lord  William  Bentinck ;  but,  faithful 


to  the  positive  instructions  of  Napoleon  to  keep  a    l813t 
tenacious  grasp  of  all  his  conquests,  he  left  twelve  Jul7  •• 
hundred  men  in  Saguntum,  five  hundred  in  Penis- »  Tor.  y. 
cola,  and  four  thousand  five  hundred  in  Tortosa — a  luchet*9' 
fatal  error,  the  counterpart  of  the  Emperor's  obsti- Mem-  '*• 
nate  retention  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Nap.  vi. 
Oder  during  the  German  campaign,  and  to  which,  ^c4de  * 
more  than  any  other  cause,  the  little  subsequent  sue-  if61*"  to 
cess  of  Suchet  in  the  field  is  to  be  ascribed.1  isth  May 

It  was  Suchet's  first  intention,  when  he  retired  ^^  u. 
behind  the  Ebro,  to  have  marched  upon  Saragossa,324- 
and  forming  with  the  troops  left  in  that  province,  to  Bentinck 
have  united  with  Clausel,  and,  together,  threatened  um°to  the 
the  right  flank  of  Wellington.  But  the  rapid  retreat LowttEhra- 
of  the  latter  general  from  Saragossa,  by  Jaca,  into  • 
France,  totally  disconcerted  this  well-conceived  pro- 
ject.    The  plain  of  Aragon  being  entirely  inundated 
with  guerillas,  while  Wellington's  masses  in  Na- 
varre were  on  Its  flank,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  con- 
centrate his  forces  in  Catalonia  and  on  the  Lower 
Ebro,  and,  accordingly,  gave  orders  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Saragossa  and  the  fortresses  of  Aragon,  the 
troops  retiring  to  Mequinenza,  Lerida,  and  Tortosa. 
Bentinck  followed  with  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army ;  but 
it  was  soon  found,  however,  by  the  British  general, 
that  though  his  forces  were  of  considerable  numerical 
amount,  yet  they  were  not  of  such  a  composition  as 
to  enable  him  to  hazard  offensive  operations,  with- 
out the  utmost  caution,  beyond  the  Ebro.     He  had, 
indeed,  thirty  thousand  men  nominally  under  his 
orders ;  but  of  these  the  British  and  Germans,  not 
quite  ten  thousand  strong,  could  alone  be  relied  on. 
Elio  and  Roche,  with  ten  thousand  more,  were  at  Va- 
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chap,  lenciain  a  very  destitute  condition ;  and  the  Duke  del 

LXXII. 

"  Parque,  with  twelve  thousand,  was  several  marches 


18        in  the  rear;  and  his  troops,  though  paid  by  British 
subsidies,  were,  from  the  inherent  vice  of  procrasti- 
nation common  to  all  the  Spaniards,  almost  as  un- 
provided as  the  former.     Decaen,  however,  at  this 
moment  was  himself  in  nearly  as  difficult  a  situation ; 
for  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria  had  again 
roused  all  the  upper  valleys  of  Catalonia,  and  the 
insurrection,  nourished  by  supplies  from  the  English 
fleet  off  Palermo,  was  making  rapid  progress.  Thus 
neither  party  were  in  a  condition  to  undertake  any 
operation  of  importance ;  and  though  Suchet  had 
sixty-eight  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of  the  em- 
*  Suchet, ».  pire  at  his  command,  they  were  so  scattered  over  , 
"%  Vu'  the  numerous  fortified  posts  and  cities  which  the 
44, 49.      Emperor  had  ordered  him  to  garrison  and  main- 
conq.xxis.  tain,  that  he  was  little  more  than  a  match  in  the 
262, 263.  fie]d  f()r  Bentinck  wjti,  his  motley  array  of  thirty 

thousand.1 

The  evacuation  of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  like  that 
of  all  the  other  places  which  had  be?n  under  the 
dominion  of  the  French  armies,  revealed  the  extra- 
ordinary system  of  forced  contributions  and  organ- 
ized plunder,  by  which  they  had  so  long  succeeded 
in  maintaining  their  ascendency  in  Europe  without 
any  sensible  addition  to  the  burdens  of  France  itself. 
Immediately  after  the  occupation  of  Valencia  in  the 
end  of  1811,  the  French  marshal,  as  already  men- 
tioned, had  imposed  an  extraordinary  contribution 
of  200,000,000  reals,  or  about  L. 2,000,000  sterling, 
a  burden  equal,  if  the  value  of  money  be  taken  info 
consideration,  to  at  least  L. 5,000,000  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  half  of  this  enormous  requisition  entire- 
ly exhausted  the  whole  money,  gold,  silver  plate, 
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and  jewels  of  the  province,  and  the  remainder  was  chap. 

taken  in  grain,  stuffs,  clothing,  and  other  articles 

necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops.     Next 
year  the  burden  was  fixed  at  70,000,000  reals,  or 
£..750,000,  equal  in  like  manner  to  L.1,500,000  in 
England ;  but  by  the  vigour  of  the  French  mar- 
shal's government,   and    the    regularity   and    jus- 
tice of  his  rule  in  the  distribution  and  exaction  of 
these    enormous    burdens,    nearly   the   whole    was 
brought,  chiefly  in  kind,  into  the  imperial  treasury. 
Aragon  at  first,  after  the  capture  of  its  capital,  had 
been  subjected  to  enormous  burdens,  great  part  of 
which  was  irrecoverable  from  their  excessive  magni- 
tude ;  but  from  the  time  that  the  regular  govern- 
ment of  Suchet  began,  the  impositions  were  more 
uniform,  and  amounted  to  about  four  times  what  the 
province  had  paid  in  the  most  flourishing  days  of 
the  old  monarchy*     While  these  facts  illustrate  in 
the  clearest  manner  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  im- 
perial government,  and  explain  the  unbounded  exas- 
peration which  it  every  where  excited  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  long  enthusiasm  which  it  awakened  in 
France  itself,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  added,  to 
the  honour  of  Marshal  Suchet,  that  he  carried  this 
onerous  system  into  execution  with  far  more  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants 
than  any  of  the  other  French  marshals ;  that  no  pri- 
vate plunder  disgraced  his  footsteps,  or  military  dis- 
orders rendered  hateful  his  government ;  that,  unlike 
the  other  parts  of  Spain,  the  monuments  of  the  fine 
arts  remained  untouched  in  Valencia  during  his  ad- 
ministration ;  and  that,  despite  the  grievous  weight  of*  snchtt,  a. 
the  burdens  he  was  obliged  to  impose,  such  was  the  *j£'i 292%9 
protection  to  industry  which  he  simultaneously  af-^j*- 
forded,1  that  the  receding  footsteps  of  the  French  304, 306. 
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chap,   army  were  beheld  with  regret  by  the  grateful  inha- 
bitants. 


1813-  Bentinck  long  hesitated  whether  he  should  com- 
Bentinck  mence  active  operations  in  Catalonia  with  the  siege 
SJ^m,    of  Tortosa  or  Taragona ;  but  he  at  length  deter- 

"uJ?  C°m"  m*ne<*  f°r  4^e  latter^  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
raise  the     facilities  for  carrying  it  on  which  the  vicinity  of  the 
*"**'        sea    and    the    Mediterranean    squadron    afforded. 
Having  crossed  the  Ebro  accordingly,  he  sat  down 
before  the  place  in  the  end  of  July  with  ten  thousand 
good  troops ;  while  the  Spanish  armies,  about  twenty 
thousand  more,  but  of  very  indifferent  quality,  were 
drawn  to  the  neighbourhood  to  cover  the  siege.  Su- 
ch et  was  long  unable  to  collect  any  sufficient  force  to 
interrupt  his  operations ;  but  having  at  length  formed 
a  junction  with  Decaen,  he  advanced  at  the  bead 
Aug.  15.    of  thirty  thousand  men  to  raise  the  siege.    Bentinck 
was  at  the  head  of  an  equal  force,  but  twenty  thou- 
sand of  them  were  Spaniards,  upon  whom  no  reliance 
could  be  placed ;  and  he  therefore  wisely  declined 
battle,  retreating  to  the  defiles  of  the  Hospitalat, 
near  the  Col  di  Balaguer ;  and  Suchet,  without  pur- 
Aug.  18.    suing  him,  passed  on  to  Taragona,  which  he  entered 
on  the  18th,  and  immediately  blew  up  the  fortifica- 
tions and  brought  away  the  garrison.     Such  was  the 
strength  of  the  ancient  masonry,  the  work  of  the 
Romans,  that  it  was  with  no  small  time  and  labour 
that  the  demolition  was  effected.     Having  destroyed 
1  Nap.  vi.    these  renowned  bastions,  he  retired  to  the  neigh* 
Tor .6v.'      bourhood  of  Villa  Franca  and  the  Ilobregat,  while 
328,  33i.   Decaen  was  sent  into  Upper  Catalonia ;  and  Tara- 
834, 338.  gona,  with  its  ruined  battlements  and  fertile  fields, 
was  occupied  by  the  British  forces.1 

Gradually  after  this   the   British  army  gained 
ground,  and  the  French  were  cooped  up  into  more 
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contracted  limits  within  the  war-wasted  province  of  chap. 
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Catalonia.     On  the   5th    September,  the   advance 


entered  Villa  Franca,  and  Suchet  retired  altogether    181S# 
into  the  Ilobregat,  leaving  Tbrtosa,  Lerida,  and  Me-  Unfortunate 
quinenza,  now  blockaded  by  the  Spanish  troops,  to  ^X*of 
their  own  resources.    An  event,  however,  erelong 0rdal- 
occurred,  which  showed  that  it  was  not  without  rea- 
son that  Bentinck,  with  his  heterogeneous  array  of 
troops,  bad  hitherto  avoided  a  general  engagement 
with  the  admirable  veterans  of  Suchet.     On  the 
12th  September,  twelve  hundred  German  and  British  Sept.  12. 
infantry,  with  two  British  and  two  Spanish  guns, 
under  Colonel  Adam,  and  three  battalions  of  Sars- 
field's  Catalonians,  occupied,  twelve  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  Villa  Franca,  the  position  of  Ordal,  a  ridge 
which  rose  gradually  from  a  deep  and  impassable 
ravine,  crossed  by  a  noble  bridge  in  front.     Suchet, 
hearing  that  this  advanced  guard,  not  more  in  all 
than  three  thousand  men,  was  not  adequately  sup- 
ported, conceived  the  design  of  cutting  it  off.     For 
this  purpose  the  divisions  Harispe  and  ftabert  were 
put  in  motion  at  nightfall,  by  bright  moonlight  passed 
the  bridge  without  resistance,  and  at  midnight  sud- 
denly assailed  the  allied  advanced  guard  at  all  points. 
The  second  battalion  of  the  27th,  who  were  on  the  right, 
were  first  assailed;  but  the  men,  who  were  lying  beside 
their  muskets  in  battle  array,  instantly  started  up 
and  fought  fiercely ;  and  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
next  attacked  in  the  centre,  made  a  most  gallant  re- 
sistance. Harispe's  men,  however,  crossing  the  bridge  official  aJ 
in  great  numbers,  soon  turned  the  allied  flank ;  Adam  ^^  ^ 
was  wounded  early ;  Colonel  Reeves,  who  was  second  u?,  "*. 
in  command,  was  also  soon  struck  down;  and  amidst 341,  su.' 
all  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal  combat,  the  troops,  Sj*^  AJ' 
without  any  recognized  leader,1  fought  with  great  fury  *&*>  aaa. 
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chap.   in  detached  bodies,  but  without  any  general  plan.  At 
*  length  the  Spaniards  in  the  centre  were  broken,  the 


1813 

27th  regiment  turned  and  forced  through,  and  the 

whole  dispersed,  four  guns  being  taken.     Captain 

Waldron,  with  eighty  of  the  27th,  and  Captain  Muller, 

with  the  like  number  of  Germans,  effected  their  retreat 

by  the  hills ;  but  all  the  rest  were  dispersed  or  slain, 

and  the  total  loss  was  not  less  than  a  thousand  men. 

Encouraged  by  this  blow,  which  seems  to  have 

The  aihm  been  induced  by  undue  confidence  on  the  part  of  both 

rttin  to^   Bentinck  and  Adam,  in  thus  exposing  an  advanced 

guard   without  support  to  the  blows  of  superior 

s*pu  id.    bodies  of  the  enemy,  Suchet  pursued  bis  march,  and 

came  up  at  eight  o'clock  with  the  main  allied  army 

near  Villa  Franca ;  but  they  retreated  in  admirable 

order,  and  a  charge  of  their  cavalry  was  stopped  with 

remarkable  resolution  by  Lord  Frederick  Bentinck,  at 

the  head  of  the  28th  dragoons  and  German  horse, 

who  engaged  in  single  combat  and  wounded  Colonel 

Myers  of  the  French  horse,  and  defeated  them  with 

the  loss  of  three  hundred  men.     Great  numbers  of 

the  missing  at  the  pass  of  Ordal,  who  had  been  supposed 

to  be  taken,  rejoined  their  colours  two  days  afterwards; 

but  this  disaster  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  allied  army 

to  retire  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Taragona,  while  the 

Cataloniansfell  back  to  Igualada.  While  the  campaign 

1  Sucbet,  H.  in  the  east  of  Spain  was  thus  checkered  with  lnisfor- 

&rtUk'i  tunes,  yet  it  had  a  most  important  effect  on  the 

otto*  Ac  issue  of  the  campaign,  and  clearly  demonstrated  on 

uETiais1.  what  erroneous  principles  Napoleon's  defensive  sys- 

hTmcl   tein  °f  rcto^fag  garrisons  in  so  many  fortresses  was 

Nap.rii.57,  founded ;  for  during  a  period  when  Soult  was  pressed 

338, 333/  by  superior  forces  in  the   western  Pyrenees,  and 

ci»  t'uii  France  itself  was  menaced  with  invasion,  sixty-eight 

306, 310.;  thousand  of  the  best  soldiers  of  the  French  empire,1 
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were  kept  in  check  by  ten  thousand  British  and  Ger-  chap. 
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roan  troops,  supported  by  twice  that  number  of  ill 


disciplined  Spaniards  ;  all  pressure  on  Wellington's  18l3a 
right  flank  from  that  formidable  body  was  prevented, 
and  the  whole  of  Valencia  and  half  of  Catalonia  res- 
cued from  their  grasp  by  a  motley  array*  which  could 
net  for  three  days  have  kept  the  field  in  presence  of 
his  united  forces. 

Meanwhile,  Wellington  having  completed  his  pre- 
parations, and  received  considerable  reinforcements  Reasons 
both  from  England  and  the  hospitals,  from  whence  Jy/pJ^ 
the  wounded  men  were  discharged  in  such  extraor-*^0™1 
dinary  numbers,  and  with  such  rapidity,  under  the  to  tZf*™ 
influence  of  the  mental  excitement  produced  by  con- j£ttJ£[ce- 
tinued  and  glorious  success,*  as  to  excite  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  whole  army,  was  taking  measures  for 
an  invasion  of  France.     He  was  desirous,  indeed, 
himself  not  to  hazard  that  attempt  at  the  present 
moment,  for  several  reasons :— Pampeluna,  though 
again  closely  blockaded,  and  now  severely  distressed 
for  provisions,  had  not  yet  fallen ;  and  till  that  event 
took  place,  not  only  could  the  blockading  forces  not 
be  reckoned  on  to  support  the  allied  army  in  its  ad- 
vance, but  he  himself  could  not  be  considered  as 
solidly  established  on  the  Spanish  frontier.     The 
Spanish  troops  who  were  acting  in  co-operation  with 
his  army,  were  fully  forty  thousand,  and  they  had 
now  acquired,  from  acting  with  the  Anglo-Portu- 

*  "  We  have  gained  on  the  strength  the  76th,  84th,  and  85th  regi- 
ments, 1797  rank  and  file,  and  800  recruits;  and  500  British  and 
1500  Portuguese  from  the  hospitals  last  week,  and  we  are  gaining  some 
every  day.  We  are  now  as  strong  as  we  were  on  the  25th  July,  before 
the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  a  short  time  we  shall  be  within 
5000  or  6000  as  strong  as  we  were  before  the  battle  of  Yittoria.  The 
troops  are  uncommonly  healthy,  indeed  there  is  no  sickness  amongst 
them."— Wellington  to  Load  Bathu&st,  25th  August  1818.  Gcjrw. 
xi.45. 
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chap,  guese  forces,  a  far  superior  degree  of  consistence  and 
efficiency  than  they  had  ever  before  attained  during 


1813*    the  war  ;  but  still  there  were  many  circumstances 
in  their  condition  which  rendered  them  likely  to 
prove  at  least  as  dangerous  as  serviceable  to  an  in- 
vading army.     In  spite  of  all  the  representations  of 
Wellington,  which  had  been  as  energetic  as  they 
were  innumerable,  the  government  at  Cadiz,  wholly 
engrossed  with  democratic  ambition,  had  taken  no 
efficient  steps  to  provide  for  their  armies;  they  were 
neither  clothed  nor  paid,  and  in  great  part  depended 
for  their  subsistence  upon  the  British  rations ;  and 
there  was  too  good  reason  to  fear,  that  if  they  entered 
France  they  would  rouse  a  national  resistance,  by  the 
license  with  which  they  retaliated  upon  its  inhabi- 
tants the  misery  which  their  own  countrymen  had 
so  long  suffered  at  their  hands.  The  Cortes,  inflamed 
almost  to  madness  by  the  incessant  efforts  of  the 
republican  press  at  Cadiz,  who  now  dreaded  nothing 
so  much  as  the  success  of  the  allied  arms,  did  all  in 
their  power  to  thwart  the  designs  of  Wellington  for 
the  common  cause  ;  the  excesses  at  St  Sebastian  af- 
forded too  plausible  a  ground,  which  was  amply 
taken  advantage  of,  for  inflaming  the  popular  pas- 
1  wdiing.  sions  again st  the  English  general ;  they  were  re- 
ton  to  the  presented  as  not  the  designless  work  of  the  unbridled 
Minister     soldiers,  but  a  deliberate  attempt  of  an  heretical 
Au^"o,    nation  to  destroy  a  mercantile  community,  of  which 
J8i3.        they  were  jealous.     Wellington  himself  was  openly 

Gurw.  xi.  *  „  .    ,  i  oi  j 

56. 57.  accused  of  aspiring  to  the  crown  of  Spam,  and  to 
thur^se^lsuch  a  height  did  the  mutual  recriminations  rise, 
5,  i8i3.  ^at  he  more  than  once  offered  to  resign  the  supreme 
90, 9i ;  command  ;  and,  despairing  of  success  with  such  luke- 
2oo?*xi.72,warm  or  treacherous  allies,  advised  the  British  go- 
327,  349.  yernment  to  demand  St  Sebastian  as  a  hostage,1  and, 
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if  refused,  to  withdraw  their  forces  altogether  from   chap. 
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the  Peninsula.* 


1813. 


*  "  More  than  half  of  Spain  has  been  cleared  of  the  enemy  above 
a  year ;  and  the  whole  of  Spain,  excepting  Catalonia  and  a  small 
part  of  Aragon,  since  the  months  of  May  and  June  last.  The  most 
abundant  harvest  has  been  reaped  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  millions 
of  money,  spent  by  contending  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  are  circulating 
every  where;  and  yet  your  armies,  however  weak  in  numbers,  are  lite- 
rally starving.  The  Allied,  British,  and  Portuguese  array  under  my 
command*  have  been  subsisted— particularly  latterly— almost  exclusively 
upon  the  magazines  imported  by  sea ;  and  I  am  concerned  to  inform 
your  Excellency  that,  besides  money  for  the  pay  of  all  the  armies,  which 
has  been  given  from  the  military  chest  of  the  British  army,  and  has  been 
received  from  no  other  quarter,  the  British  magazines  have  supplied 
quantities  of  provisions  to  all  the  Spanish  armies,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  remain  in  the  field  at  all ;  and  notwithstanding  this  assistance, 
I  have  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  Spanish  troops  on  the  out- 
posts obliged  to  plunder  the  nut  and  apple  trees  for  subsistence ;  and 
to  know  that  the  Spanish  troops,  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Pampe- 
luna  and  Santona,  were  starving  upon  half  an  allowance  of  bread, 
while  the  enemy  whom  they  were  blockading  were,  at  the  same  time, 
receiving  their  full  allowance. 

"  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  country  does  not  produce  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  number  of  men  necessary  for  its  defence ; 
those  means  are  undoubtedly  superabundant}  and  the  enemy  has 
proved  that  armies  can  be  maintained  in  Spain,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  infinitely  longer  than  are  necessary  for  its  defence. 

"  Sir,  the  fact  is  notorious,  that  there  is  no  authority  in  the  country 
to  enforce  the  law  and  the  due  payment  of  the  contributions  to  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  officers  of  the  Hacienda  do  not  perform  their  duty. 

"  They  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  is  necessary,  and  their 
maintenance  exhausts  the  revenues  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  troops  on  the  frontiers.  I  have  sent  to  your  Excel- 
lency's office  proofs  that  some  branches  of  the  revenue  cost  70  and  80 
per  cent  to  collect  them. 

"  It  must  be  obvious  to  your  Excellency  that  matters  cannot  go  on 
long  as  they  are.  The  winter  is  approaching,  and  no  magazines,  or 
other  provision  of  any  kind,  have  been  made  for  the  Spanish  troops,  who, 
as  I  have  above  stated,  have  not  at  present  even  enough  for  their  daily 
subsistence."— Wellington  to  the  Spanish  Minuter  at  War,  90th 
August  1813.     Gtrawoon,  vol.  xi.  pp.  66,  58. 

"  Our  character  is  involved  in  a  greater  degree  than  we  are  aware  of, 
in  the  democratical  transactions  of  the  Cortes,  in  the  opinion  of  all  mo- 
derate and  well-thinking  Spaniards,  and,  I  am  afraid,  with  the  rest  of 
Europe ;  and  if  the  mob  of  Cadiz  begin  to  move  heads  from  shoulders, 
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chap.       Although  the  British  government  were  far  from 

LXX1I. 

'  being  insensible  to  the  cogency  of  these  arguments, 


1813.    yet  jkey  wjseiy  determined  to  follow  Wellington's 

By  desire    advice,  in  cautiously  abstaining  from  all  interference 

Briti!h  Go.  with  the  Regency  and  Cortes  at  Cadiz,  how  criminal 

leader-   or  absurd  soever  their  conduct  might  be,  and  to  bend 

uke»  it.     all  their  efforts  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 

war ;  yet  they  were  induced,  by  other  considerations 

of  a  still  higher  importance,  to  urge  their  general  to 

undertake  the  immediate  invasion  of  the  south  of 

France*     The  coalition  in  Germany,  they  were  well 

aware,  was  still  very  nearly  matched  by  Napoleon ; 

the  disasters  at  Dresden  had  wellnigh  dissolved  his 

as  the  newspapers  have  threatened  Castanos,  and  the  assembly  seise 
upon  landed  property  to  supply  their  necessities,  I  am  afraid  we  most 
do  something  more  than  discountenance  them. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  that  such  a  system  can  last.     What  I  regret 
is,  that  I  am  the  person  that  maintains  it.     If  I  was  out  of  die  way, 
there  are  plenty  of  generals  who  would  overturn  it.     Ballasteros  posi- 
tively intended  it;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  O'Donnell,  and  eren 
Castanos,  and  probably  others,  are  not  equally  ready.     If  the  King 
should  return,  he  also  will  overturn  the  whole  fabric,  if  he  has  any 
spirit ;  but  things  have  gone  so  far,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Cadiz  are  so 
completely  masters  of  their  trade  of  managing  that  assembly,  that  I  am 
afraid  there  must  be  another  convulsion ;  and  I  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  British  government  to  keep  themselves  clear  of  the  democracy, 
and  to  interfere  in  nothing  while  the  government  is  in  their  hands,  ex- 
cepting in  carrying  on  the  war,  and  keeping  out  the  foreign  enemy."— 
Wellington  to  Earl   Batburst,  5th  Sept.  1813.     Gurwood,  toU 
xi.  p.  90,91. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  existing  regency  of  Spain  having  departed 
from  all  the  engagements  entered  into  with  me  by  the  late  regency  after 
repeated  personal  discussions,  and  notwithstanding  that  I  had  received 
what  I  conceived  was  a  confirmation  of  the  engagements,  and  a  decla- 
ration to  adhere  to  them  by  the  existing  regency,  I  thought  it  proper, 
on  the  30th  August  last,  to  resign  the  command  of  the  Spanish  armies, 
which  resignation  I  have  been  informed,  by  a  despatch  from  the  Mins- 
ter at  War  of  the  22d  of  September,  has  been  accepted  by  the  regency, 
and  I  continue  to  exercise,  the  command  only  till  the  new  Cortes  shall 
liave  been  assembled.'*— Wellington  to  Earl  Bathurst,  5tA  Odcber 
1813.     Gurwood,  vol.  xi,  p.  164. 
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heterogeneous  materials ;  and  therefore  so  important   chap. 
an  event  as  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  British 


1QIQ 

forces,  might  be  expected  to  produce  a  moral  effect  ' 

of  the  highest  importance  throughout  Europe.  Wel- 
lington, who  at  that  period  bad  little  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  looked,  not  with- 
out reason,  to  the  security  of  the  Peninsula  as  the 
main  object  of  his  efforts,  was  desirous  that  his  troops, 
or  a  principal  part  of  them,  should  be  turned  against 
Suchet  in  Catalonia,  in  order  that,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Napoleon  with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces 
in  Germany,  the  important  strongholds  in  that  pro- 
vince, an  effectual  barrier  against  France  in  the 
East,  might  be  recovered  to  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
But  the  English  government,  looking  to  the  general 
interests  of  Europe,  and  the  probable  effect  of  the 
measure  on  the  determinations  of  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns on  the  Elbe,  decided  otherwise ;  the  invasion  of1  n«p.  vi. 
France,  even  before  Pampeluna  had  fallen,  was  re-^H^£n 
solved  on,  and  Wellington,  like  a  good  soldier,  setto  Vrd 
himself  to  execute,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  anGurw. ». 
offensive  campaign,  which  on  military  principles  he132' 176" 
deemed  premature.1 

Soult's  position  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Bi- 
dassoa  consisted  of  the  base  of  a  triangle,  of  which  Description 
Bayonne  was  the  apex,  and  the  great  roads  running  French  p©- 
from  them  to  Irun  on  the  sea-coast,  and  St  Jean8^nontbe 
Pied-de-Port  in  the  interior,  were  the  sides.   The  in- 
terior of  this  triangle  was  filled  with  a  mass  of  rug- 
ged and  in  great  part  inaccessible  mountains,  afford- 
ing little  means  of  subsistence  to  troops,  and  present- 
ing ridges  and  passes  at  every  step  capable  of  arrest- 
ing an  invading  army.     The  French  army  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  summit  of  the  last  ridge  of  this  wild 
and  rocky  district,  which  immediately  overlooked 
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chap,  the  valley  of  the  Bidassoa,  and  various  parts  of  it 

LXXII 

were  strengthened  with  field-works ;  while  the  sum- 

181S*    mit  of  the  Rhune  mountain,  the  highest  part  of  the 
ridge  terminating  in  a  peak,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  inaccessible  precipices,  and  to  be  reached 
only  from  the  eastward  by  a  long  narrow  ridge  on 
the  top  of  the  rocks,  was  crowned  with  a  complete 
redoubt.  All  the  hill  roads  which  penetrated  through 
this  strong  position,  were  commanded  by  works, 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  nearly  completed ; 
and  the  position,  flanked  by  the  sea  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Rhune  mountain,  jvhieh,  rising  to  the  height 
of  2800  feet,  and  overlooking  all  the  neighbouring 
hills,  on  the  other,  could  hardly  be  turned  on  either 
side.     Wellington,  nevertheless,  determined  to  ha- 
zard an  attack,  and  he  first  intended  to  have  made 
it  in  the  middle  of  September,  immediately  after  the 
castle  of  St  Sebastian  fell ;  but  the  excessive  storms 
of  rain  which  afterwards  came  on,  and  swelled  the 
Bidassoa  into  a  raging  torrent,  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble to  attempt  the  crossing  of  the  fords  till  the  be- 
ginning of  October ;  and  the  state  of  the  tides,  upon 
which  the  threading  through  them  was  mainly  de- 
pendent, would  not  permit  the  passage  being  at- 
tempted till  the  7th  of  that  month.     Soult,  not 
expecting  that  Wellington  would  attempt,  to  force 
his  strong  positions  in  this  quarter,  had  not  above 
fifteen  thousand  men  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Bidassoa ;  as  in  truth  he  did  not  regard  the  heights 
in  front  as  the  principal  part  of  his  position,  but  it 
was  in  the  fortifications  on  the  Nive  in  their  rear, 
that  the  principal  line  of  defence  was  constructed, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the 
south  of  France.     The  French  general  had  recently 
been  joined  by  sixteen  thousand  new  conscripts, 
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who  were  distributed  through  the  veteran  corps  of    chap. 
the  army,  so  that  his  numerical  force  was  little 


inferior  to  what  it  had  been  before  the  battle  of  the    18is* 
Pyrenees ;   but  this  accession  of  force   was  fully '  Beim. ;. 
counterbalanced  on  the  allied  side  by  the  arrival  of  ^it^he 
three  thousand  fresh  troops  from  England,  and  the  *J*Di^ ^ 
approach  of  the  Andalusian  army  of  reserve  under  ru,  o<*. 

etf*     i  qiq 

the  Conde  D'Abisbal,  fully  twelve  thousand  strong,  ]bi'd,  69.2', 
which  bore  an  important  part  in  the  action  which  ™*'  . 

followed.1  246,  252. 

The  troops  which  Wellington  employed  in  the^Lorf011 
attack   were   very  considerable,   and   proportioned  !?-tburat» 
rather  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy  s  position,  than  isi3. 
the  actual  force  he  had  at  his  command  to  defend  it.  ]7u6rw*  zu 
Graham,  with  the  first  and  fifth  divisions  of  Lord  weiiin?. 
Aylmer'8  brigade,  and  a  brigade  of  Portuguese,  com-  JJSIm  foT 
manded  the  left  wing,  and  received  orders  to  cross  forc:°g the 
the  Bidasfioa  by  the  fords  immediately  above  and 
below  the  site  where  the  bridge  on  the  great  road 
from  Paris  to  .Madrid  formerly  stood ;  Major-General 
Alten  with  the  light  division,  and  Longa  and  Giron's 
Spaniards,  were  to  cross  the  upper  fords,  and  attack 
the  Bayonette  mountain  and  the  Pass  of  Vera  ;  •  weiiing- 
while  on  the  right  the  army  of  reserve  of  Andalusia,  ^^Jj0^ 
under  the  command  of  General  Giron,  was  to  attack  Oct.  9, 

1813 

the  enemy '8  posts  on  the  mountain  of  La  Rhune,  Gurw'.  zi. 
while  the  fourth  and  sixth  divisions  were  in  reserve  \]6- 

Murray  s 

to  support  them,  if  necessary.   Altogether,  the  Eng-  general 
lish  general   directed   twenty-four    thousand   men  ^J, *Me- 
against  the  Lower  Bidassoa,  and  twenty  thousand  °<lr-,1I^9' 
against  the  Rhune  mountain  and  its  adjacent  ridges. 

The  night  preceding  the  attack  was  unusually  commenCe. 
stormy  and  tempestuous.    A  thunder  storm  rolled  jj^0^ 
down  from  the  summit  of  the  Rhune  mountain,  and  forcin&  of 
broke  with  the  utmost  violence  on  the  French  posi- right, 6&c 
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chap,  tions  on  the  Lower  Bidassoa.    Daring  the  darkness 

LXX1L 


and  storm,  Wellington  advanced  a  number  of  his 
1813.   gUUS  Up  ^  t^e  heights  of  San  Marcial,  while  the 
troops  and  pontons  were  brought  down,  still  un- 
perceived,  close  to  Iran,  at  the  month  of  the  Bidas- 
soa ;  and  the  troops  who  were  to  cross  over  farther 
up,  were  moved  close  to  the  respective  points  of 
passage,  which  were  no  less  than  ten  in  number,  in 
order  to  be  able  simultaneously  to  commence  the 
attack  on  the  French  position.     All  the  tents  of  the 
allied  army  on  the  hills  were  left  standing,  and  the 
pontons,  which   had  been    brought   down   to  the 
water's  edge,  were   carefully  concealed   from  the 
enemy's  view.     At  seven  o'clock  Lord  Aylmer's 
brigade,  which  led  the  advance  on  the  right,  sudden- 
ly emerged  from  behind  their  screen,  and  advanced 
with  a  rapid  pace  towards  the  sands  adjoining  Iran, 
and  immediately  all  the  guns  on  the  heights  of 
San  Marcial  commenced  their  fire  along  the  whole 
line ;  and  so  completely  were  the  enemy  taken  by 
surprise,  that  Marshal  Soult  was  passing  troops  in 
review  in  the  centre  of  his  position  at  the  moment 
when  the  first  guns  were  heard  at  the  Lower  Bidas- 
soa.    He  immediately  set  out  at  the  gallop  in  that 
direction ;  but  before  he  could  arrive  in  its  vicinity, 
the  positions  had  been  carried,  and  the  British  were 
solidly  established  in  the  French  territory.    From 
the  summit  of  San  Marcial,  seven  columns  could  be 
seen  descending  rapidly  from  the  heights,  and  ad- 
vancing with  beautiful  precision  and  a  rapid  step 
towards  the  fords  of  the  Bidassoa.     Those  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  stream  descended  at  once  into 
the  enemy's  fire ;  but  those  on  the  lower  wound  like 
huge  snakes  through  the  level  sands,  and  were  in 
some  places  almost  immersed  in  water  before  they 


1813. 
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reached  the  firm  ground  on  the  opposite  side.  The  chap. 
surprise,  however,  was  complete,  and  the  enemyon  the 
heights  opposite  made  no  very  strenuous  resistance. 
Several  redoubts  in  the  sand-hills  were  taken,  and 
seven  pieces  of  cannon  captured.  A  much  more  ob- 
stinate resistance  was  made,  however,  at  the  moun- 
tain of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  heights  of  the 
des  Bouquets,   which   was  the  key  to  the 


whole  position  in  that  quarter,  and  towards  which l  Veiling- 

ton  to  Lord 

both  parties  brought  up  their  troops  and  guns  with  Bathunt, 
the  greatest  rapidity.   The  Germans,  who  first  made  f^9, 
the  attack  on  this  point,  were  repulsed  with  severe Gurw-  »• 
loss ;  but  the  9th  regiment,  under  Colonel  Cameron,  n«p.  w. 
at  this  moment  came  up,  and  stormed  the  post  with  1^*,*' 
the  utmost  gallantry ;  the  French  falling  back  at  all94*  *<>4- 
points,  and  in  great  confusion,  on  the  high-road  to-conq.xxii. 
wards  Bayonne ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  arrival  of p^  57 
Soult  at  this  moment,  with  the  reserve  and  several 68- 
guns,  that  order  was  in  part  restored.1 

While   this  rapid    and    important    success   was 
achieved  on  the  left,  Alten,  with  tbe  light  division,  The  French 
having  forded  the  river,  attacked  the  enemy's  in- * "n/tWr 
trench  ments  in  the  Pass  of  Vera;  and  Giron,  with  the  *?**?  on 

.  th#  left. 

Andalusians,  was  led  against  the  mountain  of  La 
Rhune.  Taupin's  division  guarded  the  stupendous 
rocks  in  front  of  the  Allies  which  were  to  be  assail- 
ed ;  while  the  sixth  division,  under  Cole,  who  were 
posted  on  the  heights  of  St  Barbara,  formed  an 
imposing  reserve,  full  in  view  of  the  French  troops,. 
and  ready  to  co-operate  at  a  moment's  warning  in 
the  attack.  The  French  troops  in  this  quarter  yere 
posted  on  the  summit  of  enormous  rocky  ridges,  one 
of  which,  called  by  the  soldiers  the  Boar's  Back,  pro- 
jected, like  a  huge  redoubt,  far  into  the  valley  of 
Beira.  No  sooner  did  Clausel,  who  commanded 
vol.  ix.  3  H 
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chap,   there,  however,   hear   the    first   cannon  shots  on 
lxxii.  tfre  LoWer  Bidassoa,  than   he  hurried   four  regi- 
1813-    ments  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Great  Rhune,  and 
advanced  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  the 
support  of  Taupin  on   the  ridges  beneath.     But 
before  he  could  arrive,  the  action  in  that  quarter 
was  decided.     Soon  after  seven  o'clock,  the  Boar's 
Back  was  assailed  at  both  ends ;  at  its  western  ex- 
tremity, that  is,  on  the  British  right,  by  Giitm's 
Andalusians,  and  on  the  left,  towards  the  British 
centre,  by  Colonel  Colborne,  at  the  head  of  the  43d, 
the  95th,  and  52d,  and  a  Portuguese  brigade  of  light 
troops.      Soon  the  slopes   of  the   mountain  were 
covered  with  men  and  fire,  while  the  dark  forests, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ravines,  were  filled  with  vo- 
lumes of  white  smoke,  that  came  curling  up  out  of 
their  inmost  recesses.     The  Portuguese  Ca9adores 
were  the  first  who  made  the  attack,  but  they  were 
overmatched  by  the  French,  who,  rushing  out  of  the 
redoubt  at  the  summit,  hurled  them  over  the  rocky 
slopes  with  great  violence ;  but  in  the  middle  of  their 
pursuit,  the  5 2d  regiment  suddenly  emerged  from 
the  wood,  and  startled  the  victorious  French  by  the 
apparition  of  the  red  uniforms.     At  this  sight  the 
French  wavered  and  fled,  closely  followed  by  the 
British   regiment,  who   entered  the   redoubt  with 
them.     Following  up  his  success,  Colborne  next  at- 
tacked the  second  intrenchment,  which  was  carried 
.with  equal  impetuosty,  and  400  prisoners  were  taken. 
Meanwhile  Giron's  Spaniards,  on  the  right,  had  also 
worked  their  way  with  great  difficulty  up  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  Boar's  Back,  and  stormed  some  in- 
trenchments  which  the  enemy  had  thrown  up  in 
that  quarter.     They  were  repulsed,  however,  in  the 
attack  of  the  strong  position  of  the  Hermitage,  from 
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the  summit  of  which  the  enemy  rolled  down  im-   chap. 

LXXH 

mense  rocks,  which  made  huge  gaps  in  the  assailing 


companies.     On  this  rugged  height  the  French  sue-    18l3a 
ceeded  in  maintaining  themselves  all  night;  but  as 
soon  as  the  mist  had  cleared  away  on  the  following 
morning,  Wellington  directed  an  attack  by  Giron's 
Spaniards  by  the  eastern  ridge,  which  alone  was 
accessible.   *This  important  and  difficult  operation  >  weiiiog.' 
was  performed  with  the  utmost  gallantry  by  the^th^rd 
Andalusians,  who  drove  the  enemy  from  one  forti-  °ct-  9> 
fied  post  in  the  rugged  slopes  to  another,  till  theourw.xi. 
Great  Rhune  itself  was  in  a  manner  environed  by  ™*  *?8, 
enemies.    Clausal,  upon  this,  fearful  of  being  cut  264,  a*"- 
off,  drew  off  his  regiments  from  that  elevated  posi-  cinq  \x\\. 
tion  in  the  night,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  p^;t28640 
whole  ridge  occupied  by  the  enemy,  from  the  sum-  6i,  Tor.  v. 
rait  of  La  Rhune  to  the  sea-coast,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Allies.1 

Though  not  so  celebrated  as  some  of  his  other 
achievements,  there  is  none  which  reflects  more  Reflections 
lustre  on  Wellington  as  a  general  than  this  extraor-  j£  ** 
dinary  action.  With  assiduous  care,  the  French  had 
for  more  than  a  month  fortified  their  mountain  posi- 
tion in  the  Pyrenees ;  it  was  guarded  by  an  army  as 
numerous,  so  far  as  the  regular  troops  on  either  side 
were  concerned,  as  those  of  the  British  general ;  and 
the  heights  on  which  the  French  were  placed,  far 
exceeded  the  far-famed  steeps  of  Torres  Vedras  in 
strength  and  ruggedness.  From  this  all  but  impreg- 
nable position  they  had  been  driven  in  a  single  day, 
by  an  enemy  who,  to  reach  it,  had  to  ford  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  river,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  vast  wet  ditch 
to  the  in  frenchmen  t.  Great  as  was  the  spirit  evinced 
by  the  whole  troops,  Spanish  as  well  as  British  or  Por- 
tuguese, who  had  been  engaged,  it  was  not  by  their  ef- 
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chap,  forts  alone  that  the  battle  was  won.    It  was  the  com- 

LXXII 

'  binations  of  the  general,  which  rendered  their  attacks 


1813.   irresistible.     It  was  the  secrecy  of  bis  preparations, 
and  the  suddenness  of  his  onset,  which  carried  the 
enemy's  position  on  the  Lower  Bidassoa.    It  was  the 
admirable  combinations  which  threw  an  overwhelm* 
ing  force  against  the  rocks  in  the  centre,  which  won 
the  dizzy  heights  of  La  Rhune.    In  defence  of  their 
rocky  intrenchments,  the  French  were  far  from  dis- 
playing their  wonted  spirit  and  vigour ;  and,  what  is 
very  remarkable,  the  same  troops  who  had  ascended 
with  so  intrepid  a  step  the  crags  of  Sauroren,  now 
abandoned  with  little  resistance  the  loftier  rocks  of  the 
Bayonnette — a  remarkable  proof  of  the  old  observation, 
that  the  French  are  much  better  adapted  for  offensive 
than  defensive  warfare,  and  how  much  the  courage 
of  the  bravest  troops  may  be  lowered  by  a  long  series 
of  defeats.     In  this  battle  the  Allies  lost  about  1600 
men,  of  whom  one  half  were  Spaniards.     The  French 
were  weakened  by  not  more  than  1400,  their  troops 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  fighting  being  protected 
by  the  intrenchment  which  they  defended.    But  this 
was  of  little  consequence.     The  enemy's  intrenched 
position,  upon  which  they  had  so  long  laboured,  had 
been  lost ;  the  territory  of  the  great  nation  was  vio- 
lated ;  and  a  vast  hostile  army,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Revolution,  permanently  encamped  within  the 
territory  of  France.     And  thus  was  England,  which 
throughout  the  contest  had  been  the  most  persevering 
i  Nip.  *i.    and  resolute  of  all  the  opponents  of  the  Revolution, 
268, 269.  anj  whose  government  had  never  yet  either  yielded 
to  Lord     to  the  victories  or  acknowledged  the  chiefs  of  the 
who?    Revolution,  the   first  of  all  the  forces  of  Europe 
Quit*   -    W^°  succeeded  in  planting  its  victorious  standards 
1 79.     "   on  the  soil  of  France.1 
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The  first  care  of  Wellington,  after  the  army  was   chap. 

LXXII 

established  within  the  French  territory,  was  to  -use 


the  most  vigorous  measures  to  prevent  plundering  on 
the  part  of  his  troops,  and  to  establish  that  admirable  weiiing- 
sy stem  of  paying  regularly  for  the  supplies  of  the  army,  *»'•  noW« 
which,  as  much  as  the  bravery  of  the  British  soldiers,  conduct  on 
had  contributed  to  his  previous  successes.   The  better  pr^f 
to  effect  these  objects,  he  issued  a  noble  proclamation 
to  his  troops,  in  which,  after  recounting  the  incalcu- 
lable miseries  which  the  exactions  of  the  French 
soldiers  had  brought  upon  Spain  and  Portugal,  he 
declared  that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  a  great  nation 
to  retaliate  these  miseries  upon  the  innocent  inhabi- 
tants of  France,  and  therefore  that  plundering  and 
every  species  of  excess  would  be  rigorously  punished, 
and  supplies  of  every  kind  paid  for  with  the  same  regu- 
larity as  they  had  been  in  the  Peninsular  kingdoms.* 
Neither  the  Spanish  troops  nor  the  French  peasantry 

*  "  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  must  recollect  that  their 
nations  are  at  war  with  France,  solely  because  the  ruler  of  the  French 
nation  will  not  allow  them  to  be  at  peace,  and  is  desirous  of  forcing  them 
to  submit  to  his  yoke ;  and  they  must  not  forget  that  the  worst  of  evils 
suffered  by  the  enemy,  in  his  profligate  invasion  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  irregularities  of  the  soldiers,  and  their 
cruelties,  authorized  and  encouraged  by  their  chiefs,  towards  the  unfor- 
tunate and  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

**  To  revenge  this  conduct  on  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  France  would 
be  unmanly,  and  unworthy  of  the  nations  to  whom  the  commander  of 
the  forces  now  addresses  himself;  and,  at  all  events,  would  be  the  oc- 
casion of  similar  and  worse  evils  to  the  army  at  large,  than  those  which 
the  enemy's  army  have  suffered  in  the  Peninsula,  and  would  eventually 
prove  highly  injurious  to  the  public  interests. 

*«  The  rules,  therefore,  which  have  been  observed  hitherto  in  requiring, 
and  taking,  and  giving  receipts  for  supplies  from  the  country,  are  to  be 
continued  in  the  villages  on  the  French  frontier;  and  the  Commis- 
sioners attached  to  each  of  the  armies  of  the  several  nations  will 
receive  the  orders  from  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  their 
nations  respecting  the  mode  and  period  of  paying  for  such  supplies."— 

Wellington's  Proclamation,  8th   October  1813.     Gurwood,  xi,  p. 

169. 
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chap,  at  first  gave  any  credit  to  this  proclamation,  so  utterly 
lxxii.  atvarjaDCe  was  it  with  the  system  by  which  the  former 


1813-   had  been  accustomed  to  suffer,  and  the  latter  to  profit, 
during  the  Peninsular  campaigns.     But  Wellington 
was  at  once  serious  in  his  intention  and  resolute  in  his 
determination ;  and  he  soon  gave  convincing  proof 
of  both  by  instantaneously  hanging  several  soldiers, 
both  British  and  Spanish,  who  were  detected  in  the 
act  of  plundering ;  at  the  same  time,  the  perfect  regu- 
larity with  which  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  paid  for 
with  ready  money  in  the  English  camp,  awakened 
the  covetous  feelings  of  the  French  mountaineers, 
who  hastened  to  profit  by  the  prolific  stream  of  war, 
which,  fortunately  for  them,  had  entered  their  valleys; 
meanwhile,  fourteen  French  peasants,  who  had  been 
taken    near  the    pass   of   Echallar  firing  on  the 
British    troops,   were    conducted  to    Passages   as 
prisoners  of  war,  where  they  were  embarked  for  the 
British  islands.     The  effect  of  this  stroke  was  incal- 
culable, for  the  peasants  could  not  deny  its  justice,  or 
accuse  the  British  general  of  harshness  when  treating 
them  as  prisoners  of  war ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  idea  of  being  carried  to  England,  appeared  like 
an  exile  to  the  world's  end  to  these  simple  moun- 
taineers. Thus,  impelled  by  terror  on  the  one  hand  and 
attracted  by  love  of  gain  on  the  other,  the  peasantry 

1  Paiiot  8o.£eneraMy  ,a^  as^e  &U  feelings  of  hostility,  and  the 
Tor.  v.  366.  English  dollars  succeeded  in  revealing  stores  of  sub- 
268.  o'urw.  sistence  in  the  mountains,  which  all  the  rigour  of  the 
xi.  169.      French  requisitions  had  been  unable  to  discover.1* 

*  The  system  which  the  Allies  adopted  on  entering  France,  was  emi- 
nently calculated  to  render  the  inhabitants  favourable  to  their  opera- 
tions ;  money,  the  sinews  of  war,  was  as  abundant  with  them  as  it  wss 
wanting  with  us ;  they  scattered  it  abroad  with  profusion,  and  took 
nothing  without  paying  for  it  with  hard  cash  on  the  spot.   The  English 
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What  rendered  the  impression  of  this  conduct  the   chap. 
greater  upon  the  French  peasantry,  was  the  wide 


contrast  which  the  conduct  of  their  enemies  thus  l813* 
presented  to  that  which  was  at  the  same  time  pursued  contra.t 
by  their  own  defenders  in  the  French  army.  The£re£°ted 
revolutionary  generals,  now  for  the  first  time  thrown  French  n 
back  upon  the  territory  of  France,  had  no  meansq!I  tl0M" 
which  the  government  of  Paris  would  sanction,  for 
the  subsistence,  clothing,  and  often  pay  of  the  troops, 
but  by  forced  requisitions  on  the  countries  in  which 
they  were  cantoned.  This  system  did  admirably  well, 
and  was  in  the  highest  degree  popular  in  France,  as 
long  as  the  requisitions  fell  on  foreign  countries ;  but 
the  case  was  very  different  now  when  they  were 
driven  back  into  their  own  territory,  and  these  op- 
pressive burdens  had  to  be  borne  by  themselves. 
Their  eyes  were  suddenly  opened  with  appalling 
effect  to  the  injustice  which  they  so  long  practised 
upon  others.  When  the  whole  arrondissements  around 
Bayonne  accordingly  were  laid  under  contribution 
for  the  support  of  Soult's  army,  and  these  demands 
were  necessarily  repeated  as  the  wants  of  the  troops 
called  for  fresh  supplies,  their  indignation  knew  no 
bounds;  and  such  was  the  general  exasperation, 
that  already  they  Were  contrasting  these  enormous 
revolutionary  burdens  with  the  comparatively  light 
weight  of  the  old  Corvees,  which  had  been  so  much 
complained  of  before  the  Revolution.  Soulf,  indeed, 
did  his  utmost  to  prevent  plundering,  and  even  exe* 

knew  well  that  that  affected  generosity  would  do  us  more  mischief  than 
their  arms ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  thus  obtained  resources  which  we> 
had  been  incapable  of  discovering.  The  peasants  who  could  not  reason 
were  rapidly  seduced  by  that  politic  conduct,  and  received  as  friends  the 
army  of  the  stranger  whose  footsteps  sullied  the  soil  of  their  country,  and 
whose  arms  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  brethren.— Pxlloiv 
Mhnoires  de  la  Guerre  des  Pyrenees,  p.  80. 
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chap,  cuted  an  officer  and  some  soldiers  who  had  been  de- 

LXXIL 

tected  pillaging  some  houses  in  Sarre,  immediately 


1813.  after  the  action ;  but  this  was  not  the  evil  that  was 
complained  of:  it  was  the  forced  requisitions;  in 
other  words,  the  organized  rapine  of  government,  that 
was  the  real  evil  that  was  so  sorely  felt.  And  thus, 
while  the  English  army  spread  wealth  and  prosperity 
around  its  cantonments,  the- presence  of  the  French 
was  known  only  by  the  oppressive  weight  of  the 
military  exactions  by  which  they  were  maintained ; 
and  such  was  the  magnitude  of  these  burdens,  and 
the  exasperation  which  they  excited  among  the 
peasantry  of  the  country,  that  Soult's  principal  com- 
missary, Pellot,  has  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  chiefly 
to  that  cause  the  general  indisposition  manifested  by 
1  Pciibt,  39,  the  rural  population  of  France,  during  the  invasion 
42, 7*.      Qf  181^  t0  8Upport  the  cause  of  Napoleon.1* 

When  Wellington  found  himself  once  established 

Diatrewandin"  the  territory  of  France,  he  immediately  began 

Vfpwp*  strengthening  his  position  with  field-works,  facing 

iuua.         towards  the  north,  in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to 

resist  any  attacks  Soult  might  make  to  expel  him 

from  the  French  soil.    He  waited  only  the  surrender 

of  Pampeluna  to  resume  offensive  operations;  but 

such  bad  been  the  activity  which  the  governor  had 


*  The  system  of  forced  requisitions  conceals,  under  the  appearance 
of  a  just  division  of  the  burdens  of  war,  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
abuses.  It  weighs  exclusively  on  the  rural  proprietors,  while  the  capi- 
talist, who  has  no  productions,  escapes  it  altogether.  This  system,  bora 
of  the  Revolution,  applicable,  perhaps,  under  a  popular  government, 
exasperates  the  mind  under  the  rule  of  a  single  monarch.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  causes  which  has  chiefly  contributed 
to  render  the  departments  subjected  to  requisitions  so  impatient  of  the 
government  of  Napoleon ;  the  people  incessantly  pronounced  with  loud 
groans  the  words  requisition  and  corvee— Pbllot,  Comnutsair* 
General  de  Guerre  dans  lea  Pyrente*,  en  1818,  p.  S3. 
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displayed  in  replenishing  his  magazines  during  the   chap. 
short  interruption  of  the  blockade  by  the  battle  of. 


Sauroren,  that  it  was  not  till  two  additional  months  1813* 
had  expired  that  his  resources  were  exhausted. 
The  garrison  had  confidently  expected  to  be  delivered 
on  the  25th  of  July,  and  gazed  with  silent  rapture  on 
the  mountains  of  Zubiriand  Esteri  bar,  which  reflected 
at  night  the  glow  of  the  French  bivouacs ;  but  these 
hopes  gradually  died  away  as  the  fire  receded  on  the 
day  following,  and  their  aching  eyes  beheld  no  friendly 
columns  surmounting  the  nearest  ridges  of  the  Py- 
renees; and  on  the  30th,  the  blockading  forces 
resumed  their  old  position,  and  the  blockade  became 
more  strict  than  ever.  Early  in  August,  the  Galli- 
cians,  about  nine  thousand  strong,  replaced  O'Donnell's 
Andalusians  in  the  blockade ;  while  Mina,  with  ten 
thousand  more,  lay  in  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees  to 
intercept  the  garrison,  in  case  they  should  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  troops  around  the  town.  With  such 
vigilance,  however,  was  the  blockade  conducted,  that 
during  the  three  months  it  lasted  the  garrison  never 
once  received  even  a  letter  from  their  comrades.  In 
the  middle  of  October,  the  governor,  who  had  con- 1 5th  Oct 
ducted  the  defence  with  the  most  persevering  con- 
stancy, put  his  troops  on  scanty  rations  of  horse 
flesh ;  and  on  the  26th,  his  resources  being  now  ex- 
hausted, and  the  garrison  subsisting  only  on  the 
most  revolting  reptiles  and  unwholesome  plants 
which  grew  on  the  ramparts,*  negotiations  were 
entered  into  for  a  surrender.  Cassan,  the  governor, 
at  first  proposed  to  capitulate,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  retire  into  France  with  six  pieces  of 

*  Dogs  and  cats  were  esteemed  a  luxury ;  rats  and  mice  had  long 
been  sought  out  with  avidity ;  and  several  soldiers  had  died  from  eating 
the  roots  of  hemlock  which  grew  on  the  ramparts. — Belmas,  iv.  774. 
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chap,  cannon ;  but  this  was  positively  refused,  as  Welling- 

-ton  s  instructions  were  peremptory  that  the  garrison 

must  surrender  at  discretion*  Upon  this  refusal, 
hostilities  were  resumed,  and  the  governor  under* 
mined  some  of  the  bastions,  threatening  to  blow  them 
up,  and  cut  his  way  sword  in  hand  to  France,  as 
Brennier  had  done  at  Almeida  three  years  before. 
But  three  days  more  of  hunger  so  tamed  the  spirit 
and  reduced  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  that  they 
were  unequal  to  such  an  effort :  Wellington's  orders 
1  Beim.  iv.  were  positive,  if  such  an  attempt  were  made,  to  give 

776    7*79 

Joiim*  no  quarter  to  the  governor  or  officers,  and  to  decimate 
sw*«», «.  the  garrison.  Fortunately  for  the  honour  of  Eng- 
N«p.  Vi.  land,  and  the  fame  of  her  chief,  it  was  not  necessary 
Wellington  to  *iave  recourse  to  such  extremities,  which,  in  the 
to  Don  case  0f  the  soldiers  and  inferior  officers  at  least, 
E»pana,     would  have  been  of  very  doubtful  legality :  on  the 

i8ih3.°e'  31st»  t^e  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion,  to  the 
Gurw.  xi.  number  of  three  thousand,  including  eight  hundred 
Tor 'v.  368,  sick  and  wounded,  and  were  made  prisoners  of  war.1 
369*  Santona  now  was  the  only  fortress  which  remain- 

Souit'i  de-  ed  to  the  French  in  the  north-west  of  Spain ;  and 
tiSs^eriod  though  Lord  Aylmer,  with  his  gallant  brigade,  was 
of  foreign  ordered  to  embark  at  Passages  to  aid  in  the  reduc- 
opera  om.  ^.^  ^  ^^  place,  yet  circumstances  prevented  the 

design  being  carried  into  effect,  and  it  continued 
blockaded  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Meantime  Soult 
was  at  first  anxious  to  abandon  the  lines  in  front 
of  Bayonne,  and  proposed  to  debouche  by  Jaca  with 
fifty  thousand  men  into  Aragon,  unite  with  Sucbet, 
who,  he  thought,  might  join  him  with  thirty  thou- 
sand more  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
with  their  combined  forces  again  invade  Spain,  main- 
taining the  war  on  the  resources  of  that  country,  in- 
stead of  the  now  exhausted  provinces  of  the  south 
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of  France.     But  this  project,  which  afforded  by  far    chap. 

Ju  A  All* 


the  most  feasible  plan  for  averting  from  the  impe- 
rial dominions  the  horrors  of  invasion,  was  rendered  * 
abortive  by  the  obstinacy  of  Napoleon,  in  insisting 
upon  the  retention  of  so  many  fortresses  in  Catalo- 
nia by  Suchet,  which  so  reduced  his  effective  force 
in  the  field,  that,  after  providing  a  body  of  men  to 
watch  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army,  he  could  not  operate 
in  Aragon  with  any  respectable  body.  Suchet  ac- 
cordingly at  once  agreed  to  Soult's  proposals,  and 
declared  his  willingness  to  ascend  the  Ebro  with 
thirty  thousand  men  and  a  hundred  guns,  to  co-oper- 
ate with  him  in  driving  the  Allies  over  that  river ; 
but  only  on  condition  that  he  got  the  artillerymen 
and  draught  horses  of  Soult's  army  sent  to  Catalo- 
nia, his  own  being  absorbed  in  the  fortresses ;  which 
was  out  of  the  question,  as  it  would  have  entirely 
paralysed  Sou  It  himself ;  and,  moreover,  he  declared 
that  he  must,  in  conformity  with  the  Emperor's  in- 
structions, return,  as  soon  as  the  English  were  driven 
across  the  Ebro,  to  his  principal  duty,  that  of  watch- 
ing over  the  fortresses  in  Catalonia.*     Thus,  this 

*  "  Informed  as  you  are  by  the  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  of 
the  part  assigned  in  his  projects  to  the  armies  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia, 
you  will  from  this  moment  take  measures  to  concur  with  all  your  dispo- 
sable means  in  the  general  plan  of  joint  operations  ;  so  as  to  be  in  a 
condition,  the  moment  that  I  transmit  to  you  his  majesty  the  Empe- 
ror's sanction,  to  take  the  field :  taking  care,  however,  to  leave  the  for- 
tresses of  Catatonia  and  Aragon  well  garrisoned,  and  in  the  best  pos- 
sible stale  of  defence." — Ducde  Feltbe,  Ministrede  la  Guerre,  au  Due 
D'Albufeba,  19th  Sept.  1813.     Suchet,  ii.  454,  Pieces  Just. 

"  In  examining  the  dispositions  which  your  excellency  has  ordered 
to  meet  the  case  of  the  army  being  ordered  to  commence  active  opera- 
tions, his  majesty  sees,  as  well  as  your  excellency,  grave  objections  to  the 
plan  as  at  present  combined.  It  leaves  the  frontier  altogether  un- 
guarded ;  and  whatever  movement  you  may  execute  with  a  corps  in 
the  field,  the  first  and  indispensable  condition  to  its  commencement  is,  to 
leave  a  strong  garrison  in  Barcelona,  Figueras,  and  Puycerda"—  Due 
de  Feltbb  au  Due  D'Albufeba,  \5th  Nov.  1813.     Suchet,  ii.  457. 
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chap,   project  of  joint  operations  came  to  nothing ;  and  mean* 
while  Wellington's  passage  of  the  Bidassoa  and  in- 


181 3'  vasion  of  France  rendered  all  idea  of  offensive  hos- 
1  sm  Beim.  tilities  in  the  Peninsula  out  of  the  question,  and  fix- 
Souit  to  cd  the  theatre  of  war  permanently  in  the  south  of 
FeHre*oct  France ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Bri- 
1615.'  tish  government  in  urging,  against  Wellington's  opin- 
SucUt,  ii.  io°>  that  bold  undertaking.1 
348,  ud        Soult    made  good   use    of  the  month's    respite 

App.  454,  °  r 

etSabMq.  afforded  him  by  the  prolonged  resistance  of  the 
Description  arairison  of  Pampeluna,  to  strengthen  to  a  most 
portion  on  extraordinary  degree  his  position  on  the  Nivelle. 
th«  Nireiie.  ^  C0I1QiQted  of  three  lines  of  defence,   one  behind 

"  On  the  7th  October,  Lord  Wellington  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  sod 
transported  the  war  into  the  French  territory.     By  that  stroke  every 
thing  was  changed,  and  offensive  operations  became   no  longer  pos- 
sible to  the  French  armies.     Marshal  Suchet,  however,  conceived  be 
would  still  have  time  to  succour  the  distant  garrisons  in  the  east  of 
Spain :  and  he  flattered  himself  he  should  be  in  a  condition  at  their 
head  to  make  an  effort  and  march  upon  the  Ebro.     The  minister  at 
war  entered  into  his  views ;  and  the  Emperor  himself,  when  be  return- 
ed to  Paris,  breaking  the  silence  whieh  he  had  previously  preserved  on 
the  projects  submitted  to  him,  seemed  to  approve  of  their  execution. 
Unhappily  he  directed  thai,  when  the  army  marched,  a  portion  of  s? 
should  be  left  in  garrison  at  Barcelona,  Figuerat,  and  Puyctrda.    The 
Due  D'Albufera  beseeched  in  vain  for  the  combinations  promised  in 
that  event  to  enable  him  to  march.     He  received  proofs  of  confidence, 
but  no  increase  of  force.     He  grieved  at  seeing  the  precious  time  pass 
away,  while  nothing  was  done :  he  desired  not  less  ardently  than  the 
government  to  deliver  the  garrisons,  but  he  had  not  the  means  of  real- 
ising his  wishes." — Sdchet,  Mhnoire*,  ii.  348*  349. 

Colonel  Napier  (vi.  282,  284)  represents  the  failure  of  this  weD 
conceived  project,  of  joint  operations  on  the  part  of  Soult  and  Sachet, 
as  the  result  of  the  latter  throwing  unnecessary  and  unfounded  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  its  execution.  But  it  is  plain,  from  the  correspon- 
dence above  quoted,  that  it  in  reality  arose  from  the  invincible  repog* 
nance  which  the  Emperor  felt  to  give  up  any  of  the  great  fortresses 
his  arms  had  conquered,  which  necessarily  deprived  Suchet  of  the 
means  of  carrying  it  into  execution,  and  was  part  of  the  same  system 
which  caused  him  to  lose  such  noble  armies  in  the  garrisons  on  the 
Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula. 
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another,  which  equalled  those  of  Torres  Vedras  in   chap. 

LXXII 

strength  and  solidity.     They  ran  along  a  line  of 


hills  forming  the  northern  boundary, for  the  most  part,  18  l3a 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nivelle,  and  stretched  from  the 
sea  and  St  Jean  de  Luz  on  the  right,  to  Mount  Daren 
on  the  left :  from  thence  to  St  Jean  Pied-de-Port, 
the  line  was  protected  by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  so  rugged 
that  neither  army  could  pretend  to  cross  them. 
Numerous  field-works  constructed  on  every  eminence, 
especially  on  the  right,  where  the  great  road  to  St 
Jean  de  Luz  and  Bayonne  crossed  the  ridge,  pro- 
tected the  line  in  every  part  where  it  appeared  to 
be  not  adequately  secured  by  the  obstacles  of  nature. 
A  second  line  in  rear  of  the  former  ran  from  St  Jean 
de  Luz  on  the  right  to  Cambo  on  the  left,  and  em- 
braced the  camps  of  Espelette  and  Suraide,  and  the 
camp  of  Sarre,  the  principal  points  where  the  ene- 
my's forces  were  assembled.  A  third  line  was  esta- 
blished behind  Santa  Pe,  on  the  road  to  Ustaritz ; 
but  the  redoubts  on  it  were  only  commenced.  Those 
on  the  two  former  were  completed,  and  armed  with 
heavy  guns  drawn  from  the  arsenal  of  Bayonne. 
Soult  having  been  reinforced  by  sixteen  thousand 
conscripts,  had  eighty  thousand  effective  combatants 
under  his  orders,  of  whom  seventy  thousand  were  in 
the  field,  and  ftmld  be  relied  on  for  active  operations. 
The  right,  near  St  Jean  de  Luz,  under  Reille,  con- 
sisted of  three  divisions  of  infantry:  Clausel  in  theivict.et 
Centre  guarded  the  redoubts  behind  Sarre  with  three  S!q^?' 

°  2o6|  287* 

divisions ;  the  left,  under  D'Erlon,  of  two  divisions, ?•"<«,  70, 

71 

was  behind  D'Ainhoa.     Foy,  with  his  division,  was  Nap.  w. 
on  the  extreme  left,  between  St  Jean  Pied-de-Port  2?2, 833- 

Top,  t. 

andBidarray,  to  threaten  the  allied  right,  and  act  as«7o. 
circumstances  might  require.1 

The  heavy  rains  usual   in   the  end  of  autumn 
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chap,  having  fallen,  and  fine  weather  returned,  Welling- 
lxxit.  toQ^  on  t^e  g^  November,  prepared  for  a  general 


18 Id.    attack.     After  carefully  surveying  the  enemy's  po- 
Weiung-    sition,  Wellington  judged  that  it  was  weakest  in  tbe 
^°^J>Unofcentre,  in  the  opening  between  the  Rhune  mountains 
and  the  bridge  of  Amotz,  over  the  Nivelle,  and  it 
was  there  accordingly  that  he  resolved  to  make  his 
principal  effort.     His  plan  of  attack  was  thus  ar- 
ranged.    Hill,  with  the  right  wing,  consisting  of 
the  second  and  sixth  divisions,  under  Stewart  and 
Clinton,  Murillo's  Spaniards,  and  two  Portuguese 
brigades,  was   to  assail  the  enemy's   left,  behind 
D'Ainhoa.    The  right  centre,  under  Beresford,  con- 
sisting of  the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh  divisions, 
under  the  command  of  Generals  Colville,  Le  Cor, 
and  Cole,  was  to  direct  their  attack  against  the  re- 
doubts in  front  of  Sarre  and  the  heights  behind  it, 
supported  on  the  left  centre  by  Giron's  Spaniards, 
who  were  to  attack  the  slopes  situated  to  the  west- 
ward of  Sarre.     General  Alten,  with  tbe  light  di- 
vision and  Longa'8  Spaniards,  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  attack  the  heights  of  La  Petite  Rhune, 
which  the  enemy  still  held  as  an  advanced  redoubt 
in  front  of  the  middle  of  his  line,  and  having  car- 
ried them,  co-operate  in  the  general  attack  on  tbe 
centre ;  while  Sir  John  Hope,  who  had  succeeded 
Graham  in  the  command  of  the  left  wing,  consisting 
of  Freyre's  Spaniards,  was  to  engage  the  enemy's  at- 
tention by  a  feigned  attack  on  their  right,  near  the 
sea,  on  the  hills  in  front  of  St  Jean  de  Luz.    Thus 
Hill  and  Beresford's  corps,  forming  a  mass  of  forty 
thousand  admirable  infantry,  of  whom  above  thirty 
thousand  were  British  and  Portuguese,  were  to  be 
thrown  on  the  weakest  part  of  the  enemy's  line  in 
the  centre,  near  the  bridge  of  Amotz,  between  Clan- 
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sel's  and  D'Erlon's  eorp9.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  chap. 

LXXII 

directions  how  many  of  England's  best   generals. 


Picton,  Dalhousie,  Leith,  Oswald,  and  others,  were    1813* 
absent  from  ill  health,  or  other  unavoidable  causes ;  1  Murray's 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  posts  assigned  to  the  ^* ^"d" 
Spaniards  in  the  fight,  told  how  sensibly  their  dis- 1*2, U3. ' 
cipline  and  efficacy  had  improved  under  Welling- to  Lorf00 
ton's  directions  in  the  course  of  the  campaign.1  n^Ts' 

The  action  began  at  daylight  by  an  assault  on  the  i»is. 
enemy '8  fortified  outworks  on  the  lesser  Rhune,  which  aso^sT. 
was  so  far  in  advance  of  their  main  line  that  it  re-  J"*-  T*- 

37 19  372* 

quired  to  be  carried  before  the  general  attack  could  Battle  of  the 
commence.  This  fort,  perched  on  a  craggy  summit,  Nivel|«»  ■■* 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  precipices  two  hundred  the  Petite 
feet  high,  was  accessible  only  on  the  east  by  a  long  Rhune* 
narrow  ridge,  which  in  that  direction  descended  to- 
wards Sarre,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nivelle.  The  troops 
destined  for  this  operation,  consisting  of  the  light 
division  under  Altenon  the  left,  and  Giron's  Andalu- 
sians  on  the  right,  had  been  formed,  concealed  from 
the  enemy,  as  near  as  possible  to  their  respec- 
tive points  of  attack  on  the  evening  of  the  9th ;  and 
at  the  signal,  on  the  following  morning,  of  three  guns 
from  the  lofty  summit  of  Atchubia,  they  sprang  up ; 
the  level  rays  of  the  sun  glanced  on  ten  thousand 
bayonets,  and  immediately  the  shaggy  sides  of  the 
Petite  Rhune  rang  with  the  thunder  of  cannon,  and 
was  enveloped  in  smoke.  The  French  fired  fast  from 
the  summit  of  their  inaccessible  cliffs ;  but  the  43d, 
which  headed  the  attack  of  the  light  division,  pressed 
boldly  upward,  and  the  first  redoubt  was  soon  car- 
ried. Erom  thence  to  the  second  was  an  ascent  al- 
most precipitous,  to  be  surmounted  only  by  narrow 
paths,  which  amidst  the  steep  crags  wound  up  to  the 
summit.     There  a  desperate  conflict,  bayonet  against 
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chap,  bayonet,  man  against  man,  ensued ;  but  the  en- 
'  thusiastic  valour  of  the  43d  overcame  every  op- 


1813'  position,  and  the  fort  was  won.  Upon  this,  the 
French  retreated  to  their  last  stronghold,  at  the  sum* 
rait  of  the  Petite  Rhune,  called  the  Donjon ;  but  here 
the  impetuous  assault  of  the  43d  was  stayed  by  a 
natural  ditch  or  cleft  in  the  rocks  fifteen  feet  deep. 
Soon,  however,  the  Portuguese  Ca^adores  came  to  their 
aid  ;  the  52d  threatened  them  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  outer  works  were  abandoned.  Upon  this,  the 
43d  with  a  loud  shout  leaped  down  into  the  clefts 
in  a  minute,  the  old  walls  were  scaled,  and  the  British 
colours  planted  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  castle. 
1  Nap.  ri  At  the  same  time,  Kempt,  though  sorely  wounded, 

338  341 

viet.  et  '  kept  the  field,  and  expelled  the  enemy  from  the  ele- 
Conq.  zxii.  vated  plateau  from  which  La  Petite  Rhune  arose, 
Wellington  and  the  French,  driven  out  of  all  their  advanced 
Bathurtt,  positions,  fell  back  in  great  confusion  to  their  main 
i8?3 13'  **ne  °^  defence  behind  Ascain,  leaving  a  battalion 
Gurw.  xi.   which  was  made  prisoners  at  the  summit  of  the 

281.282.  x    .      t 

9         mountain. 

While  the  rocky  summits  of  the  lesser  Rhune  were 
Pro*r<M  of  thus  wrested  from  the  enemy,  the  fourth  and  seventh 
on*tbt  right,  divisions  in  the  right  centre  under  Beresford,  moved 
"nJe.the  again8t  the  redoubt  of  St  Barbara  and  Grenada,  and 
eighteen  guns  placed  in  battery  against  them  soon 
sent  such  a  stream  of  shot  upward  into  the  works, 
that  the  garrison,  upon  seeing  the  troops  advancing 
with  the  scaling  ladders,  leaped  down  from  their  in- 
trenchments  and  fled.     Far  on  the  right,  Hill,  after 
a  long  and  difficult  night's  march,  had  got,  a  little 
before  seven,  to  the  front  of  the  enemy's  extreme  left, 
and  after  driving  them  from  their  rugged  positions 
immediately  opposite,  near  Urdax,  inclined  upwards, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  sixth  division   soon  ap- 
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proached  the  broken  ground  where D'Erlon's  redoubts  chap. 
were  placed,  near  the  bridge  of  Amotz.     To  the 


spectator  on  the  Petite  Rhune,  which  overlooked  the    1813# 
whole  of  this  complicated  battle  field,  it  presented  i  Ntp.  ^ 
a  scene  of  unequalled  grandeur.     Far  to  the  right,  342,343. 
Hope's  Spaniards  were  coming  into  action,  and  aConq.  nh. 
hundred  guns  below,  answered   by  as  many  on  the  wlui^w* 
summits  of  the  rocks,  made  a  deafening  roar  in  thetJJ^^ 
lesser  hills  near  the  sea ;  while  in  the  centre  and  right,  Oct.  13/ 

1813 

fifty  thousand  men, rushing  like  an  impetuous  torrent  gutw.  xi. 
down  the  slopes  of  the  Atchubia  mountain,  with^8olp'  ***• 
loud  shouts  chased  the  receding  French  divisions  into 372, 973. 
the  lower  grounds  near  the  Nivelle.1 

The  enemy's  troops,  retreating  at  various  points 
at  the  same  time  through  broken  ground,  and  hav- 
ing their  line  of  defence  pierced  through  in  many- 
places,  were  in  no  condition  to  resist  this  terrible 
onset,  and  gave  way  in  a  manner  that  proved  that 
long-continued  disaster  had  weakened  their  spirit. 
Clausel's  divisions  in  the  centre,  in  particular,  yielded 
in  a  manner  which  called  forth  the  severe  animad- 
versions of  that  general  and  Marshal  Soult.*  Clin- 
ton, with  the  sixth  division,  broke  through  alt  the 
works  guarded  by  D'Erlon's  men,  which  covered  the 
approaches  to  the  bridge  of  Amotz,  and  then  wheel- 
ing to  the  right,  attacked  and  carried  in  the  most 
gallant  style  the  enemy's  redoubts  behind  Ainhoa, 
so  as  entirely  to  turn  their  defences  in  that  quarter. 
The  Portuguese  division  and  Byng's  brigade,  with 
equal  vigour,  stormed  the  redoubts  to  which  they 

*  "  General  Clause!  was  the  first  to  declare  with  regret,  that  the  divi- 
sions under  his  orders  had  not  in  all  cases  done  their  duty.  If  they  had 
fought  with  the  ardour  which  they  had  evinced  in  previous  combats,  and 
subsequently  showed,  the  enemy,  in  spite  of  his  superiority  of  number, 
would  not  have  forced  our  lines  without  a  loss  of  15,000  or  20,000 
men." — Rkllot,  Ouerre  des  Pyreneeg,  78. 
VOL,  IX.  8-1 
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chap,  were  opposed  in  front  of  D'Ainhoa;  and  .the  French 

t  Y  VII 

-— — -  of  D' Armagnac's  division,  finding  that  their  dine  of  de- 

1813.    fence  was  entirely  broken  througbjaetfire  to4heir  hats, 

and  retreated  behind  Santa  Pe,  nearly  *wo  leagues 

to  the  rear.     The  rough  nature  of  the  ground  caused 

the  French  left  to  fall  into  confusion  while  executing 

this  retrograde  movement ;  and  Abbe's  division*  which 

stood  next  on  the  line,,  was  entirely  uncovered  on  its 

flank,  and  exposed  to  the  most  <  imminent*  danger. 

That  brave  general,  however,  stood  firm,  and  for  a 

short  time  arrested   the  flood   of    conquest ;   but 

DErlon,  seeing  his  danger,  at  length  ordered  him  to 

retreat.     Couroux's  division,  which  extended  from 

Sarre  to  Amotz,  was .  at  the  same   time  •  broken 

through    at  several  points  by  the.  third  and  sixth 

viet.  et    divisions,   and  their  gallant  commander  -  mortally 

288,q289U*  wounded.     Though  occasionally  arrested  by  the  fer- 

342*  345.  nridable  redoubts  which  lay  in  their  way,  the  flood 

Peiiot,  72,  0f  war  did  not  the  less  roll  impetuously  on,  until 

73    Wei- 

lington  to  these  isolated  landmarks,  cut  off  from  each  other, 
tt^tBNor.were  overwhelmed,  as  a  stream  tide  breaking  on 
13,  )8i3.  rock-bestrewed  shores,  rushes  round  the  black  masses 
262*283.  which  obstruct  its  rise,  till,  surrounded  by  the  foam- 
ing surge,  they  are  finally  submerged.1 

Clausel's  rightwing,  however,  forming  the  French 
Rout  of      right  centre,   consisting  of  Taupin's  division  and 
ri\fwntC^,a  lar8e  b°dy  of  conscripts,  still  stood  firm ;  and  the 
and  oompie-  position,  resting  on  three  large  redoubts  near  Ascaio, 
vi°(*oV  *  which  they  occupied,  was  such  as  to  afford  a  fair 
prospeet  of  rallying  the  fugitives,  and  still  retreiving 
the  day.     But  at  this  critical,  juncture  the  light  di- 
vision, which  had  won  the  Petite  Rhune,  pressing 
forward  with  unabated  ^vigour,  led  by  the  gallant 
.  52d,  attacked  TaupixTs  front ;  and  Longa's  skirmish- 
ers, having  turned  the  Smaller  Rbune,and  approached 
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their  flank,  the  French,  seized  with  a  sadden  panic,  c&a*. 

LXXII. 

broke  and  fled.     Four  regiments  of  the  whole  division 


alone  remained  unbroken,  and  the  seventh  and  fourth    l 
British  division  quickly  assailed  them  in  front  and 
flank,  and  they  were  put  to  the  rout.    The  signal- 
post  redoubt,  the  strongest  in  the  whole  French  line, 
situated  on  a  high  hill  in  the  centre,  was  now  left  to 
its  fate,  and  Col  borne,  at  the  head  of  the  52d»  advan- 
ced to  storm  it ;  but  two  attacks  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss,  though  on  the  third,  the  garrison,  seeing 
themselves  entirely  cut  off  and  surrounded,  surrender* 
ed  at  discretion.  During  this  rout  of  the  right  centre, 
Clausel's  divisions  fled  through  the  Nrvelle  in  great 
disorder ;  and  Soult,  in  extreme  alarm,  hurried  from 
St  Jean  de  Luz,  with  all  his  reserves,  to  endeavour  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  defeat.     Wellington,  upon 
seeing  the  force  which  was  thus  ready  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  flank  of  his  victorious  centre  when  hurry- 
ing on  in  the  tumult  of  success,  wisely  baited  the 
fourth  and  seventh  divisions,  and  Giron's  Spaniards, 
upon  the  northern  slope  of  the  heights  tbey  had  won, 
looking  down  upon  the  enemy's  camp  at-Sarres.     No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  sixth  division,  which  was 
in  reserve,  come  up,  than  the  pursuit  was  renewed ; 
the  whole  British  centre  crossed  the  Nivelle,  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  heights  beyond  it,  which  formed  'Wellington 
his  second  line  of  defence,  and  established  themselves  b^^ 
on  that  advantageous  ground,  about  two  leagues  in  Nor.  is, 
advance  of  the  position  occupied  by  them  in  the  Gum. ». 
morning.    Upon  this  the  enemy's  right,  under  Reille,  *®*«  2^m 
which  had  been  engaged  all  day  with  Freyre's  Span- 349, 351. 
lards,  fell  back  also,  and  St  Jean  de  Luz  and  Ascain  372',  373. 
were  evacuated,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  JNdvelle,  ^Vxxii. 
with  its  superb  positions  and  six  miles  of  intrench-  288> 289- 
roents,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.1 
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chap.       Next  moraine  the  victors  advanced  in  order  of 

LXX1L 

battle  at  all  points.     Hope,  with  the  left,  forded  the 


1813.    Nivelle   above  fiidart ;   Beresford,  with  the  centre, 


The  Frcndi  moved  direct  upon  Arbonne ;  and   Hill,   with  the 
taiwnchtd"  right,  occupied  Espelete  and  Suraide,  and  approached 
f^tof     Cambo.     During  the  battle  on  the  preceding  day, 
Bayoun«9   Foy,  who  with  bis  division  was  in  front  of  the 
Puerto  de  Mayas,  had  gained  some  success  against 
Mina  and  Murillo's  Spaniards,  to  whom  he  was  op- 
posed, and  captured  a  considerable   part  of  their 
baggage ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  main  army  obliged 
him  also  to  fall  back,  and  he  effected  his  retreat,  not 
without  difficulty,  by  Cambo  and  Ustaritz,  on  the 
following  day.     Soult  had  now  rallied  his  army  in 
his  third  line  of  intrenchments,  about  eight  miles  in 
rear  of  the  first ;  but  the  troops  were  too  dispirited, 
and  the  works  in  too  unfinished  a  state  to  think  of 
defending  them;  wherefore,  abandoning  that  line  also 
altogether,  he  retired  into  the  intrenched  camp  be  had 
constructed  in  front  of  Bayonne,  leaving  the  whole 
intermediate  country  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.    In 
this  battle,  Wellington  lost  2694  men  ;  but  the  loss 
of  the  French  was  4265,  including  1400  prisoners. 
They  abandoned  fifty-one  piecesof  cannon,  and  all  their 
field  magazines ;  and,  what  was  of  more  importance, 
l^lu2|t*Btbe  great  mountain  barrier,  on  which  they  had  been 
Bathurst,    labouring  assiduously  for  three  months,  was  broken 
Ian*.13'     through  and  captured,  the  Allies  were  firmly  estab- 
Gorw  xi.  ]jshed  in  the  French  territory,  with  the  harbour  of 

284.  Belm.  J 

l  268.  St  Jean  de  Luz  to  bring  supplies  of  all  sorts  into  the 
ConVxiii.  heart  of  their  cantonments,  and  the  flames  of  war 
290, 291.   had  been  seen  lighted  upon  the  summit  of  their 

Pellot,  73,  °  * 

74.  Nap.  mountain  screen,  far  and  wide  through  the  plains 
as3f 62'     and  valleys  of  France.1 

Though   Wellington,  however,  had  thus  driven 
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the  French  from  their  position,  and  gained  very  con-   chap. 
siderable  extension  for  the  cantonments  of  his  troops, 


1813 

yet  his   situation   was   far  from   being  free  from 
anxiety  and  even  peril.     He  was  uneasy  for  his  right  w«mng- 
flank  as  long  as  Soult  held,  which  he  still  did,  the^^f" 
t&e-du^pont  over  the  Nive,  at  Rothsay ;  and,  in  conse-  PiUa*e  t . 

■*  *  among  nit 

quence,  Hill  received  orders   to  menace  it  on  the  troops. 
16th.     This  was  accordingly  done,  and  at  his  ap- 
proach the  French  retired  across  the  river  and  blew 
up  the  bridge,  which  effectually  secured  his  right 
flank.     But  the  disorders  of  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese soldiers  in  the  Spanish  villages,  as  well  as 
the  pillaging  of  the  British,  was  a  more  serious  and 
durable  subject  of  anxiety.     With  the  latter,  plun- 
der was  the  result  merely  of  the  passing  desire  of 
gain  and  intoxication ;  but  with  the  former  it  was 
a  deeper  feeling,  for  it  was  founded  on  a  profound 
thirst  for  vengeance,  arising  from  the  innumerable 
evils  of  a  similar  description  which  the  French  troops 
had   inflicted  upon   every  part   of  the   Peninsula. 
There  was  hardly  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish  or  Por- 
tuguese armies  who  could  not  tell  the  tale  of  a  pa- 
rent or   brother  murdered,    a   sister   or  daughter 
ravished,  or  a  patrimony  destroyed,  from  the  violence 
of  the  French  soldiers,  or  the  more  lasting  scourge  of 
their  contributions ;  and  they  not  unnaturally  ima- 
gined, that  now  that  they  had  got  into  France,  it 
was  their  turn  to  indulge  in  the  same  excesses,  and 
satiate  at  once  their  thirst  for  vengeance  and  desire 
for  plunder,  on  the  blood  and  the  property  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants.*  Plundering,  accordingly,  iro- 

*  "  We  ran  up  and  found  a  poor  old  French  peasant  tying  dead  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden.  A  bullet  had  passed  through  his  head,  and 
lib  thin  grey  hairs  were  dyed  with  his  own  blood.  A  Cacadore  rushed  out 
and  attempted  to  elude  us.     On  entering,  we  saw  an  old  woman,  the 


&7&  ttisTomr  op  exjrope. 

crap,  mediately  began.     On  the  very  day  of  the  battle, 

~  Freyre'e  and  Longa's  soldiers  began  pillaging  As- 

181 8'    cain  the  moment  that  they  entered  it,  and  murdered 
several  of  the  inhabitanta;  Mina's  battalions  on  the 
right,  some  of  which  had  shaken  off  aU  authority, 
dispersed  themselves,  marauding  through  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  Portuguese  and  British  soldiers  of 
the  left  had  begun  the  same  disorders,  and  two  per- 
sons had  been  killed  in  one  small  town.     Natural  as 
the  feelings  were  which  led  to  these  excesses  on  the 
part  of  the  Peninsular  soldiers,  they  were  utterly 
abhorrent  to  the  disposition  of  Wellington — they 
were  subversive  of  the  principles  on  which  he  had 
throughout  maintained  the  contest,  and  were  only 
the  more  dangerous  that  they  arose  from  such  deeply 
moved  passions  of  the  human,  heart.  Immediate  and 
decisive,  accordingly,  were  the  measures,  which  he 
adopted  to  remedy  the  evil.     On  the  12th,  though 
in  hourly  expectation  of  a  battle,  he  put  to  death  all 
the  Spanish  marauders  he  could  take  in  the  act;  and 
as  the  Peninsula  generals  were  tardy  or  reluctant 
in  carrying  his  orders  into  execution, and  even  remon- 
strated against  them,  he  at  once  sent  the  whole 
Spaniards,  except  Murillo's  division,  which  had  coo- 
ducted  itself  properly,  out  of  France;  obliging  Freyre's 
Gallicians  to  retire  into  Biscay,  Giron's  Andalusians 

wife  of  the  peasant,  lying  dead  ip  the  kitchen.  The  desperate  Portu- 
guese did  not  attempt  to  deny  having  perpetrated  these  murders :  he 
seemed  on  the  contrary  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenxy,— '  They  mur- 
dered my  father/  said  he ; '  they. cut  my  mothers  throat,  and  they  rav- 
ished my  sister  before  my  eyes ;  and  I  vowed  at  the  time  I  would  put  to 
death  the  first  French  family  that  feH  into  my  hands ; — you  may  hang 
me  if  you  will,  but  I  have  kept  my  oath,  and  care  not  for.  dying/  He 
was  hanged,  however ;  indeed,  no  fewer  than  eighteen  were  sopeoded, 
on  this  and  the  following  days,  to  the  branches  of  trees.  Such  ex- 
treme measures  were  requisite  to  check  the  ardent  thirst  for  vengeance 
in  the  Peninsular  soldiers."—  Subaltern^  146. 
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into  the;  valley  o£Bastan,  and  LqngaVmen  over  the  chap. 
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Ebro ;  while  Mina'r  mutinous  battalions  were  dis- 


armed and  sent  across  the  Pyrenees.  By  these  vigor-    161d* 
ous  measures,  he  deprived  himself,  at  a  period  when ,  WdKo  m 
he  m  unrequired  it,  of  jthe  aid  of  twenty-five  thou-*™ t0  Lord 
sand  now  experienced  troops ;  but  the  effect  was  de-  NoVT^ 
cisive: — it  marked  the  lofty  character  of  the  man  who  ^^   . 
would  rather  arrest  success, even  at  its  flood  tide,  than  3^.  NaP. 

vi     *ifi8 

purchase  it  by  iniquity  ;  it  restored  his  authority  in  Wellington 
the  army*  and  at  once  checked  its  excesses ;  and,  by  JjJ^YJ*' 
dissipating*  the  fears  of  the  French  peasantry,  brought  isia. 
them  back  to  their  homes,  where,  finding  the  strict-  28i%88. 
est  discipline  established,  and  every  thing  paid  for  in  ^e*uch*™p> 
ready  money,  an  amicable  intercourse  was  immedi-isu,  n. 
ately  ^established  between  them  and  the  invaders.1     31>  32# 

But  .although  the  disorders  with  which  he  was 
immediately  surrounded  were  effectually  checked  by 
these  energetic  steps,  it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  for 
the  English  general  to  make  head  against  the  dan- 
gers which  were  accumulating  in  his  rear,  ^nd  which 
threatened  to  snatch  the  fruits  of  victory  /rom  his 
grasp  £t  the  vei^y  time  when,  they  were  within  his 
reach..  The  democratic  government  at  Cadiz,  ac- 
tuated by  the  furious  passions  and  insatiable  ambi- 
tion., which,  could  not  fail  to  be  engendered  by  vest- 
ing the  supreme  power  in  an  assembly  elected  by 
the,  universal  suffrage  of  an  old  community,  was 
indefatigable  in  its  efforts  to.  throw  obstacles  in  his 
way,  and  *  excite  the  national  passions  against  him. 
A  slight  reverse  would  have  blown  the  flame  thus 
kindled  into  a  conflagration ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
unbroken  series  of  his  successes  that  the  Peninsular 
confederacy,  at  the  moment  when  it  had  triumphed 
over  all  its  external  enemies,  was  prevented  from 
falling  the  victim  to  unworthy  jealousy  and  preju- 
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chap,   diced  ambition.     To  such  a  length  did  they  carry 
lxxii.  s  /         / 


their  hostility,  that  though  Wellington  had  nomi- 
1813-  nally  forty  thousand  Spaniards  under  his  orders,  he 
did  not  venture  to  advance  them  into  France,  be- 
cause their  total  state  of  destitution  rendered  pillage 
almost  unavoidable ;  and  immediately  after  he  had 
borne  the  British  standards  in  triumph  across  the 
Pyrenees,  he  was  so  thwarted  in  all  his  designs  by 
the  democratic  leaders  at  Cadiz,  that  he  actually  re- 
signed the  general  command  of  their  armies,  and 
recommended  to  the  British  government  entirely  to 
withdraw  their  army  from  the  Peninsula  if  their  de- 
mands were  not  acceded  tQ,*  Nor  were  his  difficulties 
less  formidable  at  Lisbon,  where  the  ample  British 

*  "  It  is  quite  clear  to  me,  that  if  we  do  not  beat  down  the  democracy 
at  Cadiz,  the  cause  i»  lost ;  how  that  is  to  be  done,  God  knows."— 
Wellington  to  Sir  H.  Wellesley,  16M  Oct.  1813.    Gurw.  xi.  200. 

"  The  persons  who  propagate  the  libels  against  the  British  army  in 
Spain,  are  not  the  people  of  the  country,  but  the  officers  of  government, 
who  would  not  dare  to  conduct  themselves  in  this  manner  if  they  did 
not  know  that  their  conduct  would  be  agreeable  to  their  employers. 
If  this  spirit  is  not  checked,  we  mast  expect  that  the  people  at  Urge 
will  soon  behave  to  us  in  the  same  manner ;  and  we  shall  have  do 
friend,  or  none  who  will  avow  himself  as  such,  in  Spain.  A  crisis  is 
approaching  in  our  connexion  in  Spain ;  and,  if  yon  do  not  bring  the 
government  and  nation  to  their  senses  before  they  go  too  far,  you  will 
inevitably  lose  all  the  advantages  which  you  might  expect  from  the  ser- 
vices you  have  rendered  them.  I  recommend  to  you  to  complain 
seriously  of  the  conduct  of  government  and  their  servants :  to  remind 
them  that  Cadiz,  Carthagena — and,  I  believe,  Geuta — were  garrisoned 
with  British  troops  at  their  own  earnest  request,  and  that,  if  they  had 
not  been  so  garrisoned,  they  would  long  ere  this  hare  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  Ceuta  of  the  Moors.  I  recommend  to  yov  to 
demand  as  a  security  for  the  safety  of  the  King's  troops,  against  the 
criminal  disposition  of  the  government  and  their  servants,  that  a  British 
garrison  should  be  admitted  to  St  Sebastian,  with  the  intimation  that,  if 
this  demand  is  not  complied  with,  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn. 
And,  if  this  is  not  conceded,  I  recommend  you  to  withdraw  the  troops, 
be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  and  to  be  prepared  accordingly.**— 
Wellington  to  Lord  Bathdrst,  27/A  Nov.  1813.  Ouiw.  xi. 
327. 
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subsidy  was  so  dissipated  by  official  corruption,  that   chap. 
not  one  half  of  it  reached  its  proper  destination : 


1QIQ 

the  muleteers  of  the  army  were  two  years,  the  sol- 
diers  nine  months  in  arrear  of  their  pay ;  the  maga- 
zines  empty;   the   stores   deficient;   although   the 
subsidy   was   amply   sufficient    to    have    kept    all 
these  services  in  plentiful  circumstances.      Fortu- 
nately the  Spanish  authorities  had  still  sufficient  re- 
collection of  their  defeat  to  appreciate  the  conse- 
quences of  being  left  to  their  own  resources ;  the  re- 1  Wellington 
signation  of  Wellington  was  not  accepted ;  the  stern  J^JjJj 
measure  of  sending  back  the  marauders  to  Spain,  re- not.  97', 
stored  discipline  to  the  Peninsular  armies ;  and  Wei-  g^'.  ^ 
lington  was  again  enabled,  with  undiminished  force,??7-  . 

to  renew  the    career   of  victory  in  the   south  of  424, 434. 
France.1 

While  Wellington  was  thus  experiencing,  in  the 

rancour  and  jealousies  which  were  accumulating  in  Wellington 

his  rear  in  the  Peninsula,  which  he  had  delivered,  PrePare,to 

force  the 

the  baseness  of  factious  opposition,  and  the  usual  passage  of 
ingratitude  of  men  to  those  from  whom  they  havetbe  Nlve* 
received  inestimable  services,  he  was  preparing  to 
follow  up  his  successes  over  Marshal  Soult,  and  con- 
found his  democratic  calumniators  at  Cadiz  by  fresh 
obligations.  His  vast  army,  eighty  thousand  strong 
even  after  the  Spaniards  were  withdrawn, and  power- 
erful  artillery  and  cavalry — the  former  numbering 
a  hundred  pieces,  and  the  latter  eight  thousand  six 
hundred  sabres — were  restrained  in  the  contracted 
space  which  they  occupied,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
extend  his  cantonments,  and  gain  possession  of  more 
fertile  districts,  by  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Nive, 
and  throwing  the  enemy  entirely  back  under  the 
cannon  of  Bayonne;  but  the  heavy  and  long-con- 
tinued winter  rains,  which  in  the  deep  clay  of  Beam 
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chap,   rendered  the  roads  knee-deep,  and  wholly  impassable 
'  for  artillery  or  chariots,  prevented  him  from  under- 


1813. 


taking  any  offensive  -operations ,  tiH  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  December.  At  that  period,  however, 
1  vset  et  the  weather  cleared  up*  and  j the  Nive  having  become 
89i.q  ""'  finable,  he  brought  up*  fifty  pieces,  of  cannon,  and 
ri.  aas,  the  passage  of  the  river  was  attempted ;  an  effort 
iot/79, so" which  led  to  one  of  the  most  desperate  and. san- 
guinary actions  of -the  war,1 

Soult's  situation  on  the  Nive,  though'  strong,  was 
Soon'*  full  0f  difficulties.  Bayonne,  situated  at  the  con- 
front of  finance  of  that  river  and  the  Adour,  commanded  the 
B*jonoe.    p^g^g  cf  ^^  . .  au(j  though  a  weak  fortress  of  the 

third  order,  it  had  now,  .from  its  situation,  and  the 
intrenched  camp  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  become 
a  point  of  first  rate  importance.     The  camp,  being 
commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  fortress  immediately 
in  its  rear,  could  not  be  attacked  in  front,  on  which 
account  the  French  general  stationed  only  his  centre 
there,  composed  of  six  divisions  under  D'Erlon.   The 
right  wing,  consisting  of  Reille's  two  divisions  and 
Villatte's  reserve,  was  stationed  to  the  westward  of 
the  fortress,  on  the  lower  Adour,  where  there  was  a 
flotilla  of  gun«boats;  and  the  approach  to  it  was  cover- 
ed  by  a  swamp  and  •  artificial  inundation.     The  left 
under  Clausel,  posted  to  >  the  westward  of  Bayonne, 
stretched  from  its  right  to  the  Nive,  and  was  protect- 
ed partly  by  an  inundation,  and  partly  by  a  large  forti- 
fied house,  which  had  been  converted  into  an  advanced 
work.    The  country  in  front  consisted  of  a  deep  day, 
much  enclosed  and  intersected. by  woods  and  hedge- 
rows, and  four  divisions  of  D'Erlon's  men  occupied  it 
beyond  the  Nive,  in  front  of  the  Ustarkz,  and  as  far  as 
Cambo ;  the  remainder  being  in  reserve,  occupyieg 
a  strong  range  of  heights  in  front  of  Mousserolles, 
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stretching  from  Villefranque  on  the  Nive  almost  to  chap. 
Old  Moguerre  on  the  Ad  our.     The  great  advantage 


of  this  position  was,  that  the  troops,  in  case  of  dis-    1813# 
aster,  might  securely  find  refuge  under  the  cannon  of 
Bayonne ;  while  the  general-in-chief,  having  an  in- 
terior and  protected  line  of  communication  through « vict.  et 
that  fortress,  could  at  pleasure,  like  Napoleon  at29o*2™' 
Dresden,  throw  the  weight  of  his  forces  from  one  **£•*• 

869,  370. 

flank  to  another,  when  unforeseen  and  unguarded  Beim.  i. 
against,  upon  the  enemy.1  269> 

But  although*  in  a  military  point  of  view,,  the  po- 
sition of  Soult  was  thus  favourable,  his  political  situ-  Hit  policial 
ation  was  very  different;  and  it  required  all  hj8  dlfficuhU* 
perseverance,  and  vigour  of  administrative  powers,  to 
make  head  against  the  difficulties  which  were  hourly 
accumulating  round  the  sinking  empire..  His  soldiers, 
though  depressed  by  defeat,  were  still  brave  and 
docile;  it  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies 
which  was  the  real  evil ;  it.  was,  the  system  of  making 
war  maintain  war,  which  now  pressed  with  terrible 
but  just  severity  on  the  falling  state.  Money  there 
was  none  to  be  got  from  headquarters  in  Paris ;  and 
the  usual  resource  of  the  imperial  government  on 
such  emergencies  to  levy  contributions,  however 
warmly  and  unanimously  approved  of  so  long  as 
they  were  laid  on  other  countries,  was  now  com- 
plained of  as  the  most  intolerable  of  all  grievances 
when  they  fell  upon  themselves.  Nor  is  it  surpris- 
ing that  this  universal  indignation  burst  forth  when 
the  imperial  system  of  government  came  to  be  really 
felt  in  France  itself;  for  we  have  the  authority  of 
official  documents  for  the  assertion,  that  in  Navarre, 
for  some  years,  before  the  French  were  driven  out  of 
the  country,  the  requisitions  had  often  amounted  to 
two  hundred  per  cent  of  the  whole  income  of  the 
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chap,   landowners  and  farmers.      So  oppressive  were  the 
LXXIT-   exactions  of  the  French  authorities  felt  to  be,  that 


1813.    numbers  migrated  into  the  British  lines,  where  they 

not  only  were  subjected  to  no  such  burdens,  but 

found  a  ready  and  well-paid  market  for  all  their 

commodities.  An  official  letter  written  from  Bayonne 

at  this  period  said,  "  The  English  general's  policy, 

and  the  good  discipline  he  maintains,  does  us  more 

harm  than  ten  battles— every  peasant  wishes  to  be 

under  his  protection."     The  conscripts  raised  in  all 

the  southern  provinces  were  indeed  marched  in  great 

'Soait't      numbers  into  Bayonne ;  but  the  ancient  spirit  of  the 

MsTin       imperial  armies  was  gone ;    they  deserted  by  hun- 

606  507.   ^reds  a*  a  time,  although  every  possible  care  was 

p«iiot,  79,  taken  to  treat  them  with  gentleness,  to  spare  their 

Torino,  t.   inexperienced  frames,  and  to  set  them  only  on  duty 

369*         in  the  interior  of  the  fortress." 

Having  taken  his  resolution  to  force  his  adversary's 
welling,  position  in  front  of  Bayonne,  Wellington  made  the 
Ste  felT  Allowing  dispositions  for  the  attack  :— Sir  John 
the  attack.  Hope  and  General  Charles  Alten,  with  the  first,  fifth, 
and  light  divisions,  Vafideleur's  cavalry  and  twelve 
guns,  in  all  twenty-four  thousand  combatants,  were  to 
drive  back  the  French  advanced  posts  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  intrenched  camp  from  the  Nive 
to  the  sea.  On  the  right,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  with  the 
second  and  Portuguese  divisions,  Vivian  and  Victor 
Alten's  cavalry,  and  Ross's  horse  artillery,  was  to  put 
himself  in  motion  in  the  night  between  the  8th  and 
9th,  so  as  to  pass  the  Nive  by  the  fords  of  Cambo  at 
daybreak  on  the  latter  day,  and  advance  by  the 
great  road  from  St  Pied-de-Port  towards  Bayonne. 
At  the  same  time  Beresford,  in  the  centre,  with  the 
third  and  sixth  divisions,  was  to  cross  the  Nive  by 
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bridges  to  be  thrown  over  it  during  the  night ;  while    ™*** 
the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions  were  to  be  in  reserve 


1819* 

a  little  in  the  rear,  concealed  from  the  enemy,  but 
ready  to  support  any  part  of  the  line  which  might 
require  it.     The  main  attack  was  to  be  made  by  the 
centre  and  right ;  the  principal  object  of  the  advance 
by  Hope  on  the  left,  was  to  acquire  an  accurate  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  enemy's  works  between  Bayonne 
and  the  sea  on  the  lower  Adour.     Wellington's  ob-i  Wellington 
ject  in  these  movements  was  not  to  force  the  in-j^Jji 
trenched  camp  before  Bayonne,  which,  from  its  being  Dee.  u, 
under  the  guns  of  that  fortress,  could  not  be  effected  cm*.  ii. 
without  very  heavy  loss ;    but   to  place  his  right  JJJJ^  f 
upon  the  Adour,  after  crossing  the  Nive,  whereby  Gen.orders 
the  enemy,  already  distressed  for  provisions,  would  147. y  ' 
lose  the  means  of  communication  with  the  interior  We"infton 

to  Sir  J. 

by  the  aid  of  that  river,  and  would  be  compelled  to  Hope,  Dee. 

9    1813 

fall  back  to  other  and  more  distant  quarters,  from  wyid,  150. 
which  to  draw  his  resources.1 

The  requisite  preparatory  movements  having  been 
made  with  perfect  accuracy  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  Forcing  of 
a  huge  fire,  lighted  on  a  height  behind  Cambo  at  day-  j£  pj^ch 
break  on  the  9th,  gave  the  signal  of  attack.  The  centre  and 
French  had  broken  down  the  bridges  at  Ustaritz  in 
the  centre ;  but  the  island  which  connected  them  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  British,  and  the  passage  was 
immediately  forced  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  of  ar- 
tillery, and  D'Armagnac's  division,  which  layopposite, 
driven  back  by  the  sixth "  division.  At  the  same 
time,  Hill's  troops,  under  the  cover  of  artillery,  forced 
the  passage  on  the  right  above  and  below  Cambo, 
and  drove  the  French  left  wing  back  on  the  great 
road  from  St  Jean  Pied-de-Port  to  Bayonne.  With 
such  vigour  was  this  onset  made,  that  Foy,  who 
commanded  in  that  quarter,  was  separated  from  his 
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ch  a  p.  men.  and  driven  across  the  fields,  with  a  few  followers, 

towards  Hasparen.      No  sooner,  however,  did  the 

1813.    flench  troops  behold  the  bale-fire  lighted  behind 
Cambo,  than  they  all  flew  to  arms,  and  Abbe  s  divi- 
sion, which  was  nearest,  soon  joined  Foy's  men,  and 
their  united  forces  took  a  position  on  a  range  of 
heights  running  parallel  to  the  Adour,  with  VtUe- 
franque  on   their  right.     At  the  same  time  Hope, 
with  the  left  wiBg,  moved  forward  by  ibe  great  road 
from  St  Jean  de  Luz  towards  Bayoime  ;  drove  in  all 
the  enemy's  advanced  posts  after  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, and  approached  so  near  to  his  intrencbments 
under  that  fortress,  as  completely  to  achieve  the  ob- 
ject entrusted  to  bim  in  the  general  plan  of  aper- 
'  Wellington a tions.     Shortly  after  noon,  the  Portuguese  of  the 
fiathunt,    sixth  division  having  come  up,  Hill  attacked  D  'Ar- 
UM3.1*'    roagnac'8  troops  at   Villefranque  and  the  heights 
Gurw.  xi.   adjoining,  and  after  some  sharp  fighting,  and -one  re- 
Nap'.  ti.  '  pulse,  drove  them  out  of  the  former,  and  established 
v^«t*'  himself  in  strength  on  the  latter,  the  French  re- 
cooq.  *xiL  thring,  amidst  a  heavy  rain,  by  deep  and  almost  im- 
'      '  passable  roads,  towards" Bayonne* 

The  passage  of  the  Nive  was  now  forced,  the 

souh't  «bi»  French  left  driven  under  the  cannon  of  Bayonne,  and 

riuiiwnf   the  English  general  established  in  a  position  from 

his  affaiii.  whence  he  could  at  pleasure,  by  a  slight  extension  of 

his  right,  intercept  the  navigation  of  the  Upper 

Adour,  the  great  artery  by  which  the  French  army 

was  supplied,  and  the  chief  ohject  of  the  attack  to 

cut  off.      But  though  this  passage  had  thus  been 

surprised,  and  the  operations  successful,  his  situation 

had  become  one  of  «o  inconsiderable  peril.    The 

Nive,  flowing  in  an  oblique  direction  from  south-east 

to  north-west,  cut  his  army  in  two ;  while  Soult  with 

his  troops  concentrated  in  the  intrenched  camp*  and 
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enjoying  ample  means  of  communicating  at  pleasure,  ££££ 
by  the  bridges  of  Bayonne,  from  the  one  bank  to  the 


1813 

other,  -might,  unknown  to   the  Allies,  throw  the 
weight  of  his  forces  on  either  half  of  their  army,  when 
deprived'  of  the  means  of  co-operation  from  the  other. 
He  immediately  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this 
singular  good  fortune,  and  did  so  with  an  ability  and 
decision  which  would  have'  done  honour  to  Napoleon 
himself.    During  the  night  he  drew  back  the  "whole 
of  his  troops >into -the  intrenched  camp,. yielding  thus 
to  die  Allies  the  ground  they  bad  Won  on  his  left,  and 
permitting  them  to  extend  themselves  to  the  Adour, 
and  intercept  his  principal  communications  by  that 
river.     But  while  thus  abandoning  in  appearance 
the  whole  objects  of  the  contest,  he  was  preparing  a 
blow  which  was  calculated  to  effect,  and  had  well- 
nigh  produced,  a  total  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the? Wellington 
campaign.  He, gave  orders  in  the  night  for  the  whole .JJjjJjL 
troops  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  start  at  Dec  u, 

1813 

daylight ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  heourw.xi. 
issued  forth  on  the  left  of  the  Nive,  with  ^nearly  his*®7*  ^8- 
whole  disposable  forces-— after  providing  for  the*  de- 375,  376. 
fence  of  the  intrenched  camp  and  the  fortress — about  co„q.eLii. 
sixty  thousand  strong,  to  assail  one  half  of  the  Allies,  *■*  . 
not  mustering  more  than  thirty  thousand  com  ba- 269. 
tants.1 

At  daylight  this  formidable  apparition  burst  upon 
the  British  left,  by  which  such  -an  onset,  after  the  situation  of 
success  of  the  preceding  day,  was  wholly  unsuspect- *£  ^'j^ 
ed.     Hope's  troops,  with  the  exception  of  Wilson's  twtukfa 
Portuguese,  deeming  the  contest  over,  had  retired  tonic.  10. 
their  cantonments ;  the  first  division  was  at  St  Jean 
de   Luz,   six   miles  from  the  outposts ;   the  light  - 
division  had  orders  to  retire  from  Bussussary  to 
Arbonne,  but  had  fortunately  not  begun  to  move, 
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chap,  nearly  four  miles  in  the  rear ;  and  the  fifth  division 

LXXII. 

was  near  Bidart,  so  that  the  troops  were  scattered  in 


181S.    a  Wfty  0f  ajj  Q^hers  the  roost  favourable  for  being 
cut  up  in  detail*     The  British  brigades  which  were 
left  in  front,  occupied  indeed  a  strong  position,  stretch- 
ing along  the  ridge  of  Barroilhet,  on  the  left  of  the 
great  road  to  the  Bidassoa,  and  along  the  ridge  of 
Arcangues  on  its  right;  and  the  country  in  that 
direction,  much  intersected  by  woods  and  hedgerows, 
and  capable  of  being  traversed,  like  La  Vendee,  only 
by  narrow  and  deep   roads,  was  very  susceptible 
of  defence ;  but  the  risk  was  extreme  that  the  light 
division,  not  more  than  six  thousand   in  number, 
would  be  crushed  before  any  succour  could  arrive  for 
its  support.      The  chateau  and  church  of  Arcan- 
gues, and  the  village  of  the  same  name,  constituted 
strong  points  of  defence  ;  and  three  tongues  of  land 
extended  from  its  front  to  the  northward  by  which 
the  enemy  must  approach ;  they  were  held  by  the 
52d,    the    pickets   of  the  43d,  and  the   Riflemen, 
while  the  valleys  between  them  were  clothed  with 
copsewoods,  which  were  almost  impenetrable*     In- 
1  Nap.  ri.   trenchments  had  been  ordered  to  be  constructed  on  a 
vlrt.«t'9    great  scale,  to  strengthen  this  part  of  the  position; 
g0nqpxjf '  hut  they  were  only  traced  out,  and  the  fourth  divi- 
82, 83.     'sion,  the  nearest  support,  was  several  miles  in  rear 
of  the  light.1 

In  these  circumstances,  if  Soult  had  adhered  to  bis 

Desperate    original  design  of  massing  his  whole  army  together 

Awwgues  on  t^e  plateau  of  Bussussary,  and  falling  at  once  on 

and  Bidart  the  light  division  at  Arcangues,  it  must  inevitably 

have  been  destroyed.     But  in  the  night  he  changed 

his  plan,  and,  instead  of  concentrating  his  force  on 

one  point,  divided  it  into  two  corps,  the  one  of  which, 

under  Clausel,  advanced  against  Arcangues,  while 
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the  other,  led  by  Reille,  moved  against  Hope  by  (he  chap. 
great  road  to  the  Bidassoa.  A  heavy  rain  fell  in  the 


night ;  and  it  was  some  time  after  daybreak  ere  the   1813# 
enemy,  whose  vast  accumulation  of  force  in  front  of 
Arcangues  was  wholly  unsuspected,  were  observed 
to  be  lining  the  hedgerows,  and  silently  stealing  up 
the  wooded  hollows  in  front  of  Arcangues.    Kempt, 
who  was  with  the  pickets,  no  sooner  observed  these 
ominous  symptoms,  than  he  gave  orders  to  occupy  the 
church  and  village  with  his  reserves,  and  there  was 
barely  time  to  complete  these  preparations  when  the 
enemy  were  upon  them.     Issuing  from  the  woods 
and  the  hollows  with  loud  cries,  and  all  the  restored 
confidence  of  victory,  the  French  fell  upon  the  pickets 
on  all  the  tongues  of  land  in  front  of  Arcangues  in 
overwhelming  numbers,  and  the  assured  anticipation 
of  success.     To  maintain  their  ground  against  such 
vast  odds,  would  have  exposed  themselves  to  cer- 
tain destruction ;  and  the  43d,  52d,  and  Rifles,  with 
a  Portuguese  regiment,  fell  swiftly  back  along  the 
tongues  for  above  a  mile,  firing  all  the  way ;  but  no 
sooner  had  they  reached  the  open  ground  at  their 
extremity  in  front  of  Arcangues,  than  these  incom- 
parable troops  suddenly  united  their  seemingly  routed 
bodies,  faced  about,  and  presented  an  impenetrable 
front  to  their  pursuers.   The  French,  with  loud  cries, 
and  extraordinary  enthusiasm  at  their  now  unwonted  >  Wellington 
success,  advanced  to  the  attack,  and  Soult  brought  up  Jj^,^ 
a  battery  of  twelve  guns  directly  in  front  of  Arcan-Dtc-  18f3- 
gues,  which  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  on  the  church  307.   Sub- 
and  village;  but  the  43d,  Rifles,  and  Portuguese,  by  an?*rn'  JJJ 
incessant  and  well-directed  fire  of  small  arms,  madevi38,^e3. 
good  their  post,  while  the  52d  held  the  open  ground  conq.  xxii. 
on  the  left,  towards  the  great  road,  with  invincible294' 

courage.1 

VOL.  ix.  3  k 
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chap.       While  this  desperate  conflict  was  going  on  in  the 
LXXMm  centre,  in  front  of  Arcangues,  a  still  more  sanguinary 


18  ls-  and  doubtful  fight  had  commenced  on  the  left,  at 
Bioodj  con-BarrouilheL  There  the  attack  was  so  wholly  unex- 
£?"**  ?ected9  that  the  first  division  and  Lord  Aylmer's 
Barrouiihet  brigade  were  at  St  Jean  de  Luz  and  Bidart,  six 
miles  in  the  rear,  when  the  action  commenced  about 
nine  o'clock.  At  that  hour,  Reille  with  two  divisions 
attacked  a  Portuguese  brigade  in  Anglet,  the  advanced 
post  of  the  left,  and  soon  drove  them  out  of  that  vil- 
lage, and  pursued  them  with  heavy  loss  to  the  ridge 
of  Barrouilhet,  where  they  rallied  on  Robinson's 
brigade  of  the  fifth  division,  and  stood  firm.  A  con* 
fused  but  desperate  and  bloody  conflict  immediately 
ensued  along  the  whole  line  in  that  quarter,  as  the 
assailants,  hot  and  vigorous  with  their  success,  pushed 
through  the  openings  in  the  hedges,  at  some  places 
successful,  in  others  vigorously  repulsed.  But  by 
degrees  the  troops  from  the  rear  came  up ;  Lord  Ayl- 
mer's brigade  of  the  Guards,  and  Bradford's  Portu- 
guese, arrived  in  breathless  haste,  and  relieved  Robin- 
son's men,  who  by  this  time  had  suffered  severely; 
and  Sir  John  Hope,  who  received  a  severe  contusion, 
with  his  whole  staff,  set  a  noble  example  of  ability, 
coolness,  and  devoted  valour.  Thus  time  was  gained, 
and  meanwhile  Wellington,  who  during  the  night  of 
the  9th  had  been  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nire, 
alarmed  by  the  heavy  fire  on  his  left,  repaired  in 
person  at  daybreak  to  the  threatened  side  of  the 
river,  and  made  the  third  and  sixth  divisions  cross, 
while  Beresford  threw  another  bridge  to  facilitate 
the  passage.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  near  Arcangues, 
and  saw  how  matters  stood,  he  ordered  up  in  addi- 
tion the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions ;  and  the  sight 
of  these  imposing  masses,  which  now  appeared  on  the 
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field,  so  disconcerted  Soult,  that  he  suspended  all  chap. 

further  attacks,  and  both  parties  rested  on  their  arms " 

on  the  field  of  battle.     Just  before  dark,  however,  the    ****• 
twofresh  divisions  of  Taupin  and  Maransin  having 
arrived  in  the  centre,  Clausel  made  a  fresh  attack  on 
the  village  of  Arcangues,  and  the  Allies  were  so  worn 
out  and  reduced  in  number  by  incessant  fighting  all 
day,  that  the  village  and  mayor's  chateau  were  both 
carried  ;  the  Portuguese  broke  and  fled,  and  some  of 
the  British  regiments  began  to  waver.     At  that  mo- 
ment, Wellington  himself  rode  up  to  the  troops  at  the 
foot  of  the  church — "  You  must  keep  your  ground, 
my  lads/' cried  he  ;  "  there  is  nothing  behind  you— - '  Wellington 
charge  !"    Instantly  a  loud  shout  was  raised  ;  the  thur*°t,  d/J 
fugitives  on  the  flank  rallied  and  re-formed  line;  a  I4'  181?- 

°  7        Gurw.  xi. 

volley  was  poured  in,  the  bayonets  levelled,  and  367, 368. 
the  enemy  were  driven,  still  obstinately  fighting,  out386:  gWs 
of  the  village  and  chateau,  which  remained  in  pos-  J^J^J* 
session  of  the  British,  as  one  bull,  his  horns  close  viet.  et 
locked  in  his  adversary's,  is  fairly  mastered  and  294%95.! 
pushed  back  by  the  superior  strength  of  his  anta-!^0**88' 
gonist.1 

Soult's  blow,  ably  conceived  and  bravely  executed, 
had  now  been  delivered,  and  failed ;  the  attack  of  his  Three  Ger- 
concentrated  masses  on  the  allied  left  had  been  met""t"^, 
and  driven  back  by  a  small  part  only  of  the  British  °™r *  thf 

*  *  J  Allie*  in  the 

force.  But  that  indefatigable  officer  did  not  yet  hold  night. 
himself  beat ;  instead  of  being  disconcerted  by  his  re- 
pulse, he  immediately  set  about  fresh  combinations  to 
recall  victory  to  his  standards.  But  in  the  night  a 
disheartening  reverse  occurred,  strikingly  character- 
istic of  the  sinking  fortunes  of  Napoleon.  Two  German 
regiments,  one  of  Nassau  and  one  of  Frankfort,  came 
over  to  the  Allies,  and  were  received  with  unbounded 
joy,  drums  beating  and  arms  presented  by  the  British 
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chap,  battalions,  who  were  drawn  up  to  receive  them. 
They  were  not  deserters,  but  acted  in  obedience  to 


1818.   the  command  of  their  prince,  who,  having  joined  the 

ranks  of  Germany's  deliverers  on  the  Rhine,  now 

sent  secret  instructions  to  his  troops  in  Soult's  army 

to  do  the  same.     Several  other  German  regiments 

were  in  Catalonia,  and  both  generals  immediately 

sent  advices  of  what  had  occurred  to  the  rival  chiefs 

in  that  province — the  one  hoping  to  profit,  the  other 

to  take  warning  from  the  occurrence.     Before  the 

1  Welling,  intelligence  arrived,  however,  Suchet  had  already,  by 

BTthorst,    the  Emperor's  orders,  disarmed  the  troops  of  that 

isiV**    nati°n>  *  wo-  thousand  four  hundred  strong,  in  his  army 

Ourw.  si.  — with  a  heavy  heart,  for  they  were  among  tfie  best 

viet.  «t      soldiers  he  had  :  so  that  they  were  merely  lost  to  the 

Cooq.  Mil  French,  but  not  gained  to  the  Allies.    Those  which 

296.     Nap. 

yL  387.  joined  Wellington  were  immediately  embarked  at 
357.*' "  Jean  de  Luz,  and  soon  after  rejoined  the  ranks  of 
Suborn,  their  countrymen  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.1 

The  forenoon  of  the  day  following,  the  1 1th,  passed 
without  any  considerable  action;  but  about  two 
o'clock  Wellington  ordered  the  9th  regiment  to  make 
a  reconnoissance  on  the  left  towards  Pucho,  which 
led  to  a  sharp  skirmish  at  that  point,  in  which  the  9tb, 
being  at  first  unsupported,  was  at  first  worsted,  but  at 
length,  with  difficulty,  brought  off  by  the  aid  of  some 
Portuguese  which  Hope  advanced.  Soult  upon  this, 
seeing  the  British  unprepared,  ordered  a  general  at- 
tack on  the  ridge  of  Barrouilhet,  and  he  did  so  with 
such  vigour  and  celerity,  that  the  French  quickly  got 
into  the  midst  of  the  British  position  before  they  were 
ready  to  receive  them  ;  and  a  confused  action  began 
with  great  animosity  in  the  village  of  Barrouilhet 
and  adjoining  wood.  General  Hope,  however,  soon 
came  up  with  the  85th  regiment ;  and  that  noble 
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officer,  whose  overflowing  courage  ever  led  him  to   chap. 
the  front,  where  the  fire  was  hottest  and  the  danger 


greatest,  was  to  be  seen  among  the  troops,  his  lofty    1^13* 
figure  overtopping  all  the  motley  throng  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  animating  his  men  by  his  voice  ■  Nap.  ri. 
and  example.*     By  great  exertions  he  at  length  ra-p^8^," 
stored  order,  and  the  enemy  were  repulsed,  with  a  Wellington 
loss  of  about  six  hundred  on  each  side  ;  but  the  fifth  Bathnnt, 
division,  being  now  exhausted  with  fatigue, and  much  {l^1*** 
reduced  in  numbers,  was  relieved  by  the  first  in  the  Oorw.  xi. 
front  of  the  position.1 

Nothing  but  a  severe  cannonade,  which  consumed 
fruitlessly  four  hundred  men  on  each  side,  took  place  Sooit  pam 
on  the  1 2th  ;  and  Soult,  seeing  that  the  bulk  of  the  uuduam 
enemy's  forces  were  now  concentrated  on  the  left  of  J^^,1 
the  Adour,  resolved  to  renew  his  attack  on  the  British 
right,  under  Hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river. 
With  this  view,  in  the  night  of  the  12th,  he  again 
drew  the  bulk  of  his  forces  through  Bayonne ;  and 
leaving  only  two  divisions  and  Villatte's  reserve  in 
the  intrenched  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nive, 
crossed  over  with  seven  divisions  to  the  right  bank, 
in  order  to  crush  Hill,  who  had  now  two  divisions 
only  and  some  brigades — in  all  fourteen  thousand  com- 

*  **  I  have  long  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  Sir  John  Hope,  in 
common,  I  believe,  with  the  whole  world;  and  every  day's  experience 
convinces  me  of  his  worth.  We  shall  lose  him,  however,  if  he  continues 
to  expose  himself  to  fire  as  he  has  done  in  the  last  three  days :  indeed, 
his  escape  was  then  wonderful.  His  hat  and  coat  were  shot  through 
in  many  places,  beside  the  wound  in  his  leg.  He  places  himself  among 
the  sharpshooters,  without,  as  them,  sheltering  himself  from  the  enemy's 
fire."— Wellington  to  Col.Torrenb,  15/ A  Dec.  1813.  Gurw.  xi.  871. 
The  author  has  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  recording  these  lines  to  the 
memory  of  his  noble  kinsman,  now  no  more ;  whose  private  worth  and 
patriotic  spirit,  when  in  the  management  of  his  great  estates,  as  Earl  ot 
Hopetoun,  have  enshrined  his  memory  as  imperishably  in  the  hearts  of 
his  friends  and  tenantry,  as  his  public  services  have  in  the  annals,  of  hjs 
country. 
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chap,  batants  with  fourteen  guns,  in  that  quarter.    Th*  ad- 

LXXII 

vantages  of  the  French  marshal's  position  singularly 


1813.  favoured  this  operation  ;  for  bis  internal  line  of  com- 
munication, from  the  one  bank  to  the  other,  by  the 
bridge  of  boats  above  Bayonne,  was  three  quarters  of 
a  league  only  in  length,  while  Wellington's,  on  the 
outer  circle,  was  no  less  than  three  leagues.  In  this  way 
be  succeeded,  before  daylight  on  the  13th,  in  placing 
thirty-five  thousand  combatants  in  Hill's  front  on  the 
right  of  the  Ni  ve  at  St  Pierre,  while  seven  thousand 
more  menaced  his  rear.  In  expectation  of  this  attack, 
Wellington  ordered  the  sixth  division  to  cross  at  day- 
light again  to  the  right  of  the  Nive,  and  the  fourth 
division,  and  a  part  of  the  third,  were  soon  after 
moved  in  the  same  direction,  by  the  bridge  which 
1  Weiibg.  Beresford  bad  thrown  across  two  days  before ;  while 
Batw,°rda  division  of  Gallicians  were  brought  forward  to  St 
1 4th  Dae.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  one  of  Andalusians  from  the  Bas- 

1813. 

Gurw.  xi.  tan  to  the  rear  of  the  British  army  at  Itzassu,  and 
rt  389,392  .fed  from  the  British  magazines;  but  before  any  of  these 
vict.  et     succours  approached,  Hill  had,  by  the  native  valour 
296.  Peiioti  of  his  men,  defeated  the  whole  efforts  of  his  antago- 
84f  86'      nists,  three  times  more  numerous  than  themselves,1 
His  force  was  stationed  on  both  sides  of  the  high- 
Position  of  road  from  Bayonne  to  St  Pied-de-Port,  and  occupied 
Hiiricorpt.a  ]|ne  about  two  miles  in  length.     The  centre,  con- 
sisting of  Ashworth's  Portuguese  and  Barnes9  Bri- 
tish brigade,  was  strongly  posted  on  a  rugged  conical 
height,  one  side  of  which  was  broken  with  rocks 
and  brushwood,  while  the  other  was  closed  in  by  high 
and  thick  hedges,  with  twelve  guns  pointing  directly 
down  the  great  road  by  which  the  enemy  were  to 
advance.     The  left,  under  Pringle,  occupied  a  wooded 
and  broken  ridge,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the 
old   chateau    of  Villefranque ;    the    right,    under 
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Byug9  was  posted  on  the  ridge  of  Vieux  Moguerre,   chap. 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Adour.     The  French  nrm-  Lxxn- 
pied  with  their  pickets  a  range  of  counter-heights,    18l3- 
nearly  parallel,  at  the   distance  of  about  a  mile. 
Between  the  two  armies  was  a  wide  valley  or  basin, 
open,  and  commanded  in  every  part  by  the  allied 
guns ;  while  the  roads  were  too  deep,  and  the  soil 
too  wet,  for  the  action  of  cavalry.     The  position  was 
intersected  in  its  centre  by  the  great  road  to  St 
Pied-de-Port,  as  that  at  Waterloo  by  the  chaussee 
leading  through  La   Belle  Alliance   to  Charleroi. 
The  heavy  rains  during  the  night  so  swelled  the 
Nive,  that  Beresford's  bridge  of  boats  was  swept  i  NaP.  vu 
away;  and  though  it  was  soon  restored  next  morn-*?2' **3* 
*ng»  yet  during  the  early  and  most  critical  period  of  Conq.  «& 
the  action,  Hill's  corps  was  entirely  separated  f rom  Peli'ot>  86# 
the  remainder  of  the  army.1 

A  thick  mist  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  enabled 
Soult  to  form  his  columns  of  attack  unperceived  by  French 
his  adversary,  and  they  were  extremely  formidable.  ^[^of 
In  front,  on  the  great  road,  came  D'Erlon,  leading 
on  D'Armagnac's,  Abbe's,  and  Daricau's  infantry, 
with  a  large  body  of  cavalry  and.  twenty-two  guns ; 
next  came  Foy's  and  Maransin's  men,  and  behind 
the  other  two  divisions  in  reserve.  These  huge  and 
dark  masses,  closely  grouped  together  on  the  high-  . 
road  and  fields  immediately  adjoining,  at  one  time 
entirely  shrouded  in  mist,  at  another  dimly  descried 
through  openings  of  the  vapour,  seemed  of  portentous 
magnitude.  With  dauntless  hearts,  however, the  little 
army  of  the  British  beheld  the  imposing  array,  albeit 
well  aware  that  the  bridge  of  the  Nive  had  been  swept 
away,  and  that  no  succour  would  be  obtained  till  the 
day  was  far  spent.  At  half-past  eight  the  sun  broke 
forth ;  Soult  immediately  pushed  forward  his  light 
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chap,   troops,  and  drove  in  the  allied  pickets  in  the  centre, 

lxxii.  whiVli  fell  back  towards  St  Pierre.     Abb6  attacked 

1813.   them  with  great  vigour ;   D'Armagnac,  standing  off 

to    the    left,  directed    his    troops    against   Vieux 

1  N«p.  tL   Moguerre  and  Byng's  men ;  the  sparkling  line  of 

vLt  et      fire  soon  crept  up  the  slopes  on  either  side  of  the 

Cooq.  uii.  basin,  and  the  more  distant  hills  re-echoed  with  the 

297. 

Peiiot,  65.  roar  of  forty  guns,  which  were  worked  with  extra* 
ordinary  vigour.1 

Abbe's  onset  in  the  centre  was  pushed  with  such 
Battle  of    energy,  that  Ash  worth's  Portuguese  were  soon  driven 

fit    IV  ^^ 

ami  immi'  *n  5  an(*  the  71st,  which  were  sent  with  two  guns  to 
neotdauger their  aid,  were  likewise  forced  to  give  ground;  but 
British,      the   50th  having   advanced  to   their   support,  the 
French  in  their  turn  were  repulsed.     The  enemy 
upon  this  brought  up  a  strong  battery  of  cannon, 
which  played  on  the  British  centre  with  such  effect 
that  it  was  seriously  weakened ;  and  Abbe,  seeing 
the  impression,  pushed  forward  a  deep  and  massy 
column,   which   advanced    with    great   vigour,  in 
spite  of  a  crashing  cannonade  which  tore  its  front 
and  flanks,  drove   back  the  Portuguese  and  50tb, 
and  won  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  the  centre.     Barnes 
upon  this  brought  up   the  92d   Highlanders,  who 
were  in  reserve  behind  St  Pierre ;  and  that  noble 
corps,  charging  down  the  highway,  soon  cleared  away 
the  skirmishers  on  either  side,  and  driving  home, 
met  the  shock  of  two  French  regiments  which  were 
advancing  up  the  causeway,  but  which  soon  wavered, 
broke,  and  fled,  closely  followed  by  the  mountain 
plumes.     Soult  immediately  advanced  his  guns  on 
either  side,  the  shot  from  which  plunged  through 
the  flanks  of  the  pursuing  mass,  while  fresh  regi- 
ments were  brought  up  to  arrest  its  advance.    De- 
spite all  their  valour,  the  Highlanders  were  unable 
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to  resist  this  accumulation  of  enemies.     The  French   chap. 

LXXII 

corps  in  front  advanced  steadily  forward  with  admi- - 

rable  resolution,  and  the  92d  were  borne  back  despe-      813# 
rately  fighting,  but  in  disorder,  to  their  old  ground 
behind  St  Pierre.     The  Portuguese  guns  upon  this 
drew  back  to  avoid  being  taken ;  the  French  skir- 
mishers every  where  crowded  forward  to  the  sum- 
mit.    Barnes  fell,  badly  wounded ;  the  Portuguese 
gunners,  who  had  resumed  their  post  in  the  rear, 
fell  so  fast  beside  their  pieces  that  their  fire  was 
almost  extinguished.      The  71st   were  withdrawn 
from  the  field,  gnashing  their  teeth  with  indignation  1  Pnngio'. 
at  being  taken  out  of  the  battle  ;  the  3d,  on  the  right,  f^'9 
had  yielded  to  the  impetuous  attack  of  D'Armagnac ;  n»p. ". 
nothing  but  the  thick  hedge  in  their  front  prevented  vid  ct 
Ash  worth's  Portuguese  from  being  driven  from  their  ^\^lim 
ground ;  and  already  the  once  dreaded,  but  long  un- Bii]m-  »• 
heard,  cries  of  victory  resounded  through  the  French 
lines.1 

Then  was  seen  in  its  highest  lustre  what  can  be 
effected  in  war  by  individual  firmness  and  resolution,  hm restores 
and  how  vital  are  the  duties  which,  at  the  decisive  *hc  actioB 

by  tupport- 

moment,  devolve  on  the  general- in- chief.  No  sooner  ing  the 
did  Hill,  who  had  stationed  himself  on  a  mount  in*0  re* 
the  rear,  from  whence  he  could  survey  the  whole 
field  of  battle,  behold  the  critical  position  of  the 
centre  and  right,  and  especially  the  retreat  of  the 
71st  and  3d  regiments,  than  be  descended  from  his 
eminence,  and  in  person  led  on  one  brigade  of  LeCor's 
Portuguese  infantry  to  support  Barnes9  men  in  the 
centre,  while  the  other  was  dispatched  to  aid  the 
right  on  Vieux  Moguerre  against  D'Armagnac. 
Meanwhile,  the  right  wing  of  the  50th,  and  Ash- 
worth's  Ca9adores,  spread  out  as  skirmishers  behind 
the  impenetrable  hedge,  and  still  with  the  most  heroic 
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Lxxfi.  coura8e  made  good  their  post ;  the  92d  in  conse- 
quence bad  time  to  re-form  behind  St  Pierre ;  and 


1813>    their  gallant  colonel,  Cameron,  led  them  again  down 
the  road  with  colours  flying  and  music  playing.    At 
this  sight  the  skirmishers  on  the  flanks  again  rushed 
forward ;  the  French  tirailleurs  were  in  their  turn 
driven  back,  and  the  92d  charged  at  a  rapid  pace 
down  the  highway,  until  they  met  the  solid  column 
of  French  jpfantry,  in  all  the  pride  of  victory,  march- 
ing up.     For  a  moment  the  dense  mass  stood  firm ; 
a  shock  with  crossed  bayonets  seemed  inevitable,  when 
suddenly  the  enemy  wheeled  about  and  retired  across 
the  valley  to  their  original  position,  hardly  pursued 
by  the  victors,  who  were  so  thoroughly  exhausted 
with  their  desperate  encounter  as  to  be  ready  to  drop 
down  with  fatigue.     At  the  same  time,  the  brave 
71st,  indignant  at  being  withdrawn  from  the  fight, 
1  rringie'i  returned  to  aid  the  tartan  plumes  with  such  alacrity, 
*'ei"oir'     and  were  so  gallantly  supported  by  Le  Cor's  Portu- 
Ka'p.  vi.     guese,  headed  by  Hill  and  Stewart,  that  the  enemy 
Vict,  et     on  the  right  centre  also  were  overthrown,  though 
^o^oott"'  not  without  heavy  loss,  among  whom  was  Le  Cor 
himself,  who  fell  severely  wounded.1 

While  this  terrible  conflict  was  going  forward  in 
Progress  of  the  centre,  D'Armagnac,  on  the  British  right,  with 
on*  the \wo  the  aid  of  six  pieces  of  horse  artillery,  had  all  but 
wings,       carried  the  ridge  of  Vieux  Moguerre,  where  Byng 

which  sxo 

•t  length     bravely  struggled   against   vastly  superior  forces. 

victorious.     But  ^^  ag  that  flvisi^  wjth  Foy^  which  fca(J  ^ow 

also  come  up,  had  established  themselves  on  the 
summit,  and  appeared  in  threatening  masses  on  the 
right  of  the  British  centre,  the  brigade  of  Portu- 
guese, so  opportunely  detached  by  Hill,  arrived  in 
double  quick  time  to  their  support.  These  admirable 
troops,  ascending  the  reverse  slope  of  the  ridge 
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under  a  raking  fire  from  tbe  French  guns,  now  estab~  chap. 
lisbed  on  tbe  summit,  succeeded  in  rallying  tbe  Sd 


1813. 


regiment ;  and  both  united,  charged  again  up  tbe 
hill  with  tbe  utmost  gallantry,  and  with  loud  shouts 
won  tbe  top.     At  tbe  same  time,  Soult  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  D'Armagnac's  reserve  to  support  Abbe 
in  the  centre  ;  and  Byngv  now  more  feebly  opposed, 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  himself  in  a  solid  man- 
ner on  the  Fartouhiria  range.     Meanwhile  Daricau, 
on  the  British  left,  maintained  a  brave  and  balanced 
contest  on  tbe  hills  of  "Villefranque  with  Pringle's 
brigade,  who  stoutly  stood  their  ground ;  but  the 
repulse  of  Abbe,  in  the  centre,  rendered  it  impossible !  Pnngie'* 
for  the  gallant  Frenchman  to  maintain  the  advanced  47752/ 
position  he  had  attained,  and  his  own  losses  baving*a|-jjj0 
been  very  severe,  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back,  like  tbe  viet  et 
rest,  to  his  original  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  298^299? 
basin.1 

Thus  the  victory  was  complete  at  all  points  before 
the  other  divisions  came  up  from  the  left  bank  of The  ar"val 
the  Nive  ;  but  at  half-past  twelve  the  sixth  division,  ton  with  the 
which  had  marched  without  intermission  since  day-°^*ml 
light,  and  crossed  by  the  re-established  bridge  ofp!ete»the 
boats    behind    Villefranque,   appeared,  led   on  by 
Wellington  in  person,  in  imposing  strength,  on  the 
mount  in  the  rear  from  which  Hill  had  descended ; 
and  they  were  soon  followed  by  the  fourth  and  third 
divisions,  and  some  brigades  of   the  seventh,  who 
were  seen  hurrying  forward  in  great  haste  from  the 
bridge.     At  this  joyful  sight,  tbe  wearied  British, 
forgetting  their  fatigues,  resumed  the  offensive  at  all 
points.      Buchan  and  Byng's  brigades,  with  loud 
cheers,  hurled  D'Armagnac  and  Foy's  divisions  down 
tbe  Partouhiria  slope,  and  the  centre  rushing  im- 
petuously forward,  enveloped  and  carried  all  the 
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chap,  advanced  positions  still  held  by  the  enemy  in  front 
of  St  Pierre,  taking  two  guns,  which  had  galled  them 


1813.    excessively  from  the  beginning  of  the  fight    In  vain 
Soult  hurried  to  the  front,  and,  exposing  his  life  like 
the  meanest  of  his  followers,  besought  his  men  by  the 
remembrance  of  their  past  glories,  and  the  sight  of 
the  present  dangers  of  their  country,  to  return  to  the 
charge.     Nothing  could  withstand  the  onward  move- 
ment of  the  British ;  and  the  French,  baffled  at  all 
)  Wellington  points,  recoiled  to  the  ground  they  had  held  before 
Bathuit,    *^e  action  commenced.     The  battle  now  died  away, 
Mth  Dee.  first  to  a  declining  interchange  of  musketry,  and  then 
Gurw.  xi.    to  a  distant  cannonade  ;  and  before  night,  Soult,  de- 
*£p  ^     spairing  of  success  in  any  further  attacks,  withdrew 
399,400.    bis  troops  into  the  intrenched  camp,  and  himself 
Conq.  xxii.  crossed  with  Foy's  division  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Peiiot,300    Adour,  to  guard  against  any  attempts  on  the  part  of 
85, 67.      the  enemy  to  cross  that  important  river.1 

This  desperate  battle,  one  of  the  most  bloody  and 
Rttttits  of  hard  fought  which  had  occurred  in  the  whole  course 
*  e*  of  the  Peninsular  war,  cost  the  British  two  thousand 
five  hundred,  and  the  French  three  thousand  men. 
The  total  loss  of  the  Allies,  from  the  time  when  the 
passage  of  the  Nive  commenced,  was  six  hundred 
and  fifty  killed,  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seven  wounded,  and  five  hundred  and  four  prisoners ; 
in  all  five  thousand  and  nineteen,  and  this  included 
five  generals,  Hope,  Robinson,  Barnes,  Le  Cor,  and 
Ashwortb,  wounded  :  a  clear  proof  of  the  obstinate 
nature  of  the  conflict,  and  of  the  stern  necessity 
which  had  compelled  the  chiefs  to  expose  themselves 
as  much  as  the  humblest  soldiers.  The  French  lost 
six  thousand  men,  killed  or  wounded,  on  the  field, 
besides  two  guns,  the  hard-earned  trophies  of  the 
fight  at  St  Pierre :  including  the  German  troops  who 
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■ 

came  over  on  the  night  of  the  10th,   they  were  chap. 

LXXII 

weakened  by  eight  thousand  five  hundred  men.    But, 


what  was  of  still  more  importance,  they  had  lost  the    1813# 
object  for  which  they  fought :  the  Allies  had  crossed 
the  Nive,  and  were  established  in  strength  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  upper  Adour ;  the  navigation  of  that 
river  was  intercepted  ;  and  Soult,  with  all  the  advan- 
tage of  an  intrenched  camp  and  fortress  in  his  rear,  ■  Wellington 
with  an  interior  and  central  line  of  communication  ^jj^t 
for  his  troops,  had  iy>t  only  been  unable  to  obtain  n*h  d«c. 
any  durable  advantage  over  the  portions  of  the  allied  Gur».  xi. 
army  which  he  had  successively  assailed  with  his  j^  L 
whole  force;  but  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  princi-270. 
pal  line  of  communications,   and  disabled,  as  theilpene,' 
event  soon  proved,  from  continuing  in  his  defensive72- 
position  under  the  cannon  of  Bayonne.1 

The  good  effects  of  the  ground  which  Wellington 
had  won  with  so  much  toil  and  bloodshed,  soon  ap-  Great  ad- 
peared  in  the  extended  cantonments  for  his  troops,  w*uSig-° 
and  the  enlarged  comforts  of  his  men.     While  theton,awinter 

0  quarter!. 

French  army,  cooped  up  in  its  intrenched  camp,  was 
deprived  of  all  communication  on  either  side  by  the 
Adour,  and  driven  for  their  forage  and  support  upon 
the  vast  and  desolate  landex  of  Bordeaux,  traversed 
only  by  land  carriage,  and  yielding  almost  nothing 
for  the  support  of  an  army ;  the  British  troops, 
comfortably  established  in  Urogne,  St  Jean  de  Luz, 
and  the  other  towns  on  the  coast,  drew  ample  sup- 
plies from  the  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rich  fields 
of  Beam,  the  birthplace  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  gar- 
den of  France,  on  the  other.  St  Jean  de  Luz  was 
declared  a  free  port,  and  by  a  special  proclamation 
protection  was  afforded  to  all  vessels,  even  French, 
which  had  been  or  might  be  found  in  the  Nivelle  or 
the  Adour,  or  in  any  harbours  on  the  coast  of  France, 
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chap.   By  these  wise  and  disinterested  measures,  joined  to 

LXXIT 

—  the  admirable  discipline  established  among  his  troops, 

1818#  and  which  he  rigorously  maintained,  and  their  con- 
stant payment  for  every  thing  in  ready  money,* 
Wellington  indeed  deprived  himself  of  much  prize- 
money,  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  to  his  lot;f 

•  *  I  do  not  believe  that  the  union  of  the  two  nations  depends  on 
pillage ;  but  if  it  does,  I  declare  for  one,  that  I  desire  neither  the 
command  nor  the  continuation  of  such  a  bond,  founded  on  plunder.    I 
have  lost  twenty  thousand  men  in  this  campaign ;  and  I  have  not  done 
so  in  order  that  either  General  Murillo,  or  any  other  general,  should 
come  here  to  pillage  the  French  peasants ;  and  as  long  as  1  command  1 
will  not  permit  it.     If  you  are  resolved  to  pillage,  look  out  for  another 
commander  than  me ;  for  as  long  as  I  am  at  its  head,  1  declare  aloud  I 
will  not  permit  it.     You  have  large  armies  in  Spain  ;  if  you  desire  to 
plunder,  take  away  the  command  from  me.     Enter  France,  and  I  will 
withdraw  into  Spain;    you  know  well  you  would  be  driven  out  m 
fifteen  days,  having  neither  magazines,  money,  nor  any  thing  requisite 
to  carry  on  a  campaign.     France,  rich  as  it  is,  would  never  maintain 
your  troops  if  it  is  given  up  to  plunder ;  even  those  who  go  on  the 
principle  of  levying  contributions  to  make  war  maintain  war,  are  well 
aware  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  stop  private  disorders.     I  am  the 
best  friend  of  the  soldiers  and  their  real  interests,  when  I  prevent  then 
from  destroying  both  by  pillage.     I  could  also  say  something  in  justifi- 
cation of  my  conduct  on  political  considerations  ;  but  I  have  said  enough, 
and  I  repeat  it.     I  am  altogether  indifferent  whether  I  command  a  large 
or  a  small  army ;  but,  be  it  lsrge  or  small,  it  must  obey  me,  and  there 
must    be  no  pillage." — Wellington  to  General  Murillo*  2441 
Dec.  1813.     Gurwood,  xi.  396. 

t  "  The  proclamation  which  I  issued,  declaring  that  private  property 
should  be  respected  on  entering  France,  has  been  applied  by  then*  own* 
ers  to  the  vessels  taken  in  the  Nivelle  and  the  Adour ;  and  though  I  had 
not  such  an  application  in  my  contemplation  when  I  issued  it,  yet,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  who  in  personal  interest  may  be  considered  a 
principal  party,  I  am  desirous  for  the  general  good  that  it  should  be 
so  applied,  and  that  the  owners  of  these  vessels  should  retain  their  pro- 
perty. If  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  construe  the  proclamation 
otherwise,  as  applying  only  to  property  ashore,  I  request  the  authority 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  to  issue  another  proclama- 
tion, to  protect  the  vessels  found  in  the  rivers  and  ports  of  France  be- 
longing to  persons  remaining  in  these  houses,  as  described  in  my  procla- 
mation of  November  last.** — Wellington  to  Earl  Bathurst,  StA  Jan* 
Gcbwood,  xi.  433,  424, 
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but  he  secured  ample  supplies  of  all  sorts  for  his  cf*AP. 
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'soldiers.  The  harbour  of  St  Jean  de  Luz  was  speedi- 
ly crowded  with  the  pendants  of  all  nations,  wafting 
in  profusion  every  thing  requisite  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  army;  while  the  peasants  of  Beam 
brought  their  produce  more  regularly  to  the  British 
market  than  they  had  ever  done  to  that  of  Bayonne. 
This  admirable  conduct  indeed  proved  a  severe  drain 
upon  the  British  finances,  especially  as  all  the  pay- 
ments required  to  be  made  in  specie ;  it  threw  the 
army  in  consequence  seven  months  into  arrear,  and 
accumulated  debt  to  an  immense  amount  in  every 
part  of  the  Peninsula ;  but  Wellington  and  the  go- 
vernment had  the  firmness  to  adhere  to  it  with  scru- 
pulous fidelity  under  every  difficulty,  and  their  con- 
stancy was  not  without  its  reward.  It  entirely 
stopped  the  growth  of  a  national  war  in  the  south 
of  France,  which  the  pillage  of  the  Spaniards  at  one 
period  was  beginning  to  excite ;  it  sent  the  conscripts 
home  by  thousands  from  the  tricolor  standards  ;  and '  Wellington 
by  the  prodigious  contrast  which  it  afforded  to  the  Bath™*, 
ruinous  requisitions  of  Napoleon,  contributed  to  pre-^"-  * 
pare  that  general  indignation  at  his  government,  Gutw.  ». 
which  so  soon  after  hurled  him  from  the  throne.1      423> 

The   battles  in  front  of  Bayonne  afford  one  of 
the   most   remarkable   examples  which   the  whole  Reflections 
annals  of  war  have  preserved,  of  the  importance  of  ^^  ia 
an  interior  line  of  communication,  and  the  prodi- front  of 
gious  effect  which  the  skilful  use  of  that  advan-  "y°  " 
tage  can  afford  in   the  hands  of  an  able   general. 
Like  Napoleon  around  Mantua  in  1796,  or  in  the 
plains  of  Champagne  in  1814,  Soult  contrived  by 
means  of  this  circumstance,  with  an  army  inferior 
upon  the  whole  to  that  of  his  adversary,  to  be  always 
superior  at  the  poftrt  of  attack ;  and  such  was  the 
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chap,   weight  of  the  columns  which  he  thus  hurled  ia  sue- 
cession  at  different  parts  of  the  British  force,  that  he 


1813'  more  than  once  all  but  gained  a  decisive  advantage, 
and  reft  from  Wellington  the  fruits  of  all  his  con* 
quests  beyond  the  Spanish  frontiers.  This  close 
approximation  to  success,  also,  was  attained  with 
troops  disheartened  by  long-continued  defeat,  and 
against  an  enemy  flushed  with  an  unparalleled  series 
of  victories,  and  against  a  commander  who  never 
was  outdone  in  the  sagacity  with  which  he  divined 
the  intentions  of  his  opponent,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  moved  his  forces  to  counteract  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ultimate  defeat  of  all  these 
efforts,  though  planned  with  the  utmost  ability,  and 
executed  with  surpassing  gallantry  by  a  compara- 
tively small  body  of  the  allied  troops,  proves  what 
so  many  other  events  in  the  war  conspire  to  demon- 
strate, that  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  in  the  gene- 
rals, and  courage  in  the  troops,  which  are  thus  as- 
sailed by  the  powers  of  strategy,  will  generally  coun- 
terbalance all  their  advantages,  and  that  it  is  to  the 
want  of  these  qualities  among  his  opponents,  as  much 
as  his  own  genius,  that  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon  in 
Italy  and  Champagne  are  to  be  ascribed.  ; 

Soult's  conduct  in  the  campaign,  from  the  time 
Reflection!  that  he  assumed  the  command  in  the  middle  of  July, 
cond^cUn  was  a  m°del,  so  far  as  the  general  direction  of  its 
the  cam-     movements  is  concerned,  of  vigour  and  ability ;  and 
p* 8B"       probably  no  other  commander  in  the  French  army, 
excepting  the  Emperor,  could,  with  the  same  means, 
have  made  a  resistance  equally  obstinate  and  protract- 
ed. When  it  is  recollected,  that  when  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  the  middle  of  July  at  Bayonne, 
he  found  it  routed  and  disorganized,  and  in  such  a 
state  of  depression  as  to  be  almost  unequal  to  any 
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active  operations,  and  that  in  the  end  of  December   chap. 
he  was  still  under  the  walls  of  the  same  fortress, 


after  having,  in  the  intervening  period,  fought  seven  ""• 
pitched  battles,  and  sustained  a  loss  of  thirty  thou* 
sand  men,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  more  glorious 
example  of  tenacious  resolution  and  patriotic  resist- 
ance is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  long  and  melan- 
choly annals  of  military  exploits.  His  immediate  re- 
sumption of  the  offensive,  and  advance  towards  Pam- 
peluna,  is  one  of  the  happiest  instances  that  ever 
occurred  of  a  defensive,  maintained  by  a  vigorous 
offensive  warfare;  and  though  defeated  both  then 
and  in  the  subsequent  engagements  on  the  frontier, 
by  the  admirable  promptitude  and  moral  courage  of 
his  antagonist,  yet,  in  prolonging  the  contest  for 
such  a  considerable  period,  he  evinced  resources  of 
no  ordinary  kind.    In  the  execution  of  his  admirable  j 

projects,  however,  in  the  actual  shock  of  battle,  he 
did  not  by  any  means  display  the  same  capacity ; 
and  if  he  had  evinced  as  much  vigour  at  Sauroren 
on  the  26th  July,  or  at  Bussussary  on  the  10th,  or 
St  Pierre  on  the  13th  December,  as  he  showed  abi- 
lity in  the  previous  conception  of  the  movements 
which  led  to  these  battles,  the  result  might  have 
been  different,  and  the  British  arms  been  rolled  back 
with  defeat  behind  the  Ebro. 

The  campaign  of  Vittoria  is  the  most  glorious, 
both  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view,  which  And  on 
is  to  be  found  in  the  British  annals.    When  we  re-»We»nil?~t 

ton  v  giori- 

fleet  that  at  its  commencement  the  English  forces ou8  «*«•■• 
were  still  on  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda,  and  the  French 
armies  occupied  more  than  one  half  of  Spain,  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  its  northern  fortresses,  and  that  at  its 
conclusion  they  had  been  wholly  expelled  from  Spain, 
the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees  forced,  and 

VOL.  IX.  3  L 
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chap,  their  troops  maintaining  a  painful  defensive  warfare 
LXXIL  on  the  banks  of  the  Adour — it  is  hard  to  say  whether 


1813.  we  |jave  mogfc  cause  tQ  admire  the  ability  of  the  chief 
who,  in  so  short  a  time,  achieved  such  unparalleled  suc- 
cesses— the  hardihood  of  the  soldiers  who  followed  him, 
unweariedt  through  such  toils  and  dangers,  or  the 
strength  of  the  moral  reaction  which,  in  so  brief  a 
space,  produced  such  astonishing  results.  They  must 
appear  the  more  wonderful,  when  it  is  recollected  that, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  army  could  muster  only  seventy  thou- 
sand combatants,  and  the  British  and  Germans  in 
Valencia  ten  thousand  more;  that  the  Spaniards 
were  incapable  of  being  trusted  in  serious  conflict, 
while  the  French  had  one  hundred  and  ninetv-seven 

m 

thousand  men  present  with  the  eagles,  not,  as  in  for- 
mer campaigns, disseminated  over  an  immense  surface 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  Gibraltar,  but  concentrated  in 
the  plains  of  old  Castile  and  the  north  of  Spain,  and 
in  possession  of  all  its  frontier  fortresses.  In  three 
months,  the  vast  fabric,  erected  with  so  much  toil  and 
bloodshed  during  five  years  of  previous  warfare,  was 
overthrown,  and  the  French  armies,  which  so  long, 
in  the  pride  of  irresistible  strength,  had  oppressed 
the  Peninsula,  were  driven  like  chaff  before  the  wind 
into  their  own  territories.  The  march  from  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal  to  the  Ebro,  with  the  left  con- 
stantly in  advance,  so  as  to  compel  the  French  to 
evacuate  all  the  defensive  positions  which  they  took 
up ;  the  skill  with  which  the  troops  were  disposed 
who  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Vittoria ;  the  moral 
courage  and  quick  determination  which  arrested  the 
torrent  of  Soult's  successes  in  the  Pyrenees ;  the  per- 
severing energy  which  broke  through  the  mountain 
barrier  of  France,  and  established  the  British  stan- 
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dards  under  the  walls  of  Bayonne — are  so  many    chap. 

LXXII 

examples  of  the  highest  military  ability,  which  never - 

were  surpassed.  But  it  would  have  been  in  vain  1813, 
that  her  ehief  was  endowed  with  all  these  rare 
qualities,  if  the  troops  of  England,  which  he  com- 
manded, had  not  been  adequate  to  the  duties  to  which 
they  were  called  ;  but  such  was  the  admirable  state 
of  discipline'  and  efficiency  to  which  the  British  and 
Portuguese  soldiers  had  now  arrived,  and  such  the 
heroic  spirit  with  which  they  were  animated,  that  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed  they  never  were  surpassed 
in  the  annals  either  of  ancient  or  modern  war. 

The  national  historians  of  Spain  and  Great  Britain 
differ  widely,  and  will  probably  always  differ,  as  tocompam- 
the  comparative  merit  to  be  assigned  to  the  efforts  of  ^g™^d 
their  respective  nations  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Pen-  ****** 
insula;  and  the  French  military  writers,  more  jealous  gie.  "* 
of  the  fame  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  fought 
at  Cressy  and  A  gin  court,  than  of  the  comparatively 
dim  light  of  Spanish  glory,  are  anxious  to  ascribe  it 
chiefly  to  the  consuming  effects  of  the  guerilla  war- 
fare. Perhaps  the  English  military  historians,  and 
those  especially  who  were  actually  engaged  in  the 
conflict,  and  witnessed  the  innumerable  defeats  of  the 
Spanish  armies,  and  the  unworthy  jealousy  with 
which  they  were  actuated,  both  towards  the  generals 
and  troops  of  this  country,  have  gone  into  the  other 
extreme,  and  both  unduly  overlooked  the  patriotic 
ardour,  and  underrated  the  military  influence  of  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  hostility  to  French  aggression, 
which  for  so  long  a  period  animated  a  large  portion 
of  the  Peninsular  people.  Impartial  justice  will  pro- 
bably ascribe  to  both  their  due  share  in  this  glorious 
deliverance :  it  will  admit  that  the  power  of  Spain 
was  utterly  prostrated  until  England  entered  as  a 
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chap,  principal  into  the  strife,  and  that  the  prolonged  re- 
sistance of  its  people   was   mainly  owing  to  the 


181&   necessity  of  concentrating  the  French  troops  on  the 
Portuguese  frontier  from  the  effects  of  Wellington's 
victories  ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  heroism 
of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army,  and  all  the  ability  of 
its  chief,  it  never  could  have  effected  the  deliverance 
of  the  Peninsula  against  the  forces,  generally  three, 
often  four  times  superior,  of  the  French  empire,  unless 
the  indomitable  perseverance  and  resolute  hostility  of 
the  Spanish  character  had  come  to  their  aid, by  the  dis- 
traction which  they  occasioned  to  the  French  armies. 
But  there  is  one  glory  connected  with  the  Peninsu- 
pecuiitf    lar  war,  which  the  British  empire  shares  with  no  other 
^^j^  power,  and  which  the  biographer  of  Wellington  is  en- 
EogUod     titled  to  claim  as  exclusively  his  own.    During  all  the 
™  Cfol~  difficulties  of  the  contest,  and  i  n  the  midst  of  the  almost 
th«  cont«t.  overwhelming  embarrassments  which  arose  from  the 
long  continuance  and  oppressive  burdens  of  the  war, 
England  never  adopted  the  odious  revolutionary 
principle, of  drawingthe  resources  for  the  contest  from 
the  country  in  which  it  was  carried  on ;  and  from  first 
to  last  firmly,  to  her  own  great  immediate  loss,  repu- 
diated the  maxim  that  war  should  maintain  war. 
Whatever  she  did,  she  did  with  her  own  forces  and 
from  her  own  means  alone:  no  ravaged  country 
had  to  rue  the  day  when  her  standards  appeared 
among  them;  no  wasted  realm  showed  where  her 
armies  had  been  ;  no  tears  of  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow,  mourning  cold-blooded  massacres,  dimmed 
the  lustre  of  her  victories.     If  disorders  occurred,  as 
occur  they  did,  and  occur  they  will,  it  was  against  her 
system  of  warfare,  and  despite  the  utmost  efforts  of 
her  chief.  With  unconquerable  constancy,  Wellington 
and  the  British  Government  adhered  to  this  noble 
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system,  in  the  midst  of  pecuniary  difficulties  which  chap. 
would  have  crushed  any  other  man,  and  financial  em- . LXm 
barrassments  which  would  have 'overwhelmed  any 
other  nation.  During  all  this  time,  Napoleon's  gene- 
rals and  armies  were  revelling  in  wealth  and  affluence, 
and  France  itself  was  enjoying  comparatively  light 
taxation,  the  fruit  of  the  unbounded  and  systematic 
extortion  which  they  practised  in  all  the  countries 
which  their  armies,  occupied.  But  mark  the  end  of 
these  things,  and  the  final  opposite  effect  of  the  gains  of 
oppression  and  the  rule  of  justice  upon  the  fortunes  of 
nations.  Napoleon,  driven  with  disgrace  behind  the 
Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees,  was  unable  to  protect  even 
the  mighty  empire  he  ruled  from  the  aroused  and 
universal  indignation  of  mankind;  while  Wellington, 
commencing  from  small  beginnings,  bad  at  length 
burst,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  through  the 
mountain  barrier  of  the  south,  liberated  the  whole 
Peninsula  from  the  oppressor's  yoke,  and  planted  his 
victorious  standard,  amidst  the  blessings  of  a  pro- 
tected  and  grateful  people,  on  the  plains  of  France. 
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Note  A,  p.  85. 

Statistic*  of  the  French  Empire,  ou  27th  February   1813,  from 
Montalivet's  Export  of  the  Empire, 

Population  of  the  whole  empire,  .        .   42,700,000  soul *. 

I.  Value  op  Productions  in  Agriculture. 


Franca. 

2,300,000,000  or 

800,000,000  ... 

100,000,000  ... 

80,000,000  ... 

250,000,000  ... 

12,000,000  ... 

30,000,000  ... 

120,000,000  ... 

56,000,000  ... 


230,000,000  quintals  of  grain, 

4,000,000  hectolitres  wine, 

Woods, 

Lint, 

Oil, 

Tobacco, 

Silk, 

Wool,  120,000,000  lbs.  equal  to 

Carcases  of  sheep, 

Annual     increment     on    8,500,000) 

horses,  viz.,  280,000  four  year  old  >    75,000,000 

hones,  ) 

Annual  consumption  of  horned  cattle, 

t!z.»    250,000    cows    and    oxen, 

2,500,000  calves. 
Skins  of  these  animals,       . 
Milk,  butter,  and  cheese,    • 
4,900,000  pigs  annually  consumed, 
Minerals,  . 

Coals, 

560,000.000  of  pounds  of  salt, 
Fruits,  vegetables  &c.  &c, 


... 


\ 


161,000,000 


36,000,000 

150,000,000 

274,000,000 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

28,000,000 

450,000,000 


£ 

92,000,000 

32,000,000 

4,000,000 

3,200,000 

10,000,000 

480,000 

1,200,000 

5,200,000 

2,300,000 

3,000,000 


6,400,000 

1,500,000 
6,000,000 

11,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,120,000 

18,000,000 


Totals, 


5,032,000,000  20 1 ,400,000 
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II.  Manufa.ctui.es. 


Silk  Manufactures,     . 

Francs. 

84,000,000  or 

3,360,000 

Woollen  do. 

210,000,000  ... 

6,400,000 

Linens  and  laee  do.     • 

139,000,000  ... 

5,eoojooo 

Cotton  goods, 

235,000,000  ... 

9,400,000 

Iron  manufactures,     . 

70,000,000  ... 

2,800,000 

Glass,  coarse  linen,  &c. 

62,000,000  ... 

3,280,000 

Beer  brewed,     .... 

40,000,000  ... 

1,600,000 

Cyder,       • 

60,000,000  ... 

2,400,000 

New   branches    of    industry,    with 

various  leaser  articles, 

65,000,000  ..x 

2,600,000 

985,000,000  ... 

39,440,000 

Operations  on  the  rude  material  as 

linen,  cotton,  cloth,     . 

639,600,000  ... 

25,600,000 

Total  manufacturing  industry,  1,624,600,000  ... 

III.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  378,000,000  or 

Summary. 

Total  agriculture,        .  .         5,032,000,000  ... 

Do.  Manufactures,      .  .  1,624,600,000  ... 

Foreign  commerce  and  lesser  branches,    378,000,000  ... 


65,000,000 


14,700,000 

201,400,000 

65,000,000 
14,700,000 


Grand  Total, 


7,034,600,000         281,400,000 


Sinus  expended  from 
1800  to  1831. 
Francs.  £ 


Exports  in  1810.  .        .  376,000,000  or      15,040,000 

Imports,  ....  336,000,000  ...     13,500,000 

—Report  of  Montalivet,  27*/*  Ftb.  1813.     Goldsmith's  Recitil,  vi. 

77,  64,  144. 

Note  B,  page  87. 

The  following  account  of  the  estimated  cost  of,  and  sums  actually 
expended  on  the  principal  great  works  and  architectural  structures  of 
Napoleon  from  1800  to  1813,  will  be  not  a  little  interesting  to  the 
lovers  of  public  improvements  and  the  fine  arts:— 

Estimate  of  Total  Coat. 
Francs.             .  £  __.  .__. 
Road  over  the  Simplon,  9,200,000  or  368,000  6,100,000  or  244,000 
Do.  over  Mont  Cenis,  16,000,000  ...  640,000  13,500,000  ...  240,000 
Do.  over  the  Corniche,  15,500,000  ...  620,000  6,500,000  ...  260,000 
Do.  over  Mont  Genevre,  5,400,000  ...  216,000  2,800,000  ...  1 12,000 
Do.  from  Paris  to  Am- 
sterdam,     .         6,300,000  ...  252,000  4,300,000  ...  172,000 

Do.  from  Paris  to  Ma- 
drid, .  8,000,000  i..  320,000    4,200,000  ...  168,000 

Do.  from  Paris  to  Ham- 
burg, .  9,800,000  ...  392,000    6,000,000  ...  240,000 

Do.  from    Lyons   to 

Chambery,  4,000,000 ...  160,000       100,000 ...      4,000 

of  Cherbourg,  x  26,000,000    1,240,000 

S  of  Antwerp,    I  18,000,000  ...  720,000 

£  of  Flushing,    >  13 1,000,000 or 5,240,000    5,600,000  ...  230,000 

M  of  Havre,        1  252,000  ...    10,500 

K  of  Dunkirk,    J  4,500,000  ...  180,000 
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Eetimate  of  Total  Goat.  B^&%toWLm 

Fraaoi.  £  £ 

Canal  of  Ourcq  at  Paris,  38,000,000  or  1,520,000 19,600,000  or  660,000 
Do.  of  St  Quintin,  11,000,000  ...  440,000  10,000,000  ...  400/KK) 
Do.  of  the  Seine 
and  Aube, 
Do.  Napoleon,  . 
Do.  of  Bnrgund/, 
Do.  from  Nantes  to 

Brest, 
Draining  of  Rochfort, 
'    Do.     of  Larentan,    4,500,000 ... 
Quays  of  Paris,  15,000,000  ... 

Church  of  the  Made- 

laine,  •  8,000,000 ... 

Bonne,  .  6,000,000 ... 

Palace  of  Legislative 

Body,  .  8,000,000  ... 

Palace  of  the  Archives,  20,000,000  ... 
Column  in  the  Place 

Vendome,  .  1,500,000  ... 

Arch  of  Etoile,        •       9,000,000  ... 
Jardin  des  Piantes,  3,000,000  ... 

Slaughter  Houses,        13,500,000  ... 
Markets, 
Halle  aux  Tins, 
Grande  Halle 
Bridge  of  Austerlitz, 

Do.  of  Jena, 

Do.  of  the  Arts, 
Pantheon  at  Genevieve,  2,500,000... 
Louvre,  .  14,000,000 ... 

Mnsee  Napoleon,  36,000,000  ...  1,440,000 10,300,000  >..  412,000 

Arch  of  the  Carousel,  1,400,000  ...  52,000  1,400,000  ...  52,000 
PalaceofKing  of  Rome,  80,000,000 ...  1,200,000  2,500,000  ...  100,000 
—Set  Rapport  de  Montauvet,  25tk  Feb.  1813,  Moniteur,  26tA  Feb. 
1813  $  and  Goldsmith's  Recucil,  vi.  77*  120 ;  and  Fain,  Guerre  de 
1813,  i.  80,  01. 

Note  C,  page  87. 

French  Finances  for  the  Year  1812. 

I.  Receipts. 

Bcceipts  to  1st  Jan.  1813. 
Francs. 

336,715,106 


15,000,000  ...  600,000  6,000,000  ...  240,000 
17,000,000  ...  680,000  10,500,000  ...  420,000 
24,000,000 ...  960,000.  6,800,0CK> ...  272,000 

28,000,000  ...  1,120,000  1,200,000  ...  48,000 
7*000,000  ...  280,000  3,000,000  ...  120,000 

260,000  2,600,000  ...  104,000 
600,00011,000,000  ...  440,000 

320,000  2,000,000  ...  80,000 
240,000  2,600,000  ...  100,000 

120,000  3,000,000  ...  120,000 
800,000  1,000,000...  40,000 


60,000  1,500,000  ...  60,000 
360,000  4,500,000  ...  180*000 
120,000  800,000...  32,000 
530,000  6,700,000  ...  274,000 
340,000  4,000,060  ...  160,000 
480,000  4,000,000  ...  160,000 
480,000  2,600,000  ...  104,000 
120,000  3,000,000  ...  120,000 
248,000  4,800,000  ...  192,000 

36,000  900,000  ...  36,000 
100,000  2,000,000  ...  80,000 
560,0001 1,100,000 ...  440,000 


8,500,000  ... 
12,000,000  ... 
12,000,000  ... 

3,000,000  ... 

6,200,000  ... 
900,000  ... 


Direct  Contribution, 

Regie  de  l'enregistreinent— 
Droits  ordinaires, 
Bois,   ... 

Administration  de  douan 
Droits  ordinaires, 
Droits  extraordinaires, 
Droits  sur  le  sel, 

Regie  de  droits  reunis— • 
Droits  ordinaires, 
Tabacs, 


185,162,256 

2,706,887 

64,991,621 
25,474,574 
38,779,887 

1 115,335,770 


Carry  forward, 


719,165,601 
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Receipts  to  lit  Jan.  1813. 


Brought  forward,  .        719,165.601 

Loterie,           .            .  10,058,084 

Postes,            .            .            .  4,708,056 

Sell  et  tabacs  au  de  la  des  Alpes,  3,881,076 

Baltnes  de  Test,           .           .  3,000,000 

Monnaies,                   •  1,000,000      • 
Pondres  et  smlpdtres, 

IHyrie,                         .  7,445,034 

Recettes  diverse*  et  accidentelles,  1,701,396 

Reeettes  exterieures,  30,000,000 

Total  Receipts,  .        780,959,847  or   £81*238,000 

II.   EXPENDITUEK. 

Dette  publiqoe  et  pensions,  .  142,046,348 
Liste  civile,  y  eompria  lea  princea 

Franoais,     .  28,000,000 

Grand  juge,  ministre  de  la  justice,  25,683,246 
Relations  ext&rieures,  8,364,295 

Interieur,  .  .  58,540,028 

Finances,  .  28,367,943 

Tresor  imperial,  .  8,367,889 

Guerre  (imnistere),     .  295,764,866 

Gnerre  (administration),  187,742,915 

Marine  (y  eompria  le  supplement 

accorde  par  le  deeret  da  5  AvrH 

1812,)  .  .  .         149,022,182 


Cakes, 
Police  geoe'rale, 
Praia  de  negotiations, 
Fonds  de  reserve, 


16,627,824 
1,631,341 
8,500,000 


Total,        .        953,658,772  or  £88,146,000 
—Exercise,  1812,  Au  let  Jan.  1818,  Goldsmith,  vi.  144, 145. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

Note  A,  p.  184. 
Allied  and  French  Forces  at  the  opening  of  the  Campaign  on  the  Elbe. 

I.  Allied  Troops  at  the  Bottle  of  Lotzen. 

Russians* 

Corps  of  Lieutenant- General  Berg,    .        ,  t  7,450 

Corps  of  Lieutenant- General  Winzingerode,  •  10,525  - 

Corps  of  reserve  of  General  Tormassoff,  .  17,350 

Artillery  sent  to  the  aid  of  Bluoher,    .  450 

Total,        .        35,775 
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Paumums.     - 

Corps  of  Blucher, 

Corps  of  General-  York,     .... 
Detached  corps  of  8c  Priest, 

Total, 
Total,  Russians, 

Grand  total,  Allies, 
— Plotho,  toI.  i.,  App.  114. 

IL  French  Troops  at  the  Battle  of  Lutzen 

Infantry  of  the  Guard,        .        , 
CaTalry  of  the  Guard, 
8  Cfcrps  of  Marshal  Ney, 
4  Corps  of  General  Bertrand, 
6  Corps  of  Marshal  Marmoot, 
11  Corps  of  Marshal  Macdonald, 


23,350 

10,000 

2,800 

86,150 
35,775 

71,925 


10,000 
5,000 
40,000 
20,000 
25,000 
15,000 

115,000 


Grand  total, 
— Schokll,  Traites  de  Pave,  vol.  x.,  p.  213. 

Total  French  Forces  in  Germany  at  the  opening  of  the  Campaign. 

Infantry  of  the  Guard,  10,000 

Cavalry  of  the  Guard,         .                        .  5,000 

2d  Corps,  Victor,     ....  7,400 

3d  Corps,  Ney,        ....  40,000 

4th  Corps,  Bertrand,            .            .  -  20,000 

5th  Corps,  Lauriston,          .            .            .  15,000 

6th  Corps,  Marmont,           .            .            •  25,000 

7th  Corps,  Regnier,                                     .  14,000 

11th  Corps,  Macdonald,       .            .            .  15,000 

12th  Corps,  Oudinot,           .            .  -25,000 

1st  Corps  of  Cavalry,  Latonr  Maubourg,    .  10,000 

2d  Corps  of  Cavalry,  Sebastian!,     .            .  6,210 

1st  Corps,  Davoust,  detached,         .  10,000 


—Plotho,  vol.  i.;  Appendix. 


Grand  total, 
Total,  cannon, 


202,610 
350 


Total  Allied  Forces  in  Germany  at  the  opening  of  the  Campaign. 

aUBSIANS. — DETACHED  C0*TS  ON  THE  ELBE. 


Detachment  of  Tettenborn,    . 
Detachment  of  Dorenberg, 
Detachment  of  Chernicheff, 
Corps  of  Woronzow, 
Detachment  of  Harpe, 
Detachment  of  Roth, 
Corps  of  Milaradowitch, 
Free  Corps,  .  • 

Total, 


Men. 

Horse* 

1*579 

1,685 

1,844 

505 

1,985 

1,992 

5,450 

2,200 

3,000 

1 1,599 

3,000 

30,657 

4,182 
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AUBSIAMS  THAT  FOUGHT  AT  LUTZUf— VIZ. 

Corps  of  Lieutenant-General  Berg, 
Corps  of  Lieutenant-General  Winzingerode, 
Reserve  under  (General  Tormazoff, 
Battery  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Blacher, 


7,450 

10,525 

17,350 

450 


Total, 


85,775 


RU8SIAN8  BETWEEN  THE  ELBE  AND  THE  VISTULA. 

Corps  of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  .  .  13,450 

Corps  of  Sacken,  .  .  .  9,800 

Army  of  Reserve  of  Doctoroff,  .  50,000 

Blockading  Zamosc,  General  Rowtt,        .  3,000 

Blockading  Force  before  Dantzig,  the  Prince  of 


Wirtemberg, 
Blockading  Force  before  Glogau, 

Total, 

Summary* 

Rosslans  detached  on  the  Elbe,    . 

Russians  who  fought  at  Lotion, 

Russians  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula, 

'mm~  Russians—Grand  Total, 

.Plotho,  vol.  i.,  App.  99.- 

peussiaKs. 

Blucher's  Corps, 

D'York  and  Kleisfs  Corps, 

Reserve  under  Stutterheim, 

In  the  field, 

Blockading  the  fortresses,  about 

Total— Prussians,  * 

Do— -Russians,    • 

Grand  total  of  Allies, 
-Plotho,  voL  i.j  App.  126. 


15,000 
1,500 

92,750 


30,657 
35,775 
92,750 

159,182 


16,700 
7,600 
3,700 

28,000 
37,000 

05,000 
159,182 

224,182 


Note  B,  page  185. 
.  French  Force  at  the  Battle  of  Bautzen. 

The  Guardstunder  Marshal  Mortier,          .  20,000 

3d  Corps,  Ney,        ....  20,000 

4th  Corps,  Bertrand,           .           .            •  J5,000 

5th  Corps,  Lauriston,          .            •            •  12*000 

6th  Corps,  Marshal  Marmont,         .  'ISS 

7th  Corps,  Regnier,             .   '         .            •  JWJJ 

11th  Corps,  Marshal  Maodonald,     .           .  lW™ 

12th  Corps,  Marshal  Oudinot,         .           .  25,000 
The  Corps  of  Cavalry  under  General  Latour 

Maubourg,          ....  10,000 


Grand  total, 


148,000 
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Russian*  and  Frustums  at  the  Battle  of  Bautzen.    ^ 

mU881&N8. 

The  Third  Army  of  the  West  under  General 

Barclay  de  Tolly,  .  •        13.550 

The  Advanced  Guard  of  General  Milar&do witch,  7,550 
The  Corps-de«bataille  of  Prince  GorchakotT,  the 

11th 15,050 

The  Reserve  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino,  19,600 
The  Russian  Corps  of  Lieutenant-  General  Kleist,  2,950 
Detached  Corps,  .  .  .  9,300 

Total,        .        68,000 

PRUSSIANS. 

The  Corps  of  Cavalry  under  Blucher,        .  16,700 

The  Corps  of  Lieut.- General  York  and  Kleist,      7,600 
The  Battalions  of  Reserve  under  Lieut- Colonel 
Stutterheim,         ....  3,700 


Total — Prussians, 
Do.— Russians, 

28,000 
68,000 

Grand  total, 

SCHOBLL,  Vol.  X.,  p.  2 1 1 . 

96,000 

CHAPTER  LXX. 

Note  A,  page  395. 

Total  French  Army  in  Germany  at  the  resumption  of  Hostilities  on 

\5th  August  1813. 

Imperial  Guara\  Infantry — Marshal  the  Duke  of  Treviso. 
Divisions.— Old  Guard. 

Bats.  Squads.  Infkn.      Car. 

Friant,  grenadiers,        ....  4)  6(K)0 

Curial,  chasseurs,  ....  4) 

Young  Guard. 
Dumoutier,  • 

Banrois, J|  J.         22,400 

Boyeldien, 

Roguet, 


Catxzify.-— General  Naksoutt. 

Guyot,  grenadiers,        • 
Ornano,  dragoons,        . 
Lefevre  Desnouettes,  chassenrs, 
Krazinski,  lancers,        . 
Guards  of  Honour, 


6 


i 


6>  5,000 


10 


Carryforward,    ...        40    84   28,400    5,000 
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DNWm.  Bate.  Bqwwto.   Infra.        Cw. 

Brought  forward,        .  40    34    28,400      5,000 

Irf  Corp*.— General  Yavduu™  at  Zittaa. 
1  Damonceaa,  .  .  .  8 


12Phihppoo,  .  8}  15,000 

23  Dafoar,  8 

Brigade  CorWneao,  •    .  8  1,000 


>  1U 


%J  GvjM—Vicroa  aft  Zittan. 

4  Teste,  8 

5  Corbtneau,  •  •  8 

6  Monton  DaTerney,              .            .  8 
6  Bis,              ....  8 

3d  CbrjM. — Net  at  Leignitx. 

8  Sooham, 

9  Del  mis,       . 

10  Albert, 

11  Rieard, 
Boormaun, 


22,400 


33,800 
10  1,M0 


4th  Cbryw.— -General  Bseteavd  at  Sprottau. 

12  Morand,  .8) 

15  Fontanel li,  Italians,  .  .12  V  20,000 

18  Franqaemont,  Wurtembergers,  8  ) 

5th  Corps  — General  LaunisToir  at  Goldberg. 

16Maison,        .  .  .  .12) 

17  Pnthod,        .  .  .  .         10  V  23,800 

19  Roehambean*  ,  .  .12  1 


I 


6M  Corf* MaaMONT  at  Bonztlan. 

20  Compans,  .  .10 

21  Bonnet,        .  .  .  8  >  18,200 

22  Friedricbs,  ...  8 

1th  Corps. — General  Regnik*  at  Goerlitz. 
32  Dunette,  .  .  .10 

37  Zecoq,  (Saxons,      •  •  •  8.  qa  aha 

38  Sabrer,  (ib.)  .  .  8  (  "•*WMV 

39  Marchant,  (Hessians*)        •  .         10 

8th  Corps,  {Poles*) — Poniatowski  at  Zittan. 

25  Dombrowsky,  •  .  8 )     *     12000 

27  Roznietyky,  .  .  8  J  ' 

A  brigade,       ....  0  800 

1  Uh  Corps. — Macdonald  at  Zoewen^erg.  % 

31  Gerard,       •  .  .  .10) 

35  Fressinet,    ,  • .  •  .  8  >  18,200 

36  Charpentier,  •  •  .8) 

A  brigade,  .  «...  9  l«QG9 

Carry  forward,        .  »    316      66  213,800       9,100 
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Division. 

Brought  forward, 
12M  Corps. — Oudinot  at  Dabme. 

13  Gruyere,     .  .  . 

14  Guilleminot, 
Raglowich,  (Bavarians,) 
A  brigade, 

14M  Corps.— St  Cyr  at  Pirna. 

43  Claparede, 

44 

45  Rayout, 


Bate. 
316 


10 

14 

6 


9 
3 
9 

367 


Total, 

Reserve  of  Cavalry. — The  Ring  of  Naples. 

1st  Corps — Latouh  Mauboubg  at  Goerlitz. 
Light  Cavalry,  Andenarde,  . 

Do.  Caatex,  « 

Cuirassiers,  Doumerc, 
Do.   St  Germain, 

%d  Corps. — Sebastiani  at  Leignitz. 
light  Cavalry,  Excelraans,    . 

Do.  Defranee,        .  . 

Cuirassiers,  Bordesouk, 

Zd  Corps. — Abrighi  at  Lelpzic, 

Chasseurs,  Jacquinot, 

Do.     Foamier, 
Dragoons,  Lorge, 

Do.  •  •  •  • 

4th  Corp*.— Kellerman  at  Zittau. 

Sokolnitzki,  (Poles,)  '  . 

Ulminski, 

Sulkonzky, 


Total  of  Grand  Army, 


Detached  Divisions. 
131ft  Corps.— Davoust  at  Hamburg. 


Squads.     Infan.         Cay. 

66  918,800  9,100 


21,000 
6         800 


13,500 


72  248,800  9,900 


24 
30 
18 
24 


12,000 


28 
21 
18 


\ 


8,800 


24 
24 
30 
33 


6,000 


15 
14 
16 


I 


6,000 


867  391  248,300  42,200 


Car. 


Bats.    Squads.    Infan. 
8 }  18,000 

8  1,200 


3d  Loison,  • 

40th  Pecheux, 
41st  Thiebanlt, 
A  Brigade, 

Augereau  at  Wurtzburg,  Bamberg,  and  Bayreuth. 

42d,  •  9 1 

61st,  .  .  .  8  V  21,000 

52d,  .  .  .  .13) 


Carry  forward, 


54        8        89,000     1,200 
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Brought  forward, 

5th  Carpi  of  Cavalry,  Milhaud. 
Light  Cavalry,  Fir*, 
Dragoons,  Berkhaim, 

lb.  L'Heiritier, 
Danes  under  Davouat, 
Bavarian  Army  of  Observation  on  the  Inn, 

Total,  detached,  54 

Summary. 

Total  of  French  Grand  Army,  367 

Total  of  detached  divisions  of  French 
army  in  Germany,         •  64 


64        8        30,000     1,200 


12) 
16  [ 

18) 


54 

891 
54 


15,000 
22,200 

76,200 

248,300 
76,200 


3,000 

900 
1,800 

6,900 

42,200 

6,900 


Grand  Total  of  French  In  Germany, 
— Vandoncoubt,  vol.  i.,  p.  128, 


421     445      324,500    49,100 


Prince  Eugene's  Army  In  Italy,  viz. : 


BsttaHoo. 

Guns. 

Hen. 

lat  Division,  Quesnel, 

•           • 

12 

18 

7,777 

2d  Division,  Gratien, 

•           • 

11 

16 

8,200 

3d  Division,  Yerdier, 

•           • 

11 

18 

7,486 

4th  Division,  Maroognet, 

•           • 

11 

20 

7,189 

5th  Division,  Palombini, 

•           • 

12 

16 

9,562 

6th  Division,  Leoehi, 

•           • 
Reserve. 

12 

16 

7,891 

Three  Battalions, 

•           • 
Cavalry. 

2,469 

Twelve  Squadrons,  Mermet, 

• 
Cannon. 

1,800 

Reserve,  12  guns,  6  bombs, 

.} 

18 

Great  Pare,  6  guns,  5  bombs 

U 

Total, 

. 

69 

133          52^74 

—  Victnre$  et  ConquZtes,  xxii. 

p.  192. 

French  Blockaded  Force** 

• 

The  Garrison  of  Dantzig, 

20,000 

Garrison  of  Zamosc, 

4,000 

Garrison  of  Modlin, 

3,000 

Garrison  of  Stettin, 

10,000 

Garrison  of  Austria, 

>         -  « 

5,000 

Garrison  of  Glogau, 

6,000 

Garrison  of  Torgau, 

8,000 

Garrison  of  Wittenberg, 

« 

5,000 

Garrison  of  Magdeburg, 

10,000 

Garrison  of  Wurtzburg, 

1,500 

Garrison  of  Dresden, 

• 

5,000 

Garrison  of  Freiberg, 

.            < 

800 

Garrison  of  Erfurt, 

•            •            • 

» 

2,000 

Total, 

80,3*0 

— Plotho,  vol.  11.  App.  90. 

« 
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Summary  of  French  Forces  in  Germany  and  Italy* 


In  the  field, 

Detached, 

Prince  Eugene's  army  in  Italy, 

Blockaded  Garrisons,     . 

Dane?,  .... 

Bararian  Army  of  Observation, 


Total, 
Grand  Total, 


Infantry- 

Cavalry. 

260,000 

42,200 

39,000 

4,200 

50,574 

1,800 

80,300 

15,000 

000 

22,200 

1,800 

467,074 


50,900 


517,974 


Allied  Forces  in  Germany  and  Italy  at  Resumption  of  Hostilities  on 

\5th  August  1813. 


Allied  Force, 

The  Grand  Army  of  Bohemia  nnder  Prince 

Schwartzenberg, 
The  Army  of  Silesia  nnder  Blucher 
The  Army  of  the  North  under  the  Crown- 

Pnnce,        •  •  •  •         , 

The  Russian  Reserve  nnder  Benningsen, 
The  Corps  d*  Armee  of  the  Prince  of  Ren?, 
The  Austrian  Army  of  Reserve, 

Total  in  the  Field, 


Men. 

237,770 
93,322 

154,012 
57,329 
24,750 
50,000 


Cannon. 

698 
350 

387 

198 

42 

120 


617,183  I    1,801 


Blockading  Forces 


Before 
Before 
Before 
Before 
Before 


Dantzig, 
Zamosc, 
Glogau, 
Custrin, 
Stettin 


* 


35,000 
14,700 
29,450 
8,450 
14,600 


Total  Blockading  Force, 
Total  in  the  Field, 
Total  Blockading  Force, 

Grand  Total, 


— Plotho,  toI.  ii,  App.  72. 
The  composition  of  this  immense  force  was  as  follows  :— 

I.   AUSTRUN8* 

The  Grand  Army  of  Bohemia  under  Prince  Schwaiizen- 

berg,      •  •  •  • 

Army  nnder  the  Prince  of  Reus  on  the  Inn, 
Army  of  Italy  nnder  Field- Marshal  Hiller, 
Army  of  Reserve  nnder  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  and  the 

Pnnce  of  Wurtemberg,         •  •  • 


102,200 
619,183 
102,200 

721,383 


—Plotho,  vol.  ii.  App.  26, 
VOL.  IX. 


Total  of  Austrian?, 
3  M 


130,000 
24,750 
50,000 

60,000 

264,750 
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II.  Russians. 
Russian  Troops  in  (he  Grand  Army  of  Bohemia. 


1.  Corps  of  Wittgenstein,  39 

2.  Guards  under  the  Grand 

Duke  Constantine,  46 


36 


23,400 


72        21}        20        36,020 


Total,  85        108        28$ 

Russian  Troops  in  the  Silesia*  Army. 

1.  Corps  of  Langeron, 

2.  Corps  of  Sacken, 

3.  Corps  of  St  Priest, 


46 
24 
21 


49 
20 

4 


11 
5 
3 


24    58,420 


7  27,600 

8  15,000 
0  9,400 


Total,         91  73        19  15    52,000 

Russian  Troops  in  the  Army  of  the  North. 


1.  Corps  of  Winzingerode, 

2.  Corps  of  Worowzof, 

3.  Corps  of  Walmoden, 

Total, 


The  Russian   Army  of  Re- 
serve under  Benningsen,  75 


11 

7 
11 

8 
15 
12 

85 

3 

4 
1 

8 

8 

8 

18 

34 

8£26 
8,667 
8,056 

29 

25,549 

68 


15 


8    57,329 


Total  in  the  Field,  270        284        99* 


Infantry, 
Cavalry, 
Artillery, 
Cossacks, 


••• 


81  193,298 

..  121,092 

..  31372 

..  14,691 

...  26,243 


Total  Men, 

Cannon, 


193,298 
834 


Army  of  Reserve  under  Benmngsenm 

Bat.  8qu*d.  Guns. 

1  Corps  of  Markow,          .     ...  14  70  38    16,467 

2  Corps  of  Doctoroff,        .            .        29  25  .  120    26,571 

3  Corps  of  Count  Osterman  Tolstoi,     30  27  40    17,045  ' 

Total,            73  122  198    6<UB3 

Effective  in  the  Field. 


Infantry,        .  .  . 

Cavalry  and  Cossacks, 
Artillery  and  Pioneers, 

Total,  Men, 

Cannon, 
Plotho,  yol.  ii.  App.  8. 


40,449 

12,886 

3,944 

57,477 
198 
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Army  of  the  Prince  of  Reus  on  the  Inn, 

Men. 

Infantry,  .  .  „  16,450 

Cavalry,       .....  7,250 

Artillery,      .....  1,050 


50,000 


Total,  .  .  .  24,750 

Corps  in  Italy  under  Hitler, 

— -Plotho,  vol.  if.,  App.  70. 

CHAPTER  LXXL 

Note  A,  p.  522. 

Number  of  different  persona  who  were  quartered  in  Dresden  and  its 
suburbs  during  the  periods  undermentioned,  viz. : — 

New  Town.     Old  Town.      Suburbs.  Frederichstadt.   Total. 

From  26th  Feb.  to 

25th  Mar.  1813,  117,338  67,250  43,832  8,385  236,605 
From  26th  Mar.  to 

7th  May,  208,600      95,862       49,128     21,137     374,727 

From  8th  May  to 

14th  June,  499,146    274,709     273,832     90,513  1,088,293 

From  15th  June  to 

15th  November,  1,635,275  1,270,457  1,523,595  633,344  5,062,871 
From  16th  Not.  to 

31st  December,  280,375  162,646  110,068  61,160  614,249 
From  1st  Jan.  to 

31st  Dec.  1814.  1,346,971     463,465     724,735  177,174   2,712,345 


4,087,705  2,334,389  2,725,190  991,713  10,089,290 
— Odelebbn,  Campagne  de  1813  en  Sash*  vol.  ii.,  p.  287. 


Note  B.,  p.  522. 

Three  different  approximative  statements  of  the  force  of  the  French 
army  received  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Allies : — 

Assembled  in  front  of  Dresden,  and  opposed  to  the  great  Allied  army. 

Aug.  13th.  Sept.  20th.       Sept.  24th. 

Old  Guard,     .        .  .  «.607  4>00°      _  25>°°0 


Young  Guard, 

.Cavalry  of  the  Guard, 

Vandamme, 

Victor, 

Marmont, 

Poniatowskl, 

St  Cyr, 


?o25  *$S  }™° 

25,000  4,000  6,000 

21,000  18,000  14,000 

30,000  20,000.  18,000 

15,000  10,000  11,000 

31,000  20,000  20,000 


Latour  Maubourg's  Cavalry,  10,000  6,000  7,000 

Total,        181,107  112,000        104,000 
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Opposed  to  the  Northern  Army,  under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. 


Bertram),     • 
Regnier, 

Oudinot,      .  . 

Arrighi  and  Kellerman 
(Cavalry,) 


Aug.  13. 
21,000 

20,000 
24,000 

10,000 


Scpt.». 

14,000 

8,000 

10,000 

7,000 


Sept.  94. 

15,000 

6,000 

18,000 

6,000 


Total,        75,000 

Opposed  to  Blacker  in 
Souham,       .            .            .          32,000 
Lanriston,     .            .            .          35,000 
Maodonald,               .            .          21,000 
Sebastian!  and  Milbaud,          1       13  qqq 
(Cavalry,)  '                      j          ' 

39,000 

Silesia. 

22,000 
10,000 
14,000 

3,000 

45,000 

18,000 

3,000 

12,000 

5,000 

Total  on  the  right,         101,000 
Total  on  tho  left,      .        75,000 
Total  at  Dresden,      .      181,107 

40,000 

30,000 

112,000 

g*  CO 

Grand  Total,        857,107  200,000 

— Bcrghir8H*s  War  in  Germany  tn  1813,  p.  316. 


187,000 


Note  C,  p.  531. 
Holograph  notes  of  Napoleon  on  plans  of  the  campaign  at  Dresden. 

First  Note. — Position  of  the  Enemy. 

"  It  appears  certain  that  the  enemy's  army  of  Silesia  will  more  on 
Wittemberg,  and  that  the  grand  army  of  Tceplkz  will  make  a  move- 
ment to  its  left. 

"  The  enemy's  army  of  Silesia  cannot  be  considered  less  than  sixty 
thousand  men,  with  the  corps  of  Torek,  of  Bhteher,  and  of  Laogeron. 

"  The  army  of  Berlin,  composed  of  a  Swedish  corps,  a  Russian 
corps,  and  the  corps  of  Bulow  and  of  Tauenzien,  ought  not  to  be 
less. 

"  There  will  be  then  upon  the  Lower  Elbe  an  army  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  not  detached 
a  body  towards  Hamburg. 

"  The  army  of  Toepfitz — composed  of  Anstrians,  of  a  Prussian 
corps,  and  of  a  Russian  corps— cannot  be  considered  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men.  The  project  of  the  Allies,  then,  will 
be  to  march  two  large  armies,  one  by  the  right,  the  other  by  the  left, 
and  to  oblige  the  Emperor  to  quit  Dresden." 

Second  Note.— Position  of  the  French  Army. 

"  The  fourth  and  seventh  corps,  under  the  orders  of  the  Prince  of 
Moskwa,  are  on  the  Lower  Elbe. 

"  The  Duke  of  Ragusa,  with  the  first  corps  of  cavalry  and  the  third 
of  infantry,  on  Eilenburg  and  Torgau.  These  two  armies  form, 
together,  a  force  of  eighty  thousand  men,  covering  the  left. 

"  The  first,  the  fourteenth,  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the  eighth, 
form  a  force  of  seventy  thousand  men,  covering  the  right. 

"  JEnfin,  the  eleventh,  the  guard,  and  the'  second  corps  of  cavalry, 
forming  a  force  of  sixty  thousand  men,  are  in  the  centre." 
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.  TJdrd  Note.—  What  should  be  done. 

44  It  will  be  ascertained  this  evening  if  all  the  army  of  Silesia*  or 
only  a  part  of  it,  has  marched  on  Wittemberg. 

"  In  the  one  or  the  other  hypothesis,  one  may  retake  the  offensive 
by  the  right  bank,  and  move  upon  Torgau  with  the  guard  and  the 
eleventh  corps ;  there  join  the  second  and  third ;  and  thus,  with  an 
armv  of  a  hnndred  thousand  men,  debouche  from  Torgau  by  the  right 
bank,  on  the  bridges  of  the  enemy. 

"  All  the  corps  which  cover  the  right,  will  retire  before  the  enemy 
upon  Dresden,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  perceived  the  movement, 
and,  if  necessary,  give  np  Dresden  to  move  upon  Torgau.'1 


Another  Project, 

u  This  project  will  consist  in  moving  all  the  forces  on  Lelpsic  in 
entirely  giving  np  Dresden. 

"  For  that  object,  the  eleventh,  the  guards,  and  the  second  corpsof 
cavalry,  will  set  out  for  Wurtzen ;  the  third  and  fifth  will  move  upon 
Coblents ;  the  first  and  the  fourteenth  Will  move  upon  Dresden. 

"  Having  thus  sacrificed  the  magazines,  the  fortifications,  and  the 
hospitals,  we  will  try  to  beat  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy ;  and  if  we 
succeed,  we  will  return  to  Dresden. 

"  If  we  do  not  succeed  in  beating  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  because 
they  get  out  of  our  reach,  we  will  evidently  be  obliged  to  take  the  line 
of  the  Saale." 

Third  Project. 

"  Fortify  the  left  wing  of  the  elqyenth  corps,  and  await  the  course 
of  events  in  that  position. 
"  Dresden,  5th  October,  1813." 

Other  Notes  on  the  situation  of  the  Army. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  enter  winter-quarters  at  Dresden  without  a 
battle.     There  are  two  plans  to  follow. 

"  The  one,  to  watch  Dresden,  and  to  seek  an  engagement ;  enfin, 
to  return  there,  and  to  find  all  things  in  the  same  position,  if  we  con- 
quer. 

"  The  other,  to  leave  Dresden  entirely ;  endeavour  to  give  battle; 
and,  if  wo  gain  it,  to  return  to  Dresden,  in  beating  the  Austrian  army 
in  Bohemia.  We  will  then  not  arrive  but  accidentally  at  Dresden ; 
because,  even  after  we  have  gained  the  battle,  there  is  no  Elbe  daring 
the  winter,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  carry  on  offensive  operations ; 
and  then  Dresden  cannot  be  the  centre  of  operations.  It  would  much 
more  naturally  be  at  Leipsic,  or  at  Magdeburg." 

Movements  on  the  first  Plan. 

"  If  we  wish  to  preserve  Dresden,  it  will  be  necessary  to  act  in  the 
following  manner : — 

"  To  intrust  the  guard  of  Dresden  to  the  first  and  fifteenth  corps. 

"  To  leave  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the  eighth  in  observation  at. 
Chemnitz  and  Freyberg,  and  to  give  battle  with  the  sixth,  the  third, 
the  fourth,  the  seventh,  the  eleventh,  and  the  guard." 
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Movements  in  the  second  Plan.    . 

"  It  will  be  necessary  to  place,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  the  seeood, 
the  fifth,  and  the  eighth  corps,  the  last  on  Altenburg,  and  not  move  on 
Dresden,  holding  Chemnitz,  but  as  if  they  came  from  Leipeie ;  to 
march  the  first  and  the  fourteenth  on  Dresden,  to  follow  np  the  move- 
ment ;  or  perhaps  to  bring  np  the  first  and  the  fourteenth,  and  to  place 
them  in  like  manner  on  the  road  from  Nossen,  near  the  heights  of 
Waldheino,  having  their  rear  at  Leipsic." 

Difference  of  the  two  Plane. 

"  In  the  first  plan,  being  obliged  to  leave  the  second  and  the  fifth 
corps,  the  rear,  at  Dresden,  they  may  be  reached  by  the  enemy  who 
may  move  on  Altenburg,  and  from  thence  may  advance  so  quickly  on 
Leipsic,  that  that  town  will  find  itself  exposed  ;  and  that  the  troops 
which  will  be  left  at  Dresden  can,  by  the  slightest  fault,  be  compro- 
mised ;  and,  in  place  of  evacuating  Dresden,  be  driven  from  it. 

"  In  the  second  plan,  as  they  may  form  in  the  end  two  armies, 
which  one  may  place  in  the  natural  order  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves, preserve  the  central  position,  to  march  either  to  the  right  or 
left 

"  The  Emperor  having  gone  from  Dresden,  the  first  and  fourteenth 
corps,  the  second  and  fifteenth,  may  not  understand  their  position,  and 
be  enable  to  combine  their  operations,  and  may  find  themselves  cut  off. 

"  In  the  first  plan,  I  have  left  the  corps  to  guard  Dresden ;  it  is 
then  necessary  that  his  majesty  should  undertake  that  business,  and 
that  he  should  remain  either  in  Dresden  or  the  environs.  In  that 
case  they  lose  many  opportunities  on  the  left ;  it  Is  even  doubtful  that 
his  majesty  not  being  present  in  person,  it  is  advantageous  to  give 
battle.  If  we  chance  to  lose  it,  the  position  will  become  such,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  save  ourselves  from  the  Elbe  on  the  Saale.' 
— Nobvin's  PortefeuUle  de  1813, 11.  p.  570. 


Note  D,  p.  568. 

French  Army  at  Leipsic. 
Right  Wing,-    Under  the  command  of  the  King  or  Naples. 

IoJtantxy.        Cml 

8th  Corps,  Prince  Poniatowski,  .  .        8,000 

2d  Corps,  Victor,         ....       16,000 
4th  Corps  of  Cavalry,  Kellermann,    .  .  3,000 

Centre. 

Corps  of  •  •  •       10,000 

5th  Corps,  General  Lauriston,  .  •        9,000 

lith  Corps,  Macdonald,         .  .  •       15,000 

1st  Corps  of  Cavalry,  General  Latour  Maubourg,  4,500 

2d  Corps  of  Cavalry,  General  Sebastiani,        .  4,500 

5th  Corps  of  Cavalry;  General  Milhaud,         .  3,000 

Carry  over,        •        58,000  15,000 


•• 
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Infantry.         Cavalry. 
Brought  over,      .      58,000         15,000 
Left  Wing.— Under  the  command  of  Net. 
6th  Corps,  Marmont,  .  .       18,000 

3d  Corps,  General  Souham,   •  .  .       15,000 

7th  Corps,  General  Regnier,  .  .        8,000 

3d  Corps  of  Cavalry,  Arrighi,  .  .  3,000 

Total,  99,000         18,000 

Behind  Leipsic. 
4th  Corps,  General  Bertrand,  .  .      15,000 

Reserve* 

Old  Guard,  Mortier,  .  .  4,000 

Young  Guard,  Oudinot,  .  .  26,000 

Cavalry  of  the  Guard,  General  Nansouty,     .  4,800  • 

Grand  total,        .      144,000        22,800 

166,800 
Not  taken  m. 

The  first  and  fourteenth  Corps,  at  Dresden. 
The  thirteenth  Corps,  at  Hamburg. 
— Vacdoncoubt,  Campagne  dc  1813,  p.  201. 

N.B.— Plotho,  Kausler,  and  the  German  writers,  make  the  French 
forces  140,000  infantry  and  35,006  cavalry ;  or,  in  all,  175,000,  which 
is  probably  nearly  the  truth.— Kadslee,  932. 

Allied  Army  at  Leipsie. 

Austrians  under  Schwartzenberg :  Men. 

Hesse-Homberg,  .  20,000 

Meerfeldt,  ....  20,000 

Klenau,  .  .  •  •  15,000 

Total,  55,000 

.Russians : 

Wittgenstein,  .  .  .  -•  20,000 

Barclay  de  ToUy,  .  .  35,000 

Total,  55,000 

Prussians : 

Kleist,        .....  20,000 

.     Ziethen, £,000 

Platow,       .....  5,000 

Total,  30,000 

Army  of  Blucher : 

Langeron,               ....  30,000 

York, 25,000 

Sacken,       .  .  •  -  ,•  15'°°°  m 

Total,  70,000 

Corps  de  Giulay,  .  .  20,000 

Total  in  the  field  on  the  first  day,  .         230,000 
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Number  of  the  Allies  who  fought  on  the  \&tk. 

Infantry.  Caralry.  Men.           Gobs. 

Army  of  Bohemia,  Schwartzen- 

bcrg,        .             .             .         128,850  29,550  158,400       626 

Army  of  Reserve,  Benningscn,       23,000  5,000  28,000       132 

Army  of  Silesia,  Blucher,  .  46,000  10,600  56,600  356 
Army  of  the  North,  Prince- Royal 

of  Sweden,              •            .        36,450  11,000  47,450      270 


'  Grand  Total, 
— Kausleb,  p.  931, 


Corps  at  Danteig, 
at  Zamosc, 
at  Glogan, 
at  Modlin, 


234,300    56,150    290,450    1,334 


Blockading  Forces. 


Men. 

29,100 

10,300 

12,600 

4,000 


Totals        56,000 


Total  Russian  Force  in  Germany* 


In  the  Field, 

• 

• 

• 

193,298 

Blockading  Force,     . 

•            • 
Total  of  Russians, 

• 
• 

56,000 

Grand 

249,296 

— Plotho,  vol.  ii.>  App.  32. 

UK 

Prussians. 

Batta-       Batta- 

Jagcr 

Squa- 

Squa 

Rai- 

lions  of   lions  of 

Com- 

drons of 

drons  of 

XMl- 

tcrios 

the  line,  landwchr. 

panies. 

the  line. 

landwchr. 

Royal  Guards                6 

2 

8 

•  •• 

2 

1  Corps,         .            20 

24 

4 

28 

16 

13 

2  Corps,         .           24 

16 

4 

28 

14 

16 

3  Corps,         •            28 

12 

2 

29 

16 

10 

4  Corps,          .            11 

69 

••• 

■•■ 

58 

11 

Corps  of  Walmoden,    5 

••• 

■•• 

5 

••• 

1 

Blockading  force  be- 

fore Glogau, 

••  • 

• . 

■•  • 

4 

2 

Blockading  force  be- 

fore Dantzic, 

••• 

••  • 

••  • 

6 

1 

Total,          94 

121 

12 

98 

114 

56 

Infantry  of  the  Line, 

• 

72,200 

Landwehr  Infantry, 

• 

112,000 

Jager  Infantry, 

• 

2,400 

Pioneers,    . 

• 

700 

Cavalry  of  tlie  Line, 

• 

14,700 

Landwehr  Cavalry, 

• 

17,400 

Artillery, 

• 

8,100 

Tota', 


227,500 
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Infantry, 
Cavalry, 
Artillery, 


Summary. 


Grand  Total  of  Prussians 
— Plotiio,  vol.  ii.,  App.  23. 


190,300 

3-2,100 

8,100 

230,500 


IV.  Swedes  akd  Ekglisu  Taoors  from  the  Nobtii  of  Germany. 

Batal.       Squad.  Batteries.  Gunners.    Cossack         Man. 


Swedes, 
English, 


Squad.  Dattorica.  Gunners.    Cossack 

Beg. 

35  32  9  62  24,018 

4  6  6  3,000 


Swedes  and  English       2^01 8 


Composition  and  Strength  of  the  differ  ad  Armies  employed. 


Aunt  of  Silesia. 


Corps  of  D'York; 
Corps  of  Sackea, 
Corps  of  Langeron, 
Corps  of  St  Priest, 


Infantry. 

29,783 
9,600 

18,464 
8,400 


Cavalry 
6,033 
2.000 
2,800 
2,920 


Artillery. 

1,917 
1,000 

2,600 
600 


Total,        .  66,247 

— Plotho,  vol.  ii.,  App.  51. 


-13,753       6,117 


Cossacks. 

3,600 
4,400 
1,200 

9,200 


Infantry, 

• 

. 

66,247 

Cavalry, 

. 

. 

13,753 

Artillery, 

. 

• 

6,117 

Cossacks, 

Total, 

• 

9,200 

05,317 

Cannon, 

• 

• 

536 

AfiMV  OF  THE 

NoRTn. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Artillery. 

Cossacks. 

Swedish  Army, 

18,573 

3,742 

1,703 

Corps  of  Winzingerode, 

5,465 

634 

583 

'  2,214 

Corps  of  WoroDzof, 

4,262 

2,910 

883 

4,197 

Corps  of  Walmoden, 

19,635 

3,850 

561 

1,350 

Corps  of  Bulow, 

32,000 

6,350 

1,800 

1,200 

Corps  of  Tauenzien, 

33,000 

5,200 

700 

Total, 

112,935 

22,886 

6,230 

8,961 

Infantry, 

• 

1 

1 12,936 

Cavalry, 

• 

22,886 

Artillery, 

. 

6,230 

Cossacks, 

• 

8,961 

English  Troops, 

• 

3,000 

Grand  Total, 
•PlotSo,  vol.  Ii,  App,  62, 


154,013 
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Austrians,                     112 

Russians, 

Wittgenstein,        .         39 

Reserre  and  Guards,      4(5 J 

Prussians, 

Kleist,           .        .        41 

Guards,          .                  6} 

Total,        245 

Infantry. 

Austrians,           99,300 
Russians,             34,000 
Prussians,             38,800 

Squad.       Batteries.      Com*         Men. 

Regiment*. 

124            45                        130,850 

86               6               4      \  58420 
72             2IJ           21      /  58,42° 

284            87}            25       237,770 

Cavalry.          Artillery.          Coaaadcs. 
24,800            6,750 
10,900          5,750          7,200 
7,800          2,400 

Total,        172,200 

Infantry, 
Cavalry, 
Artillery, 
Cossacks, 

43,500 

• 
• 
• 
• 

-Men, 
Cannon, 

14,900 

172,200 

43,500 

14,900 

7,200 

7,200 

-Grand  total— 
— Plotho,  vol.  ii.,  App.  44. 

237,770 
698 

CHAPTER  LXXII. 

Note  A,  p.  700. 
Military  Force  of  Great  Britain,  and  its  Cost,  m  the  year  1813. 

Men.       Great  Britain. 

Charge. 

Land  forces,  (including  various  con- 
tingencies,) .  .  227.442  £3,196,188 
British  Regiments  in  the  East  Indies,  28,009       836,649 
Troopsand  companies  for  recruiting  do.,   533 


Charge. 

£331,012 


Embodied  militia,  .  .  93,210 

Staff  and  garrisons,         • 

Full  pay  to  supernumerary  officers, 

Public  departments, 

Half-pay, 

In- Pensioners  of  Chelsea  and  Kil- 

mainham  hospitals,       • 
Out- Pensioners  of  ditto, 
Widows*  pensions,  .  • 

Volunteer  corps,  cavalry,  .        68,000 

Local  militia,        .  .  .      304,000 

Foreign  corps,       .  .  .        32,163 

Royal  Military  College, 
Royal  Military  Asylum,  . 

Allowance  to  retired  chaplains, 
Medicines  and  hospital  expenses, 
Compassionate  list,  •  ... 


30,236 
1,983,961 
513,792 

32,088 
308,201 
206,250 

39,284 

432,695 

50,011 

209,237 

636,623 

1,174,019 

38,998 

23,096 

19,394 

105,000 

30,055 


1,098^29 

109,226 

940 

11,960 

25,443 

18^32 

91,239 

8,103 

266,123 

31^623 


1,923 
22,081 


Carry  over, 


753,357    9,865,672    2,016,534 
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Men.  Great  Britain.         Ireland. 

Brought  over,         753*357  £9,866,672  £2,016,634 

Barrack  department,  (Ireland,)                 ...  ...           460,583 

Commissariat  department,  (Ireland,)        ...  ...           295,605 

Superannuated  allowances,            •            ...  11,630           4,334 

Total  military  force,       .  753,357 

Deduct  Local  M.  and  Volunt.  372,000 


Total  regulars  and  militia,         381,357  13,921,494    3,213,063 
Deduct  regis,  in  East  Indies,      28,009       836,649 

Remain  to  be  provided  for,  1813,        353,348  13,044,844    3,213,063 
Regulars  and  militia,  exclusive  of  the 

native  troops  in  the  East  Indies, 

who  were,       .  .  .  201,000 

— Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  846. 

Note  B,  p.  702. 

Public  Income  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1818,  ending 

5th  January  1814. 

I.  Permanent  Revenue. 

Net  Produce. 


Customs, 

Excise, 

Stamps, 

Land  and  Assessed  Taxes, 

Post-office, 

Pensions,  Is.  in  the  pound, 

Salaries,  6d.  in  the  pound, 

Hackney-coaches, 

Hawkers  and  pedlarB, 


£8,086,313 

18,526,839 

5,552,460 

7,803,459 

1,619,136 

20,423 

12,151 

22,245 

18,201 


£8,392 

3,953 

22,638 

586 

83,303 


Total  permanent  and  annual  duties,  £41,661,22 

Small  Branches  of  the  Hereditary  Revenue 

Alienation  fines, 

Pott  fines, 

Seizures, 

Composition  and  proffers, 

Crown  lands, 

Extraordinary  Resources  and  War  Taxes. 

~    *  .  £8,235,358 

£U8V,m8>  *  e9l  13,853 

~*cw*     *.*      '  *  #  .  •  14,588,286 

Property-tax,  .  •  •  i  *gs 

Arrears  of  income-duty,  .  •  •  *»*» 

Lottery,  nett  profit  (of  which  one-third  part  is  for 

the  service  of  Ireland,  . .  .  ...      288'666 

Monies  paid  on  account  of  the  interest  of  loans  raised 

for  theTervice  of  Ireland,        .  .  •  3,198,956 

On  account  of  the  balance  due  by  Ireland  on  joint 

expwiditnro  of  the  United  Kingdom,  .  3,956,286 

Carryover,  .       £73,118,097 
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Brought  over,  .        £73,113,097 

On  account  of  the  commissioners  for  issuing  exche- 
quer bills  for  Grenada,  • 
On  account  of  the  commissioners  for  issuing  commer- 
cial exchequer  bills, 
On  account  of  the  interest  of  a  loan,  &c,  granted  to 

the  Prince- Regent  of  Portugal, 
Surplus  fees  of  regulated  public  offices, 
Imprest  money  repaid  by  sundry  public  accountants, 

&c,  including  interest,  .  .  •  56,504 

Other  monies  paid  to  the  public,  .  •  65,660 


-£54,200 

490,591 

53,130 
107,355 


Total,  independent  of  loans,  .        £73,940,597 

Loans  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  including  £6,000,000 
for  the  service  of  Ireland,  •  •  35,050,534 

Grand  Total,  .  •      £108,991,671 

—Annual  Register  for  1814,  page  367. 

Public  Expenditure  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1813,  ending  5tk 

January  1814. 

I.  For  interest  on  the  Public  Debt 

of  Great  Britain  unre- 
deemed, including  annui- 
ties for  Lives  and  terms 
of  years, 

II.  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills, 
HI.  Civil  List, 

IV.  Other  charges  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  viz.  • 

Courts  of  Justice,         .  69,992 

Mint,                 •            .  13,333 

Allowance  to  Royal  Family,  332,412 

Salaries  and  Allowances,  67,955 

Bounties,          .  79,956 


£1,028,000 


£39,815,846 
2,081,529 


V.  Civil  Government   of  Scot- 

land,        -    .  • 

VI.  Other  payments  in  anticipa- 

tion of  the  Exchequer  Re- 
ceipts, Bounties  for  Fisher- 
ies,  Manufactures,  Corn, 
&c.     • 

Pensions  on  the  Hereditary- 
Revenue, 

Militia  and  Deserter's  War- 
rants, •  • 

VII.  Navy, 

The  Victualling  Department, 

The  Transport  Service,      £3,565,790 

Miscellaneous  Service,  490,000 


1,591,648 
133,176 


228,341 

2,T70 

134,614 

11,372,513 
6,568,320 


365,725 


VIII.  Ordinance, 


4,055,790    21,996^23 
3,404,527 


Carry  over, 


£69,255,896 
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Brought  over, 
IX.   Army,  viz.— Ordinary  Ser- 
vices'  .         .  .  £18,500,790 
Extraordinary    Services  and 

Subsidies,         .  .  £22,262,951 


£69,255,898 


Deduct  the  Remittances  and 

Advances  to  other  Coun 

• 

40,763,741 

tries, 

11,294,416 

on  arq  905 

X.  Loans,  &c.j  to  other  Coun- 

tries, viz.— 

Ireland,            • 

4,700,416 

Sicily, 

£600,000 

Portugal, 

2,000.000 

Spain, 

1,697,186 

Sweden, 

1,503,804 

Russia, 

1,758,436 

Prussia, 

1,757,669 

Austria, 

545,612 

Hanover, 

15,166 

Holland, 

4f9,996 

North  of  Europe, 

963,174 

Emperor  of  Morocco, 

14,419 

• 

11,335,412 

16,035,828 

• 

penditure, 

Total  ex 

£114,701,000 

XI.  Miscellaneous  Services:— 

• 

At  Home,    • 

•           • 

3,507,934 

Abroad,        .            ♦ 

.           . 

497,890 

A  Oftfi  5)9-1 

£118,766,875 

Deduct  sums,  wliich,  although 

included  in  this  account,  form 

no  part  of  the  expenditure  of 

Great  Britain,  viz. 

Loan  for  Ireland, 

• 

.  4,300,416 

Interest  at  1  per  cent,  and 

management  on  Portu- 

guese Loan,          .        • 
Principal,  Interest,  &c.  of 

■ 

57,170 

Commercial  Exchequer 

Bills, 

• 

4,525 

Sinking  Fund  on  loan  to  the 

East  India  Company, 

• 

.       141,091 

—Annual  Register  far  1814,  p.  374. 


£114,263,673 
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Note  C,  p.  717. 

Table  L  Exhibiting  the  Progress  of  the  Sinking  Fund  from  its 

Commencement  in  1786  to  1813. 


Money  applied  to 

Stock  redeemed. 

redemption  of  debt 
In  Stating  Fond. 

At  1st  Feb.  1787, 

£662,750 

•« . 

1788,       , 

1,503,054 

£1,000,000 

•  •• 

1789, 

1,506,350 

150,000 

•  •  ■ 

1790,       , 

1,558,850 

152,250 

•  ■ 

1791,      . 

1,587,500 

157,367 

».  • 

1792,       . 

1,507,100 

162,479 

>  •• 

1793,       . 

1,962,650 

1334,281 

•  • 

1794,       . 

2,174,405 

1,634,615 

>• » 

1795,       , 

2,804,945 

1372,957 

i  •  • 

1796,       . 

3,083,455 

2,143,596 

•  • 

1797,       . 

4,390,670 

2,689,724  ' 

•  • 

1798,       . 

6,790,023 

3,389,218 

•  • 

1799,       . 

8,102,875 

4,294,325 

•  * 

1800, 

10,550,094 

4,649,871 

• . 

1801, 

10,713,168 

4,767.992 

>m  • 

1802, 

10,491,325 

5,310,511 

•  • 

1803, 

9.436,389 

5,922,979 

»•  • 

1804, 

13,181,667 

6,287,940 

l  •  • 

1805, 

1  £,860,629 

6,851,200 

1  •  . 

1806, 

13,759,697 

7,615,167 

1  •  • 

1807,       . 

15341,799 

8,323,329 

9  9  9 

1808, 

16.064,962 

9,479,165 

1  •  • 

1809, 

16,181,689 

10,188,607 

»  a  . 

1810, 

16,656,643 

10,904,451 

>•  « 

1811, 

17,884,234 

11,660,601 

>•  • 

1812,        . 

20,733,354 

12,502,860 

■  • 

1813,        . 

24,246.059 

13,483,160 

19  9 

1814, 

27,522,230 

15,379,262 

MoREA 

it's 

Tables  given  i 

n  Pkbber,  pp.  154  and  247 

■ 

II.  Table  showing  the  progressive 
and  growth  of  the  Deficit,  from 


diminution  of  the  Sinking  Fond 
1813  to  1840— year  ending 


If  oner  applied  to 

Deficit  of 

Stock  redeemed. 

redemption  of  debt 

Revenue. 

In  Sinking  Fund. 

1st  February 

1814, 

*X>           ••  • 

27,522,230 

15,379,262 

••• 

1815, 

««  • 

22,559,683 

14,120,963 

•  •  • 

1816, 

... 

24,001,083 

13,452,096 

••• 

1817, 

• 

23,117,641 

1,826,814 

5th  January 

1818, 

*.  . 

19,460,982 

1,624,606 

... 

1819, 

•  •9 

19,646,469 

3,163,130 

... 

1820, 

... 

31,191,702 

1,918,019 

... 

1821, 

•  9  . 

24,518,885 

4,104,457 

•• » 

1822, 

•  •  • 

23,605,981 

2,962,564 

... 

1823, 

9  9. 

17,966,680 

5,261,725 

... 

1824, 

9*9 

4,828,530 

6,456,559 

... 

1825, 

9  9. 

10,583,132 

9,900,725 

»•  • 

1826, 

9  9. 

3,313,834 

1,195,531 
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Deficit  of 

• 

Money  applied  to 

Stock  redeemed. 

redemption  of  debt 

■MT60H6* 

in  Sinking  Fund. 

•Cr        ••• 

£2,886,528 

£2,023,028 

•  ■• 

7,281,414 

4,667,965 

... 

4,964,807 

2,670,003 

•  ■• 

2,732,162 

1,935,465 

•  •• 

3,469,216 

2,763,858 

■  •• 

7,364 

5,696 

•  •• 

1,439,261 

1,023,784 

•  •• 

2,561,866 

1,776,378 

•  •  • 

1,942,111 

1,270,050 

•  •  • 

2,232,142 

1,590,727 

•  «  • 

1,932,671 

1,252,041 

1841 


5th  January  1827, 

1828, 

1829, 

1830, 

1831, 

1832, 
•••  looo, 

1834, 
...  1835, 

1836, 

1837, 

1838,  1,428,000 

1839,  430,000 

1840,  1,457,000 

1841,  1,851,000 

1842,  2,456,000 
— Morbau's  Tables,  and  Pebrer,  247,  and  Pari.  Pap.  Hay  18, 
and  Finance  Accounts  for  1837, 1838,  1839,  and  1841. 

Note  D,  p.  736. 
Imperial  Mutter  Rolls  of  the  Armies  in  Spain,  1 5th  March,  1613. 

Present  under 

Arms  Detached.  Total. 

Men.  Horse*  Men.  Horses.  Hospitals.  Men.  Cavalry.  Train. 

Army  of  the  South,  36,605   6,6  if  f,060  1,617  7.144  45,8f9  8.650  *,60l 

Army  of  the  Centre,  16,117    1,966      940        76  «,4Ul  19.568  *»790  451 

Army  of  Portugal,  34,815    3.654      157     —  7.731  41,713  6,716  S,141 

Army  of  Arragon,  36,515   3,85*        55    —  2,441  38,81  J  6,113  1,799 

Army  of  Catalonia,  17,313    1,109      110    —  1,013  29,416  1,884  635 

Army  of  the  North,  4i»,476    1,*78        41    ~  8,03*  4n,5«7  3,171  830 

ArmyofBayonne,  3,877        55        8j    —  634          6,591  78  SI 

Total,  195,C48  19,116  3,443   1,697     30,397       131,486    19,41*        M78 

—Napier's  Peninsular  War,  vol.  v.  p.  618.    Imperial  Muster  Rolls. 

Note  £,  p.  762. 
Morning  State  of  the  Anglo- Portuguese  Army,  2\tt  June,  1813. 

Present,  Total, 

Under  Arms.  On  Command  Present.  On  Command. 

British  Cavalry,  .  7,791        851 

Portuguese  Cavalry,        .        1,452        225 

Total  Cavalry,        .       —         9,243        1,076 

British  Infantry,        .  23,658      1,771 

Portuguese  Infantry,  23,905      1,038 

Total  In&ntry,         47,563        2^09 

Sabres  and  bayonets,  .  .  .        56,806        3,885 

Deduct  the  6th  Division, 
left  at  Medina  de  Pomar,  .  6,320 


Total  Sabres  and  bayonets,                                  50,486  3,885 

Spanith  Auxiliaries. 

Infantry :—  Men. 

Murulo's  Division,  about       .                        .            .  3,000 

Giron's  Division,  about        ....  12,000 

Carry  oyer,           •  15,000 
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Brought  over, 
Carlos  cTEspagna's  Division,  about    . 
Longa's  Division,  about  • 

Cavalry : 
Rcnne  Villemar,  about  .... 

Julian  Sanchey,  about  .... 

Total,  Spanish, 

Total,  Anglo- Portuguese, 

Grand  total, 
Cannon,      •  > 

— Nafebi'b  Peninsular  War,  Tol.  v.,  p.  622. 

Note  F,  p.  786. 

Detailed  State  of  the  Spanish  Army,  July  1813,  when  Soult  took 

the  command. 


15,000 
3,000 
3,000 

1,000 
1,000 

23,000 
50,486 

73,486 
90 


Right  TFiag.— Lieutenant-general  Reille. 

Total  '  Effective 

Effective  Effective      Total  and  Non- 

Hen.  Horses.       Men.       Horaca.  effective 

Men. 


First  Division,  Foy, 

9  battalions,  5,922       189 

7th  Ditto,  Mauc,une, 

7  battalions,  4,18G       110 

9th  Ditto,  La  Mar- 

tiniere,  11  ditto,   7,127       151 


6,748 
j>     17,233    450    5676 

8,906. 


Centre.— Droukt,  Count  D'Erlok. 
2d  Division,  D'Ar- 

magnac,  8  batts.  6,96 1  116 
3d  Ditto,  Abbe',  9 

ditto,  8,030  285 
6th  Ditto,  Daricau, 

8  ditto,  5,968  223  J 


6,580 


959    624 


8,728 

6,627J 
Left  Wing.~- Lieutenant  General  Clauskl. 

150 


7,477 
17,218    432     52Q1 

7,5S7 


4th  Division,  Con- 

roux,  9  batts.        7,056 
5th  Ditto,  Vander- 

moeren,  7  ditto,    4,181        141 
8th  Ditto,  Taupin, 

JO  ditto,  5,981        141 

Reserve, — General  Villatte. 

French,  14,959    2,091         14,959 

Foreign,  4  batta-' 
lions  of  the 
Rhine, 

4    battalions   of 

Italians,  Gene-  V  Strength  of  these  not  given, 
rai  St  Pol. 

4  battalions  Span- 
iards General 
Casabianca. 


i 


Grand 
Total. 


21,330 


23,935 


20,265 


17,920 


Carry  over, 


70,871  1,506 


83.459 
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Cavalry. — Pikbrb  Soult. 

Total  Effective 

Effective  Effective     Total     and  Non- 

Men.      Horses.  Men.     Hones,    effective 

Men. 

Brought  over,  70,371     3,597   83,459 

22  Squadrons 


Ditto  Trielhard, 

Total,  according  "\ 
to  the  organi- 1 
zation  in  theV. 
field,  exclusive  C 
of  the  foreign  \ 
battalions.       * 


4,723     4,416)      70gl     6691     5,098) 
2,358     2,275/      7'081     °'™1     2,523/ 


Total. 
83,459 
7,621 


77,452  10,288 


91,080 


Troops  not  in  the  field, 

General  Rev,  garrison  of  8t  Sebastian,  1st 

July,  forming'  part  of  this  number, 
Caasan,  ditto,  of  Pampeluna,  1st  July* 
Lammette,  ditto,  of  Santona,  1st  May, 
Seoond  Reserve  net  in  the  above, 


Detached. 

Men  under 
Arms* 

14,958 


9,731 
S,951 
1,045 
M95 


Summary. 

Effective  Hones. 

Men. 

10,676 


Effective  and  Non- 
effective Men. 

16^46 

3,088 
3,121 

1674 
6,108 

Effective  and  Nbn-  1 
effective  Men. 

122,016 


Grand  Total,        104,710 

Note  G,  p.  841 . 
Detailed  stale  of  the  French  army  in  Spain,  16tA  September  1813. 


Men. 


Present  under 
anna. 


Foy, 

Maucune, 

Mene, 


D'Armagnac, 

Abbe', 

Maransin, 


Conrad, 
Roguet, 
Tanpin, 


Villatte, 


Right  Wing. 
5,002 
4,166 
5,707 


Effective. 

andNon 

effective 

men. 


14,875 


Centre. 

4,358 
5,903 
4,842 


15,103 


Left  Wing. 
4,736 
5,982 
5,071 

Reserve. 
8,256 


15,789 


45,767 


The  Italian  brigade,  about  2000, 
ordered  to  Milan,  .  2,000 

Provisional  troops  of  the  Right ) 

Wing,  destined  to  reinforce  >     2,168 
the  garrison  of  Bayonne,         ) 


Carry  over, 
TOL.  IX. 


5n 


12,424 


58,191 
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Cavalry. 


Brought  over, 
Pierre  Souk, 
Trielhard,  ditto.     . 
Gens   d'annes,  mounted, 

dismounted, 


under 


4,456 

2,368 

291 

1,210 

Detached. 


4,617 
2,583 


Effective  and  yon 
effective  men.. 

58,191 


8,325 


Pare, 

Engineers,  •  •  • 

Garrisons. 

Panspermia, 

San  Sebastian,  prisoners  of  war,    . 

Santona, 

Bayonne, 

St  Jean  Pied  de  Port, 

Navarens, 

Castle  of  Lourdes, 


Deduct  garrison  of  San  Sebastian, 


Men. 

895 
504 

3,805 
2,366 
1,633 
4,631 
1,786 
842 
107 

16,569 
2,366 


Hones. 
885 

127 
191 


137 


14,203 
80,719 


Grand  total  present  under  arms, 
— Napier's  Peninsular  War,  vol.  vi.,  p.  708. 
No.  1.— G* ntral  State  of  the  French  Armies  under  Soult  and  Suchet, 
extracted  from  the  Imperial  Muster-rolls,  July  1813. 

Present  under  Arms.      Detached.  Total 

Men.       Horses.      Men.    Horses.  Hospitals.      Men.      Horses. 

97.883       11,676       2,110       39*       14.U71        114.1*7        13.018 
3«,361  4U19        3.611        451         3.11  39.18*  5. 171 

85,910         1.869  168         "  1,37*         17,457  1.774 


Army  of  Spain, 
Army  of  Arragon, 
Army  of  Catalonia, 


Grand  Total, 

Army  of  Spain, 
Army  of  Arragon, 
Army  of  Catalonia, 

Grand  Total, 


136.135         19.464       5,699        943       18,634 

No.  2.— 15M  September  1813. 

8l.?5l        11,159        4,004        1,438       51.488 
82,476  4.447         2.711  320         3,616 

14,016  1,670  110  «•  1,137 


180.808        *C,&f2 


107,843 
BogOiJ 
16,183 


11.17i 
6,315 

1.4*7 


137,833        17.276       6,815  1.758       28,141         172,999       1T.071 

Note  H,  p.  790. 
Forces  of  the  Allied  Army  in  Spain  at  the  following  Periods. 

No.  1. Force  of  the  Anglo- Portuguese  army  under  the  Marquis  of 

Wellingtons  command,  extracted  from  the  original  Morning  States 
for  the  24th  of  July  1813. 


British  and  German  cavalry     ) 
present  under  arms,  j 

Ditto  infantry, 
Portuguese  Cavalry, 
Ditto  Infantry, 

Total  sabres  and  bayonet?,  ex- 
clusive of  sick  and  absent  on 
command, 
Artillerymen  and  driven, 

Grand  Total, 


Officers,      Bank  and 
Sergeants,  &c    File. 


Hen. 


Total. 


Hones. 


} 


916 

4,665 
251 
2,849 


5,834 

29,926 

1,241 

20,565 


6,750         5,834 

34,581 

1,492         1,178 
23,495 


8,726     57,566 


66,282 
4,000 


7,012 


70,282      14,024 
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No.  2<~AMglo-Portugue*9  Force,  extracted  from  the  original  Morning 

State,  Uth  October  1813. 

Officers,             Bank  and  Total. 
Sergeants,  to.          VSe. 

■sfiSLsr" cmi,y }  **•■  «**  <«•• 

Portuguese  Ditto,       .            .            4,253            21,274  25,526 


Total  sabres  and  bayonets,  ex- 
clusive of  sick  and  absent  on    V    10.112 
command, 
Artillerymen  and  drivers, 


|    10,1 


Grand  Total, 


tobtr  1813. 

Officers, 
Sergeants,  &c. 


British  and  German  Cavalry   )         -  oe/s 

and  Infantry,  /         5'356 

Portuguese  ditto,  2,990 


Total  sabres  and  bayonets,  ex- 
clusive of  sick  and  absent  on     £  8,346 
command. 
Artillerymen  and  drivers, 


I 


58,524 

68,635 

4,000 

rning  State, 

72,635 
\6thOc- 

Rank  and 
File. 

Total. 

39,687 

45,043 

22,237 

25,227 

61,924 

70,270 

4,000 

Officers  and 

Bank and 

Sergeants. 

File. 

Total. 

802 

5,371 

6,173 

277 

2,331 

2,608 

507 

4,163 

4,670 

Grand  Total,  74,270 

Sir  Rowland  HilTs  Force  at  the  battle  of  St  Pierre,  extracted  from  the 

original  Morning  State  of  1 StA  December  1813. 

Second  Division.. 

British, 

Portuguese,     . 

Lecors  Portuguese  Division, 

Total  under  arms,  exclusive  of  >  UJM         1Mfl| 

Artillerymen,  J  *  ' 

—Napier's  Peninsular  War,  vol.  vi.,  p.  706. 

Note  I.  p.  833. 
No.  I Extracted  from  the  official  state  of  the  alHed  armv,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant*  General  Sir  John  Murray,  at  she  Col  di  Ba- 
laguer,  17th  Jane  1813,  exclusive  of  officers,  sergeants,  and  drummers. 

Present 

fit  for    Sick.     Com-     Horses.  Mules.  Total 
duty.  mand*  Meji. 

British  and  German  cavalry,  739  12  6  733  ...  757 
British,  Portuguese  and  Sicilian 

Artillery,  .  783  8  197  362  fJ04  990 
British    Engineers   and    Staff 

Corps,            .              .                78  5  36        119 

British  and  German.  Infantry,  7,226  830  637         8,693 

Whittingham's  Infantry,            4,370  503  316        5,189 

/Sicilian  Infantry,            .               935  121  272       1,378 

Grand  Total,  14,181   1,479  1,466  1,095    604   17,126 
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No.  II— .Extract  from  the  original  weekly  state  of  the  Anglo- 
Sicilian  force  commanded  by  Sir  William  Clinton.  Headquarters* 
Taragona,  25th  September  1813,  exclusive  of  officers,  sergeants,  and 
drummers* 


At  for    Side.     Com-    Hones.   Males-  Total 
duty.  maud.  Men. 

Cavalry,                  .                       663      61  215  875  40      939 
Artillery,  Engineers,  and  Staff 

Corps,                 .            .           997      67  58  507  896    1,122 

Infantry,                .            .       9,124  1,390  1,019  115  42911,533 

Grand  Total,  10,784  1,518   1,292   1,497  1,36513,594 

— NafibVs  Peninsular  War,  toI.  vi.,  p.  704. 

Note  K.,  p.  794. 

The  following  is  the  state  of  the  92d  Regiment  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  in  the  Puerto  de  Mayas.— Return  of  the  number  of  each  country 
composing  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  92d  Highland  Regiment,  taken 
from  the  Prize  List,  Vittoria,  1813:—- 


Country. 

Scotland, 

England* 

Ireland, 

Foreign, 

Unknown, 

... 

•  .                              a 
... 

•  a                            • 

•  •                            • 

Sergeant*. 
56 

1 

Corp* 
47 

2 

3 

Drum. 

8 
2 
1 
3 

Prir.       Total- 

784          895 

34           36 

58           61 

4 

14          17 

Grand  Total, 

57 

52 

14 

890      1,013 

Copy  extracted  from  Inspection  Report  1st  Battalion  92d  Highland 
Regiment,  15th  October  1813. 

Scotland, 
England, 
Ireland, 
Foreign, 

•  •            . 

•  •            • 
... 

•                              .                               a 

62 

45 
2 

13 
2 
1 

702          822 

32            34 

59            62 

1               1 

Grand  Total, 

62 

47 

16 

794          919 

,  For  these,  to  Scotsmen,  interesting  details,  the  author  is  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Maodonald,  the  present  commander 
of  that  distinguished  corps,  to  whom  he  is  happy  to  make  this  public 
acknowledgment. 


END  07  VOLUME  NINTH. 
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